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does  not  arise  from  an  acquiescence  at  least  in  the 
irreligious  taste  of  the  times,  it"  not  from  tlie  actual 
contagion  of  modern  scepticibUi  and  infuielity.  For, 
ill  seasons  of  great  departure  from  sound  doctrine, 
when  men  are  apt  to  be  asimined  of  the  "  Son  of 
IVIan  and  liis  words,"  it  requires  much  courage  and 
l>iety  to  bu  an  open  and  faitliful  dclendtr  of  the 
truth.  Also,  when  tlie  (lospel  itself  is  |)(T()elually 
assailed  under  the  s|>ecious  pretence  of  modest 
doubt  and  inquiry,  the  very  best  disposed  fjcrsons 
have  need  to. be  constantly  watchful,  lest  tlieir  own 
minds  should  injpiice|)tibly  be  infected  with  the  lios- 
tilc  insinuations  of  artful  enemies  of  Iltndation. — 
It  should  sereni  that  no  writers  are  in  this  respect 
more  dangerous,  than  those  learned  and  able  histo- 
rians of  a  philosophical  stamp,  with  whom  kame 
is  avowedly  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  their  la- 
bours*. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  niceties  of  controver- 
sial divinity,  are  not  the  proper  province  either  of  the 
polite  or  of  the  profound  historiun.  Be  it  so  :  Yet 
surely  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  investigation  of 
jnen's  genkkal  principles  of  conduct,  must  be  of 
singular  service  towards  discovering  their  real  mo- 
tives in  particular  transactions.  If,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  Martin  Lutlier,  it  be  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  during  all  the  important  scenes  in  « liich  he  w  as 
Mj  providentially  called  to  be  a  principal  actor,  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  poweilully,  and 
practically  influential  on  his  mind ;  then  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  motives  of  lliat  great  Reformer  cannot 
be  explained  or  comprehended  without  specially  ad- 
verting to  those  truths,  and  diligently  weighing  ilieir 
effects  in  the  production  of  hunnui  actions,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them." — A  due   attention  to 

•  Fame  is  tlie  motive,  it  is  the  reward  of  our  labours ;— » 
"PlBBOM,  Miscell.  Vol.  II.  H 
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these  things  surely  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
an  improper  or  an  objectionable  regard  to  theologi- 
cal niceties. 

Indeed,  if  the  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  histories 
"have  not  themselves  also  some  practical,  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  tlie  nature  of  pure  Christianity, 
as  well  as  theoretical  and  speculative  notions  con- 
cerning it,  they  must  for  ever  be  embarrassed  ia 
contemplating  the  conduct  of  good  men ;  and  the 
more  tliey  aspire  to  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of 
history, — that  is,  the  more  llicy  aftcct  to  develop 
general  principles,  to  form  abstract  systems,  ard  to 
unfold  the  secret  motives  of  men's  hearts,  the  worse 
guides  Mill  they  become  to  their  unbiassed,  unsus- 
pecting readers,  and  the  more  likely  to  mislead  and 
prejudice  their  minds. 

The  histories  of  Luther  and  of  Lutheranism  are 
so  intimately  mixed  with  secular  politics,  and  so 
pregnant  witli  revolutions  of  the  greatest  consequence 
lo  kingiloms  and  empires,  that,  however  little  disposed 
the  modern  historians  may  have  been  to  trace  the 
existence  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  record 
tlie  effects  of  the  operation  of  pure  Christian  prin- 
ciples, they  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  transactions  of  the  Saxon 
Reformer  and  his  associates.  In  fact,  the  civil  aud 
religious  liberties  of  mankind  have  been  found  lo  !ie 
closely  connected  together  in  practice  ;  and  it  Is  tl.is 
circumstance,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  has  coniii- 
buted  to  the  celebrity  of  Lutlier  and  other  German 
tbtologians. 

No  person  could  have  a  greater  esteem  for  Luther 
than  the  Author  of  lliis  History.  The  prestut  vo- 
lume w  ill  show  how  w  ell  versed  ne  was  in  his  writings, 
and  v.itii  how  much  care  he  had  studied  his  chaiacter. 
lie  loved  him  as  a  man  of  plain  dealing  and  un- 
feigned piety  :  he  admired  huu  as  a  champion  of 
tnitli :  lie  revered  him  as  an  instrument  of  God, 
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highly  honoured  and  expressly  chosen  for  tUe"  pur- 
pose ot  defending  and  propagating  the  Chriatian 
faith ;  and  he  contemplated  liis  success  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  Buttlie  more  tliorousiilv  he  iiad 
penetrated  tlie  secret  tliotiglits  of  the  Ueformcr,  tlie 
more  deeply  was  our  author's  spirit  affected  on  ac- 
tount  of  the  JJANNEU  in  which  lie  saw  tlie  righteous 
\iews  and  motives  of  this  excellent  man  transmitted 
to  posterity  Uy  the  ablest  ujodern  historians.  That 
manner,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  lie  consideied  as  ex- 
tremely impcrleet  in  general,  and  frequently  dan- 
gerous and  illusor) .  Most  of  these  writers  appeared 
to  him  to  employ  their  chief  strengtli  concerning 
stcoNDARy  causes,  and  some  of  tlieni  evidently 
■wiih  an  evil  design  aj^uinst  Christiauity  :  whereas  tlie 
devout  minil  of  die  Author  of  this  ilistory  of  the 
Church  of  Ciirist,  saw  tlie  kingeu  or  God  in  every 
step  of  the  Ilcfomiation.  Widi  ijis  favourite  Lutlicr, 
he  altogether  agieed  that  the  real  disttuipcr  of  tljc 
Church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

>vas    COUIIUPTIOX    Of    evangelical    DOCTHINE. 

It  was  but  gradually  that  the  Saxon  Uefonner  saw 
tliis  melancholy  truth;  but  when  his  eyes  were  once 
fairly  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  he  never  more 
lost  sight  of  it;  and  he  exerted  every  nerve  in 
administering  the  specific  medicine.  It  grieved 
3Mr.  Milner,  not  a  little,  to  see  how  this  very  im- 
portant matter  is  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  his- 
torians, lie  considered  the  tiling  not  merely  as  an 
injury  done  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  servant 
of  God,  but  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  the  decay, 
at  least  among  the  learned,  of  religious  knowledge 
and  religious  taste. 

Unbelievers  and  sceptics  do  their  utmost  in  every 
^ayto  exclude  God  and  his  Christ  from  being  sup- 
posed tc  exercise  any  superintending  influence  over 
those  great  events  which  prove  lavourable  to  the  pro- 
pagiiliun  and  ebtablishmtiit  of  pure  religion;  and 
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yr\ttn,  for  private  rcasous,  they  do  not  choose  to  speak 
plainly,  they  usually  shelter  themselves  under  equi- 
vocal and  iroiiieul  expressions ;  and  try  to  uound  ihe 
Gospel  of  Jesus  by  depreciating  his  most  distia- 
giiislied  servants.  Thus,  pride,  opposition,  singula- 
rity, seU-inlercst,  ambition,  cntliusiiisni,  have  been  in- 
sinuated to  the  iinsuspecUng  minds  of  many  readers, 
as  the  ruling  motives  of  the  Saxon  Reformer. 

The  Writer,  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  his 
History  of  tlie  Church,  has  endeavoured  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  Luther  from  unjlst  aspersions  of 
e\'cry  kind;  and  he  does  this,  not  by  indecisive 
effusions  of  praise  and  censure,  or  of  aHctted  can- 
dour and  concession,  but  by  a  scriptural  display  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jisns,  as 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  tliis  eminent  TJieolo- 
gian.  The  former  method  might  have  ensured  to  him 
the  commendation  of  modern  critics,  but  the  latter 
only  could  be  admitted  into  a  History  which  has  for 
ita  single  object  the  celebration  of  the  honour  of  the 
Divine  Government,  as  made  manifest  in  tite  con- 
version of  sinners  and  llic  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. 

The  Reader  will  however  observe,  that  his  His- 
torian is  not  blind  eitiier  to  the  excellencies  or  to  the 
faults  of  Luther,  considered  as  a  natural*  man.  But 
be  must  kerp  in  mind,  that  the  Writer's  chiff  busi- 
ness witti  tlie  Reformer  consisted  in  exhibiting  the 
operation  of  his  genuine  Christian  principles.  The 
German  theologian,  in  the  Author's  views,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished subject  of  Almighty  grace,  which,  by  en- 
lightening his  understanding,  changing  his  utfections, 
and  animating  his  hr)prs,  prepared  him  in  a  niost 
urondertul  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  part  he  was 
appointed  to  sustain.  When  the  intelligent  Reader 
ebidl  have  perused  this  portion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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tur}',  lie  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  Author's  pene- 
tration, and  of  the  soundness  and  impartiality  of  his 
conclusions. 


Mr.  Milner,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  First  Vo- 
lume of  this  History,  complains  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
historians,  "That  they  had  developed,  with  a  studious 
particularity,  the  intricacies  and  intrigut-s  of  Popery ; 
that  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  State 
had  artordod  very  ample  materials  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  C'hurch-iiistory ;  but  that  learning  and 
philosophy  had  been  much  more  respected  than  God- 
liness and  virtue.''  A  treatment  of  this  sort  was  to 
Ix;  expected  from  Deistical  historians;  but  that  the 
same  lamentable  truth  should  be  exemplified  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  believe  Christianity,  and  arc 
bound  to  support  its  cause,  is  discouraging  and  vex- 
utious  in  the  highest  degree.  The  fact,  however,  is 
not  to  be  denied ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  fur  exam- 
ple, that  Luther's  practical  interpretation  of  the 
scriptural  doctrines  of  the  salvation  of  mankind,  as 
Avell  as  his  arguments  against  tiie  reigtiiug  connip- 
tions of  the  same  doctrines,  scarcely  appear  at  all  in 
modem  descriptions  of  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
The  Editor  is  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  other  causes 
for  the  omi.ssion,  tlian  tli'jse  already  mentioned  in 
tliis  Preface,  namely,  the  contagion  of  tlie  times, 
and  the  actual  decay  of  a  religious  taste.  Men  learn 
not  only  to  undervalue,  but  absolutely  to  overlook 
llie  very  existence  and  operation  of  tlie  must  precious 
Evangelical  principles. 

A  short  quotation  from  an  elegant,  and  in  gene- 
ral, a  very  accurate  hi.-.toriciu,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
Ihe  preceding  reflections.  He  intbrms  us,  That 
"  tlicre  was  scarce  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the 
llomisii  church,  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  re- 
form, but  what  haii  been  previously  animadverted 
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upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject 
either  of  censure  or  raillery*," 

To  tiiis  as-sertion  ol  the  ip.comparable  liistorian  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  very  coiiiiidcrablc 
exceptions,  \*cre  we  tii.s}<osed  to  examine  separ.-itely 
those  opinions  and  |)racticcs  of  the  l^npal  system, 
which  the  rulers  of  that  establishment  considered  as 
essential  to  the  uiaintenancp.  of  t!ie  existing  domina- 
tion ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  desijiu  of  the  Editor, 
in  quoting  tlii^  passage,  to  cavil  at  a  general  asser- 
tion, whicii  in  substance  has  often  been  made  before, 
and  wiiich  w  true  in  the  main,  when  taken  in  the 
sense  the  writer  iutcodcd  it  to  be  understood.  Dr. 
Robertson  had  his  eye  chiefly  on  the  scandalous 
vkes  of  the  monks ;  tlie  intrigues,  avarice,  and 
encroachments  of  tlie  dignified  clergy;  and  many 
abominable  impieties  and  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
church.  And  these,  most  certainly,  had  often  af- 
forded to  Erasmus  matter  lor  satirical  animadversion 
or  sarcastical  stricture,  before  thev  became  the  object 
of  Luthers  grief,  indignation  and  remonstrance.  So 
far  tlieicfore  tlie  sentiment  of  the  quotation  is  sup- 
ported i)y  fact.  IJuL,  neither  before,  nor  after  the 
commencement  of  Lutlnn's  attack  on  the  lloman 
catliulic  o()Uiions  and  practices,  did  Erasmus  ever 
concur  with  him  in  tlie  grand  article  of  contention. 
It  may  be  admitted,  tiial  lie  skirmislied,  as  it  were, 
and  with  great  success,  against  many  of  the  auxilia- 
ries of  Popery ;  but  never  once  in  l)is  lite  ditl  he 
ltx)k  in  the  face  what,  according  to  Luther's  judg- 
ment, was  the  real  cfticicnl  enemy  of  Christ  and  his 
religion;  never  did  he  lay  siege  to  the  strong 
HOLDS  of  SKI  F-RiGiri£ousNEss.  To  |)ull  down 
THESE  with  all  his  might,  was  both  the  object  and 
the  practice  of  the  Saxon  Reforuier.  Erasmus  said 
uwmy  excellent  things,  in  an  elegant  way,  concerning 
•  RoberUon's  Cliarles  V.  C.  11.  p.  US. 
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Christ  and  the  Gospel,  concerning  piety,  purity  of  life. 
Christian  charity,  meekness,  and  peaceable  tempers. 
He  exposed  nith  yrcat  ability,  and  witli  exquisite 
lunnour— hnd  it  may  truly  be  added,  with  much 
ad^iintagc  to  tlie  Rethrmation — i\K  ambition,  eovet- 
ousness,  and  luxurious  excess(;s  ui  tlie  clergy. 
Lutlicr,  w  ho  cordially  agreed  with  him  in  all  il»ese 
_^in!^t  unimadversiotis,  went  to  tlie  nooT  both  of  the 
£vil  and  of  the  Good.  The  depraved  nature  of 
mail,  he  taught  as  tlie  root  of  the  evil ;  contrition 
and  humility,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
as  the  only  cure  of  the  reigning  evil,  and  the  only 
s>ourcc  of  FLTL' RE  cooD.  \V'hile  the  fonner  courted 
ro})CS  and  Cardinals,  and  temporized  with  them, 
FAXtrrNr.  that  reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  alnises 
might  be  brought  about  by  mild  and  pru<ientia) 
MAXAGEMENT ;  the  latter  refused  to  make  any 
tlxFci,  coMPKo.Misi;s,  boldiy  opposed  all  Anli- 
christian notions  of  tiic  merit  of  uokks,  defended 
the  important  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  aixl 
committed  his  cause  t(t  tiod.  '1  he  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  \^us  the  article,  which,  of  all  others, 
thi?  great  man  had  most  at  heart.  If  that  were  pre- 
served, he  coiKeived  nothing  couUI  go  materially 
wrong;  it  that  were  lost,  nothing  uould  go  right; 
and  in  no  great  lengtli  of  time  he  was  convinced, 
tliat  this  fundamental  doctrine  could  be  established, 
ostr  on  the  nuiNs  of  Poj>ery. 

I'lie  opinions  of  ILrasnwis  and  Luther  on  tliis 
subject  were  siibstantially  ditfereut,  and  in  some 
iuiportant  views  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Krasnius, 
liorre^'cr,  was  bo  dexterous  and  wary  a  disputajit, 
tliut  it  is  no  easy  mntUr  to  s<\y  precistiHy  what  his 
MQliments  were  un  this  leading  article  of  faith  ;  and 
to  enlarge  h.  "  '  ''  '-  '  ee,  citlicr  on  the  com- 
parattv£  exci  cls  of  ttiose  two  great 

men,  so  celebrated  in  iu:clcsi)i)tkal  history,  would 
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be  to  anticipate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Foiirlli  and  I'ifth  Volumes.  Tliese  brief 
observiitJons  may  be  suHicient  to  show  bow  incon- 
»ideratcly  our  vei'y  best  writers  have  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  concerning  religious  matters. 
Wbe^er  Martin  Luther  w  as,  or  was  not,  sound  and 
rational  in  his  expositions  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  makes  no  part  of  the  present  quea- 
tion.  The  existing  records  demonstrate  two  things : 
■first,  the  real  nature  of  his  theolo£fical  creed  ;  and, 
•econdly,  that  his  religious  sentiments  in  essoritial 
joints,  constituted  the  main  spring  both  of  his  pri- 
vate and  his  public  conduct :  and  therefore  tlie 
omiiaion  of  so  important  a  part  of  Ecclesiastical 
inclination,  especially  by  a  reverend,  learncfl,  and 
philosophical  historian,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
iiave  proceeded,  is  not  to  be  defended. 

The  quotation  above  mentioned,  from  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, is  but  a  single  specimen  of  that  sort  of 
defective  and  erroneous  representation  of  religions 
characters,  which  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  pages 
of  modem  histories,  in  other  respects  of  deservedly 
great  reputation.  Hovvever,  as  it  was  the  Plan  of 
Che  Author  of  this  History  of  the  Church  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  and  efiicacy  of  Christian  principles, 
throughout  ditfereot  ages,  by  the  conduct  of  good 
men, — those  eminent  servants  of  God,  whose  me- 
mories have  most  materially  sufiered  from  the  treat- 
ment here  alluded  to,  are  regarded  by  him  as  having 
«  strict  claim  to  peculiar  attention. 

The  Editor,  in  concluding,  cannot  but  sincerely 
lament  that  the  Author  of  this  Uistory  had  no  op- 
portunity of  rendering  his  own  performance  more 
'.by  revising  his  o«n  Manuscripts  in  a  more 

: d  state,  exercising  hisjudgmeiU  again  upon 

the  arrangeiucDt  of  the  inatciiuls,  and  applying  his 
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last  corrections  to  the  composition.  In  that  cast*, 
this  volume  iniglit  have  been  presented  to  tlie 
Public  with  greater  confidence;  and  the  Editor 
would  most  certaudy  have  been  freed,  in  various 
instances,  from  much  trouble,  doubt,  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  supplying  deficiencies,  he  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  ailherc  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  deceased  Historian  ;  and  he 
requests  the  candid  Reader,  if  he  should  be  disposed 
to  censure  the  Fourth  Volume  as  inferior  in  execu- 
tion to  tlie  three  former,  to  recollect  that  the  de- 
privation of  the  finishing  hand  of  the  Author  is  an 
irreparable  loss. 

The  Eilitor  had  once  desisined  to  distinguish  the 
original  Manuscripts  from  every  addition  that  has 
been  made  to  them  ;  and  tliis,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  tlic  most  elTectual  wiy  to  secure  the  reputation 
of  their  Autlior.  But,  he  found  it  almost  imjwssible 
to  proceed  upon  that  system  :  In  many  instancies, 
tlie  sentences  of  Mr.  Miluer  were  left  so  abrupt  and 
unfinished,  and  the  references  to  the  authorities  so 
general,  ambiiiuous,  and  indecisive,  that  he  has  often 
been  compelled  to  mix,  according  to  the  best  of  hi.s 
judgment,  both  his  own  matter  and  expression  with 
the  original  materials  of  tlie  historian. 
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In  these  memoirs  uncommon  pains  are  taken  with 
tiieatlkirsof  Luther,  especially  during  the  first  yeare 
of  the  wonderful  exertions  of  this  great  Reformer. 
To  furnish  the  Reader  with  solid  and  luminous  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  interesting  transactions  of 
that  memorable  period,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
press the  nari'alive  into  a  moderate  compass,  was  no 
easy  task. — Those,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
original  documents  of  tlie  time?,  will  be  the  most 
competent  judges  of  the  execution  of  this  part  of 
the  work. 
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Such  as  it  »,! — ^tbe  Author,  in  composing  it,  cer- 
tBHily  believed  binaself  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
oi  h^  Heavenly  Master ;  and  in  the  humble  hope  of 
His  blessing  and  protection,  it  is  now  committed  to 
the  jud^ent  ci  omdid  and  impartial  Readers. 

'  The  Fifth  Volame  will  be  crowded,  still  more  than 
^Fourth,  with  surprising. and  important  matter'. 
Oreat  events  rapidly  succeed  one  another  during  all 
the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  great 
Actors  appear  on  the  stage.  Erasmus  lived  tiu  fbe 
year  1536 ;  and  it  pleased  a  kind  PH>videiice  td 
continue  the  inestimable  lives  of  Ixither  and  Melanc- 
tiion  some  years  longer ;  and  also  to  reuse  np  many 
other  Worthies,  who  should  contend  for  Christian 
trutfi  and  Christian  liberty  with  wisdom  and  conrage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  darkness  summoned 
all  their  forces  in  determined  opposition.  ,Qur 
Historian  studiously  exdrts  .hipaself  to  marjk'  the 
growth  of  Infant- ProtestapUsm.  It  was  lu^, opinion 
*'  that  no  scenes,  since  the;A^stles'day3,  w^e  more 
instructive.'*  '     '  .'  .,     ■.'.':, 
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[Nota  Benf;  to  the  Edition  «/"  1810.] 

TO  many  Readers,  no  part  of  the  book  will, 

probably,   be    more   interesting,  than   the   matters 

icuntained  in  the   Appendix. — Several    tlungs   «i-e 

t  placed  there,  which,  it  xvas  thought,  might  too  much 

I  interrupt  tlie  thread  of  the  narrative ;  and  many 

additions   aic  umde  by  the  Editor,  from  soiucea 

M-hich  the  Autiior  Imd  no  opjxjrtunity  of  exainin- 

[ing.     It  will,  however,  be  very  easy  for  any  one, 

\tt&  he  goes  through   the  several  Chapters  cA  the 

Jiistory,  always  lo  peruse,  if  he  chooaes,  Uie  cor* 

fespojiding  part  of  the  Appendix. 

In   this   Second    Edition,    some   parts   of  the 

I  Appendix  are  introduced  into  the  History ;  and  the 

Vhole  of  die  very  interesting  account  of  John  VVes- 

'  ielus  of  Grosiingen,  is  entirely  new.  The  Editor  had 

not  seen  the  writings  of  this  eminent  divine  when 

the  first  edition  of  tliis  volume  was  published. 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

THE   CEKEHAI.   STATE   OF    THE   CHURCH    IN 
THIS   CENTURY. 

IT  was  judged  proper,  in  the  preceding  Volume,    cent. 
to  give  one  unbroken  narrative  of  Waldcnsian      ^"'' 
transactions  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  till  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

That  narrative  is  contained  in  the  four  last 
Chapters  of  the  Volume ;  and  though  it  does  not 
belong  tQ  the  thirteenth  century  exclusively,  it  is, 
however,  as  was  before  observed,  ascribed  to  it, 
because  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  centurj', 
most  extraordinaiy  persecutions-  and  coniiicts  took 
place  among  the  Waldenses,  and  particularly  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  Europe.  Our  immediate 
business  must  now  be  the  continuation  of  that 
century. 

From  the  animosity  of  the  Waldensian  perse- 
cutions, and  from  the  unanimity,  with  which  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
supported  these  persecutions,  the  Header  is  pre- 
pared already  to  conclude,  that,  abstracted  iiom 
the  churches  of  the  valleys,  and  their  connexions, 
there  was  scarcely  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  visible 
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rhiirch  of  Christ  to  be  found.  But  there  were,  m 
the  \\  aliiens(-8  coiitiessed,  some  "  individual  souls  in 
Babylon,"  who  loved  the  Im\x\,  and  served  him  with 
their  spirit  under  all  these  disadvantages.  I  shall 
reserve  to  the  two  next  Chapters  the  distinct 
account  of  these  individuals. 

In  this  Chapter  I  propose  to  give  a  view  of  the 
general  state  of  Christendom,  wliich,  though  it  is 
an  indirect  method  of  illustrating  the  circumstances 
of  tile  real  Churcli  of  C'iirist,  is  yet  the  only  one 
which  the  depravity  of  the  times  can  afford  us. 

The  gloom  of  ignorance  was  immensely  great, 
nor  was  it  abated,  hut,  in  some  respects,  raiher 
increased,  by  tlie  growing  celebrity  of  the  Aristo- 
telibu  philosophy.  For  by  it  the  understandings  of 
men  were  furnished  witli  polemical  weapons,  but 
by  no  means  enlightened  with  useful  trutlis.  Endless 
questions  were  started ;  and  as  every  di>putant,  by 
tlie  very  nature  of  the  learning  tlicn  in  vogue,  was 
much  more  engaged  in  contounding  his  adversary, 
tlian  in  explaining  any  one  object  of  science,  hence, 
every  serious  inquirer  after  truth  n)ust  have  been 
cniharmsseti  beyond  measure.  The  controversial 
combatants,  while  they  raised  and  agitated  the  dust 
of  contcntiorLs,  suffocated  each  oilier,  and  gave  no 
real  light  either  to  themselves,  or  to  tlie  world  in 
general,  '1  lie  unlettered  part  of  mankind  admired 
their  "seraphic*"  skill  and  ingenuity,  little  sus- 
pecting th.it  these  dis|)utatious  doctors  were  not, 
in  their  Uiio«  ledge,  many  degrees  removed  above 
tlie  most  igiMjrant  and  vulgar.  Some  tew  there 
were  of  suficrior  genius  and  penetration,  who  saw 
through  the  soj^histry  of  the  fastiionable  learning, 
and  cultivated  a  more  reasonable  mode  of  intel- 
lectual improvement. 


•  Bonaventura  was  called  the  serspliic  doctor;  Francis  thf 
serajjhic  lalber. 
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Roger  Dacon,  the  Franciscan  Friar,  stands  d'n- 
liiiji^ii'slied  amoiij;  these.  His  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy, optics,  and  inatheniatics,  as  well  as  of  Greek 
an»l  Oriental  learnin<;,  was  wonderful  for  those 
limes.  But  he  and  a  very  few  otliers  shone  in  vain, 
except  to  tliemselves,  in  tlje  finnauiont  of  know- 
ledge. All  feared,  scarce  any  aided,  and  very  few- 
understood  them.  Dacon  himself,  the  plnry  of  tlie 
British  nation,  was  many  years  confined  in  u  luatli- 
some  prison,  and  was  stronjily  susjjected  of  dealing 
in  magic.  I  know  no  evidence  of  his  piety  and 
love  of  evangelical  truth ;  and  therefore  it  i*  not 
pertinent  to  the  design  of  this  History  to  enlarge 
on  his  character.  iJut  a  few  words  cxi)rcssive  of 
his  contempt  of  the  learning  of  his  contcnnporaries 
dcsei'vc  to  be  quoted  *.  "  Never,"  says  he,  "  wa>i 
there  so  great  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  nor  so 
much  exercise  of  study,  in  so  many  faculties  aiid 
in  so  many  countncs,  as  within  tliese  last  forty 
years.  For  doctors  are  every  where  dispersed,  in 
every  city  and  borough,  especially  hy  the  two 
studious  orders,  when  at  the  same  time  there  never 
was  so  great  ignorance.  The  herd  of  students 
fatigue  themselves,  and  play  the  fool  about  tlie 
miserable  traHslations  of  Aristotle,  and  lose  their 
time,  their  labour,  and  tlieir  ex[x:nce.  Appearances 
alone  engage  them;  and  they  have  no  care  to 
ac<^uirc  real  knowledge,  but  only  to  seem  knowing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  senseless  multitude." 

Bacon,  by  the  two  studious  orders,  moans  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  were  almost  the 
only  orders  which  devoted  thi-mselves  to  study. 
These  men  had  amplk  buildings  and  princely 
bouses f.  They  attended  the  death-beds  of  tlie 
ricli  and  great,  and  urged  tlieni  to  bequeath  immense 
legacies  to  their  own  oid  rs.  The  subtle  jargon  ot 
|he   Schools  infected   their   whole  semblance    of 

•  Mnftlipjo),  Vol.  I .  p.  (t.37.  note  d. 
t  liisiory  ot  ihe  Abbcj  of  Su  Albau's,  by  Newcomc. 
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learning.  IJovvcver,  as  they  appeared  more  know- 
ing, and  were  ctrtainly  more  studious  than  the  other 
oidtrs,  they  gained  much  ground  in  this  century ; 
and  indeed  till  the  time  of  the  institution  ot"  the 
Jesuits,  tlicy  were  the  jiillars  of  the  papacy.  Per- 
secution of  heretics,  so  called,  fomied  a  great  part 
of  their  employment.  The  Dominicans*  in  par- 
tic  ilar  were  the  founders  of  tlie  Incjuisition.  These 
last  came  into  P^ngand  about  the  year  1221,  and 
first  appeared  at  Oxford.  The  IVanciscans  were 
first  settled  at  Cnnlcrhnry  in  1234.  They  both 
cultivated  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  being 
the  confidtniial  agents  of  the  pope,  they,  under 
vaiious  pretences,  exacted  large  sums  of  money 
through  the  kingdom,  and  fleeced  even  the  abbots 
ot  the  nioiiiLsteries.  The  bisho[)s  and  secular 
clergy  saw  tiiemselves  excluded  by  these  means 
from  the  confidence  of  the  laity.  Tor,  in  auri- 
cular confessions,  and  other  superstitions  of  the 
times,  the  friars  had,  by  the  poj)6's  authority,  very 
much  arrogated  to  themselves  tboJ power,  which  had 
formt  riy  been  possessed  by  the  clergy  f. 

'J  lie  Franciscans  particularly  undermined  the 
infl'ieuce  of  die  secular  ecclesiastics  by  populai- 
practices:  they  preached  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
country :  they  pretended  to  no  property  :  they  lived 
on  contributions  of  their  audiences,  and  walked 
barefoot  anil  in  mean  habits.  On  Sundays  and 
holydays  crowds  were  collected  to  hear  them  ;  and 
they  uere  received  as  confessors  in  preference  to 
■the  bi.shops  and  clergy:  and  tlius,  when  the  credit 
of  the  other  monastic  orders  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted, and  the  secular  clergj',  through  immora- 
lities, had  been  reduced  to  contempt,  two  new 
orders,  liaving  the  semblance  of  worth,  not  tlie 
.substance,  revived  \tlie  autiiority  of  the   Romish 

"  These  were  also  called  Jacobius,  from  their  settlement 
in  St.  JiiniesVstrcel  in  Hjtris. 
t  llisl.  Abbey  ol  St.  Alban's. 
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church,  siipporle<l  the  papacy,  strengthened  every 
reigning  superstition,  and,  by  deep-lairl  plans  of 
hypocrisy,  induced  numljers  to  enricli  botli  the 
papacy  and  the  monastic  foundations. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  paj)al  tyranny,  exer- 
cised through  their  means  in  liiis  century,  will  show 
the  abject  slaver)'  and  superstition  under  which  this 
Island  groaned.  In  1247  Innocent  iv.  pave  a 
commission  to  John  the  Franciscan,  as  follows  : 
"  Wc  charge  you,  that  if  the  ma,jor  part  of  the 
English  prelates  should  make  answer,  tliat  they  are 
exempt  from  foreitjn  jurisdiction,  you  demand  a 
greater  sum,  and  compel  them,  by  ecclesiastical 
censures,  to  withdraw  their  api)eak,  any  privilege 
or  indulgence  notwithstanding!" 

This  was  the  famous  "  noa  obstante  clause,"  by 
which  the  pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  doniinion, 
assumed  to  himself  the  same  dispensing  power  in 
tiie  church,  which  king  James  ir.  did  long  after  in 
tlje  state.  But  liie  punishment  of  the  former  for 
his  temerity  and  anogance  followed  not  so  soon  as 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  For  God  hatl  put  into 
tljc  hearts  of  princes  and  statesmen  to  fullil  Ins  will, 
anil  to  agiee,  and  give  tlieir  kingdom  to  the  bea»t, 
until  tJie  words  of  God  should  be  fulfilled  *.  And 
tlms  tlie  w  ickedncss  of  men  in  neglecting  his  GosjkjI 
was  justly  punished. 

So  shameless  Were  the  popes  at  this  time  in  their 
exactions,  luid  so  secure  was  tlieir  hold  on  the  abject 
superstition  of  mankind,  that  they  giossly  defrauded 
even  the  Franciscans  themselves,  and  were  not 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  Men,  v\ho  received 
not  tlie  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  reuised  sul)- 
mission  to  his  easy  yoke,  weie  induced  to  kiss  tlie 
iroti  rod  of  an  Ibilian  tyrant. 

Two  observations  of  Matthew  Paris,  taken  from 
diftcrent  parts  of  his  history,  and  compared  togc- 

•  Rev>.  xvii.  17. 
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ihcr,  seem  to  me  to  illustrate  in  a  good  degree  the 
nature  ot  the  suhjection  in  uhich  the  spirits  of  men 
were  held  in  those  times.     Speaking  of  the  innu- 
merable oppressions  and  corruptions  of  the  pope- 
dom, which  particularly  prevailed  during  the  long 
reij»n  of  king  Henry  iii.  the  pusillanimous  successor 
of  king  John,  he  breaks  out  into  an  anininted  apos- 
ti'oplic  to  tlie  poiic: — "  Holy  father,  why  do  you 
|)erniit  such  disorders?  you  deserve  the  hardships 
you  undergo :   you    deserve  to  wander  like  Cain 
through  the  earth. — I  would  know  what  preferment 
an   Knglishman  ever  obtains  in   Italy:   W'iiat  just 
reason   can   possibly  be  assigned,  why  foreigners 
should  prey  on  the  revenues  of  our  church? — Our 
^ins  have  brought  these  calamities  upon  us*."    The 
historian  alludes  to  the  residence  of  Innocent  iv.  at 
l.yon?,  where  he  was  obliged  to  hide  liimscif  from 
the  factions,  which  had  expelled  him  from  Italy  at 
that  time.     I  observe  also,  that  this  is  that  same, 
pope,  who  gave  the  imperious  commission  to  John   • 
tiie   Iranciscan  mentioned  above,  which  tomniis- 
sion  also  was  dated  from  Lyons.     If  the  reatler  lay 
all  tliese  circumstances  together,  the  unexampled 
tyranny  of  the  pa]ial  measures,  the  shameless  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  equity  and  decorum  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Italian  legates  anil  agents,  the 
strong  indignation  expressed  against  tliese  things  by 
Mich  learned  men  as  .Matthew  Paris,  and  even  tJie 
open  opposition  made  to  the  pope  in  those  times, 
lie  may  be  disposed  to  wonder  why  the  Roman 
i'.itrarchy  was  not  destroyed  by  a  combination  of 
princes  and  states.     If  this  be  a  difliculty,  the  con- 
>idcralion   of  another  passage   of  j\(atthew  Paris 
w  ill  sufficiently  explain  it.     Though  he  himself  has 
i:ivcn  us  the  plainest  accounts  of  the  cnormitits  of 
king  John,    wiio  was    beyond  question,    in  every 
light,  one  of  tlic  worst  of  princes,  and  oiic  of  the 
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worst  of  men,  vet  he  observes,  "  We  ou;:!!!  to 
hope,  and  most  assuredly  to  trust,  tliat  SQjne  good 
works,  «hich  he  did  in  tliis  lite,  will  plead  tor 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  he 
built  one  abbey,  and  dying  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  to  anotlitr."  So  grossly  icjnorant  was  this 
ingenious  and  valuable  historian  of  tiie  all-important 
article  of  justification  by  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ 
alone  tlirough  faith  !  It  was  the  revival  of  this 
article,  which  subvcitcd  die  foundation  of  the  Romitn 
religion  at  die  time  of  the  Reformation.  For  while 
men  allow  tliemselves  to  doubt  of  the  sufticiency  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  so  long  as  die  conscience  is 
harassed  witli  doubts  or  perplexities,  it  will  na- 
turally betake  itself  to  any  superstitions  which 
happen  to  prevail,  in  order  to  pacify  die  mind.  And 
tJie  popedom  held  out,  by  monastic  institutions  and 
a  variety  of  other  means,  such  a  quantity  of  false 
reliefs  to  u  guilty  conscience,  that  even  tlie  shame- 
less king  John  mijiht  seem  to  merit  tlie  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  certain  good  works.  M.  Paris  himself 
was  entangled  in  the  same  nets  of  Pharisaical  reli- 
gion. So  were  tlie  greater  part  of  mankind  through- 
out Europe  at  that  time.  We  have  seen,  however, 
tiiatthe  Waldenses  could  find  peace  and  relief  of 
conscience,"  and  the  expectation  of  heaven  tluough 
Jesus  Christ  alone  by  faitli ;  and  hehce,  were 
enabled  to  despise  the  whole  popcilom  «ith  all  its 
ap|)endagcs ;  while  others,  who  trembletl  in  con- 
science for  tlieir  sins,  and  knew  not  the  holy  wisdom 
of  resting  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  might 
swell  with  indignation  at  die  wickedness  ot  the  coui  t 
of  Rome,  yet  not  dare  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  its  bonds.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  palliate  the  Romish  abominations, 
tlmt  such  a  power  as  that  of  the  pope  was  neces- 
"_  ry  at  that  time,  to  tame  the  ferocious  spirits  of 
men;  and  that  the  power  of  tiie  p  ipe  preserved 
&ouie  order  in  society.     It  may  be  allowed  that  it 
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cement,  but 
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as  a  cement 
were  liel<i  by  it  m  llic  cords  ot"  superstition,  artU  w eie 
even  encourB<i(.*ii  to  live  in"  wickedness,  by  false 
hopes  ot  heaven.  Sucli  hopes  did  not  siinctify  but 
corrupt  tlieir  minds :  whereas  the  lailii  ot  Christ  at 
once  give>  peace  to  the  conscience,  and  leads  it  to 
irutf  lioliness. 

To  do  justice  to  the  real  protestant  character, 
wiiicli  began  with  Claudius  of  Turit)  "*,  and  at 
Icngtii  produced  the  Reformation,  it  ought  to  be 
known,  that  the  idolatry,  the  encouragement  of  sin, 
and  the  self-righteous  superstitions  subversive  of  the 
real  merit  of  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  the  Gospel, 
were  no  less  flagrant  in  the  popedom  than  tiiey  have 
been  represented,  and  were  understood  to  be  bv 
our  fathers.  Therefore,  against  some  modern  at- 
tempts to  give  a  specious  colour  to  tlie  Hon^an  abo- 
minations, it  may  \)C  proper,  in  addition  to  wliat 
has  already  been  stated,  to  give  two  authentic  facts, 
which  will  not  need  mucii  comment. 

In  tlie  year  i'2.34.  Po|>e  Gregory  ix.  willing  to 
revive  the  cause  oi  the  eastern  crusades,  which, 
througli  a  series  of  disa.strous  events,  was  now  much 
on  the  decline ;  and  feeling  tlie  connexion  between 
1234.  this  cause  and  tlic  credit  of  the  popedom,  by  a  bull 
directed  to  all  Christendom  invited  men  to  ussumc 
the  cros?.  and  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  Not- 
nithstanding,"  says  he,  "  the  ingratitude  of  Chris- 
tians, tlie  goodness  of  God  is  not  witlidrawn  from 
them.  His  "I"  providence  is  still  actively  engaged  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  mankind :  his  remedie.s 
.suit  their  temper;  his  prescriptions  arc  proportioned 
to  the  disease. — 'i  he  service  to  w  hich  they  are  now 
invited  is  an  effectual  atonemknt  for  the 
miscarriages  of  a  negligent  life:  the  discipline  of  u 
regtilar  pe.^ance  would  have  ilisconraged  many 
oliendcTs  so  much,  tliat  they  would  have  had  no 
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heart  to  venture  upon  it:  but  the  Holy  War  is  a    cent. 
compendious  nietliotl  of  discharging  men  from  guilt,      '"" 
and  restoring  them  to  tlie  Divine  tavour.     Even  if 
they  die  on  tlieir  march,  the  intention  will  be  taken 
for  the  deed,  and  many  in  this  way  may  be  crowned 
wiUiout  lighting." 

As  I  have  ventured  to  contradict  some  positions  Comipiion* 
of  Mosheim  and  other  protcstant  AVriters,  who  po'iIj„"n,. 
seemed  to  me  to  date  the  gross  corruptions  of 
popedom  too  early,  so  the  same  regard  for  veracity, 
which  is  the  capital  quality  of  a  real  historian, 
requires  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  strict  truth  of 
their  representations  of  Komish  evils,  in  the  times 
ill  which  they  really  did  jircvail.  In  op|josition, 
tlierefore,  to  tlie  glosses  of  tliose,  who  seem  to 
maintain^  that  papal  indulgences  had  no  connexion 
whli  men's  eternal  state,  but  related  only  to  their 
ecclesiastical  privileges  in  this  life,  let  it  be  submit- 
ted to  the  reader,  w  hether  every  jjerson  who  reacls 
the  bull  of  Gregoi7  ix.  must  not  have  understood, 
tliat  he  pretended  in  the  name  of  God  to  absolve 
crusaders  from  real  guilt,  and  to  ensure  to  them  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  whether  he  did  not  in  effect 
oppose  tlic  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
teach  men  to  ground  their  justification  from  God, 
in  contempt  of  that  atonement,  on  the  merit  of  the 
perlbrinance  of  the  military  service,  which  he  en- 
joined. It  is  easy  to  multiply  futile  distinctions ; 
but  to  w  hat  purpose  are  they  introduced  at  all,  when 
the  obvious  practical  sense  of  the  bull  could  only 
be  that,  which  1  liave  mentioned,  when  it  was  so 
uudei-stood,  and  wlien  it  induced  men  to  act  with 
wjcli  hopes  and  views  as  have  been  stated  ? 

Indeed  while  severe  penances  had  been  in  repute, 
and  men  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  undergo 
them,  the  atonement  of  Christ  had  long  been  ren- 
dered in  efl'ecl  insignificant ;  and  self-righteous  pros- 
[iccts  of  the  Divine  favour  laad  been  encouraged 
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throughout  tlie  Christian  world.  But  tlie  evil  was 
n>jw  multiplied  exceedingly.  The  additional  doc- 
trine of  couiinutation  for  penances,  \\  hilc  it  removed 
the  mind  still  tkrther  fi'om  tlie  faith  of  Christ,  and 
fixed  its  dependence  more  strongly  on  the  pope- 
dom, openetl  the  floodgates  of  wickedness  and  vice, 
taught  men  to  gratify  every  disposition  of  corrupt 
nature,  and  to  believe  such  gratifications  consistent 
M'ith  a  prospect  ol  gaining  the  Divine  favour.  It  is 
then  to  no  purpose  for  men  to  dedaim  with  Matt. 
Paris  against  the  corruptions  of  this  or  Uiat  pope, 
while  with  him  they  maintain  the  self-righteous 
principle  of  popery  itself.  Evils  of  the  woi"st  kind 
must  prevail,  while  we  think  ourselves  capable  of 
making  atonement  for  our  sins  by  any  kind  of  «  orks 
■whatever.  Let  us  learn  the  true  humility  and  the 
genuine  faith  of  the  Gospel,  which  works  by  the 
love  of  (jod  and  man  ;  and  tlien  tlie  practical  evils 
will  vanish  for  want  of  a  foundation.  Protestants 
will  always  have  a  strong  temptation  to  embrace 
.some  self-righteous  notions,  as  those  of  Popery  or 
Socinianisni,  or  perhaps  they  may  ultimately  have 
recourse  to  Atheism  itself,  when  they  neglect  the 
real  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  These  considera- 
tions merit  a  very  serious  attention :  they  evince  the 
importance  of  tlie  reformation',  and  illustrate  tl)C 
nature  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

The  other  fact,  which  demonstrates  the  genuine 
character  of  the  religion  which  predominated  in 
Europe,  I  have  extracted  from  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished *.  John  Maryns  was  abbot  of  St.  Alban's 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wlio>e  dying 
words  are  recorded  to  have  been  to  this  eflect:  ''  O 
holy  Alban,  whom  I  Irave  loved  and  addressed  as 
uiy  best  aid !  as  I  have  existed  and  lived  by  thy  help, 
HO,  O  glorious  Saint!  deteud  me  from  tlie  pains  of 


'  Hibtory  of  ihc  Abbey  of  Sa'mt  Albao's,  by  Newcomo, 
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hell."  Who  this  same  Albaan  was,  or  whether  he 
le^-er  existed  at  all,  are  questions  not  easily  answered, 
■nor  is  it  material  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  whctlier 
lie  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  saint;  but  it  is  evident 
that  John  Maryns,  by  a  solemn  act  of  worship, 
placed  the  same  confidence  in  him,  which  Stephen 
did  in  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  coinrnittcd  his  depart- 
ing spirit  into  his  hands.  Tlie  distinctions,  it  seems, 
insisted  on  by  the  Papists,  between  the  higher  and 
inferior  kinds  of  worship,  are  futile  evasions.  Serious 
wnrshippcrs  of  their  communion  practically  opposed 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Christianity,  "  There  is 
one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man  *." 
Jje  devotions  of  Maryna  were  perfectly  analogous 
tliose  then  in  fashion.  The  idolatry  of  the  Ro- 
nish  communion  is  evident ;  and,  when  the  reader 
jllects  what  has  been  ^Aid  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
ildense?,  lie  will  see  how  far  tlieir  representations 
of  Anti-Christ  arc  tminded  in  fact. 

That  the  ecclesiastical  |>owers  in  these  miserable 

^#mes  were  hot  at  all  inclined  to  promote  piety  and 

Kvtue  among  their  subject*,  but  that  they  studied 

Miiefly   tlieir  secular    emoluments,    appears  from 

"titimbcrless  evidences  in  this  century.    Let  it  suffice 

h>  this  place  to  mention  two.     First,  the  Franciscans 

and  Dominicans  were  employed  in  enlisting  men 

into  the  service  of  the  crusadea  by  Gregory  ix.  the 

Huiltor    of    the    impious    bull    mention«Hl    above. 

They  engaged  in  tlie  business  with  much  ardour : 

.ftiwl  as  it  of^en  hapfK-ned  that  persons,  who  in  the 

tarnitii  of  zeal  hud  taken  the  Cross,  repented  aftcr- 

rards,  when  tliey  began  to  think  seriously  of  the 

^dilficulties  of  the  enterprise,  these  friars  were  em- 

plovcil  to  release  sucli  devotees  from  their  vows,  on  P'ovi»io'iai 

1     ■  /•        .  .  .1      .  •        I     bull  ol  In- 

Ibt  payment  of  a  hue.     It  may  easily  be  cojicoived,  n.-cent  i\ . 
''    t  much  wealth  would  be  anm?sed  by  this  dispens-     a.  v. 
iwwerf.      Secondly,    In    124.2   Innocent  iv.     1:242. 
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sent  a  provisional  bull  to  king  Ilenry  iii.  of  Eng- 
land, which  informed  him,  that  if  he  should  happen 
to  lay  violent  hartds  on  an  ecclesiastic,  and  to  fall 
under  the  censure  of  the  canons,  he  might  be  ab- 
solved on  submitting  to  the  customary  penance*  ! 

At  this  time,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  the  doctiine  of  "  grace  of  con- 
gruity"  was  in  high  repute :  in  other  words,  justifi- 
cation by  men's  own  works  was  insisted  on :  and 
while  some  decent  show  of  respect  was  paid  in 
M'ORDs  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  real  meritorious 
objects,  on  which  men  were  taught  to  place  their 
liope,  were  some  performances,  by  which  tliey  might, 
in  a  lower  sense,  deserve  grace,  and  purchase  the 
application  of  it  to  themselves  f.     Thus,  a  religion 
prevailed,  which  accommodated  all  sorts  of  sinners. 
Those  of  a  more  decent  cast  were  taught  to  expect 
the  Divine  favour  by  their  own  works,  which  deserv- 
ed grace  of  congruity ;   and  the  most  scandalous 
transgressors,  by  the  doctrine  of  commutation  for 
oflences,  might  still  obtain  forgiveness  :  the  exercise 
of  munificence  toward  tlie  hierarchy  was  sure  to 
cover  all  crimes ;  but  the  humble  and  the  contrite 
alone,  M  ho  fclt  what  sin  is,  and  sighed  for  a  remeily, 
found  no  relief  to   consciences,   which  could  not 
admit  the  delusive  refi-eshments   provided   by  the 
jjapacy.     These,    either   mourned    in   secret,    and 
jioured  out  their  souls  to  tliat  God,  who  says  to  his 
creatures,    "  seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  or  if  they 
united    themselves  in   a    body  of  faithful    people, 
maintained  the  character  of  those,  "  of  whom  llie 
world    was    not    worthy,"    and    suffered    the    ex- 
ti'eniitics  of  persecution,  under  the  name  of  Wal- 
ilenses. 

The  Scripture  in  all  this  time  was  neglected :  the 


knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  m  a 
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ntcosurc  lost;    and,  as  if  the  prince  of  darkness, 
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tlivough  the  medium  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
hud  not  sulVicientiy  blinded  the  minds  ot'  men  in 
religious  concerns,  even  tlie  learning  itself,  which 
■was  reviving,  became  a  |X)wcrfuI  instrun)ent  of 
augmenting  the  general  obscurity.  For  the  school- 
men, admitting  no  first  principles,  reasoned  on  evei"y 
subject,  and  thus  involved  every  religious  notion  in 
sceptical  intricacy.  The  nord  of  God  was  not  ap- 
j>ealed  to,  but  Aristotle  and  the  fathers  were  consi- 
dered as  decisive*. 

That  sophistical  kind  of 'learning,  which  Roger 
Bacon  censured,  was  thriving  throughout  all  tliis 
period.  And  in  1 252  the  college  of  divines  at  Paris, 
called  Sorbonnc,  ■nas  erected  by  Robert  De  Sor- 
bonne,  a  particular  friend  of  Lewis  ix|. 

M'ith  what  difficulties  men,  who  truly  feared 
God  in  Europe  at  that  day,  had  to  grapple  in  work- 
ing out  tlieir  salvation,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
Uiis  review.  Not  even  nobility  of  rank  could  se- 
cure such  persons  from  the  horrors  of  persecution. 
Some  uoblcmen  in  Als^ace  had  dared  to  reprehend 
the  conduct  of  Innocent  111.  paiticularly  hJs  impo- 
sition of  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The  bishops  of 
that  country  had  influence  enough  to  oppress  these 
innovators ;  and,  in  one  day,  they  burnt  in  the  tlamcs 
a  hundred  of  them  or  their  associates.  Individuals, 
however,  tliere  doubtless  were,  who,  having  no  op- 
portunity of  Christian  fellowship,  worshipped  God 
in  .secret,  and  found  that  Unction  from  the 
I  Holy  One  which  teacheth  all  things:|:. 
^H  Of  the  Eastern  Churches  scarce  any  thing  wor- 
^^  tliy  of  relation  occurs :  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
I  mention,   that  in  the  year  i2gg  Othman,   in  the 

I  East,  was  proclaimed  sultan,  and  founded  a  new 

^^L     empire.     The  p«.ople  afterwards,  as  well  as  tlie  em- 
^V    peror,  were  called  after  his  name.     The  mixed  mul- 
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titude,  of  whicli  this  people  was  composed,  were' 
the  remains  ot"  four  sultaiiies  wliich  liud  for  some 
time  subsisted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Euplirales.  Thus  the  four  angels,  whicli  were 
I>ound  in  Euphrates,  were  loosed,  and  under  the 
name  of  TuiiKs  succeeded  the  Saracens  both  in 
the  propagation  of  Maliometanism,  and  in  diflusing 
the  horrors  of  war  *.  Providence  liad  destined 
thera  to  scourge  the  people  of  Europe  for  their 
idolatry  and  flagitiousness ;  and  Europe  still  repent- 
ed not.  But  the  Divine  prophecies  were  fulfilled — 
and  "  he  may  run  tliat  readeth." 


CHAP.   VI. 


AUTHORS    AND    EMINENT    PERSONS 
IN    THIS    CENTURY. 

On  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
scarce  any  thing  occurs  in  this  age.  The  godly 
spirit  of  missionaries,  which  had  been  the  glory  of 
the  declining  Church,  was  by  tliis  time  exhausted ; 
so  extensively  had  the  papal  corruptions  prevailed. 
The  only  accession  to  the  Christian  name  in  Europe 
seems  to  have  been  the  conversion,  as  it  is  called, 
of  tlie  Prussians,  Lidiuanians,  and  some  adjoining 
provinces. 

Prussia  was  one  of  the  last  regions  of  the  North, 
whicli  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  tlie  popedom.  The 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants, 
wei-e  uncommonly  great.  The  Teutonic  knights, 
after  they  had  lost  their  possessions  in  Palestine, 
took  tlie  cross  against  tlie  Prussians,  and,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  forced  them  to  receive 
the  name  of  Christ;  but  I  know  no  evidences  of 
piety,  cither  in  tlie  raissiouaries  or  io  the  proselytes. 

•  Rev.  ix. — Newton,  S'  Vol.  Prophecies,  page  ll6. 
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The  destruction,  however,  of  tlie  old  idolatiy,  and    cent, 
tlie    introduction    of    something    of    Cliristianity,  ,    ^'" 
would  eventually,  at  least,  prove  a  biessiu''  to  this 
people. 

Arsenius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  will  uc--crve  Ar,cniu< 
a  place  in  these  niciuoirs.  AtUr  that  Constantinople  comtami- 
was  taken  by  the  French  and  V^cnetians,  the  seat  of  ""I'lf 
the  Greek  empire  had  been  transferred  to  Nice  in 
Bitliynia,  of  wiiidi  metropolis,  under  the  reign  of 
Theodonis  Lascaris,  Arseuius  was  apfioijited  bishop. 
He  wi\A  renowned  for  piety  and  6Hn])licity,  and 
luul  lived  a  monastic  liii.*  neai*  A|)ollonia.  Theo- 
doras, a  little  before  his  dcatli,  eunslituted  him  one 
of  tJie  guardians  of  his  eon  John,  an  infant  in  tlie 
sixth  year  of  liig  age.  But  tlje  integrity  and  virtue 
of  the  bishop  were  no  security  at^ainst  t>>e  nuihitioii 
Mod  perlldy  of  the  times.  Mic:hael  Pala-ologus 
usurped  tlic  sovereignty ;  and  Arsenius  at  length, 
with  reluctance,  overjiowered  by  the  influetjcc  of 
the  nobility,  consented  to  place  tlic  diudem  on  hjd 
bead,  with  tliis  express  conditiun,  thut  he  should 
resign  the  empire  to  the  royal  uilimt  when  he  siioutd 
Cl  Maturity. 

IS,  alter  lie  liad  made  this  concession,  had 
the  mortification  to  iind  his  pupil  treated  uith  ' 
perfect  disregard ;  aud,  probably,  repenting  of  what 
he  had  done,  he  i^tired  from  his  See  to  a  nxmas- 
lery.  Sometime  after,  by  a  sudden  revolution, 
Pltlaologus  recovered  Constantinople  from  tlie 
LHtins;  but,  amidst  all  his  successes,  he  fuund  it 
aeoesawy  to  his  reputation  to  recal  the  bishop,  and 
he  fixed  him  in  tl)e  metropolitan  See.  So  great 
was  the  asceiulancy  of  tJie  character  of  a  virtuous 
prelate  over  tiic  poUtics  of  an  unprincipled  usurper, 
tfaotig^  covered  with  secular  glory !  Pala?ologus, 
however,  still  dreaded  the  youth,  wliom  he  had  so 
deeply  i[ijure<l,  and,  to  prevent  tiim  from  recovering 
the  throne,  he  had  recourse  to  the  barbarous  policy 
of  putting  «ut  his  eyes.     Arsenius  hearing   this. 
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excommunicated  the  emperor,  who  then  made  some 
pretences  of  repentance.  But  the  bishop  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  Church ;  and  Pala."ologus 
had  the  baseness  to  accuse  him  of  certain  crimes 
before  an  assembly  of  priests.  Arsenius  was  con- 
vened before  the  venal  assembly,  condemned,  aud 
banished  to  a  small  island  of  the  Propontis.  But, 
conscious  of  his  integrity,  he  bore  his  sufferings  with 
serenity  and  composure ;  and,  requesting  that  an 
account  mi;:ht  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the 
£liurch,  he  showed  tliat  three  pieces  of  gold,  which 
he  had  earned  by  transcribing  Psalms,  were  the 
whole  of  his  property.  This  same  emperor,  who 
had  tlie  meanness,  by  false  accusation,  to  expel  Ar- 
senius from  his  See,  still  confessed,  how  much  wick- 
edness stands  in  awe  of  viitue,  by  soliciting  him  to 
repeal  his  ecclesiastical  censin-es.  The  deprived 
prelate,  liowever,  who  never  had  been  fond  of  sa- 
cerdotal dignity,  remained  content  with  his  obscurity, 
and,  to  liis  last  breath,  refused  tlie  request  of 
tlic  usurper,  who  still  retained  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity  *. 

Gibbon  relates  this  story  with  no  material  varia- 
tion from  tlie  account,  which  I  have  given.  But, 
in  his  usual  manner,  he  ridicules  and  scoffs  at  the 
virtuous  patriarch,  and  ascribes  his  professions  of 
disinterestedness  to  sullcnness  and  vain-glory.  How 
must  an  ecclesiastic  conduct  himself,  in  order  to 
procure  the  approbation  of  tliis  historian  ?  If  the 
Christian  hero  before  us  (for  he  seems  to  have 
truly  feared  (Jod)  had  flattered  and  gratilied  the 
usurper  in  all  his  desires  and  demands,  we  should 
then  have  heard  of  his  hypocrisy  and  ambition. 
Now  that  he  voluntarily  descends  ft"om  a  state  of 
grandeur,  to  poverty,  disgrace,  and  exile,  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  conscience,  he  must  be  suspected  of 
sullenness  aud  pride.     But  by  their  fruits  men  are 
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to  be  known ;  and,  by  thcni,  so  far  as  they  appear     cent. 
in  tins  case,  we  may  form  a  juilgment  of  Arseuius,  ^  ^"' ,  ^ 
of  Palseologus,  and  of  Gibbon. 

\Ye  have  oiven  an  instance  of  a  bishop,  in  tiie 
East,  who  feared  God.     Let  us  now  behoui  a  sinii-  D^ti'.of 
lar  instance  of  uprightness  in  a  bishop  of  tlie  West,  all  uprigiit 
John  Scot,  bishop  of  Duukeld,  died  in  the  year  '"*'"'C- 
1202.      He  was  an  Englishman,   who  iiad   been     ''^•^• 
arclideacon  of  St.  Andrews,  and  thence  was  prefer-     ^  ^'^'^' 
red  to  this  See*.     He  was  conspicuous  in  tliat  cor- 
rupt age  for  pastoral  vigilance  and  a  conNcienfious 
conduct.     The  county  of  Argyle  Mas  part  of  his 
diocese,  and,  in  that  county,  the  people  understood 
only  the  Irish  tongue.     Scot,  unwilling  to  receive 
emoluments  from  a  people,  whose  souls  lie  could  not 
edify,  wrote  to  |)ope  Clement  iii.  desiring  hiui  to 
constitute  Argyle  a  separate  See,  and  to  confer  the 
bishopric  on  Evaldus  his  chaplain,  who  was  well 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  could  speak  Irish. 
"  How,  says  he,  can  I  give  a  coinfortable  account 
to  the  Judge  of  the  world  at  the  last  day,  if  I  j)re- 
tend  to  teach  those,  who  cannot  understanti  me  ? 
The  revenues  suffice  for  two  bisho])?,  if  we  are  con- 
tent with  a  competenc}'',  and  are  not  prodiizal  of  the 
patrimony  of  Christ.     It  is   better  to  lessen  the 
charge,  and  increase  the  number  of  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard."     His  whole  request  was  granted, 
but  the  election  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till 
the  year  1200.     Clement  the  Third  died  in  1191.  ^,^'"'"''" 
Sentiments  such  as  these  would  have  done  honour     \  j^ 
to  the  purest  ages.     It  seemed  worth  while  to  give     hqi, 
some  illustration  to  the  opinion  of  the  Waldenscs, 
"  who  professed  that  there  were  pious  men,  who 
lived  in  Eabvlon:"  and  John  Scot  deserves  to  be 
regarded  as  a  practical  teacher  of  bishops  and  pas- 
tors in  all  ages. 

Great  Britain  furnishes  us  with  a  similar  instance. 

•  Collier,  Vol.  I.  pagp  411. 
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Seval,  archbishop  of  York,  wrote  to  pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  agahist  his  violent  and  oppressive  con- 
duct, and  exhorted  him  to  follow  Peter, — to  feed, 
not  to  devour,  the  sheep  of  Christ.  The  particular 
occasion  of  tliis  letter  was,  that  the  pope  had  in- 
truded a  person  named  Jordan  into  the  deanery  of 
York*.  The  courage  and  integrity  of  Seval  en- 
raged the  pope,  who,  on  some  pretence,  excommu" 
nicated  him :  he  still  however  persisted,  and  witli- 
stootl  the  intrusion  of  unworthy  clergymen.  The 
Romanists  harassed  him  with  their  utmost  male- 
volence ;  but  he  was  honoured  by  the  people.  He 
died  in  12.58,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  archbishopric, 
of  v\^hich  he  seems  to  have  kept  possession  till  iiis 
decease. 

Ileiny  of  Gaunt,  archdeacon  of  Tournay,  called 
"  the  lainous  Teacher,"  wrote  against  ecclesiastical 
abuses :  he  maintained,  that  a  prelate  was  subject 
to  law,  was  no  Lord,  and  that  evil  became  not 
good  because  the  pope  commanded  or  permitted 

"1-  .  . 

W  illiam  de  St.  Amour,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 

and  professor  of  divinity  in  tlie  university  of  Paris, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Christianity, 
which  appeared  in  the  Roman  communion  in  tliis 
century.  He  had  his  name  from  St.  Amour  in 
Franche  Comptc,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The 
mendicant  orders  seldom  met  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  able  adversary.  The  Dominicans  in  particular 
seemed  desirous  to  engross  all  the  power  and  influence 
of  the,  university  to  themselves,  while  the  doctors, 
resisting  their  unjust  encroachments,  excluded  tliem 
from  their  society.  In  the  year  1 25,5  tlie  debate 
was  brought  before  pope  Alexander  iv.  who,  with 
intolerable  arrogance,  ordered  the  university  not 
only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former  sta- 
tion, but  also  to  grant  them  as  many  protessorsbtps, 

•  Cent  Magd.  XUI.  page  550.  f  Collier. 
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as  they  should  require*.     Thus  tlie  friars  not  only    cent. 
intruded  theaiselves  into  the  dioceses  and  churches     ^t"- 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and,  by  the  sale  of  in-        ' 
dulgences  and  a  variety  of  scandalous  exactions, 
perverted  whatever  of  good  order  and  disci|)line 
remained  in  the  Church,   but  also  began  to  domi- 
neer over  the  seminaries  of  learning.     And,  in  all 
this,  as  the  pope  was  the  principal  leader,  a  des- 
potism   of   the  very  worst  nature  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  Christendom.     The  docto;-s 
<rf"  the  university  of  Paris  now  loudly  joined  in'  the 
cry  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the  invasions  of  the 
mendicants ;  and  indeed  the  papal  power  at  this 
time  ruled  with  absolute  dominion.     No  pastor  of 
a  church  could  maintain  any  due  authority  over  the 
laity,  if  a  Francbcan  or  Dominican  appeared  in 
his  parish,  to  sell  indulgences,  and  to  receive  con- 
fessions ;  and  tlic  most  learned  body  of  men  at  that 
tkne  in  Europe,  were  now  subject  to  the  government 
of  those  agents  of  popedom.    The  magistrates  of 
Paris,  at  first,  were  disposed  to  protect  the  univer- 
sity; but  the  teiTor  of  the  papal  edicts  reduced 
them  at  length  to  silence ;  and  not  only  the  Domi' 
nicans,  but  also  the  Franciscans,  assumed  whatever 
power  they  pleased  in  tliat  famous  seminary,  and 
knew  no  other  restrictions,  except  what  tlie  Konian 
tyrant  imposed  upon  them. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  St.  Amour  were  re-  St.  Amour 
markably  distinguished  in  this   controversy.      He  ,g][S"J"  h, 
wrote  several  treatises  against  the  mendicant  orders,  mendiont 
and  particularly  a  book  published  in  tlie  year  i2o5,     "  '"' 
concerning  the  perils  of  the  latter  days.     Persuaded 
as  he  was  that  St.  Paul's  propliecy  of  tlie  latter 
times  t  was  fulfilling  in  tlie  abominations  of  the 

•  In  this  brief  account  of  St.  Amour,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  substance  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Cenittriatort,  in  Da  Pin,  Moslieim,  and  Vox  tlte  Martyr* 

^  2  Tim.  iii,  I. 
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friars,  he  laid  down  tliirty-nine  marks  of  false 
teachers.  He  might  have  reduced  them  to  a  much 
siuallcr  nnmber ;  for,  unavoidably,  many  of  his 
marks  will  hivolve  and  imply  one  another.  He  ex- 
poses,, however,  with  much  discernment  and  per 
spicuity,  the  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  flattery,  and 
sordid  artifices  of  the  friars :  he  particularly  in- 
veighs against  their  intrusion  into  the  folds  of  other 
pastors,  and  their  attempts  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  dock  from  their  lawful  teachers.  An  unwor- 
thy practice  too  common  even  in  the  best  times  of 
the  Church ! — and  which,  from  the  love  of  novelty 
and  the  instability  so  natural  to  mankind,  has  evef 
found  but  too  much  encouragement !  St.  Amour 
takes  notice  of  this  sort  of  opposition  which  St. 
Paul  met  with  at  Corinth,  and  shows  that  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  true  pastor,  not  to  be  fond  of  building  oo 
another  man's  foundation,  and  not  to  boast  iit 
another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  our 
hand*.  This  was  to  strike  directly  at  the  particular 
practices  of  the  mendicants;  who  were  also  remark- 
ably active  in  engaging  the  laity  to  cnricli  their 
orders,  and  omitted  no  methods  to  amplify  their 
possessions.  St.  Amour,  with  a  discernment  re- 
markably keen  for  these  times,  explains  our  Sa- 
viour's precepts  concerning  the  selling  of  what  a 
man  has,  and  the  giving  of  it  to  the  poor,  showing 
that  the  inward  anfection  and  practical  preference 
in  all  cases  of  competition,  are  the  things,  which 
Christ  meant  to  inculcate,  not  the  literally  parting 
with  all  our  property,  of  which  generosity  hypocrites 
boasted  nmch. 

A  few  j'ears  before  the  unrighteous  decision  of 
the  pope  in  favour  of  the  friars,  a  fanatical  book, 
under  the  title  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting 

■  Gospel,"  was  published  by  a  Franciscan,  which,  by 

■  exalting  Francis  above  Jesus  Christ,  and  arrogating 

•  2  Cor.  -x.  16. 
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to  his  order  the  glory  of  reforining  mankind  by  a  cent. 
new  Gospel  substituted  in  the  room  of  that  of  .  ^"'"  . 
Christ,  attempted  to  exalt  that  mendicant  tribe  to 
the  height  of  divine  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind. The  universal  ferment  excited  by  tliis  im- 
pious, book,  obliged  Alexander  iv.  to  suppress  it 
in  the  year  1 255,  and  lie  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  in 
secret,  willing  to  spare  the  reputation  of  the  men- 
dicants. But  the  university  of  Paris,  v\  hich,  in  the 
same  year,  received  that  grievous  injury  from  the 
pontiftj  which  has  been  mentioned,  insisted  upon  a 
public  condemnation.-of  the  book,  and  Alexander, 
mighty  as  he  was  in  power,  was  constrained,  for 
once,  to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  mankind ;  and 
he  publicly  committed  the  F.-^nciscan's  performance 
to  Uie  flames.  The  next  year,  however,  he  revenged 
himself  on  St.  Amour,  by  ordering  his  book  on  the 
perils  of  the  latter  days  to  be  also  committed  -to  the 
flames,  and  by  banishing  him  out  of  France.  The 
persecuted  champion  retired  into  Franche  Comptc, 
the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  iv.  he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  wrote 
against  the  abuses  of  popery  with  persevering  ardour, 
and  died  esteemed  and  regretted  by  all  in  the  Roman 
churcl),  who  retained  any  regard  for  Christian  truth 
and  piety.  This  seems  the  substance  of  all  that  is 
known  concerning  this  extraordinary  personage,  Avho 
only  wanted  a  more  favourable  soil,  in  which  he 
alight  bring  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  those  protestant 
principles,  the  seeds  of  which  he  nourished  in  his 
breast. 

John  *  de  Poliaco,  a  disciple  of  St.  Amour,  trodc  ^^""'fj"^' 
in  the  steps  of  his  master,  and  insisted  on  tlie  rights  deVsiUcJ! 
of  the  parochial  clergy  to  liear  the  confessions  of     a.  d. 
the  laity,  and  condemned  the  general  license  of  dis-    1277. 
charging  that  function,  which  the  pope  gave  to  the 

•  Mngd.  Cent.  13. 
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mendicant  orders.  Both  parties  seem  involved  in 
the  superstition  of  auricular  confession;  but  the 
mendicants  evidently  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
justice.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  what  was 
the  real  character  of  John :  this,  however,  is  cer- 
tain,— He  was  condemned  by  papal  authority  in  the 
year  1277. 

Francis  of  Assisium,  founder  of  the  Minor 
Friars,  was  doubtless  an  extraordinary  character. 
He  was  bom  at  Assisium,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  was  disinherited  by  his  father,  wlio  was  dis- 
gusted at  his  enthusiasm.  In  1209*  he  founded 
his  order,  which  was  but  too  successful  in  the  world. 
His  practices  of  devotion  were  monstrous,  and  he 
seems  ever  to  have  bcrn  the  prey  of  a  whimsical 
imagination.  Pride  and  deceit  are  not  uncommonly 
connected  with  a  temper  like  his,  and  he  gave  a 
memorable  instance  of  both.  It  is  certain  tliat  he 
was  impressed  with  five  wounds  on  his  btidy,  re- 
sembling the  wounds  of  Christ  crucified.  It  is 
certain  also,  that  he  pretended  to  have  received  the 
inipres&icn  as  a  mii"aculoas  favour  from  heaven. 
'Jo  describe  the  particulars  of  such  a  story,  would 
be  to  descend  beneath  the  dignity  of  history.  Let 
it  suffice  to  have  mentioned  in  general  what  is  au- 
thentic, whence  the  reader  may  form  some  notion 
of  tlie  truth  of  St.  Paul's  prediction,  concerning 
the  man  whose  coming  was  to  be  after  tlie  working 
of  Satan  with  lying  wonders f.  The  papacy  in- 
deed was  full  of  such  figments  at  this  time.  Francis 
sought  for  glory  among  men  by  his  follies  and  absur- 
dities, and  he  Ibund  the  genius  of  the  age  so  adapted 
to  bis  own,  tliat  he  gained  immense  admiration  and 
applause.  He  died  in  1-226,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  J.     Posterity  saw  his  order  splendid  in 


*  A]ban  Butler.  +  2  Tli«8.  ii.  9. 
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secular  greatness,  though  under  the  mask  of  poverty;'  ,CE^"r. 
and  we  have  already  recounted  the  dreams  of  one  ''*"• 
of  his  disciples,  who  was  no  mean  imitator  of  his 
master*.  'J'he  serious  and  intelligent  follower  of 
Jesus  will  not  be  staggered  at  such  disgustful  coun- 
terfeits of  Christian  virtue.  He  will  recognize  in 
tfaem  the  hand  of  Satan,  deluding  with  fictitious 
holiness  men,  who  had  despised  that  iiolinesj  which. 
was  genuine.  And  thus  they,  who  believed  not  the 
truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,  were 
justly  given  over  to  diabolical  infatuations  f.  No- 
thing lias  happened  but  according  to  scriptural 
revelation ;  and  the  duty  of  humbly  and  seriously 
attending  to  the  divine  oracles,  as  our  true  wisdom 
and  felicity,  is  made  evident. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  his  contemporary,  D.>n.inicnri 
Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  Dominicans,     lie  was    f"»'>^^ 
a  Spaniard,  born  in  the  year  1170.    In  fictitious     ■*•  ^' 
miracles  and  monstrous  austerities,  he  resembled     * ^ 'O- 
Francis  +.     We  have  seen  how  he  laboured  among 
the  Waldenses.     Butler  observes,  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  cruelties  of  the  crusades,  atKl  asserts, 
that  he  was  not  connected  with  the  inquisition; 
though  he  owns  that  the  project  of  this  court  was 
first  formed  in  a  council  of  Toulouse  in  i'i2(),  and 
that  in  1 233,  two  Dominican  friars  were  the  first   n.c  f.rtt 
inquisitors.     Let  us  exercise  as  much  candour  as  '"<i"'»""" 
possible  on  a  subject  very  much  controverted,  and  DoiuMiicBo 
admit  with  a  learned  historian^,  that  Dominic  was      '""'• 
an  inquisitor,  but  not  in  the  most  oftensive  sense  of     "*"  "* 
the  word.     Let  it  be  rcmembered,  however,  that       "''^^" 
candour  is  due  also  to  the  Waldenses,  wliom  the 
learned  Iloman  Catholic,  to  whose  industry  I"  am 
repeatedly  obliged,   describes,  from  Le  Gendre's 

*  Viz.  The  author  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Evei lasting 
Gospel."     See  the  bottom  of  p.  'JO. 

+  2Thess.ii.  t  Butler,  Vol.  Vlll. 
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CH  »P.  history  of  France,  as  a  coinbiiialion  of  shocking  ban- 
ditti, and  whom  he  accuses  of  holding  the  unlawful- 
ness of  oaths,  and  of  putting  men  to  death.  These 
charges  have  been  sufficiently  confuted  by  what  we 
have  seen  from  their  ow  n  memoirs.  The  biographer, 
who  found  it  so  very  easy  to  acquit  Dominic,  should 
not  have  condemned  the  Waldenses  on  such  errone- 
ous information. 

Butler  also  commends  the  piety  of  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  the  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the 
father  of  the  famous  malcontent  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  iii. — 
And  though  he  condemns  the  barbarities  of  the 
crusades,  be  represents  the  Waldenses  as  the  ene- 
mies of  public  peace,  and  the  laws  of  civil  society. 
In  this  the  learned  author  speaks  against  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  princes  under  whom  they 
lived,  and  «ho  oAvncd  them  to  be  tlie  best  of 
subjecfs. 

To  return  to  Dominic.  He  seems  to  have  shown 
no  one  evidence  of  genuine  humility,  or  of  evange- 
lical piety.  In  religious  pride-  he  lived ;  and,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  he  died  in  the  same  temper  and 
in  tlie  greatest  ignorance.  For  in  his  last  hours  he 
promised  his  brethren,  that  he  would  never  forget 
ihem,  when  he  was  gone  to  God,  If  persons, 
who  inquire  into  the  nature  of  true  religion,  exa- 
mined with  more  precision  the  true  marks  of  pride 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  humility  on  Uie  other, 
they  would  not  be  so  easily  imposed  on  by  false 
pretensions. 

1  his  same  Dominic  constituted  the  Rosary,  or 
the  Psalter  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  To  illustrate  this 
subject,  which,  tliciigh  egregiously  trifling  in  its  own 
nature,  deserves  a  few  moments  consideration,  as 
tending  to  give  a  just  view  of  tiie  religious  taste 
thf  11  in  fashion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  old 
Anchorets  counted  the  number  of  their  prayers  by 
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grains,  or  such  like  marks*.  Tliose  who  could  not 
read,  nor  recite  tlie  Psalter  by  heart,  supplied  tliat 
deficiency  by  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  And 
thus,  illiterate  persons,  at  canonical  hours,  performed 
devotions  corresponding  t(j  those  of  the  Psalter  re- 
cited by  the  clergy  and  others ;  and  they  weie 
tau(;lit,  no  doubt,  that  tlieir  simple  pertbrmances 
would  be  equally  meritorious  with  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  more  leamed.  On  these  principles  pater- 
nosters were  counted  l)y  the  studs  of  the  belts ;  ami 
Peter  the  hermit,  famous  for  promoting  the  first  cru- 
sades, instructed  the  illiterate  laity  to  say  a  number 
of  Pater-nosters  and  Ave  Marys  in  lieu  of  each  cano- 
nical hour  of  the  church-oflices.  And  thus,  I  imagine, 
he  attempted  to  qualify  his  enthusiastic  cnisaders 
for  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hut  to  Dominic  the 
glory  of  completing  the  scheme  of  mechaxic.vl 
devotion  belongs.  He  directed  men  to  recite  fifteen 
decads  of  1  lail  Mary,  &.c.  and  one  pater-noster  before 
each  decad.  Thus  men  were  taught  to  repeat  a 
liundrcd  and  fifty  times  tlie  angels  salutation  of  the 
Virgin,  interlarded  with  a  number  of  pater-nostens, 
and  to  believe  tiiat  tliis  practice  would  be  as  accept- 
able as  the  recitiil  of  the  hundred  antl  fifty  Psalms. 
I  suppose  very  zealous  devotees  would  go  tlirough 
all  this  work  at  one  time :  perhaps  others,  less 
laborious,  might  perform  it  at  successive  intervals. — 
But  is  this  the  spirit  of  ouace  ami  supplica- 
tion f  promised  to  the  ('hristian  Church?  Is  thb 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  whei*eby  men  cry  Abba,  Fa- 
tljcr?  VN'lmt  is  it  but  the  J^pirit  of  bondage  and 
n-  •••■';'''  superstition,  the  religion  of  the  lips,  a 
.>  .  ous  drudgerj'  of  so  much  devotional  work, 

witli  a  view  to  purchase  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
to  case  Uie  consciences  of  men,  who  lived  without 
eitljL-r  understanding  the  doctrines,  or  practising  tlie 
precepts  ol  Scripture?    Observe  hence,  with  how 
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much  propriety  the  Waldenses,  as  we  have  seen, 
taui^Jit  men  tlie  true  nature  of  pmyer;  and,  what  a 
dreadful  vacuum  of  all  true  piety  was  nmv  the  por- 
tion of  nominal  Cliristians,  who  had  departed  from 
the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus ! 

So  powerful,  however,  is  tlie  genuine  cj)eration 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  tluit  it  can  purify  a  iuunble 
soul  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  exhibit  a  brief  assem- 
blage of  Christian  virtues,  even  in  tlie  gulf  of  super- 
stition, Tliis  seem.s  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
great  pcrsonao;e  of  this  century,  whose  character  de- 
serves jiarticular  illustiation.  This  ivas  Lewis  ix. 
comoiuniy  called  St.  Ixwis,  the  son  of  Lewis  viii. 
who  invaded  England  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
His  mother  Blanche  brought  him  up  with  much  reli- 
gious care*.  "  I  love  you,  my  son,  said  she,  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  which  a  mother  is  capable ; 
but  I  would  infmitely  rather  see  you  fall  dead  at 
my  fcct,  than  that  you  should  cominit  a  mortal  sin." 
Lewis  iclt  iiic  daily  impression  of  this  thought  on 
his  mind.  In  liis  minority,  Hlanche  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  Albigenses,  a  dreadful  work,  which 
has  already  engaged  our  painful  attention.  How 
far  Blanche  herself  might  Ijc  impt^sed  on  by  the 
slanders  £o  copiou!^ly  poured  on  the  supposed  here- 
tics, it  is  not  easy  to  say.  As  to  Lewis,  however, 
a  mitwr,  it  may  iJftirly  be  pret^umed,  tliat  he  under- 
stood nut  the  meiits  of  tlic  cause.  As  he  grew  up, 
liis  devotionai  spirit  appeared  consistently  strong 
and  equally  fervcjit.  He  often  invited  men  of  a 
religious  charactir  to  his  table;  and,  when  some 
objected  to  him,  tlmt  he  spent  too  much  time  at  his 
devotioas,  he  ansv^cred,  •'  If  that  time  were  speht 
in  hunting  and  gaming,  I  should  not  be  so  rigorously 
called  to  account  tor  tlwj  em|iloymenft  of  my  vacant 
houre."  He  lived  a  lite  of  self-denial :  he  banished 
from  the  court  all  diversions  prejudicial  to  morals. 
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No  man,  who  broke  the  rules  of  decorum  in  con- 
versation, could  find  admission  into  his  presence. 
He  frequently  rctii-eci  for  tl»e  purpose  of  secret 
prayer.  So  comprehensive  A<ere  tljc  powers  of  his 
understanding,  and  so  well  qualified  was  he  to  excel 
in  a  variety  of  em  ploy  incuts,  that  he,  pei"»onally, 
administered  justice  to  his  subjects,  with  tlie  greatest 
Rttention  and  impartiality.  The  effect  was  long 
remembered  aft<M-  his  decease ;  and,  those  who  vwre 
dtssatistied  with  the  judicial  j>roces3es  of  their  own 
times,  with  a  sii^li  expressed  their  wish,  that  justice 
might  be  administered  as  in  the  days  of  St.  Lewis. 
Tiwwc,  who  were  piilty  of  blasphemy,  were,  by  his 
own  order,  n^arked  on  the  lips,  some  say  on  the 
forehcaii,  with  a  hot  iron.  A  rich  citizen  of  Paiis 
was  punished  in  this  manner;  and  Lewis  silenced 
the  complaints  of  those,  who  murmured  at  his 
severity,  by  observing,  that  he  would  rather  suffer 
puni^Unent  himself,  tlian  omit  to  inflict  it  on  trant*- 
gre»sors. 

Uprightness  and  integrity  have  seldom  moi^ 
strongly  marked  the  character  of  any  prince,  than 
tliey  did  that  of  Ijcwis.  He  snfti;'4'ed  not  the  nobles 
to  -~  ;;  their  vas»als;  and  the  exercise  of  sove- 
r«  er  was  in  liis  hands  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

A  noiileman  liad  hanged  lliree  children,  for  hunting 
rabbits :  Ixj«is  having  investigated  the  fact,  con- 
llemned  hiin  to  capital  punishment:  a  rare  instance  of 
1i»e  loTe  of" justice  braaking  through  the  forms  of  aris- 
tocratical  oppi'ession,  Avhicb  at  that  time  domineered 
llirough  Europe !  It  was  tK>t  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  )etidal  lords  would,  without  emotion,  hear  of  a 
«e«tfence  so  sefdom  jironf/unced  on  an  oflenckr  of 
«ach  rank.  Tlicy  earnestly  interceded  for  tlie  nohle- 
HMii's  life ;  and  Lewis  was  so  far  prevaile«<  on  by 
^  maxims  of  the  times,  as  to  mitigate  the  pctialty. 
He,  however,  deprived  the  ciiid  ojuvressoi-  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate. 

Truth  and  sincerity  seem  to  have  pervaded  the 
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soul  of  Le>\is.  In  all  treaties  and  negotiations  he 
was  conscientiously  exact;  and  foreign  states  fre- 
quently referred  matters  of  dispute  to  his  arbitra- 
tion. In  him  it  appeared,  tliat  wisdom  and  tnith, 
sound  policy  and  Cluistian  sincerity,  are  not  at 
variance  in  the  nature  of  thuigs.  And  whatever 
disadvantages  he  might  seem  to  undergo  by  a  ge- 
nerous and  disinterested  conduct,  he  found  them  to 
be  amply  compensated  by  the  resixjct  and  venera- 
tion attached  to  liis  character,  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  justice  by  all  mankind. 

Widi  great  pleasure  I  dwell  a  little  on  a  character, 
so  singularly  excellent.  An  elegant  historian  ♦ 
observes,  that  "  he  united  to  the  mean  and  abject 
superstition  of  a  monk,  the'  magnanimity  of  the 
hero,  the  integrity  of  the  patriot,  and  ikc  humanity 
of  the  philosopher." — So  cautiously  does  he  abstain 
from  praising  Christianity,  even  while  he  gives  a 
warm  encomium  to  a  most  upright  Christian !  All 
the  notice  which  he  deigns  to  give  of  his  religious 
principles,  is  an  insinuation,  lliat  tliey  were  mere 
nionasticism.  I  confess,  the  superstition  of  the 
times  had  deeply  tinctured  Lcv\is;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  his  eminent  station  gave  him  not 
that  access  to  the  protestants  of  his  own  dominions, 
who  at  that  time  adorned  llie  real  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  might,  under  God,  have  emancipated  his  soul 
from  papal  bondage,  and  enabled  him  to  shine  witli 
a  salutary  light  among  the  very  best  of  Christian 
princes.  Disadvantagcously  situated  as  he  was, 
be  could  only  acquire  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  for  himself:  tlie  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith 
and  love :  but,  enslaved  by  papal  domination,  he 
could  not  emancipate  his  subjects.  It  is  certain, 
liowever,  that  mere  superstition  could  never  have 
inspired  so  steady  and  consistent  a  piety  as  Uiat  of 
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l^wis  ;  and  it  seems  no  less  so,  that  nrjere  philoso- 
phy, in  whatever  sense  we  may  suppose  the  fiistoriaii 
to  fiave  useil  that  va^ue  and  ill-defined  term,  was 
equally  inconipctent  to  produce  such  a  character  as 
that  of  this  prince,  the  Christian,  the  man  of  faith, 
humility,  and  prayer.  I^et  us  attend  a  little  to  the 
FituiTs  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  which  Sprang  from  Chris- 
tian principles  in  this  monarch ;  for  the  course  of 
our  history  gives  us  very  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
illustrating  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  national  and 
political  trani«actions. 

The  weak  and  distracted  government  of  our 
king  Henry  iii.  gave  to  I^wis  frequent  occasions 
of  exercising  that  secular  chicane,  and  that  spiiit  of 
artful  intrigue,  in  wiiich  mere  statesmen  abound. 
Tlie  English  were  divided  among  themselves,  and 
Henry  held  the  balance  of  power  among  them  with 
a  tremulous  hand.  But  Lewis  took  no  advantage 
of  their  divisions,  nor  attempted  to  expel  them  from 
their  provinces,  which  they  still  held  in  France. 
John,  the  father  of  Henry,  had  by  a  sentence  of 
attainder,  seconded  by  tlic  arms  of  Philip  Augustus, 
the  grandfather  of  Lewis,  been  deprived  of  Nor- 
raandy,  and  some  other  yjrovinces  in  France.  Lewis 
had  scruples  of  conscience,  which  afiected  his  mind, 
in  regard  to  the  tlctcntion  of  those  provinces,  which 
bad  lallen  to  him  by  way  of  inheritance.  He  even 
expressed  some  intention  of  restoring  them,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  reflecting  on  the  justice  of 
punishing  John,  as  a  felon  and  a  murderer,  who  had 
barbarously  slain  his  nephew  prince  Arthur. — He 
never  interposed  in  English  affairs,  but  with  an 
intention  to  compose  the  differences  between  the 
king  and  his  nobility  ;  he  rcconunendcd  every  heal- 
ing measure  to  both  parties;  antl  escrted  himself 
wiili  all  his  might,  to  bring  to  a  sen.^c  of  his  duty 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  that  same  cnterpiising  rebel, 
who,  after  a  scries  of  .«plendid  crimes,  was  at  last 
lieliuitcd  and  slain  by  Ed^vard  Prince  of  M'ales,  tb* 
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son  of  king  Uenry.  He  mode  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, ut  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  tl)c  kingtlom 
were  at  tlic  lowest  ebb  :  but  tix>k  no  advantage  of 
his  own  superior  situation  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
He  made  some  liberal  concessions:  he  ensured  to 
Henry  tJie  peaceable  po.sscssiou  of  Guienne;  and 
only  required  hiin  to  cede  Normandy,  and  his  other 
provinces,  which  he  had  no  prospect  of  ever  regain- 
ing. Afterward.s.  when  by  a  rare  instance  of  confi- 
dence, the  king  of  I-ngland  and  his  barons  agreed  to 
refer  the  settlement  of  their  diflferences  to  I^wis, 
that  equitable  monarch  decided  in  a  manner,  xvhicli 
showed  his  equal  reopird  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  his  days,  Gingis  Kan,  the  Tartar,  threatened 
to  deluge  Europe  by  his  victorious  arms.  The 
consternation  wa.s  geiK?ral :  hut,  Lewis  said  to  his 
mother,  "  N\'hat  have  we  to  fear  ?  we  shall  eithci' 
live  conquerore,  or  die  martyrs." 

The  spirit  of  the  crusades  was  adapted  to  llie 
superstitious  habits  of  Lewis,  and  he  tell  into  the 
snare.  From  this  quarter  alone  he,  who  in  other 
respects  was  the  father  and  friend  of  his  people,  was 
unhappily  led  into  a  conduct  prejudicial  to  society. 
Having  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  aii 
illness  in  1 244,  when  he  was  beginning  to  recover  he 
took  the  vow  of  the  cross ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able,  raised  an  army  and  made  an  expedition  into  the 
Holy  Land.  Before  his  departure,  he  took  care  to 
make  large  restitution  for  injuries  inadvertently  com- 
mitted throughout  tlie  kingdom ;  he  took  the  most 
exact  care  of  the  morals  of  his  soldiers,  so  far  as  he 
had  opportunity  and  ability;  and,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  military  measures,  avoided  the  unneces- 
sary effusion  of  blood,  by  savii^  the  life  of  every  in- 
fidel, whom  he  could  take  prisoner.  It  is  a  deplorable 
instajice  of  the  power  of  the  "  god  of  this  world  *  ^ 
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over  our  fallen  race,  that  a  monarch  of  so  much  cent. 
good  sense,  and  of  so  great  virtue  and  piety,  could 
yet  be  engaged  in  a  cause  so  imprudent  and  chime* 
rical.  Good  men,  however,  will  acta  consistent  part 
even  where  they  are  evidently  mistaken  in  tlieir 
object  Lewis  was  still  the  same  man ;  and  the  fear 
of  Cod  was  his  predominant  principle  of  action. 
Let  civil  history  relate  his  military  prowess,  the 
eftbrts  of  his  prodigious  valour,  and  the  series  of  his 
calamities.  When  he  was  tstken  prisoner  by  the 
Saracens,  and  was  menaced  with  death,  he  behaved 
with  bis  usual  fortitude,  and  concern  for  his  soldiers^ 
At  length,  being  ransomed,  he  visited  Palestine. 
Hearif^  of  the  death  of  his  mother  Blanche,  he 
discovered  much  filial  tenderness  on  the  occasion. 
As  be  returned  to  Europe  after  a  disastrous  expe- 
dition, three  sermons  were  preached  every  week  on 
bofu-d  hb  ship ;  and  the  sailors  and  soldiers  were 
catechised  and  instructed,  Levis  bearing  a  part  m 
all  the  religious  offices.  He  returned  to  Paris  after 
an  absence  of  almost  six  years.  Here  he  was  visited 
by  our  Henry  iii.  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  think 
myself  more  happy,  that  God  hath  given  me  pa- 
tience in  suffering,  than  if  I  had  conquered  tlte 
world."  We  are  told,  that  many  Saracens,  induced 
by  bis  piety,  received  Christian  baptism ;  and  that 
be  sent  two  monks  to  preach  to  the  Tartars : — but 
the  vices  of  Christians  were  so  flagrant,  as  to  defeat 
all  these  good  intentions. 

Devoted  as  Lewis  was  to  the  popedom,  he  could 
not  but  see  the  enormous  ecclesiastical  abuses,  which 
at  that  time  prevailed.  He,  therefore,  made  laws 
against  papal  encroachments,  and  against  simony  ; 
and  prohibited  the  rapines  of  tlie  Roman  pontiff 
by  an  edict,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  to  this 
efiect;  "  the  exactions  and  heavy  impositions  of 
money,  imposed  on  our  kingdom  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  through  which  our  territories  are  miserably 
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Words  were  no  (.inpt^y'  sounds  with  a  prince  of  his 
steadiness  and  fortitude;  and,  by  the  vij^our  aiid 
wisdom  of  his  administration,  Trance  seems  to  have 
been  much  exempted  from  that  intolerable  oppres- 
sion of  the  Roman  tyrant,  under  w  hich  Kngland  at 
that  lime  uroaned.  But  I^wis  undertook  a  second 
crusade,  laid  siege  to  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  died  before  tliat  city.  On  the  approach  of 
deatl),  he  gave  very  salutary  advice  to  Philip  his 
eldest  son,  "  Avoid  wars,"  says  he,  •'  with  Chris- 
tians, and  spare  the  innocent  subjects  of  your  enemy. 
Discountenance  blasphemy,  games  i>f  chance,  drun- 
kenness, and  impurity.  I^y  no  hen\y  burdens  on 
your  subjects.  1  pray  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
strengthen  you  in  his  service,  and  always  to  increase 
his  grace  in  you  :  and  I  beg  that  we  may  togetlier 
see,  praise  and  honour  him  to  eternity.  Sutler  pa- 
tiently; being  persuaded  that  you  deserve  much 
more  punishment  for  your  sins ;  and  then  tribulation 
will  be  your  gain.  Love  and  converse  with  the 
godly :  baiiish  the  vicious  from  your  company : 
delight  to  hear  profitable  sermons:  wherever  you 
are,  permit  none,  in  your  presence,  to  deal  in  slan- 
derous or  indecent  conversation.  Hear  the  poor 
with  patience:  and,  where  your  own  interest  is 
concerned,  stand  for  your  adversary  against  yourself, 
till  the  trutli  appear."  As  Lewis  grew  more  feeble, 
he  desired  no  mention  whatever  to  be  made  to  him 
of  temporal  things ;  and  scarce  spake  at  all,  except 
to  his  confessor.  He  prayed  with  tears  for  the 
conversion  of  in^els  and  sinners;  and  besought 
God,  that  his  army  might  have  a  safe  retreat,  lest 
through  weakness  of  the  flesh,  they  should  deny 
Christ.  He  repeated  aloud,  "  Lord,  1  will  enter 
into  thine  house;  I  will  worship  in  thy  holy  temple, 
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find  gire  glory  to  thy  name.    Into  thy  hands  I  com-     cent. 
niend  iny  spirit."     These  were  his  last  words;  and  .    ^'"-  , 
he  breathed  out  his  s-;oul  in  tlie  year  1270,  aged  Hisde.th. 
fiftv-five  yeai-s.     In  better  times,  and  with  clearer     a.d. 
evangelical  lii^ht,   what    mi<jht   not  have  been  ex-     1270. 
pccted  from  such  a  character?   We  have  seen  the 
most  abject  superstition  combined  witii  the  most  dig- 
nified u|)ri<ilitness.     We  have  seen  Christianity,  de- 
generated indeed  and  disgraced  with  superstition,  but 
still  amiable  and  fruitful  in  good  works;  and  in  such 
good  works,  as  no  n)an  of  mere  secular  wisdom 
could  ever  pretend  to.     The  character  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  Jesus,  exhibited  to  a  mind  like  that 
of  Lewis,  humble  and  contrite  througli  divine  in- 
fluence,  a  rare   and  an  attractive   assemblage   of 
virtues.     However  he  by  no  means  rested  in  a  bare 
approbation  ot'  holy   doctrine  and    holy    practice. 
One  may  challenge  the  most  bigoted  admirer  of 
modem  French  philosophy  and  French  republican- 
ism, to  produce  a  single  person,  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  late  revolutions  of  that  infatuated 
nation,  that  can  at  all  be  compared  to  this  prince,  in 
sincerity,  philanthropy,  and  modesty. 

This  century  saw  also  a  pope,  who  deserves  to 
•be  commemorated  in   the  annals  of  the  Church  of 
Chri.>!t.     Peter  Cclcstine  was  *  born  in  Apulia,  about     Petn 
the  year  1-21.5,  and  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  little  cell.    *^i^^"i„'' 
He  was  admitted  into  holy  orders ;  but  after  that,     1215. 
be  lived  five  years  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Morroni  near 
Sulniona.     He  was  molested  witli  internal  temptar 
tions,  w  hich  his  confessor  told  him  were  a  stratagem 
of  the  enemy,  that  would  not  hurt  him,  ii"  he  des- 
pised it.     He  founded  a  monawcry  at  Mount  Mor- 
roni, in   1374.     The   See  of  Kome   having  been 
vacant  two  years  and  three  months,  Celestine  was 
uniujiniou:ily  chosen  Pope  on  account  of  the  fame  of 
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his  sanctity.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons  *,  present- 
ins;  him  with  the  instrument  of  his  election,  conjured 
him  to  submit  to  the  vocation,  Peter,  in  astosish- 
ment,  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground;  and,  after 
1)0  hud  continued  in  prayer  a  considerable  time,  he 
rose  up,  and,  fearing  to  oppose  the  will  of  God,  he 
consented  to  his  election,  and  took  the  name  of 
Celcstine  v. 

Since  tlie  days  of  tlic  fii^st  Gregory,  no  po[)e  had 
ever  assumed  tlie  pontifical  dignity  with  more  purity 
of  intention.  But  he  had  not  Gregory's  talents  for 
business  and  government ;  and  the  Roman  See  was 
immensely  more  corrupt  in  the  thirteenth  ilian  it 
v\a.s  in  tlie  sixth  century. — Celcstine  soon  became 
sensible  of  his  incapacity  :  he  was  lost,  as  in  a  wil- 
derness. He  Htttnipted  to  reform  abuses,  to  re- 
trench tlie  luxury  of  tlie  clergy,  to  do,  in  short,  what 
he  found  totally  impracticable.  He  committed 
mistakes  and  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
scornful.  His  conscience  was  kept  on  the  rack 
through  a  variety  of  scruples,  from  wiiich  he  could  not 
extricate  himself;  and,  from  his  ignorance  of  tlie 
world,  and  of  canon-law,  he  began  to  lliink  he  had 
done  wrong  in  accepting  the  otlice.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  retirement :  nor  was  he  easy  there, 
because  his  conscience  told  him,  that  he  ought  to 
be  discharging  the  pastoral  office.  (Overcome  with 
anxiety,  he  asked  cardinal  Cajetan,  whether  he  might 
not  abdicate?  It  was  answered,  yes.  Celcstine 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  assuming  again 
the  character  of  brother  Peter,  after  he  had  been 
distressed  with  the  phantom  of  dignity  for  four  or 
five  months.  He  abdicated  in  1 204.  The  last  act 
of  his  pontificate  v*as  worthy  of  the  sincerity  cf  his 
character.  He  made  a  constitution,  that  the  pontifi" 
might  be  allowed  to  abdicate,  if  he  pleased  f. — It 

•  Vertol's  KnigliU  of  Malta,  'S'o!.  II.        t  rii»iin«. 
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is  remarkable,  that  no  pope  has,  since  that  time,     cent. 
taken  the  benefit  of  this  constitution.  .   '^"'' 

That  same  Cajctan,  who  had,  in  eftl-ct,  encou- 
raged his  resignation,  contrived  to  \ie  elected  his 
successor,  and  took  the  name  of  Boniface  virr. 
Tlioiis^ii  Peter  had  given  the  most  undoubted  proofs 
of  bis  love  of  obscurity,  and  desired  nothing  more 
thaji  that  he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
private  devotion,  yet  Boniface,  who  measured  other 
men  by  himself,  apprehended  and  imprisoned  him, 
lest  he  should  revoke  his  resignation.  Peter  gave 
such  proofs  of  sincerity,  as  convinced  all  jier.sons, 
except  Boniface  himself,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
dreaded  from  his  ambition.  The  tyrant  sent  him 
into  the  castle  of  Funione,  under  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers :  the  old  hermit  was  shut  up  in  a  hideous 
dungeon ;  and  his  rest  was  interrupted  by  tiie 
jailors,  who  nightly  disturbed  his  sleep.  These  in- 
sults and  hardships  he  seems  to  have  borne  with 
Christian  patience  aqd  meekness,  lie  sent  this 
message  to  Boniface,  "  I  am  content;  I  desired  a 
cell,  anil  a  cell  you  have  given  me."  But  ambi- 
tion IS  MADK  OF  STEicNEii  STUFF,  than  to  yield 
to  the  suggestions  of  conscience  or  humanity.  In  ceiesOoa 
the  year  1296,  after  an  imprisonment  often  months,  «*•'»  "» 
Celestine  died  of  a  fever,  most  probably  contracted  ■*-^- 
by  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he  received.  '  290. 

I  have  now  mentioned  tlie  principal  facts  re- 
corded concerning  Celestine.  There  arc  no  memo- 
rials of  the  internal  exercises  of  his  mind,  but  the  dis- 
ccnting  reatler  will  be  apt  to  rank  him  with  those 
of  whom  "  the  world  was  not  worthy*."  After  his 
decease  the  hypocritical  Boniface,  and  all  ttie  car- 
dinals, attended  his  obsequies  at  St.  Peter's.  This 
is  tliat  Bonitace,  whose  crimes  disgraced  the  end  of 
this  century,  and  the  bvginning  of  the  next:  of 
wliona  it  is  said,  that  he  entered  the  ponliticaie  as  a 

•  Heb.  xi.  38. 
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fox,  lived  as  a  lioii,  and  died  as  a  dog :  and  who, 
having  tornieiiLcd  tLc  Christiun  world  for  eight 
vcurs,  met  at  length  with  a  punishment  worthy  ot 
his  crimes,  dying  in  prison  imder  the  greatest  ago- 
nies. This  same  man  also  published  a  decretal, 
"  that  tlie  Roman  pontiff  ought  to  be  judged  by 
none,  tliough,  by  his  conduct,  he  drew  innumerable 
eouls  with  himself  to  hell !" 

Thomas  Aquinas,  CAlled  the  angelical  doctor, 
filled  the  Christian  world  in  this  century  with  the 
renown  of  his  name.  He  was  a  Dominican,  who, 
by  his  comments  on  four  bonks  of  Peter  Lombard, 
master  of  the  sentences,  and,  particularly,  by  his 
expositions  of  Aristotle,  made  himself  more  famous 
than  most  men  of  that  time,  on  aa'ount  of  his  skill 
in  scholastic  divinity.  His  penetration  and  genius 
were  of  the  firet  order ;  but  lie  excelled  in  that  sub- 
tile and  absti-use  kind  of  learning  only,  x^hicliMos 
better  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination,  tlian  to 
improve  the  understanding.  He  maintained  what 
is  commonly  called  the  doctrine  of  firee-Hill,  though 
he  largely  quoted  Augustine,  ami  retailed  many  of 
his  pious  and  devotional  sentiments.  His  Ari^stotelian 
subtiltics  enabled  him  to  give  a  specious  colo'.ir  to  the 
absurd  doctrine  of  transnbstant»atton,  which  in  him 
found  a  vehenieut  defender.  The  new  festival  of 
tlio  body  of  Christ  was,  by  tliis  divine,  adoriK-d 
witli  an  idolati'oufi  ritual,  which  strengthened  the 
fashionable  superstitious*.  He  was  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  doctrine  of  supererogation,  which,  at 
the  same  time  tliat  it  estal)li»lied  tlie  most  perni- 
cious views  of  self-righteousness,  by  leaving  the 
disposal  of  the  superlluous  treasure  of  the  merits 
of  saints  to  the  discretion  of  the  papal  see,  added 


•  I  have  consulted  the  Centuriators,  Iltlosheim.  Do  Pin, 
and  Butler,  concriiiiiig  the  tcntfts  uiid  writings  uf  thi^doctur, 
and,  ou  the  whule,  can  find  but  liitlt;  matter,  wliich  may 
properly  belong  to  this  history. — A  uinilar  ubservation  may 
be  made  conceruing  Bouaventura. 
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one  strong  link  to  the  chain,  which  dragired  the 
iiatbns  into  ecclesiastical  slavery.     Nor  were  his 
Toluininuus  writings  much   ailculateJ    to   instruct 
mankind.     For  he  supposed,  that  whatever  sense 
any  passage  of  Scripture  would,  possibly,  Hduiit  in 
grammatical    construction,    it    was   the   real  sense 
intende<1  by  the  Holy  Spirit:  whence  the  imagina- 
tions of  every  sportive  genius  were  regarded  as  of 
divine  autlwrity.   And  tims  the  Scriptures  were  per- 
verted and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  profane  minds. 
Nor  wei"e  they  rescued  frouj  this  miserable  abuse, 
till  theiera  of  the  Reformation.     Mis  sentiments  on 
.the  all -important  doctrine  of  justification,  were  de- 
plorably corrupt;  and  that  "  *  good  works  deserve 
(Trace  of  congruit v,"  was  one  of  his  favourite  axioms. 
His  notions  of  the  nature  of  repentance  were  egre- 
giously  trirting.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in 
his  writings,  and    jiarticularly    in    the   account  of 
his  discourses  during  his  last  sickness,  traces  of  great 
devotion,  and  a  strain  of  piety  very  similar  to  that 
of  Augustine.     But  I  conliess,  that,  interlarded  as 
they  are  with  llomisii  itldhttry,  and  an  unbounded 
attachment  to  the  |X)pe  as  the  inlaliible  guide  of  the 
church,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  transcribe  them ; 
because  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  tiic  fraiuU  by 
which  the  Dominicans  supported  the  popedom;  and 
because  some   glai'c  of   solemn  devotion    seemed 
necessary  to  be  employed  by  the  agents  of  that 
See,  in  order  to  maintain  the  reputation  ot"  a  sys- 
tem intolerably  corrupt. — The  works  of  Aquinas 
were  printed  at  Home  in  seventeen  volumes  folio, 
A.  n.  i57f>. 

Boiwvcntura,  a  Franciscan  doctor,  niay  be  briefly  Bona»fD- 
dismi.sscd  with  simiKu"  observations.     lie  also  held  '"c* ''"^'"'* 
the  same   corrupt  sentiments  concernmsj  juslinca-  c«iiin 
tioo,  with  Thojiias  Aquinas.    Nor  dot^s  there  appt-ar     1 243. 
iu  the  whole  Roman  church,  in  this  century,-  a  single 

*  See  ArticJe  xui.  of  the  Clmrcb  of  I:U>gluuvl. 
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divine,  who  could   give  to  a  serious  inquirer  the 
scriptural  answer  to  the  question,    "  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  *?"     Hence  all,  who  felt  trouble  of 
conscience,  were  led  to  betake  themselves  to  salvos 
with  which  the  bluid  leaders  of  the  blind  supplied 
ihem. — Among  these  the  delusive  invention  ot"  pur- 
j»atory  was  the  most  remarkable  ;  and  in  the  Romish 
church  it  upholds  its  credit  to  this  day.     Before  the 
true  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification  it  cannot  stand 
for  a  moment ;  and  whoever  applies  this  doctrine 
•with  unfeigned  faith  to  a  guilty  conscience,  such  a 
one  will  find  relief,  and  will  be  led  into  the  paths 
of  true  peace  and  genuine  holiness.    He  may  indeed 
and  ought  to  pity  those  who  are  deluded  by  so  un- 
scriptural  and  superstitious  a  notion  as  that  of  pur- 
gatory, but  he  himself  will  never  be  led  captive  by 
it.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  reasons  on 
w  hich  tlie  advocates  of  tlie  papacy  support  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  in  their  own  words  f.     "  Some 
part  of  the  debt,  which  the   penitent  owes  to  the 
divine  justice,  may  remain  uncancelled.     Certainly 
some  sins  are  venial,  which  deserve    not  eternsd 
death  ;  yet,  if  not  effaced  by  condign  penance  in 
this  world,  they  must  be  punished  in  the  next.   The 
smallest  sin  excludes  a  soul  from  heaven,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  blotted  out.     But  no  man  will  say,  that  a 
venial  sin,  which  destroys  not  sanctifying  grace,  will 
be  punished  with  eternal  torments.     Hence  there 
must  be  a  relaxation  of  punishment  in  the  world  to 
come.     Venial  sins  of  surprise  are  readily  eftaced 
by  penance,  as  wc  hope,  through  the  divine  mercy. 
Venial    sins   of  malice,  or  those  committed   with 
full  deliberation,  aie  of  a  ditferent  nature,  far  more 
grievous  and  fatal.     They  are  usually  sins  of  habit, 
and  lca«l  even  to  mortal  sin." 

Thus,  by  the  help  of  certain  distinctions  of  sins, 
conclusions  no  where  warranted  in  Scripture  were. 


*  Acu  xvi.  30,  St. 
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drawn,  and  mankind  were  led  to  look  on  purgatory 
as  a  relief  to  troubled  consciences.  If  tliey  had 
not  effaced  their  guilt  by  penance  in  tlii.s  life,  it  was 
hoped  that  purgatory,  assisted  by  the  prayers  and 
donations  made  in  behalf  of  tlie  deceased,  uould 
relLuse  tlicm  afterwards  from  daujnation.  How 
sironijly  men  were  hence  encouraj;ed  to  live  in  sin 
all  their  days,  is  but  too  plain.  And  it  seems  won- 
derful, tl)at  so  learned  and  sensible  an  author  as 
A.  Uutlcr  should  build  a  doctrine  of  such  practical 
imporUmcc  on  mere  conjectures,  without  the  least 
scriptural  ground.  Hut  on  the  other  band,  who- 
ever sees  the  real  guilt  and  defilement  of  sin,  of  all 
jorls  of  sin,  and  rests  wholly  and  entirely  for  ac- 
ceptance with  God  on  the  righteousness,  atonement, 
and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  finds  at  once  tlie 
power  of  superstition  and  of  licentiousness  subilued ; 
und  he  kngws  how  to  possess  his  soul  is  Ptu- 
r£CT  PEACE ;  and  to  serve  his  heavenly  Father 
"  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life*."  'I'he  instruction, 
which  lays  open  this  secret,  is  given  by  every  i*eal 
proteslant  teacher  of  divinity  ;  instruction, — which, 
we  see,  the  two  great  admired  doctors  and  supposed 
luminaries  of  the  tliirteenth  century  were  unable  to 
give. 

It  is  much  to  be  « ishcd  that  wc  could  know  more  Hugo  ri.e 
of  Hugo  the  Burgiindian,  a  Iloman  curdinal,  who  ^'"-""' , 
^vrote  comments  on  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  ho-      ^^  ^ 
nestly  e.\posed  the  impiety  and  wickedness  of  the     \2Cv2. 
ecclesiastics  of  his  lime,     lie  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  concordances.     He  died  at  Rome, 
in  tlie  year  i-ztiaf. 

Gnilhelmus  X,  bishop  of  Paris,  flourished  about 
the  year  1230.  On  Christian  juslirjcalion,  and 
oUier  fundamentals,  he  thought  more  justly  than 


•  Luke  i.  74.  t  Ladvocat.— Cent.  MajJ.  \.  lOiiO. 
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many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote  on  various 
religious  subjects,  and  particularly  on  the  collation 
of  benefices ;  on  which  point  he  held,  that  no  man 
could  be  a  pluralist,  without  the  loss  of  his  soul, 
unless  the  value  of  his  preferments  was  exceedingly 
small.     He  was  a  man  uf  learning  and  piety. 

On  this  question  tlie  care  of  the  Church  had 
been  remarkable.  In  the  fourth  general  coun* 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  by  the  tenth  canon,  pluralities 
were  condemned  :  also  at  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  ill  tlie  eighth  century.  In  the  sixth  council 
of  Paris,  held  in  llie  year  829,  this  same  practice 
was  pronounced  unlawtiil.  And  so  strongly  did 
the  voice  of  natural  conscience,  and  the  common 
sense  of  proiiiiety  and  decorum  prevail  against  the 
torrent  of  fashionable  corruptions,  in  speculation  at 
least,  that  even  in  the  twelfth  and  tliirteenth  cen- 
turies, the  possession  of  scandalous  pluralities  uas 
condemned  in  a  papal  council,  namely,  the  fourth 
council  of  the  Lateran*. 

Christianus,  bishop  of  Afentz,  was  accused  before 
the  pope,  as  a  person  incapable  of  governing  the 
Church.  For  he  had  refused  to  be  concerned  in 
military  and  secular  employments,  and  had  given 

*  See  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  Chap.  V.  and  Labb.  Concil. 
Lai.  IV. 

■  N.  B.  Our  liistorian,  io  the  conrise  notice  which  he  takes 
of  this  council,  does  not  mention  the  dispensing  power  gis-tii 
to  the  pope  by  the  twenty-ninth  canon.  But  this  can  bcurt^-ly 
be  (Jeemeii  a  blauiable  omission  by  any  cne  wIjo  observes, 
that  the  dispensing  power  of  tiie  pope  under  the  arrogunt 
form  of  K0\  OBSTANTE  is  strongly  reprobated  in  three 
distinct  place's  of  this  Vol.,  and  these  at  no  great  distance 
Irom  ihis  very  pa'j;e,  viz.  pp.  3.  48,  &:  5U. 

The  twenty-ninth  canon  rontlucles  in  these  words,  "  Cirra 
SUBLIMES  tiimen  &  litlratas  per&ondS,  qui  majoribui 
Sunt  beneficiis  himorandae.  cum  ratio  )>i  siul.iverit,  pf-r  tedfcni 
AlMi4ii)licuui  poterit  dispensari."' — The  words  sublinifs  it 
literdliis  were  soon  understood  to  niclude  all  persons  Ui  any 
MTtxy  dcpcurlcnt  nn  great  nit'n,  and  nil  graduates  in  any  uui- 
ver^ity,  provicfcd  they  could  afford  to  go  tn  Rome  and  pay 
for  their  dispensations.     Labb.  XI.  pa^e  18I. 
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lumeU'  up  to  tiie  pastoral  care.  In  these  times 
such  a  conduct  «as  deemed  contemptible  at  least, 
if  not  criaiinal :  after  two  years  resjidence  at  Mentz, 
be  resigned;  aod  not  long  ai'ter  he  died,  in  the 
ye«r  1251*. 
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GR08SKTE8TE,    BISHOP    OF    LIKCOLN. 

IvoBEUTGROssETESTEt  was  born  probably  about 
ihe  year  J 1 75 ;  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
obscure  |)areutage  at  Strad brook  in  Suffolk.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  where  learning  was  very  zealously 
cultivated :  and  tliere  he  laid  tlie  foundation  of  his 
skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  tiie  knowlcdf^e  of  whitU 
had  been  introduced  from  France  and  Itdy.  Hence 
lie  made  himself  master  of  Aristotle,  whose  works, 
though  idohzcd,  had  hitlierto  been  only  read  tlirough 
the  medium  of  traiislation :  and  at  Oxford  also  he 
studied  the  sacred  language  of  tlic  Old  Testament. 
He  alterwards  went  to  Paris,  the  most  renowned 
seminary  tlien  in  Eurojie,  where  he  still  prosecuted 
the  study  of  tlie  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  and  be- 
came a  perfect  master  of  the  IVeuch  language. 
Here  also  he  Ijecame,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
age,  a  consummate  theologian  and  philosopher. 
Knowledge  vi  as  then  very  rude  and  iuiiccurate ; 
but  Grosseteste,  doubtless,  possesseii  all  which 
Kurope  could  furnish.  It  is  not,  thereltfre,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  should  have  been  hjokcd  on 
M  a  magician:  the  same  tiling  happened  to  the 

•  Cenl.  UngA.  X.  Ki52. 
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femous   Roger   Bacon,  who  flourished   something 
later. 

Grosseteste  was  a  divine  of  principal  note  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  associated  with  both 
the  mendicant  orders,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  of  that  seminary.  He  seems 
to  have  been  always  serious  in  religion,  according  to 
tlie  degree  of  light  w  hich  he  had :  and,  as  his  views 
were  very  indistinct,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was, 
for  a  time  at  least,  captivated  by  tlie  appearance  of 
sanctity  in  those  deceivers  of  mankind. 

In  the  year  1 235,  he  was  elected,  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  king  Henry  iir. 
confirmed  their  choice.  That  sec  was  then  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  at  this  day :  and  the  new 
bishop,  who  was  of  an  ardent  and  active  spirit, 
immediately  undertook  to  refonn  abuses.  For  this 
end  he  usually  went  through  the  several  arclideacon- 
ries  and  deaneries,  requiring  tlic  attendance  of  the 
clergy,  and  admonishing  the  people  likewise  to  at- 
tend, that  their  children  might  be  confirmed,  that 
they  might  make  their  confession,  and  hear  the 
word  of  God.  Robert  himself  usually  preached  to 
the  clergy;  and  some  friar  of  the  Dominican  or 
Franciscan  order  lectured  the  people.  The  friars 
of  these  orders  were  now  his  particular  favourites; 
and  he  encouraged  tliem  to  hear  the  confessions  of 
the  laity,  and  to  enjoin  them  penance.  The  secular 
clergy  were  naturally  enough  offended  at  this  pre- 
dilection of  the  bishop  :  they  thought  that  their  own 
rights  were  invaded.  In  tlie  meantime  the  friars 
themselves  gradually  brought  the  new  orders  into 
disrepute,  by  exercising  an  unlimited  dominion  over 
the  consciences  of  the  laity,  and  by  enriching  them- 
selves at  their  cxpcncc.  ilut  Robert,  who  lueasiu'cd 
tlie  njinds  of  others  by  his  own  honesty  and  simpli- 
city, and  who  was  pleased  with  tlje  superior  learn- 
ing, zeal  and  activity  of  these  new  instruments  of 
the  papacy,  saw  not  as  yet  the  evil  tendency  of  their 
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measures,  and,  therefore,  he  encouraged  their  la- 
bours. The  days  were  evil :  the  zealous  bishop 
could  not  think  of  giving  countenance  to  the  secular 
clei^,  who  were  ignorant  and  vicious,  in  preference 
to  the  friars :  and,  in  his  zeal  for  promoting  godliness, 
of  which  his  notions  were  confused  and  indigested, 
be  was  glad  of  those  assistants,  who  seemed  most 
cheerfully  to  co-operate  with  his  own  benevolent 
intentions. 

But  though  he  was  far  more  disposed  to  favour 
the  two  new  ordei-s  than  they  deserved,  he  was 
severe  in  his  censures  of  the  other  more  ancient 
orders,  and  was  very  strict  in  his  visitations  of  them. 
In  both  parts  of  his  conduct  he  was  influenced  by 
the  same  upright  principle :  the  hypocrisy  indeed 
of  tlie  Doininicans  and    Franciscans   escaped    his 
penetration ;  but  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  the 
gross  ignorance  and  dissolute  manners  of  the  more 
ancient  orders.     Such  were  the  methods  by  which 
the  prince  of  darkness  seems  to  have  prolonged  the 
reign  of  Antichrist     The  orders  of  ancient  times, 
having  filled  up  their  season  in  supporting  the  man 
OF  SIN  by  a  specious  appearance  of  holiness,  when 
this  was  gone,  other  orders  arose,  who  undertook 
the  same  task,  and  defended  the  system  of  iniquity 
by  a  severer  course  of  lire  and  manners.     Even  such 
men  as  the  bishop  of  Lincohi,  rigidly  conscientious 
and  upright,  were  seduced,  undesignedly,  to  lend 
their  aid  in  imposing  on  mankind.     In  the  mean- 
time, the  true  cure  of  these  evils,  namely,  the  light 
of  Scripture  and  of  its  genuine  doctrines,  was  gene- 
rally unknown  in  Christendom. 

One  ui  the  most  salutai^  offices  of  the  art  of 
criticism  is  to  distinguish  tlic  genuine  works  of  the 
ancients  from  the  spurious,  'i'liis  vvas  unknown  in 
Grossete>le's  time:  and  iicnce  the  laboritius  bishop 
was  induced  to  employ  his  learning  in  translating 
"  the  Tcstiiments  of  the  twelve  Pmriarclis"  out  of 
Greek  into   Latin.     He  thought  that  he  had,  by 
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tliis  means,  enriched  Europe  with  a  valuable  monu- 
ment of  sacred  antiquity.  It  is  amazing  that  the 
bishop  should  place  so  contemptible  a  performance 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  holy  Scriptures.  It 
scarcely  seemed  worth  while  to  mention  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, except  as  a  demoastration  that  the  ig- 
norance of  the  times  was  exceedingly  great,  and 
tliat  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  divine  knowledgo 
were  then  immense  beyond  our  conception. 

Let  it  sufiice  to  mention  in  general,  that  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  was,  partly  through  hb  love  of 
justice,  and  partly  through  tlie  excessive  warmth 
of  his  temper,  frequently  engaged  in  f[uarrels  with 
convents,  and  with  other  agents  of  the  pope. 
At  one  time  he  was  even  excommunicated  by  tlie 
convent  of  Canterbury :  but  tliis  ecclesiastical  sen- 
tence was  so  frequently  jirostitutcd  to  tlie  basest 
purposes,  and  w  as  so  often  pronounced  on  frivolous 
occasions,  that  it  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  its 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Grosseteste  treated 
it,  in  his  own  case,  witl»  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
conliViued  to  labour  in  tlie  promotion  of  piety,  and 
in  the  redress  of  abuses,  with  unwearied  vigour  and 
activity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages, which  the  darkness  of  the  times  and  an 
en^cr  and  vehement  temper  may  be  supposed  ta 
occasion.  So  long  a  course  of  consistent  steadiness, 
integritj',  and  so  much  fear  of  God,  attended  with 
80  small  a  degree  of  spiritual  light,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  bishop,  is  not  a  common  phenomenon  -in  the 
Church  ot  God.  liut  the  work  of  the  lioly  Spirit 
in  religion  is  diversified  with  an  endless  variety  of 
operations.  The  instance  before  us  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  holy  soul  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  which 
was  favoured  with  so  much  discernfjicut,  as  just  to 
understand  and  receive  the  essentials  of  godhncss, 
nnd  no  more,  could  not  endure  witli  patience  the 
manifold  corruptions  of  the  times.  1  Ic  took  pains 
in  hi£  diocese  to  reform  vaiious  gross  abuses^  among 
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*ih«ch  tris  the  practice  of  clerffynien  acting  plays, 
and  oiaiiitaiiiing  connexion  with  Jews.  The  friars 
were  still  his  favourites  :  and  he  rebuked  the  rectors 
and  vicars  of  his  diocese,  because  they  neglected  to 
hear  them  preach,  and  because  they  discouraged  the 
people  from  attending  and  confessing  to  them.  His 
devoted  attachment  to  the  popedom  appears  hence 
iu  a  striking  light,  and  still  more  so  in  some  other 
transactions,  which  it  is  not  necesKary  to  particu- 
larize. He  continued  to  patronise  the  friars. 
These  were  his  most  intimate  companions :  «ith  the»*ft 
he  used  to  hold  conferences  on  the  Scriptures ;  and 
at  one  time  he  had  thoughts  of  entering  into  the 
Franciscan  order  himself.  But  however  defective 
he  was  in  docti-ine,  he  was  exceedingly  strict  in  his 
views  of  morality:  and,  like  all  reformers  of  tlie 
merely  active  class,  who  lujjour  to  promote  ex- 
ternal good  conduct,  with  low  ajid  inadequate  ideas 
of  Clirislian  principle,  he  excited  great  offence  and 
disgust,  and  produced  very  little  solid  benelit  to 
mankind. 

E>-ents,  however,  occurred,  which  in  some  mea- 
sure unfolded  to  the  eyes  of  tlie  bishop  the  real 
character  of  the  friars.  In  1247,  t"'o  English 
FrMici<c»ns  were  sent  into  England  with  credentials 
to  extort  money  for  the  pope.  They  applied  to  the 
prelfttt-s  and  abbots,  but  seem,  at  this  time  at  least, 
to  ha%e  met  with  little  success.  Orosscteste  was 
amazed  at  tJie  insolence  and  poraponr  appearance  of 
tl»e  friars,  who  assured  him  that  they  had  the  pope's 
bull,  and  who  earnestly  demanded  six  thousand 
marks  for  the  contiibution  of  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln :  •'  Friars,  answered  he,  with  all  reverence  to 
his  holiness  be  it  spoken,  the  demand  is  as  dishonour- 
able, as  it  is  impracticable.  Tlie  whole  body  of 
ttie  clerwy  and  people  are  concerned  in  it  er|uully  with 
me.  l-or  me  then  to  give  a  definitive  answer  iit  an 
instant  to  such  a  demand,  before  the  sense  of  the 
kingdom  is  taken  upon  it,  would  be  rash  and  absurd." 
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The  native  good  sense  of  tlie  bishop  suggested 
this  answer;  but  the  true  Anticbristian  character 
of  tlie  pope  was  as  yet  unknown  to  Grosseteste. — 
Tlie  bloixl  of  our  Saviour  was  about  the  same  time 
pretended  to  be  brought  into  England,  and  he  had 
the  weakness  to  vindicate  the  delusion. 

The  bishop  continued  still  to  exert  himself  with 
the  most  upright  intentions  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  But,  it  was  his  usual  infelicity  to  "  labour 
in  the  lire  for  very  vanity  *,"  because  he  had  no 
distinct  perception  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  value  of  solid  and  perspicuous 
views  of  Evangelical  truth  was  never  more  forcibly 
exhibited  than  in  this  case.  Most  bishops  or  pas- 
tors, who  have  been  possessed  of  this  advantage, 
though  inferior  to  Grosseteste  in  magnanimity, 
industry,  and  activity,  have  yet,  if  truly  pious,  far 
exceeded  him  in  promoting  the  real  good  of  the 
Church.  He  translated  the  works  of  Joljn  Damas- 
oenus,  and  of  the  spurious  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
and  illustrated  them  w  ith  commentaries  ;  the  former 
author  was  learned  indeed,  but  was  the  great  patron 
of  image  worship;  and  tlie  latter  was  a  contemptible 
visionary. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  practical  evils,  not  of  doc- 
trinal errors,  that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  showed 
tlie  strength  of  his  discernment :  In  regard  to  these 
he  never  failed  to  act  with  sincerity  and  vigour. 
In  1248,  he  obtuint-d,  at  a  great  expcnce,  from 
Innocent  iv.  letters  to  empower  him  to  reform  the 
religious  orders.  If  he  had  understooil  at  that  time 
the  real  character  of  Antichrist,  he  would  have 
foreseen  the  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  reform  the 
Church,  which  were  grounded  on  papal  authority. 
The  rectitude  however  of  his  own  mind  was  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  the  transaction.  He  saw  with  grief 
the  waste  of  large  revenues  made  by  the  monastic 

•  H«bnk.  ii.  IS. 
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orJers;  and  being  supported  by  the  pope,  as  he 
tliought,  lie  determined  to  take  into  his  own  hand 
the  rents  of  the  religious  iiouses,  most  probably  with 
a  design  to  institute  and  ordain  vicarages  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  to  provide  for  the  more  general  instruction 
of  the  people.  13ut  the  monks  appealed  to  the 
pope;  and  Grosseteste,  in  his  old  age,  was  obliged 
to  travel  to  Lyons,  where  Innocent  resided.  Roman 
venality  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  pope  deter- 
mined the  cause  against  the  bisliop.  Grieved  and 
astonished  at  so  unexpected  a  decision,  Grosseteste 
»aid  to  Innocent,  "  I  relied  on  your  letters  and 
promises,  but  am  entirely  disappointed."  What  is 
thai  to  you,  answered  the  pope,  you  have  done  your 
part,  and  we  are  disposed  to  favour  them  :  is  youb 

tYK    EVIL,     BECAUSE     I     AM    GOOD  ?       With     SUCh 

tinimcless  effrontery  can  wicked  men  tritle  with 
scriptural  passages.  The  bishop,  in  a  low  tone,  but 
«o  a j  to  be  heard,  said  with  indignation,  O  money, 
how  great  is  thy  power,  especially  at  the  court  of 
Rome !  The  remark  was  bold  and  indignant,  but 
perfectly  just.  It  behoved  Innocent  to  give  some 
uiihvvcr  ;  and  he  used  tlie  common  method  of  wicked 
men  in  such  cases,  namely,  to  retort  the  accusa- 
tion. "  You  English,  said  he,  arc  always  grinding 
and  impoverishing  one  another.  How  many  reli- 
gious men,  jxu^ons  of  prayer  and  hospitality,  are 
you  striving  to  depress,  that  you  may  sacrifice  to 
your  own  tyranny  and  avarice  !" — 5»o  spake  tlie 
most  unprincipled  of  robbers  to  a  bishop,  w  hose  un- 
•potted  integrity  was  allowed  by  all  the  world. 

All  tliat  the  bishop  could  do  was  to  leave  his 
testimony  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  he  delivered 
three  copies  of  a  long  sermon,  onecojty  to  the  pope, 
tl»c  other  two  copies  to  two  of  the  cardinals,  hi 
thi.s  discourse  he  sharply  inveighed  against  the  llji- 
^tious  practices  of  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly 
the  ap[)ropriation  of  churches  to  religious  houses, 
tin:  appeals  of  the  religious  to  the  pope,  and  th« 
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scandalous  clause*  in  the  bulls  of  non'  obstantf, 
which  was  the  great  engine  of  the  pope's  dispensing 
power.  He  observes,  that  the  Son  of  God  submit- 
ted to  a  most  ignominious  death  for  the  redemption 
of  human  souls,  which,  without  mercy,  were  deli- 
▼ered  to  wolves  and  bears.  His  uprightness  and 
magnanimity  were  evidenced  by  tiiis  step,  but  no 
good  etfcvt  appeared.  To  explnin  and  enforce  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  prove  the  whole 
structure  of  the  pa|>acy  pcrfcctly  inconsistent  with 
those  doctrines,  would  have  l>ccn  a  far  more  likely 
method  of  promoting  the  edirtcation  of  the  Church; 
but  to  this  task  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the 
bishop  wei"e  unequal.  He  was  for  some  time  so 
dejected  with  the  disappointment  which  he  had  met 
with,  that  he  formed  intentions  of  rebi^ning  his 
bishopric.  Hut,  recollecting  xvhat  ravages  of  the 
Church  might  \)C  tlie  consequence  of  such  a  step, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  his  office,  and  to  do 
all  the  good,  which  the  infelicity  of  the  times  would 
permit. 

The  bishop  often  preached  to  the  people  in  the 
course  of  his  perambulation  through  his  diocese;  and 
he  required  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  attend  the 
sermons.  He  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  be  labo- 
rious in  ministring  to  tlieir  flocks :  and  tlig  lazy 
Italians,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  letters,  had 
been  intruded  into  opulent  benefices,  and  wljo  nei- 
ther under3t(X)d  the  langua<2e  of  the  people,  nor 
wished  to  instruct  them,  were  the  objects  of  his 
detestation.  He  would  often  with  indignation  cast 
the  papal  bulls  out  of  his  hands,  and  absolutely 
refuse  to  comply  with  them,  saying,  that  he  should 
be  the  friend  of  Satan,  if  he  should  commit  the  car« 
of  souls  to  foreigners.  Ixnocent,  however,  per- 
sisting in  his  plan,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  admit 
an  Italian,  {perfectly  ignorant  of  die  English  lan- 

*  See  an  account  of  the  effect  of  tUis  clause,  in  page  50. 
See  also  the  Note  iu  p.  40. 
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Sjuage,  lo  a  very  rich  benefice  in  the  diocese  of 
Lmcohi;  and  Grosseteste,  refusing  to  ol)ev,  was 
sus{)cnclcd.  Wiiether  the  beiiteuce  of  suspension  o.-,>vuMe 
was  formally  repealed,  or  not,  does  not  ap])ear,  •"■'Pfded. 
Ccrtuin  it  is,  tJiat  the  bisliop  continued  to  exercise 
his  episcopal  functions;  und  shortly  \\e  shall  ad- 
vert to  facts,  \\hicii  prove  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner,  witli  wliat  impunity  he  despised  tlie  papal 
mandates. 

Observing  that  churches  appropriated  to  religious  He  obiaim 
houses  had  not  always  stated  vicars,  and  thutwliere  °,e"'et.uTo- 

lionol'  ihc 
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vicarages  existed,  they  were  often  meanly  endo\\ed, 
he  obtained  at  lengtli  in  12^,0,  a  bull  from  Innocent 
to  empower  him  to  regulate  these  matters.  Tlie 
evil  was  indeed  enormous;  but  the  persevering  zeal 
of  tJie  bishop,  suppoited  by  the  extensive  influence 
of  his  character,  prevailed  at  length  in  some  degree 
over  tlie  pope's  usurpations;  and  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  vicarages  in  his  diocese  were  at  length 
regulated.  A  pious  and  upright  perseverance  in 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  amidst  many  vexatious 
disappointments,  is  seldom  altogether  in  vain;  and 
tliis  wise  and  encouraging  order  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment is  extremely  \\ortliy  of  the  attention  of  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 

Cirosseteste  united  tlie  labours  of  his  pen  to  tljose 
of  tlie  episcopal  office.  He  began  a  conunent  on 
the  Psalter,  though  he  lived  not  to  finish  the  work; 
and  he  seems  to  have  known  no  other  recreation, 
than  M  hat  naturally  arose  from  the  variety  of  liis 
religious  employments. 

In  January  1253,  Innocent  was  desirous  of  pre-  The  pope 
ferring  his  nephew,  an  Italian  youth,  in  tlie  catlie-  ne^eVto'I 
dral  of  Lincoln ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he,  by  letter,  ^"^""^-1  ""^ 
directed  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  give  liiin  the     ^_  ^^ 
first  canonry  tliat  should  be  vacant.     This  was  to     1253,. 
be  done  by  provision  ;  for  that  was  the  decent 
term  employed  by  the  pontift"  when  he  undertook 
to  provide  a  successor  to  a   benefice  beforehand, 
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CHAT,  under  pretence  of  correcting  the  abuse  of  lonj;  va- 
VL  1  c.mcics.  Invocent  sceuis  to  have  been  deter- 
mined in  this  instance  to  intimidate  the  bishop  into 
submission.  He  declared,  that  any  other  disposal 
of  tlie  canonry  should  be  null  and  void ;  and  that 
he  would  excouimunicate  every  one  who  should 
dare  to  di!Hjl)cy  his  injunction.  He  wrote  to  two 
Italians,  his  agents  in  Enf;land,  ordering  tlienj  to 
ensure  and  complete  the  appointment,  w  itb  his  usual 
clause  of  xoK  obstante  ;  a  clause  pregnant  with 
tlie  most  intolerable  abuses;  for  it  set  aside  all 
statutes  and  customs,  and  obliged  them  to  give  way 
to  the  present  humour  of  the  pope*. 

Grosseteste,  resolute  in  his  disobedience,  wrote 
an  EPisTLi:  on  this  occasion,  which  has  made  his 
Dame  immortal.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  saw 
more  clearly  tlie  corruptions  of  the  popedom,  which, 
however,  lie  still  looked  on  as  of  divine  authority. 
But  if  we  set  aside  tliis  remnant  of  tlic  prejudices  of 
education,  he  argues  altogether  on  Protestant  prin- 
ciples. Some  extracts  of  the  epistle  may  deserve 
tlie  readers  attention f.  "  I  am  not  disobedient  to 
the  Apostolical  precepts. — I  am  bound  by  the 
divine  command  to  obey  them.  Our  Saviour  Christ 
saith,  whosoever  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me. — 
Our  lord  tlic  pope  appears  to  be  his  type  and  re- 
presentative. It  is  impossible  then  that  the  sanc- 
tity of  tlie  apostolical  see  can  be  repugnant  to 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  non  obstante 
clause  overfow^  with  uncertainty,  fraud,  and  deceit, 
and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  confidence  between 
man  and  man.  Next  to  the  sin  of  Antichrist,  which 
shall  be  in  the  latter  time,  notliing  can  be  moie, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  than  to  destroy 
njon's  souls,  by  defrauding  them  of  tlie  benefit  of 
the  pastoixtl  office.     Those,  who  serve  their  own 
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canml  desires  by  means  of  the  milk  and  pool  of  the 
.sheep  of  Christ,  and  do  not  minister  the  pastoral 
office  to  the  salvation  of  the  flock,  art:  j;uiity  of 
destroying  souls.  Two  enormous  evils  are  in  this 
ti\ay  committed.  In  one  respect  they  sin  directly 
[against  God  hinjscif,  who  is  essentially  good;  in 
raiiother  ajjainst  the  image  of  God  in  man,  %vhich,  by 
[the  reception  of  grace,  is  partaker  of  the  divine 
[nature. — For  tlie  holy  apostolical  see  to  be  accessory 
[to  so  great  wickedness,  would  be  a  horrible  abuse  of 
[tlie  fiilness  of  power,  an  entire  separation  from  tlie 
lorious  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  a  proximity  to  the 
two  princes  of  darkness*.  No  man,  faithful  to 
fthe  said  see,  can,  with  an  unspotted  conscience, 
[obey  such  mandates,  even  if  they  were  seconded  by 
llhc  high  order  of  angels  themselves ;  on  die  con- 
[trary,  every  faithful  Christian  ought  to  oppose  them 
with  all  his  might.  It  is  therefore  in  perfect  con- 
[sistencc  with  my  duty  of  obedience,  that  I  with- 
l-stand  these  enormities,  so  abominable  to  the  Lord 
[Jesus  Christ,  so  repugnant  to  the  holiness  of  the. 
japostolical  see,  and  so  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the 
[catholic  fuith.  I  say  then,  this  see  cannot  act  but 
[to  edification  ;  but  your  provisions  are  to  destruc- 
ttion.  The  holy  see  neither  can  nor  ought  to  attcuipt 
[any  such  thing;  for  flesh  anil  blood,  and  not  the 
Heavenly  Father,  hath  revealed  such  doctrines." 

It  i*  not  clear  whether  this  epistle  was  written  to 
:  tbe  pope  directly,  or  to  some  of  his  agents.  It  was 
meant,  however,  for  his  inspection  ;  and  it  affords  a 
marvellous  instance  of  that  Christian  boldness  and 
honesty  for  which  Grossctesteis  so  justly  renowned, 
— Sullied,  indeed,  were  the  qualities  of  this  gixid 
man  with  much  doctrinal  uror,  but  ever  animated 
by  a  true  zeal  for  tlie  honour  of  God,  and  by  tlie 
deepest  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls. 

Innocent,  on  receiving  the  positive  denial,  ac- 
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companicd  with  such  warm  remonstrances,  whs 
incensed  beVond  measure :  and  "  Who,  said  he, 
is  Uiis  old  dotard,  wlio  dares  to  judge  my  actions? 
By  Peter  and  Paul,  if  I  were  not  restrained  by  my 
generosity,  I  would  muke  him  an  example  and  a 
spectacle  to  all  mankind.  Is  not  the  king  of  England 
my  vassal,  and  my  slaver  and,  if  I  gave  the  word, 
would  he  not  throw  him  into  prison,  and  load  him 
with  infamy  and  disgrace?"  In  so  low  a  light  did 
the  bishop  of  Rome  behold  the  monarch  of  this 
island!  I3ut  king  John  had  reduced  his  kingdom 
into  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  pope ;  and  the  same 
vassalage  continued  all  the  days  of  his  pusillanimous 
successor.  The  cardinals,  however,  who  saw  the 
danger  which  the  pope  incurred  by  his  arrogance 
and  temerity,  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  resent- 
ment. Giles,  in  particular,  a  Spanish  cardinal, 
said*,  "  It  is  not  expedient  for  you  to  proceed 
against  the  bishop  in  that  violent  manner.  For  what 
he  saith  is  certainly  true,  nor  can  we  with  decency 
condemn  him.  He  is  a  holy  man,  more  so  than 
we  ourselves  are ;  a  man  of  excellent  geniu.s,  and 
of  the  best  morals ;  no  prelate  in  Christendom  is 
thought  to  excel  him.  By  this  time,  il  is  pojsibie, 
that  the  truths  expressed  in  his  epistle  are  divulged 
among  many ;  and  tliey  wi^l  stir  up  numbers  against 
us.  The  clergy,  both  of  France  and  England,  know 
the  character  of  die  man,  nor  is  it  po.ssibIe  to  cast 
any  stigma  upon  him.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  great 
philosopher,  an  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin  and 
Greek  literature,  zealous  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  reader  of  theology  in  the  schools,  a  popular 
preacher,  a  lover  of  chastity,  and  an  enemy  of 
simony."  Others  joined  with  Giles  in  the  same 
sentiments.  On  tlie  whole,  the  cardinals  advised 
thfe  pope  to  connive  at  these  transactions,  lest  some 
tumult  might  arise  in  the  church,  for  they  said,  it' 
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was  an  evident  truth,  tliat  a  revolt  from  the  church 
of  Rome  would  one  day  take  plate  in  Ijhristendoni. 
It  seems  there  were  even  then  some  liiscerning 
spirits,  who  could  foresee,  that  so  unrii^hteous  a 
(lumination  would  in  time  be  brought  to  a  close.  Yet 
the  prevalence  of  ambition  and  avarice  induced  them 
to  support  their  douiination,  thougii  they  were  con- 
vinced of  its  iniquity. 

But  the  fury  of  innocent  was  not  to  be  allayed. 
lie  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
igainst  Grosseteste;  and  nominated  Albert,  one  of 
lis  nuncios,  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  The  bishop 
appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  decree.  What  the  carilinuls  foresaw, 
came  to  pass ;  the  pope's  commands  were  univer- 
sally neglected ;  and  the  bishop  continued  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  dignity. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
12.53,  ^^^  ^^  seized  with  a  mortal  disease  at  his 
palace  at  Huckden ;  and  he  sent  for  friar  John  de 
St.  Giles,  to  converse  with  him  on  the  state  of  the 
Church.  He  blamed  Giles  and  his  brethren  the 
Dominicans,  and  also  the  Franciscans,  because, 
though  their  orders  were  founded  in  voluntary 
poverty,  they  did  not  rebuke  the  vices  of  the 
great.  "  I  am  convinced,  said  he,  that  both  the 
pope,  unless  he  amend  his  errors,  and  tlie  friars, 
except  they  endeavour  to  restrain  him,  will  be  de- 
servedly exposed  to  everlasting  death."  We  may 
hence  collect  what  was  the  foundation  of  that  re- 
spect which  tlie  bishop  was  wont  to  pay  to  the 
friars ;  it  was  the  eclat  of  their  voluntary  jHJverty, 
.which  he  hoped  would  have  enabled  them  to  l>e 
lithful  dis|>ensers  of  the  word  of  God,  as  by  ' 
lljey  seemed  to  be  removed  above  the  temptations 
of  avarice.  If  a  man  of  his  understanding  was 
deceived  by  their  feigned  sanctity,  it  ought  to  be  less 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  world  at  large  was  im- 
posed ou  by  the  same  cause ;  and  that  the  institution 
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CHAP,  of  these  orders  proved  so  convenient  a  support  to 
the  popedom  for  several  generations.  The  uaind 
of  Grosscteste  was  always  more  clear  in  discerning 
the  END  of  true  religion  than  it  was  in  discovering 
the  MEANS  of  promoting  it  Upright,  intrepid, 
disinterested,  and  constantly  influenced  by  the  fear 
of  God,  he  yet  failed  to  bring  about  the  good  which 
he  had  conceived  in  his  heart,  because  he  had  too 
little  acquaintance  with  "  the  mystery  of  godliness," 
and  because  he  too  much  relied  on  moral  and  pru- 
dential plans  for  that  reformation  of  mankind,  which 
k  sought  in  vain  from  every  thing,  except  from  the 
knowledge  and  applicatiofi  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  bishop  was  rapidly  advancing  towards 
eternity ;  and  he  seems  now  to  have  had  more 
powerful,  manifestations  of  divine  truth  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  than  any  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  fovoured.  His  zeal  evidently  arose  from  the 
purest  charity.  Superior  to  selfish  considerations, 
he  was  absorbed  in  meditations  concerning  the 
Church ;  and  wc  have  from  a  contemporary  histo- 
rian* an  account  of  his  last  conversations  with  his 
chaplains,  in  which  there  was  probably  something 
still  more  evangelical  than  what  they  or  the  historian 
could  understand.     It  is,  however,  our  duty  to  re- 

{)ort  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us ;   aod  clergymen  at 
east  will  find  it  worthy  their  attention. 

"  In  October,  tlie  bishop,  oppressed  with  a  fatal 
distemper,  whatever  it  was,  sent  for  some  of  his 
chaplains,  and  conversed  with  them.  Christ,  said 
he,  with  a  sigh,  came  into  the  world  to  save  souls  ; 
ought  not  he,  then,  who  takes  pains  to  ruin  souls, 
to  be  denominated  Antichrist?  Our  God  built  the 
universe  in  six  days,  but  he  laboured  -more  than 
thirty  years  to  restore  man  when  fallen.  Is  not  then 
the  destroyer  of  souls,  the  Antichrist  and  the  enemy 
of  God  ?    The  pope  is  not  ashamed  impudently  to 

*  Matt  Paris. 
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disannul,  by  his  clauses  of  nov  odstaxte,  the    cent. 
decrees  of  the  holy  pontiffs,  his  predecessors.  ]\Iany 
other  popes  have  afflicted  the  Church;  this  Inno- 
cent has  enslaved  it  more  than  ihey."     Me  then 
recounts  their  usurious  and  fraudulent  proceedinois 
in  England,  and  invciglis  against  the  arts  of  amass- 
ing money  practised  by  the  tiriars  on  account  of  the 
crusades.     I  have  seen,  said  he,  an  instrument,  in 
which  it  was  inserted,  that  tliose,  nlio,  iti  their  w ills, 
devised  money  for  tlie  use  of  the  crusades,  should 
receive  indulgence  in  proportion  to  the  sum  they 
gave.     He  then  exposed  the  scandalous  practice  of 
disposing  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  lamented 
that  the  friars,  the  devotees  of  poverty,  were  now 
converted  into  tax-gatherers  to  the  pope,  belying  the  ^ 
habit  they  wore,  m  hile  they  were  made  more  secular 
than  ever.     The  bishop,  indignant  at  these  and  other 
horrible  proceedings,  observed,  "  The  Church  can 
never  be  delivered  from  this  Egyptian  bondage,  but 
by  the  edge  of  tlie  sword ;"  and  while  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  speak  for  sighs  and  tears,  his  breath 
and  his  voice  failed  him.     He  might  be  sharpened 
in  his  accusations  by  the  personal  ill   treatment 
which  he  himself  had  received ;   but  it  must  be 
owned,  that  he  had  a  distinct  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  a  most  just  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 
And  it  is  only  to  be  lamented,   that  he  had  lived  so 
long  a  time,  and  remained  so  little  acquainted  witli 
the  only  Christian  armour  of  doctrine,  which  can 
cut  down  the  powers  of  Antichrist.     He  died  at  o^net-rt. 
Buckden,  October  9,  1253.     Iknocent  heard  of  BucUe!i, 
his  death  with  pleasure  ;  and  said  with  exultation,     a.  d. 
"  I  rejoice,  and  let  every  true  son  of  the  Roman    1^53. 
church  rejoice  with  me,  that  my  great  enemy  is  re- 
moved."   He  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  king 
Henry,  requiring  him  to  take  up  the  bishop's  body, 
to  cast  it  out  of  the  church,  and  to  burn  it.     The 
cardinals,  however,  opposed  the  tyrant;   and  the 
letter  waa  never  sent,  probably  on  account  of  the 
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CHAP,    decline  of  lonocent  s  bealtli ;  for  he  died  the  succeed- 

VII. 

.^^  !.  __^  mg  year. 

M.  Paris,  though  mostsuperstitiously  attached  to 
the  Roman  See,  and  prejudiced  against  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  on  account  of  his  severity  towards  the 
ancient  monastic  orders,  was,  however,  a  man  of 
probity  and  honour ;  and  has  left  such  a  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Grosseteste,  as  deserves  to  be 
presented  to  the  reader  *. 
HU  "  The  holy  bishop  Robert  departed  this  world 

Chsncter  which  he  never  loved,  and  which  was  always  to  him 
M.  Faru.  as  a  place  of  banishment.  He  was  the  open  re- 
prover  both  of  my  lord  the  pope,  and  of  the.  king, 
and  the  censurer  of  the  prelates,  the  corrector  of 
»  monks,  tlie  director  of  priests,  the  instructor  of  the 
clergy,  the  supporter  of  scholars,  the  preacher  to 
the  laity,  the  punisher  of  incontinence,  the  diligent 
investigator  of  various  writings,  and  lastly  he  was 
the  scourge  of  lazy  and  selfish  Romans,  whom  he 
heartily,  despised.  In  the  supply  of  the  temporal 
table,  liberal,  copious,  polite,  cheerful  and  affeble. 
In  the  spiritual  Table,  devout,  humble,  and  contrite. 
In  the  episcopal  office,  diligent,  venerable,  and  in- 
defatigable." The  historian  adds  to  this,  "  that 
even  in  those  instances  of  discipline,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  bear  the  hardest  on  the  monks,  he  was 
allowed  to  have  acted  always  with  the  purest  inten- 
tions." 

Grosseteste  appears  to  have  had  no  great  turn 
for  public  business ;  he  neglected  it  for  the  most 
part :  nor  did  he  frequent  tlie  court.  The  salvation 
of  souls  was  perpetually  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  many, 
whose  evangelical  light  is  far  superior  to  his,  resem- 
bled him  in  tenderness  of  conscience,  in  unwearied 
activity  and  zeal,  and  in  genuine  humility,  and  mo- 
desty of  spirit,  witli   which,  notwithstanding   the 
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disadvantage  of  a  temper  plainly  irascible  in  a  great 
degree,  he  was  very  eminently  endowed. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  shows  the  idea  which  he 
bad  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  office*: 
"  I  dai-e  not,  for  the  love  of  God.  says  he,  confer 
tlie  care  of  souls  on  any  person,  who  v*  ill  not  sedu- 
lously discharge  the  office  in  person.  The  office 
itself  is  of  the  last  importance  ;  it  requires  a  gover- 
nor always  resident,  who  applies  himself  to  it, 
with  vigilance,  prudence,  diligence,  and  fervour ;  who 
preaches  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  who  exhibits  himself  an  example  of  good 
works ;  who,  when  he  gives  salutary  admonition  and 
is  not  regarded,  can  grieve  and  lament ;  who  shakes 
liis  hands  from  holding  bribes ;  who  so  evidently 
applies  to  pious  uses  the  pecuniary  fines,  which  he 
receives  for  the  punishment  of  faults,  that  he  is 
perfectly  free  from  all  suspicion  of  selfislmess  and 
avarice  on  that  account ;  who  is  delighted,  when  he 
can  with  a  good  conscience  acquit  tJie  accused; 
whom  no  prejudice,  passion,  intreaty,  or  gift,  or  par- 
tiality, can  divert  from  the  path  of  rectitude ;  who 
delights  in  labour,  and  whose  whole  desire  is  to 
profit  souls."  He,  who  in  an  age  of  superstition, 
which  afforded  so  many  temptations  to  venality  and 
corruption,  could  act  according  to  the  spirit  of  these 
rules,  must  have  been  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  have  been  superior  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world. 

To  hare  so  much  enlarged  on  the  character  and 
transactions  of  a  man,  so  little  distinguished,  in 
regard  to  evangelical  knowledge,  as  bishop  Grosse- 
teste  was,  fronj  the  common  herd  of  papists  in  his 
lime,  might  seem  to  need  an  apology,  were  I  not 
Mnsible,  that  the  eminence  of  his  practical  god- 
liness demonstrates,  that  be  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  fundamentals  of  Divine  Truth ; 
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CHAP,    and,  Ihat  the  candid  and   intelligent  reader  may 
^  -  ■-  J  receive  edification  from  a  light  which  burned  with 
steadiness  in  the  Church  of  God,  though  in  much 
t)bscurity. 

ITie  evidence,  however,  of  the  bishop's  knowledge 
of  fiindamental  truths  is  not  only  to  be  collected 
by  fair  inferences,  but  is  also  direct  and  positive. 
Sennoni  A  number  of  his  sermons  in  manuscript  are  still 
Onwteste.  extant*.  I  have  examined  one  of  these  throughout, 
which  was  preached  from  our  Saviour's  words  m  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor, 
for  your's  is  tlie  kingdom  of  God."  Let  it  suffice  to 
condense  the  ideas  contained  in  this  sermon  into  a 
tiarrow  compass,  by  a  very  short  abridgment,  which 
to  the  best  of  my  power  shall  be  faithful  to  the  sen- 
timents of  ttie  author,  though  I  have  not  thought  4t 
worth  while  to  translate  accurately  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  the  original. 

He  undertakes  to  describe  the  poverty  recom- 
mended in  the  text,  which,  by  comparison  with 
another  evangelist  \,  appears  to  be  poverty  in  spirit. 
ITiis  poverty,  he  observes,  is  wrought  in  the  heart 
of  the  electf*by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Its  foundation,  he 
tells  us,  is  laid  in  real  humility,  which  disposes  a 
Vnan  to  feel,  that  he  has  nothing,  except  what  he  has 
received  from  above.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  hu- 
mility m  this  view  belonged  to  Adam  before  he  fell. 
But  the  humility  of  a  sinner  has  a  still  deeper  root. 
The  humble  man  not  only  sees  that  he  has  nothing 
in  himself,  but  he  is  also  stripped  of  all  desire 
to  possess  in  himself  the  springs  of  self-exaltation. 
Condemned  in  himself,  and  corrupt  before  God,  he 
despairs  of  help  from  his  own  powers,  and  in  seek- 
ing he  finds  HIM,  who  is  the  true  life,  wisdom,  and 
health,  who  is  all  in  all,  even  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God,  who  descended  into  our  vale  of  sin  and  misery, 

•  They  are  preserved  m  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at 
York. 
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4bat  be  might  raise  us  from  their  depths.    By  lean-    cbnt. 
ang  on  him  alone,  everj'  true  Christian  rises  into     y"; 
true  life,  and  peace  and  joy.     He  lives  in  his  lite, 
be  sees  light  in  his  light,  he  is  invigorated  with  his 
urarmth,  and  he  grows  in  his  strength,  and  leaning 
upon  the  Beloved,  his  soul  ascends  upwards.    The 
lower  he  sinks  in  humility,  the  higher  he  rises  toward 
iCrod.     He  is  sensible  that  he  not  only  is  nothing  in 
hiinself,  but  that  he  has  also  lost  what  Ite  had  gra- 
tuitously received,  has  precipitated  hiinself  into  mi- 
sery, and .  so  subjected  himself  to  the  slavery  of  the 
devU;  and  lastly,  that  he  has  no  internal  resources 
for  recovery.    Thus  he  is  induced  to  place  his  whole 
dependence  on  the  Lord ;  to  abhor  himself,  and  al- 
ways 4o  prefer  others,  and  "  to  take  the  lowest  seat" 
as  his  own  proper  place. — ^The  humble  soul  is  call- 
ed on  by  our  author,  solicitously  to  examine  himself, 
whether  h^  really  demonstrates  in  his  tempers  and 
practice  this  grace  of  humility ;  and  to  beware  lest, 
even  if  he  do  find  some  evidences  of  it  in  his  soul, 
be  be  inflated  with  the  discovery,  because  he  ought 
to  know,  that  it  is  from  the  Lord  alone  that  he  is 
what  he  is  ;  and  that  he  ought  no  more  to  boast  of 
iiimself  than  the  shining  colours  in  the  glass  should 
glory  in  that  splendour,  which  they  derive  entirely 
from  the  solar  rays.     He  observes,  that  the  temp- 
tations to  seltK:omplacency  are  the  effect  of  Satanic 
injections ;  and  that  it  behoves  him,  who  would  be 
found  unfeignedly  humble,  to  see  whether  lie  has 
the  genuine  iparks  of  humility  in  practice;  whether, 
for  instance,  he  can  bear  to  be  rebuked  by  an  infie- 
rior,  whether  he  is  not  rendered  insolent  by  honours, 
whether  he  is  not  inflated  by  praise,  whether  among 
equals  he  is  the  first  to  labour,  and  the  last  to  exalt 
himself  whether  he  can  render  blessings  for  curses, 
and  good  for  evil.     By  sucli»method8  of  self-exami- 
nation he  is  to  check  the  ebullitions  of  vain-glory, 
with  which  the  tempter  is  apt  to  inspire  those,  who 
seem  to  have  made  some  proficiency  in  grace.    If 
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that  proficiency  be  real,  let  them  take  care  never 
to  conceive  of  it  as  something  separate  from  Christ: 
HE  alone  dwelling  in  them  by  his  Spirit  produces 
all  that  is  good,  and  to  him  alone  the  prais« 
belongs. 

To  tlie  directions  and  cautions  concerning  humi- 
lity, which  indeed  form  the  most  evangelical  and 
most  useful  part  of  the  sermon,  the  bishop  adds 
some  directions  concerning  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  tlie  love  of  heavenly  tilings.  On  the  latter 
subject  he  quotes  Augustine  and  Gregory,  on  tlie 
former  he  addresses  his  audience,  as  having  already 
eml)raced  voluntary  poverty.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  discourse  was  addressed  to  a  company  of 
Ascetics;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  labours 
witli  great  correctness  to  prevent  them  from  pre- 
sumptuously imagining  themselves  to  be  just  and 
righteous.  Throughout  the  discourse  there  is  ex- 
cellent matter,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  humble 
the  proud ;  but  there  is  very  little  to  encourage  the 
sincere.  He  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  attain- 
ment of  a  state  of  solid  peace  and  joy ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at.  Like  most  of  the  very  best  divines, 
who  wrote  in  those  days,  he  knew  not  the  just 
nature  of  the  Christian  article  of  justification  by 
Jesus  Christ  tlie  righteous ;  and  though  he  appears 
to  have  trusted  in  him  for  eternal  salvation,  and 
knew  too  well  his  own  deficiencies,  to  pet  any  trust 
in  lumself,  yet  he  evidently  wanted  the  full  assur- 
ance of  understanding  of  the  mystery  OF  GOULl- 
KESs*,  and  could  not,  with  his  inefficacious  reli- 
gious views,  HAVE  ACCESS  WITH  CONFIDENCE   by 

the  faith  of  Jesus  f. 

The  honest  and  intrepid  spirit,  with  which  this 
excellent  prelate  opposed  the  scandalous  practices 
of  pope  Innocent  iv.  has  sufiicieiitly  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter.     But  the  Christian  reader 
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may  not  be  displeased  to  see  additional  proofs  of 
tiic  genuine  humility  of  iiis  mind.  Self-righteousness 
•and  self-conlidcnce  seem  to  have  been  his  aveision 
in  tlie  extreme.  Dependence  on  God  as  a  recon- 
ciled Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  his  grand  practical 
principle. — The  following  passages  are  translated 
from  Uie  Latin  Opuscula  of  Grosseteste  *. 

While  he  was  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  writes  thus :  "  Nothing  tliat  occurs  in 
your  letters  ought  to  give  me  more  pain  ttian  your 
styling  me  a  person  invested  with  authority,  and 
endued  witli  tlie  lustre  of  knowledge.  So  far  am  I 
from  thinking  as  you  do,  that  I  feel  myself  unfit  even 
to  be  the  disciple  of  a  person  of  authority;  moreover, 
in  innumerable  matters  which  are  objects  of  know- 
ledge, I  perceive  myself  enveloped  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance.  But  did  I  really  possess  the  great 
qualities  you  ascribe  to  nje,  he  alone  wouUI  be 
wortliy  of  the  praise,  and  the  whole  of  it  ought  to 
be  referred  unto  him,  to  whom  we  daily  say,  Not 
unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  tl»y  name  give 
the  glory." 

.  The  same  modesty  and  self-abasement  accom- 
panied him  to  the  episcopal  chair.  In  his  subse- 
quent letters  he  usually  styled  himself,  "  Robert, 
by  divine  permission  the  poor  minister  of  the  church 
of  Lincoln." 

On  tlie  important  subject  of  Divine  Grace,  lie 
t  s  himself  in  the  following  manner:  "Grace 

i-  „uod  pleasure  of  God,  whereby  he  is  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  us  what  we  have  not  deserved;  and 
the  gift  is  for  our  advantage,  not  His.  Wherefore 
it  is  very  clear,  tliat  all  tlie  good  we  possess,  whe- 
ther it  be  natural,  or  freely  conferred  allerwards, 
proceeds  from  tlie  grace  of  God ;  because  there  is 
no  good  thing,  the  existence  of  which  he  does  not 
vili ;  and  for  God  to  will  any  thing,  is  to  do  it ; 
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therefore  there  can  be  no  good  of  whicfi  he  is  not  the 
author.     He  it  is,  who  turns  the  human  will  from^ 
evil,  and  converts  it  to  good,  and  also  causes  it  to-' 
persevere  in  the  same.     Ncvertlieless  man's  free- 
will operates  in  this  matter,  as  the  grain  shoots  by 
an  external  germinative  power,  and  by  the  heat  of] 
the  sun  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth.     For  if  it  I 
were  impossible  that  we  should  turn  from  tlie  evil 
and  be  converted  to  tiie  good,  we  should  not  be 
commendable  in  so  doing,  nor  should  we  be  ordered  ' 
in  Scripture  to  do  so.     And  again,  if  wc  could  do 
this  without  the  p'ace  of  God,  there  would   be  noj 
propriety  in  praying  to  God  for  it,  nor  would  our  j 

success  depend  upon  his  will A  will  to  dd  | 

good,  by  which  a  man  becomes  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  grace  freely  given.     The  divine  will  | 
is  grace;    and  grace  is  then  said  to  be  infused^  i 
wlien  the  Divine  will  begins  to  operate  upon  out  i 
will." 

This  extract  contains  a   fair  represenUition  of] 
Grosseteste's  saitiments;  and  may  be  thought  th^f 
more  expedient,    because  some  autliors,   in   theii 
accounts  of  the  faith  of  this  good  prelate,  seem  to  i 
have  suppressed  such  expressions  as  did  not  welM 
accord  with  their  own  views.     The  historian  endeaJJ 
vours  to  avojQ  controversy ;  yet  he  may  be  alloMerfl 
to  remark,  that  on  the  subjects  of  grace,   li'ee-wiU/ 
and  justification,  bishop  Grosseteste  does  not  always  I 
preserve  an  invaiiable  consistency.  The  wonder  how-»  | 
ever,  as  hath  been  justly  observed,  ought  to  be,  that?  ] 
he  should  have  seen  "  so  well  as  he  did.    In  general,- 
he  was  eloquent  and  mighty  in  tlic  Scriptures  ;  fer- 
vent   in  spirit,   speaking  and    teaching  boldly  the* 
things   of  tlie    Lord; — though,    like  ApoUos,    he 
sometimes  needed  an  Aquila  and  Priscilla  to  cx-jj 
pound  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 
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TH£  GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CUUECH 
IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

THE  same  ignorance  and.  superstition,  the  same 
vices  and  immoralities,  which  predominated  ia 
the  laet  century,  discoloured  the  appearance  of  the 
Church,  in  this.  Real  Christians  were  still  to  be 
fcund  either  only  among  the  Waldenses,  or  else  th^. 
worshipped  God  in  obscurity  under  the.  unspeak- 
able disadvantages  of  the  general  corruption.  There 
arose  indeed  in  tliis  century,  various  sectaries, 
besides  the  Waldenses,  wlio  were  cruelly  persecuted 
both  by  popes  and  emperors ;  of  whom,  therefore,. 
at  first  sight,  we  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  \hey 
must  have  been  the  real  people  of  God.  I  cannot^ 
however,  find,  positive  evidence,  that  any  of  them 
professed  the  real  doctrines,  or  were  influenced  by 
the  real  Spirit,  of  Jesus.  Some  of  them,  were  tlie 
disgrace  of  hmnan  nature,  both  in  their  principles 
and  their  practice;  and  I  mean  not  to  detail  the 
narratives  of  fanaticisms,  with  which  most  ecclesias- 
tical histories  abound.  The  term  Lollard  was  affixed 
in  general  to  all  those,  who  professed,  whether  on 
solid  principles  of  godliness  or  not,  a  greater  degree 
9f  attention  to  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  thaathe 
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rest  of  mankind.  Of  tliesc  Walter  Raynard,  a 
Dutchman,  was  apprehended  and  burnt  at  Cologne. 
This  is  he,  whom  I  have  already  railed  Raynard 
Lollard,  in  the  account  of  the  VValden.ses,  and  from 
whom  the  Wickliffites  are  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired the  name  of  LolUrds.  I  have  carefully 
attended  to  Mosheim's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
term  *,  and  am  convinced  from  his  reasoninj^s,  that 
Lollard  was  a  general  name  of  reproach  given  to 
professors  of  piety,  and  not  the  proper  name  of  any 
particular  person.  But  it  by  no  means  thence  fol- 
lows, as  Alosheim  contends,  that  Walter  Raynard 
always  belonged  to  some  sect  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  accounts  of  the  most  eminent  German 
authors  constantly  represent  him  as  a  protcstant, 
and  the  common  use  of  the  term  Lollard  in  Eng- 
land, as  applied  to  the  followers  of  Wickliftb  andj 
of  Walter  Raynard,  could  scarcely  have  obtained, 
if  the  latter  had  continued  a  papist  till  his  death  f . 

The  Church  of  God,  therefore,  considered  as  a  ' 
society,  seems  only  to  have  existed  among  the  peo- 
ple, whose  history  has  been  related  above ;{;,     Of  j 
Otlier  sects  the  detail  would  be  as  insipid  as  it  would'  | 
be  obscure  anil  perplexed ;   and  whoever  has  re-  j 
marked  the  confusion  of  terms,  which  negligence,, 
obloquy,  or  artifice,  have  introduced  into  the  eccle- 
siastical  accounts  of  sects  and  parties,    will  find 
little  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the   an^angements  of  | 
their  classes,  which  writers  in  different  ages  have 
made.     Let  us  attend  to  facts  rather  than  to  terms. 
It  is  certain,  tliat  there  were  many  societies  of  per-'  I 
sons  in    tliis  century  called   Bejihards,   Beguines,' 
Lollards,  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  Flagellants,' 
&c.  who  suffered  extremely  from  the  iron  hand  of 

•  See  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  pp.  74*.  757. 

■f  On  the   contrary,   as  it  has  been  mentioned  already, 
Walter  Raynard,  from  o  Franciscan  anil  an  cjiemy,  became,^ 
a  Wiildensian,  preached  the  Gospel,  and  suffered  on  that  ac- 
count ai  Cologne.    Vol.  III.  p.  iog.  ^ 

I  Waldenses. 
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power.  Among  all  thei^o,  the  people  called  VV'al- 
den.ses,  aiicl  called  ulso  Lollurds, — witli  what  pro- 
priety is  a  question  of  little  importtmce, — seeiii  pcr- 
lectly  di-.liiij^iiiblied,  by  their  soliil  piety,  sound  sciip- 
tuial  judgment,  and  priiclica I  godliness;  and  there- 
fore they  may  justly  be  accounted  to  have  sutVered 
for  rigliteousness' sake ;  xvliUe  the  rest,  as  far  as  cer- 
tainly appears,  were  tin-  m^u'tyrs  of  toily,  turbulence, 
or  impiety. 

In  the  East  the  prolcssion  of  Chnstianity  still  per- 
vaded that  contracted  empire  of  the  Greeks,  of 
which  Constiintinople  was  the  metropolis.  But  no 
Clirlstian  records  are  come  down  to  us  of  any  thin<^ 
like  the  piimitive  Ciospcl.  Even  tlie  profession  of 
Chmdanity,  which  had  existed  in  (^hinn,  was  extir- 
pated through  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  powers ; 
and  Uie  famous  Tamerlane  the  Turtar  cruelly  per- 
secuted all  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  being 
persuaded,  as  a  Mahometan,  that  it  was  highly 
meiitoiious  to  destroy  them.  Thus  even  the  form 
of  godliness  declined  in  Asia :  the  power  of  it,  alas ! 
had  vanished  long  before.  Nor  were  the  attempts, 
wliich  were  made  in  Europe  to  renew  the  crusades, 
by  means  of  indulgences,  calculated  to  revive  the 
light  of  the  Gosfiel  in  the  East,  even  if  they  had 
succeeded.  The  Holy  Land  had  l)ecn  lost  in  1 391  ; 
and  an  army  was  collected  in  1 363,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  pope  Urban  v.  commanded  by  John  king 
of  JVance,  that  same  monarch,  who  had  been  taken 
priioner  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  batde 
of  Poictiers.     But  John   departed    this   life,    and 

[Urban's  ho|ics  from  tl)c  crusade  were  bla.sted. 
In  tlie  mean  time  the  boundaries  of  Christianity 
had  been  gradually  extended  in  Euroj.K!*.  Jagello, 
duke  of  Lithuania,  was  now  almost  the  only  pagan 
prince  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  And  he,  in- 
fluenced bv  secular  views,  became  a  Christian  in 
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name  and  profcspion,  and  by  this  means  acquirel] 
the  crown  of  Poland.  l"he  Teutonic  knights  con- 
tinued also  the  military  metliods  of  obliging  the 
I'ruvsians  and  Livonians  to  profess  tlie  Ciospel,  and 
conjpleted  in  this  century,  what  they  had  begun  in 
the  Inst. 

The  maKiins  and  examples  of  the  court  of  Rome 
were  uns|»cakably  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  godli- 
ness in  this  century.  Tlie  practice  of  provisioxs, 
which  had  so  much  inflamed  the  zeal  of  bishop 
CJ  rosseteste,  was  now  reduced  into  a  system  by  tlie 
jwpes,  who  resided  in  France,  and  all  Europe  com- 
plained of  their  impositions.  In  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edv\ard  in.  almost  upon 
every  vacancy  the  court  of  Rome  pretended  to  fill 
the  Sees  in  this  way*.  Indeed  its  ambition  and 
avarice  were  unbounded :  it  claimetl  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  all  oflices  in  the  Church  both  great  and 
;-niall,  and  in  tliat  way  amassed  incredible  sums. 
That  same  Boniface  viir.,  wJwm  we  left  in  the  pon- 
tifical See  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  filled  the 
Christian  world  with  the  noise  and  turbulence  of 
his  ambition.  He  followed  tlie  steps  of  Hildebrand, 
and  attempted  to  Ijc  equally  despotic  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  lie  it  was,  who  forbad  the 
clergy  to  pay  any  thing  to  princes  without  his  per- 
mission f.  He  also  instituted  a  jubilee,  which  was 
to  be  renewed  every  hundred  years,  by  which  he 
granted  plenary  indulgences  to  all  strangers,  wlio 
should  visit  Uie  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
ju  Rome+.  This  unprincipled  pontift'  died  in 
extreme  misery  in  1303,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
papacy. 

'Ilie  schism  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the 
popedom  was  providentially  a  blessing  to  mankind. 


•  Collier.  I  Da  Pin. 

{  llie  successors  of  Boniface,  tiiiiling  tliat  ihe  jubilee  aug- 
mented the  revenue  of  the  Roman  church,  fixed  iu  return  to 
•very  menly-fiftb  year. 
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While,  for  the  space  of  fifty  years,  the  Church  had  CENt. 
two  or  three  lieads  at  the  same  time ;  and,  while  ^^^' 
each  of  the  contending  popes  was  anathematizing 
his  competitors,  the  reverence  of  mankind  for  the 
popedom  itself  was  insensibly  diminished,  and  the 
labours  of  those,  whom  God  raised  up  to  propagate 
divine  truth,  began  to  be  more  seriously  regarded 
by  men  of  conscience  and  probity. 

In  thfs  century  flourished  the  celebrated  John  Dan$ 
Duns  Scotus.  Whether  he  was  bom 'in  England,  ^'"'"• 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  has  been  disputed.  That  he 
was  a  famous  schoolman  is  well  known.  But  in  tlie 
light  of  true  religion  I  know  nothing  concerning 
him.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Raymund 
Lully,  William  Ockham  of  Surrey,  in  England,  and 
of  Petrarch,  that  great  reviver  of  polite  literature  in 
Italy.  Tliese  were  some  of  the  most  famous  men 
in  their  age;  but  they  helped  not  the  Church  of 
God.  Toward  the  close,  however,  of  this  period,—^ 
for  the  most  part  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  in 
Church-history, — thcrc  arose  in*England  a  lumi- 
nary*, whose  principles,  conduct,  and  writings  will 
require  a  distinct  consideration,  and  whom  I  reserve 
to  the  third  chapter.  The  same  country  furnishes  us 
also  with  another  equally  rare  and  excellent,  though 
much  less  celebrated  character,  I  mean  Bradwardine, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whom  an  account 
will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. — In  the  remainder 
of  this  it  will  be  worth  w  hile  to  add  a  few  particular 
circumstances,  which  may  show  in  what  sort  of  an  ' 
age  Bradwardine  lived. 

The  accounts  of  individuals,  in  this  century,  who 
truly  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness,  are 
extremely  scarce.  One  person,  I  hnd  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent who  seems  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  these 
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memoirs,  I  mean  Eleazar,  Count  of  Arian  in 
Naples,  born  in  129.5.  Ai  tlie  age  of  tweiUy-three 
he  succeeded  to  his  tatlier's  estate.  That  this  youth, 
in  very  affluent  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  of  life 
when  tlie  passions  arc  usually  sti'ong,  could  support 
a  constant  tenor  of  devotion  and  religious  serious- 
ness to  Ills  deatli,  which  took  place  about  fue  years 
after,  seems  scarcely  to  have  orii>;inated  from  prin- 
ciples lower  than  tiiose  of  real  Christianity.  The 
re^ulutions  of  his  houshold  are  very  remarkable ; 
some  of  which  arc  as  follo'.vs  : 

"  I  cannut  allow  any  blasphemy  in  my  liousc, 
nor  any  thini;  in  word  or  deed  which  offends  the 
laws  of  decorum. 

"  Let  the  ladies  spend  the  morning  in  reading 
and  piayer,  the  afternoon  at  some  work. 

"  Dice  and  all  games  of  hazard  are  prohibited. 

"  Let  all  peisons  in  my  house  divert  themselves 
at  proper  times,  but  never  in  a  sinful  manner. 

"  Let  tliere  be  constant  peace  in  my  family; 
otlierwise  two  armies  are  formed  under  n)y  roof, 
and  tlie  master  is  devoured  by  them  both. 

"  If  any  diftercnce  arise,  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath. 

,  "  We  must  bear  M-ith  something,  if  we  have  to 
live  among  mankind.  Such  is  our  frailty,  we  are 
scarcely  in  tune  w  ith  ourselves  a  w  hole  day ;  and  if 
a  melancholy  humour  come  on  us,  we  know  not 
well  what  we  would  have. 

"  Not  to  bear  and  not  to  forgive,  is  diabolical ; 
to  love  enemies,  aiid  to  do  good  for  evil,  is  the  mark 
of  tlic  cijildrcn  of  God. 

"  f.very  evening  all  my  family  shall  be  assembled 
at  a  godly  conference,  in  which  lliey  shall  hear 
sometliing  of  God  and  salvation.  Let  none  be 
absent  on  pretence  of  attending  to  my  affairs.  I 
have  no  ail'airs  so  interesting  to  rae  as  the  salvation 
of  my  domestics. 
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"  I  seriously  forbid  all  inj'istice,  wliich  may  cloke 
itself  under  colour  of  serving  me." 

"  If  I  feel  impaticnre  under  affront,  said  lie.  on 
one  occasion,  I  look  at  Christ.  Can  any  thing, 
which  I  suffer,  be  like  to  that  which  he  endured  for 
me  ?" 

We  are  told  tliat  his  conduct  in  life  corresponded 
to  these  maxims.  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to 
puss  over  in  silence  such  a  cliararter  as  this,  uhoni 
l»eneral  histoi-y,  full  of  the  intrigues  and  ambitious 
enterprizes  of  popes  and  piince.s,  neither  know  s  nor 
regards.  God  lias  his  secret  saints  in  the  didlest  sea- 
sons of  the  Ciiurch,  and  I'.leazar  seems  to  luivc  been 
one  of  these.  But  he  was  soon  removed  from  this 
vale  of  sorrow ;  for  he  died  in  the  twenty-ei'^hth 
year  of  his  age.  Mis  behaviour  in  his  lii'^t  sickness 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  The  history,  of  our 
Saviour's  passion  vas  read  to  him  dnily,  imd  Li"* 
mind  «as  consoled  by  this  mean.-;  umid'it  the  pnins 
witli  which  he  was  afflicted  *. 

But,  whoever  in  these  times  had  any  serious  iiu- 
pressions  of  religion,  could  scarcely  meet  witli  the 
le*.st  solid  instruction.  For  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  was  so  much  disused,  that  it  is  rcmiukcd  as 
a  singular  commendation  of  Thomas  De  la  Mare, 
ablx>t  of  St.  Albans  in  tlie  time  of  our  king  Ed- 
ward iH.,  that  he  preached  in  the  priory  of  Tin- 
mouth,  where  he  presided  before  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  employed  many  secular 
clergy  and  mendicants  to  do  the  same,  perceiving 
Ihe  function  of  preacliing  to  be  wholly  omitted  in 
monasteries f,  httle  practised  by  the  seculars,  and 
engrossed  by  the  mendicants.  If  "  faith  conies  by 
bearinpj  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  (jod, "  «e  may 
venture  to  atSrni,  that  whenever  Christian  preach- 
ing is  disused  or  despised,  whether  through  the 
intJucnce  of  superstition  or  of  retinement,  then  god- 

•  Butler,  Vol.  IX.  f  Newcome's  History  of  St.  Albans. 
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liness  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  principles  of  Chris- 
liaiiiiy  are  almost  unknown.     A  pious  Eieuzar  may. 
in  soiDC  measure  snpply  the  want  to  his  own  lamily  ; 
but  what  must  be  llie  state  of  knowlcdjje  m  the 
world  at  large  r  The  truths  ol  ihe  Gospel  are  by  no 
means  obvious  ;  they  require  study,  attention,  me- 
ditation ;  all  the  prejudices  o{  our  lallen  nature  op- 
pose them  when  brought  into  full  prospect ;  how 
dark  then  must  be  tlie  minds  of  those  who  never 
hear  of  them !  The  formalities  of  monasticism  may 
give  a  false  peace  to  the  conscience,  but  tliey  cannot 
enlijihten  tJie  understanding,  nor  regulate  tiie  heart. 
Hence,   amidst  the  most  splendid  appearances  of 
religion,  « ickcdness  abounded,  and  a  cumbersome 
mai^s   of  feupersiitions  was  a   poor  substitute  for 
tiic  love  of  God  and  man.     In  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans  the  superiors  decked  themselves  with  excess 
of  pompous  attire.     They  wore  vestments  as  rich 
as  art  and  money  could  make  them :  and   though 
they  changed  tlicir  attire  every  day,  they  could  nol 
bring  them  all  into  use.     Such  wjis  the  state  of 
thiiv^s   during   the   presidency  of  Thomas   De  ia 
Mai'C,  an  abbot,  who  was  looked  oa  as  the  oiirror 
of  r^ty. 

home  attempts  were,  however,  tsadc  in  England 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
Even  in  tlie  preceding  century,  about  the  year  1 265* 
a  national  Synod,  held  at  London  under  Othobon, 
the  pc)|>e's  legate,  undertook  to  refonn  the  abuses, 
of  which  the  whole  nation  loudly  complained. 
This  synod,  in  which  Welsh,  Scotcli,  and  Irish 
clergymen  \Nere  present  as  well  as  English,  was 
looked  on  as  of  great  authority,  and  as  a  rule  of 
ecclesiaslical  disci|jline  to  the  Churdj.  Several  of 
its  canons  are  still  in  force,  and  make  pait  of  tlie 
canun-ldw,  1  he  uintli  canon  provides  against  the 
evil  yl  nou- residence,  obliges  the  clergyman  pre* 
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senfc'd  to  a  benefice,  to  resign  liis  otlicr  preferments,  ctxT. 
and  swear  to  reside.  Tiie  twentietli  provides  against  '"^ 
commut-dtions  for  offences,  and  forbids  tiie  arch- 
deacon ever  to  receive  money  on  such  accotiints ;  tor, 
"  such  practices,"  say  the  synod,  "  amount,  in  effect, 
to  the  grant  of  a  licence  to  sin."  Severe,  but  just 
censure  of  the  whole  papal  doctrine  of  indulgences  ? 
How  little  room  was  there  to  hope,  that  this  canon 
w  ould  be  strictly  observed  in'  avch-deaconrics,  or  in 
any  otlier  limited  district,  m  hile  the  supreme  rulers 
of  the  Church  were  brcakiiiif  it  continually! 

In  a  council  licld  at  Lambeth  in  1281  *,  a  canon  Council  st 
was  enacted,  which  lays  down  rules  of  preaching  L«"b"i.iQ 
concernini'   the   fundamental   articles   of   reliijion. 
^It  contains  some  wholesome  truths,  but  mixed  with 
much  superstition.    But  the  worst  part  of  the  canon 
■  is,  that  tljc  pari.sh-priest  was  oblig«l  to  explain  these 
Ifundantenlal  articles  only  once  a  quarter.     One  is 
laltnost  tempted  to  think,  that  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  fonuerly  prohibited  some  abuses,  merely 
to  save  appearances,  and  were  afraid,  lest  frequency 
of  preaching  might  prove  the  means  of  a  complete 
Irefortnation.      In   this   same   coimcil   at  Lambeth 
lJ»ey  allow   the   srooD   of  Chiist   in    the    lesser 
churches,  only  to  the  priest,  and  the  wine  which 
they  granted  to  the  laity,  they  said,  was  merely 
wine.     It  was  expressly  declared,  that  the  whole 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  given  at  once  under 
kthe  sijecies  of  bread ;  though  sometimes  a  cup  of 
'■wine  vras  given  to  the  people f.     And  thus  the  in- 
uovation  ot  denying  to  the  laity  communion  in  both 
|.kinds  was  graduallv  introduced.     This  was  one  of 
|the  latest,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
Bb&mcless  and  absurd  corruptions  of  popery,  desti- 
tute  of  every  ground   of  argument,    either  from 
Scripture  or  conuuon  sense ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
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ccive  how  it  could  ever  have  found  its  way  into 
Ciiristcndom.  \\'as  it,  that  those  who  invented  it, 
intended  to  stre4);;then  men's  minds  in  the  helief  of 
transubstantiation,  and  also  by  sensible  maiks  to 
impress  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  clergy  ?  Be  tliis  as  it  may, 
we  certainly  find,  tliat  in  tlie  century,  which  we  are 
at  present  reviewing,  superstition  has  advanced  some 
steps  fartiier. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  i.,  one  of  Hie  wisest  and 
most  vigorous  of  our  princes,  it  was  natural  for 
those  who  groaned  under  Romish  oppressions,  to 
expect  some  relief.  But  the  pusillanimous  conduct 
of  his  father,  Henry  in.  had,  duriii'j;  a  very  Ions* 
reign,  enableil  tlie  popes  to  enslave  the  nation  com- 
plttely,  and  unless  the  successor  liad  himself  felt  the 
spirit  of  goilliness,  of  w hic!i  there  aic  no  eviilcnces, 
it  was  not  to  he  expected,  that  he  would  exert  him- 
self for  the  good  of  the  Church.  Edward  indeed 
was  very  great  in  the  arts  both  of  war  antl  of  peace ; 
but  in  ecclesiastical  matters  he  did  little  for  his 
country.  He  paid,  though  with  reluctance,  the 
Libule  imposed  on  king  John,  which  had  been 
remitted  to  Rome  all  the  days  of  Henry  in.  He 
would  not,  however,  allow  it  to  \>e  called  a  tiibute; 
and  he  constantly  maintained  that  he  was  not  a 
vassal  of  tlie  Roman  Sec.  His  weak  .son  and 
successor,  Edward  ii.  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  capable  of  relieving  the  nation ;  but  under 
Edwaid  rii.  something  was  done  to  restrain  the 
encroachments  of  the  popedom.  This  great  prince 
resolutely  itl'uscd  to  pay  the  annual  stipend  to 
Rome,  and  procured  a  parliamentary  declaration, 
that  king  Jt)hn  had  no  right  to  reduce  the  English 
realm  to  a  slate  of  vassalage.  By  the  statute  of 
provisors  he  secured  the  rights  of  pations  and  elec- 
tors of  livings  against  the  claims  of  iJie  papal  See,, 
and  outlawed  those  who  should  dare  to  appeal  to 
Rome, 
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On  the  Continent  also  the  papal  tyranny  met 
with  some  opposition.  The  emperor  Lewis  was 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  vi.  because  he 
had  dared  to  exercise  tlie  imperial  authority,  which 
had  lK?en  conferred  on  him  by  the  electors,  without 
wailing  for  the  confirmation  of  the  pope ;  and  so 
prevalent  was  tlic  reign  of  superstition,  that  Lewis 
wiis  obliged  to  renounce  the  imperial  dignity. 
There  were  not  wanting,  however,  some  learned 
men,  who  protested  against  these  papal  usurpations, 
and  particularly  Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  published 
u  defence  of  the  emperors  autliority  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  pope,  and  niaintained  some 
protestant  positions,  not  only  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical government,  but  al^o  in  support  of  that 
which  isintinitely  more  important,  tlie  pure  doctrine'] 
of  tlie  Gospel.  In  substance  he  appears  to  have 
held  *  that  leading  article  of  Christianity,  justirica- 
tion  before  God,  only  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
ow  n  M  orks  or  descrvings ;  and  he  aftirmed  that  good 
works  are  not  the  efficicntcause  of  our  acceptance 
witli  God,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  tlicy  are  the- 
truits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  which, 
in  etl^ct,  never  exists  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out them.  Distinctions,  nice  indeed,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  superlicial  tliinkers  in  religion  always  appa- 
rently frivolous,  though  they  are  inseparably  con- 
nected w  ith  the  true  relief  of  burdened  consciences, 
aud  though  Liiey  tlirectly  tend  not  only  to  under- 
mine the  whole  system  of  papal  fallacy,  but  also  to 
promote  true  holiness  of  heart  aud  life. — But  of  this 
sau)e  Marsilius,  who  saw  so  clearly  an  essential 
branch  of  Evangelical  truth,  I  rather  conjecture 
tlmn  ajlirm,  tliat  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
holy  retormer. 

Abuut  the  same  lime,  that  is,  about  tlie  middle 
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of  tliis  century,  Conrade  Hager,  in  the  city  of  Her- 
bipoli*,  taught,  for  the  space  of  tv\cnt)-lour  year*; 
to<fCtlK>r,  that  the  Mass  was  not  properly  a  8atritic0, 
for  sin  ;  and  of  consequence  was  of  no  avail  titb 
to  the  living  or  to  the  dead  for  their  accej)tance 
witli  God  ;  and  theix-tbre  that  the  money  bestowed 
on  the  priesth  for  masses  in  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
was  prejjaitnt  witli  superstitious  abominations.  It  is 
probable,  that  he  taught  also  "iood  doctrine,  as  well 
as  oj)posed  that  which  was  evil.  lie  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  ;  but  history  is  silent 
concerning  the  issue  of  his  afflictions. 

In  general,  however,  the  great  defect  of  thoi 
•who  withstood  the  rtigning  cori-uptions  in  these 
times,  was  this;  they  distinctly  complained  of  the 
fashionable  abotninatiuns,  but  were  very  scanty  in 
describing  the  real  evangelical  doctrines,  which  alone 
can  relieve  and  sanctify  the  souls  of  men.  'Ihis 
remark  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  very  best  of  tlie 
Relbnuers,  who  appeared  in  Europe  from  this  time 
till  the  aera  of  the  reformation.  That  was  a  I 
work,  which  well  deserved  its  name,  because  it 
builded  up  as  well  as  pulled  down,  and  presented 
the  Church  with  a  new  fabric,  as  well  as  demolished 
the  old.  It  was  a  work,  in  which  the  characters  of 
a  Divine  influence  appeai-ed  fer  more  completely 
than  in  any  of  the  former  attcmjjts  against  pojjery ; 
and  tlierefore  it*,  effects  were  lasting. — They  remain 
to  this  day.  i 

But    THE    DAY    OF    SMALL    THINGS    IS    NOT    TO^^ 
BE    DESPISED  f.  ^^H 

In  tills  centurj%  and  probably  toward  the  close  of      ', 
it,  tlie  I'loughman's  Complaint  appeared  in  England; 
a  tract,  which,  with  much  zeal  and  energy,  described 
tlie  reigning  abuses,  and  which,  pVobubly,  was  not 
without  efttct  [ 

Kichard  Fizraf;^  was  one  of' the  most  eminent 
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confessors  in  tliis  age.  He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford, 
and  promoted  by  Eduard  iii.  to  ihe  archbishopric 
ol  ."  'i  in   Ireland,     lie  distin-^uished  himself 

'^y  "^ .  .  A  tlie  pretensions  of  the  Meiidicunt  orders; 
who^  armed  with  papal  autliority,  encroached' 
on  the  ri\iht6  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  prevented 
liiem  from  the  exercise  of  godly  discipline.  "  I 
have,"  said  he,  *'  in  my  diocese  of  Armagh,  about 
tmo  t])0ijsand  persons,  who  stand  condcmncti  by  the 
censures  oi  the  Church,  denounced  every  year 
a||Biaist  roiu'derers,  thieves,  and  such  like  malefactors, 
of  all  which  numbers  scarcely  fourteen  have  applied 
to  nx:  Ol  my  clergy  fur  absolution.  Yet  they  all 
receive  the  Sacraments,  as  others  do,  because  they 
are  absolved,  or  pretend  to  be  absolved,  bv  friars." 

Nor  was  tills  the  only  point  in  which  I'iziaf  op- 
poised  tl>e  Mendicants,  lie  withstood  their  practice 
of  1  ;  and  maintained,  thiit  it  is  every  man's 

d'li  I'port  himself  by  honest  labour; — tlrat  it 

fonns  no  part  of  Christian  wisdom  and  holiness  for 
men  to  profess  themselves  Mendicants, — that  to 
subsist  by  begaing  ought  to  be  matter  of  necessity, 
never  of  choice, — that  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  never 
taught  such  doctrine,  so  he  never  practisetl  it  in  his 
onvn  jKTNon, — and  that,  though  he  was  always  poor 
when  on  earth,  he  never  was  a  beggar.  This  was  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  tlie  preten<led  sanctity  of  the 
friars,  who  were  enraged  to  find  the  very  practice, 
va  which  they  gloried  as  matter  of  extraordinary 
rirf  •  as  in  its  own  nature  unlawful. 

Fi/:  nc,  cited  by  tlie  Iriars  to  appear 

before  pope  Innocent  vi.  and  to  give  an  account  of 
the  doctrine,  which  he  had  broached  and  maintained 
'  both  ill  the  pulpit  and  in  conversation.  The  arch- 
bishop obeyed ;  and,  in  the  preseoce  of  the  pope, 
defended  at  liUge  the  rights  of  parochial  ministers 
■§;aiiist  the  intrusions  of  the  IVlcndiciuits,  and  ex- 
posed the  various  enormities  of  tlie  latter.  What 
effect  his  defence  had  on  the  mind  of  the  pope  does 
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not  distinctly  appear.  It  Is  certain,  however,  tl)at 
this  confessor  was  persecuted  both  by  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical po\vers,  and  underwent  a  variety  ot  hard- 
ships.- In  a  certain  confession  or  prayer  whicli  our 
martyrolof^ist*  saw,  and  intended,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
publish,  Fizraf  describes  the  history  of  his  own  life, 
and  [)articularly  declares  how  the  Lord  had  instruct- 
ed him,  and  bronj^ht  him  out  of  the  vanities  of  Aris- 
totelian subtilty  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
beginning  of  the  prayer  in  Latin  is  given  us  by  Fox, 
and  deserves  to  be  translated  :  "  '1  o  thee  be  praise, 
glory  and  thanksgiving,  C)  Jesus  most  holy,  most 
powerful,  most  amiable,  who  hast  said,  '  I  am  the 
May,  the  truth,  and  the  life;' a  way  witliout  aberra- 
tion, trullj  without  a  cloud,  and  a  life  without  end. 
For  thou  hast  sliown  to  me  tiie  way ;  tliou  hast 
taught  me  the  truth;  and  thou  hast  promised  me 
life.  Thou  wast  my  way  in  exile,  thou  wast  my 
truth  in  counsel,  and  tiiou  wilt  be  my  life  in 
reward." 

This  holy  person  was  seven  or  eight  years  in 
banishment,  and  died  in  that  situation,  having 
flefcndcd  his  tenets  by  words  and  by  writings  to  his 
death.  Of  his  refutation  of  the  reigning  abuses 
the  account  is  laige,  but  to  us,  at  least  at  this  day, 
tedious  and  unnecessary ;  of  his  Chnstian  spirit, 
doctrine  and  suficrings,  tlie  account  is  very  l)riet, 
but  1  think  sufficient  to  show,  that  god  was  with 

HIM. 

About  the  year  137-^,  pope  Gregory  xi.  dispatch- 
ed a  bull  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  wliich  he 
commanded  him  to  excommunicate  Militzius,  a 
Bohemian.  'J  his  man  had  belonged  to  some  reli- 
gious order  at  Prague,  and  having  forsaken  it,  had 
given  himself  to  preaching,  and  had  ceitain  congre- 
gations following  him.  Among  these  were  several 
harlots,  who,  being  converted  from  their  wickedness> 
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now  led  a  godly  life.  jMilitzius  was  wont  to  say  of  cqjt. 
thein,  tijat  in  religious  attainments  they  were  supc-  ■^'^'' 
rior  to  ull  tlie  nuii!>  in  Christendom.  Anotlier  of  his 
assertions,  wliich  provoked  tlie  indignation  of  pope 
Gregory,  was,  that  Antichrist  was  already  come. 
In  his  writings,  he  declared,  that  he  was  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  search  out  by  the  Scriptures, 
concerning  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  Little  more 
is  recorded  concerning  this  contessor,  than  that  he 
was  at  length  silenced  and  imprisoned  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague. 

There  were  otiicrs  who  opposed  tlie  corruptions 
of  the  times ;  but  the  account  is  too  obscure  and 
scanty  to  be  interesting.  He  who  loves  to  see  the  prac- 
tical power  of  Divine  truth,  would  wish,  not  only  that 
opposition  should  be  made  to  Antichrist,  but  much 
snore  tliat  the  positive  msu-ks  of  Christian  godliness 
should  bo  manifest.  Both  in  private  and  in  public 
life  Uiere  were,  doubtless,  some  sincere  servants  of 
God  and  his  Christ ;  and  I  wish  I  could  gratity  tlie 
mind  of  the  pious  reader  witli  an  instructive  relation 
of  tiiem.    But  of  such  men  history  is  almost  silent. 

APPARENT  RAUI   NANTES    IN    GURGITE  VASTO. 

However,  in  the  dearth  of  faithful  and  intelligent 
Christians,  ^  brief  review  of  the  character  and 
writings  of  Thomas  Bradwaidine  w\\\  not  only  afford 
gratification,  but  excite  surprise. — He  appears  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  man ;  anil  has  left 
behind  him  unequivocal  marks  of  real  holiness. 


CHAP.    II. 


THOMAS    BRADM'ARDINE. 


1  HIS  learned  and  pious  person  is  supposed  to  have     chap. 
been  born  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  i.     He  was  of  Merton  College  Oxford, 
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and  was  one  of  the  proctors  of  that  university  in 
1325.  He  excelled  in  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  was  in  general  distinguished  for  his  accurate 
and  solid  investigations  in  divinity.  There  was  a 
depth  in  his  researches,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  the  pkofouwd*."  He  seems  to  have 
been  so  devoted  to  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life,  that 
very  little  has  come  down  to  us  concerning  his  con- 
duct and  transactions.  He  was  confessor  to  king 
Edward  ni.  and  attended  that  monarch  in  his 
French  Mars.  It  is  obseived  that  he  often  preached 
before  the  army.  On  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
See  of  C'anterbuiy,  the  monks  of  that  city  chose 
bim  archbishop  ;  but  Edward,  who  was  fond  of  his 
compan)-,  refused  to  part  with  him.  Another  vacancy 
happening  soon  after,  the  monks  elected  him  a. 
second  time,  and  Edward  pcklcd  to  their  desires. 
The  modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners,  and 
his  unquestionable  piety  and  integrity,  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  causes  of  his  advancement.  He 
•was,  however,  by  no  means  adapted  to  a  court ;  and 
soon  found  himself  out  of  his  clement.  His  personal 
manners  and  deportment  were  the  object  of  deri- 
sion to  the  courtiers;  and  when  he  was  consecrated 
at  Avignon,  cardinal  Hugh,  a  nephew  of  the  pope, 
ridiculed  the  prelate,  by  introducing  into  the  hall  a 
person  habited  as  a  peasant  riding  on  an  ass,  pe* 
titioning  the  pope  to  make  him  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury f.  This  was  one  of  "  the  spurns  which  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes."  But  the  jest  was 
found  not  to  answer  the  urtgenerous  views  of  him 
who  made  it  It  appeared  to  the  assembly,  that 
solid  learning  anil  understanding,  though  destitute 
of  exterior  accomplishments,  when  clothed  with 
piety  and  humility,  as  in  Bradwardine's  case,  were 
by  no  means  proper  subjects  of  ridicule  and  con- 
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)pL     The  pope  and  liis  cardinals  resented  \he 
indignity,  and  frowned  on  the  insolent  contriver. 

Bradwardine  was  consecrated  in  1349,  in  the 
tttle»Uy-third  year  of  Edward  ni. — but  not  many 
iMI^ks  after  his  consecration,  and  only  seven  days 
after  his  return  into  England,  he  died  at  Lambeth. 
His  departure  out  of  life  seems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
vidential mercy  to  himself.  For  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  his  elevaltion  would  have  increased  either 
his  comfort  or'  his  reputation.  He,  y  ho,  before  liis 
promotion,  was  judged  of  all  men  the  most  worthy 
to  preside  in  the  Churcli,  would  in  all  probability, 
partly  on  account  of  the  habits  of  a  studious  life, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  complexion  of  the 
times,  have  soon  been  deemed  unequal  to  tlie  office. 
In  the  early  ]>eriods  of  the  Church  he  might  have 
shone  with  distinguished  lustre ;  but  a  pious  arch- 
bishop, of  simple  uiaimers,  could  have  done  little 
service  to  the  Church  in  tl:at  a^e. 

His  great  work  ^^'as  "  Concerning  the  Cause  of 
God  against  Pelagius."  An  admirable  performance! 
whet-her  one  considers  the  force  of  his  genius,  the 
solidity  of  Ids  reasoning  powers,  or  tlic  energy  of  his 
devotion.  In  reviewing  it,  it  gave  me  great  satis- 
ikction  to  obswve,  that  the  Spirit  uf  God  had  not 
fiLTTsaken  the  Church;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  one 
of  the  darkest  peri(jds  had  raised  up  a  ddcndci'  of 
divine  truth,  who  might  have  done  honour  to  the 
brightest.  Abstracted  ftom  the  spirit  of  the  times 
hi  which  he  lived,  Bradwardine  gave  himself  up  to 
illle  investigation  of  real  gospel-truth;  and  he  pub- 
l^ied  to  the  world,  in  a  large  volume,  tlic  fruit  of 
his  researches.  Some  few  extracts  may  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  his  doctrine  and  spirit ;  and 
may  also  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  ]ircface  he  lays  open  his  heart,  and  ex« 
plains  the  t-xtrcise  of  his  mind  on  the  great  subject 
of  divine  grace,  which  he  attempts  to  defend  against 
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tlie  eupporters  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will;  a  term 
whicli  1  have  repeatedly  observed  to  be  improper ; 
and  which,  as  used  by  him,  and  bv  most,  if  not  alt, 
of  the  fathers,  who  really  loved  Evangelical  truth, 
means  much  the  same  as  self-snfficiency.  Hrad- 
wardinc  had  observed  how  very  few  in  his  days  ap- 
peared to  be  conscious  of  their  need  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit to  renew  their  natures;  and  being  himself  deeply 
sensible  of  the*  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  the  preciousness  of  the  erace  of  Christ,  . 
he  seems  to  have  overlooked  or  little  regarded  the 
fashionable  superstitions  of  his  time,  and  to  have 
applied  the  whole  vigour  and  vehemence  of  his 
spirit  to  the  defence  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Gospel.     But  let  us  hear  him  speak  for  himself 

"  As  I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  counte- 
nance of  those  w  ho  love  the  cause  of  GodJ  so  I  own 
I  am  discouraged  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
embrace  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  who  are,  alas!  far 
more  numerous.  For  behold,  I  speak  it  with  real 
grief  of  heart,  as  formerly  850  prophets,  v\ith  the 
addition  of  numbers  of  the  populace  without  end, 
were  united  against  one  prophet  of  the  Lord,  so 
at  this  day,  how  many,  O  Lord,  contend  for  free- 
will against  tliy  gratuitous  grace,  and  against  St. 
Paul  the  spiritual  champion  of  grace!  How  many 
indeed  in  our  times  despi.se  thy  saving  grace  ;  and 
maintain,  that  free-will  suffices  for  salvation !  or  if 
they  use  the  term  grace,  how  do  they  boast,  that 
they  deserve  it  by  the  strengtli  of  frce-w  ill ;  so  that 
grace  in  their  eyes  appears  to  be  sold  at  a  price, 
and  not  fieely  conferred  from  above  !  How  many, 
presuming  on  the  power  of  their  own  free-will, 
refuse  thy  influence  in  their  operations,  saying,  with 
the  ungodly,  depajt  from  us!  How  man)',  e.\tolling 
the  liberty  of  their  own  will,  refuse  thy  service;  or, 
if  with  their  lips  they  own  that  thou  co-opcratest 
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wiUi  them,  how  do  thev,  like  ihc  proud,  disobedient, 
anjzels  of  old,  wlio  hated  thee,  refuse  that  thou 
shouUlst  reisrn  over  them  !  Nay,  prouder  tiiaii  Satan, 
and  not  coiucnl  to  esteem  themselveii  thy  equals, 
they  most  anogantly  boast,  that  they  rcit/n  above 
thee,  the  Kingof  kintjs.  l-'or  they  tiear  nut  to  maintain, 
that  their  own  will  in  common  actions  goes  belore 
as  the  mistress,  that  thine  follows  as  a  handmaid  ; 
that  they  go  before  as  lords,  that  thou  iullowt-st 
as  a  servant ;  that  they  as  kings  command,  and  diat 
thou  as  a  subject  obeyest.  How  many  support 
Pelagianism  witli  clamour,  raillery,  and  derision  ! 
Almost  the  whole  \\orld  is  gone  after  Pelagius  into 
error.  Arise,  O  Lord,  judge  thy  own  cause  :  Sus- 
tain him  who  undertakes  to  defend  thy  trutli ;  pro- 
tect, strengthen,  and  comfort  me.  For  tliou  knowest, 
that,  no  where  relying  on  my  own  strength,  but 
trusting  in  thine,  I,  a  weak  worm,  attempt  to  main- 
tain so  great  a  cause." 

From  the  vehemence  of  his  complaints  it  appears, 
that  toother  widi  Uie  triumphant  progress  of  super- 
stition, the  Christian  world  had  made  rapid  advances 
in  self-sufficiency.  The  scholastic  learning,  which 
was  ardently  cultivated,  had  enlisted  itself  on  the 
side  of  Pelagianism,  or  at  least  of  semi- Pelagianism. 
Those  who  were  not  hardy  enough  to  maii'tain  the 
merit  of  condignity,  ytt  strenuously  held  ttie  meiit 
of  congruity,  which  was  indeed  the  favourite  theme 
of  the  fashionable  divines.  By  its  ussistancc  they 
aiToguted  to  themselves  the  merit  of  doing  certain 
good  actions,  which  would  render  it  meet  and  equi- 
table, that  God  should  confer  saving  grace  on  their 
hearts  *.  I'liis  is  tliat  grace  of  congnity,  vthith  the 
Cimrch  of  Englatid  condemns  in  her  i  ^tli  Article ; 
and  k  was  precisely  one  of  tliose  coutrivances,  by 

•  Condignity  inapliM  merit;  and  of  rourse,  claims  reward 
on  the  score  of  jubiice.  Congruity  pretends  only  to  a  sort  of 
imperfect  qualificitlioo  far  the  gift  tnd  reception  of  God's 
grace. 
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wliich  the  natural  jiride  of  a  heart  unacquaintet 
with  its  OMU  total  apostasy  endeavours  to  support 
its  dignity,  and  to  prevent  an  inj^euuous  confession 
(>i  l«.lplcpt)ni.;ss  and  of  complete  unworthiness. 
History  shows  this  scntJihent  to  be  j)erlectly  senii- 
Pclagian.  ''  Inward  preventing  grace,  say  that  sect, 
is  not  necessary  to  forui  in  the  soul  the  first  begin- 
nings of  true  re|K;ntance  and  amendment;  every 
one  is  capable  of  producing  these  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  natural  faculties,  as  also  of  exercising 
laith  in  Chnst,  and  of  forming  the  purposes  of  a  holy, 
and  sincere  obedience."  liut  they  acknow  ledge  also, 
that  "  none  cun  persevere  or  advance  in  that  holy 
and  virtuous  course,  without  the  perpetual  support 
and  the  powerful  assistance  of  grace*." 

Sometfiing  like  this  seems  to  be  the  religion  na- 
tural to  man  as  a  fallen  creature,  when  he  "  leans 
to  his  own  understanding,"  and  derives  not  his  creed 
Ironi  divine  revelation ;  and  when  at  the  same  time 
lie  is  not  advanced  by  a  more  uncommou  degree  of 
hardihood  into  tlie  pride  of  jjcrfect  Pelagianism.  On 
this  plan,  Bnidwardine  thinks,  that  God  is  made  tlie 
servant,  man  the  master;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
a  poet  of  our  own,  who  seems  to  have  embractd 
this  scheme,  admits  ,tlie  same  thought,  when  he 
says, 

Heaven  but  periiuiule»,  Almjghty  maa  (tecrers; 
Man  is  llic  maker  <it  innniori<il  Tales  f. 

I  am  sensible,  how  much  has  been  snid,  and  may 
be  said  with  great  plausibility,  in  support  of  the 
poet's  doctrine.  But  it  is  jwrfectly  foreign  to  the 
design  of  this  history,  to  enter  into  so  boundless  a 
field  of  controversy.  SufKce  it  once  more  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Edw  ards'  tifatise  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  for  a  full  and  eomplete  confutation  of  tlie 
scheme.     I  sliuU  only  add,  that  all  truly  humble 
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uadk,  whose  consciences  have  felt  the  force  of  CEm. 
Christian  docfaine,  are  assuredly  j^rsuaded  that 
tiieir  salvation  is  altogether  of  grace  from  first  to 
last,  by  the  certain  testimony  not  only  of  Scripture, 
but  also  of  their  own  experience,  though  tlicy  may 
never  have  formally  discussed  the  controversy  before 
us.  Such  a  soul,  if  1  mistake  not^  was  that  of  Brad> 
Ttardine ;  and  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  self-sofficikncv,  he  writes  from  a. 
heart  iniamed  with  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  and 
labouring  nith  charitable  concern  for  the  suuls  of 
men. 

Bradwardme  goes  on  in  hb  preface  to  inform  us^ 
iiow  he  had  prayed,  and  witii  what  strength  and 
consolation  he  had  been  favoured.  His  spirit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  under  the  steady  influence  ot 
humility  and  piety,  while  he  was  reflecting  on  the 
subject.  After  having  described  the  opposition 
made  to  divine  grace  from  age  to  age,  he  thus  con- 
cludes :  "  I  know,  O  Lord  God,  that  thou  dost  not 
despise  nor  fiwaake  those  who  love  thee,  but  thou 
dost  sustain,  teach,  cherish,  strengthen,  and  confirm 
them.  Relying  on  this  thy  goodness  and  truth,  I  un- 
dertake to  war  under  thy  invincible  banners." 

The  treatise  itself  is  worthy  of  him  who  was 
called  the  propound.  The  author  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  strong  argumentative  mind ;  but 
the  work  is  too  metaphysical  for  the  perusal  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  nor  would  it  answer  any  valuable  pur- 
pose to  present  the  reader  with  a  regular  abridgment 
of  its  contents.  The  mode  of  writing  in  that  age  was 
tedious  and  prolix  beyond  measure ;  and  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  infection  of  the  scholastic  turn  of 
those  times,  that  Bradwardine  wrote  against  the 
errors  of  the  schoolmen  in  their  own  style  and 
manner.  He  possessed  not  the  useful  qualification 
of  writing  in  a  plain  scriptural  manner,  and  of 
making  use  of  arguments  equally  capable  of  im- 
pressing all  ranks  of  men.    The  popular  taleut  of 
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perspicuously  displaying  divine  truths,  and  of  hap- 
pily illustraling  tlieui  by  ]iroofs  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture and  experience,  was  at  that  time  hardi)'  known 
in  Christendom. 

Some  concise  observations  however,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  a  few  remarkable  passages,  may  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  tiie  work. 

He  undertakes  to  lay  before  niournins^  penitents 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel ;  and  particularly,  to 
aniuiate  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  ready 
to  despair  on  account  of  tlie  greatness  of  their  trans- 
gressions *.  He  tells  us,  that  some  Jews  once  de- 
clared to  him,  that  those  who  had  sinned  four  times 
repeatedly,  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  pardon,  grounding  their  notion  on  the  ex- 
pression several  times  repeated  in  the  6rst  chapter 
of  Amos,  "  for  three  transgressions,  and  for  four." 
Against  diis  mean  conceit,  worthy  of  a  rabbinical 
taste,  he  shows  the  immensity  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions of  gooflncss  and  mercy,  vmd  represents  them  as 
far  surpas.-^hig  the  limited  evils  of  man,  jirovided  the 
sinner  repent  and  humbly  come  to  God. 

"  Joscphus  t  tells  us,  says  he,  that  the  Sadducees 
thought  it  a  cl^i'ious  tiling  to  contend  against  the 
renowned  dor-tors  of  their  nation  in  philosophical 
points:  thus,  at  this  day,  I  fear  very  nnany  seek 
glory,  by  overturning  or  seeming  to  overturn  tlie 
constructions  and  Interpretations  of  others,  lliey, 
who  have  not  a  single  house  or  cottage  ^  of  their  own 
erection,  are  i^cuiimiy  infected  witli  tlie  love  of 
glory ;  tfiev  are  indeed  the  bolder  in  dismantling  the 
buililinipi  ctf  others,  because  they  are  in  no  fear  of 
retKliaiion,  astliey  have  noLiiing  of  their  o\vn  to  lose."' 
So  exhclly  similar  have  sceptics  been  in  all  ages !  for 
example,  the  Sadducees  in  the  tinie  of  Joscphus, 

•  P<>f>k  I.  p.  ao.  t  r».  145. 

I  Tills  im-l.iplioricul  JMiguuge  i»  useil  by  Bnwlwardin* 
spdiiisl  tbe  IwrnMOiig  rriucn  uf  his  own  day,  to  denote  their 
povc-rt^  of  iuveatiou  iu  rcli^iuus  aubject*. 
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l^ie  Pelagians  iu  tiie  time  of  Bradwardine,  iind  those 
who  at  this  day  arn)gate  to  tliemselves  fcxclll^ivt'ly 
the  credit  of  being  uaiional  in  religion.  Dubious 
<md  hesitating  in  regurd  to  tlicir  own  systems,  vchc- 
iiiCDt  and  decisive  against  the  systems  of  otliers, 
they  even  glory  that  they  have  not  yet  i-oniplitcd 
their  own  creed,  while  tliey  condemn  as  bi'iols  all 
Mrlio  profess  to  have  tletenninate  articles  of  laith,  as 
if  the  perfection  of  uisdnni  lay  in  reasoning  against 
every  ifiing,  and  in  determining  nothing ;  or  as  if  the 
Scripture  was  not  a  fornj  of  sonnd.  words,  which  we 
ought  to  hold  fast  witliout  navcring,  so  far  as  it  rc- 
ve&h  to  us  the  doctrines  of  God  and  the  palii  of  duty. 
Bradwardine  observing,  that  a  disputations  and  scep- 
tical spirit  resulted  from  the  pride  of  the  heart,  prays 
enmestly  for  a  h«iven-taught  simplicity  ol  mind  -, 
anti  Arhilc  he  takes  notice,  that  God  despises  the 
proud,  he  thankfully  owns  that  he  visits,  illuminates, 
and  rejoices  with  the  simple. 

Sir  Heniy  Savile,  the  Icurned  editor  of  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Bradwardine,  informs  us,  that  this 
extraordinary  man  devoted  his  n)ain  application  to 
tiie  study  of  theology  and  mathematics ;  and  that 
jKirticularly  in  the  latter  he  distanced^  perhaps,  the 
most  skilful  of  his  contemporaries.  In  proof  of 
thesti  assertions,  the  editor  refers  to  several  of  Brad- 
wardine's  mathematical  tracts,  and  to  a  large  ujinii- 
script  volume  of  astronomical  tables,  wnicti  Sir  Henry 
had  then  in  his  own  possession,  and  considered  as 
a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  perlbrmance.  L  it  in 
divinity,  says  he,  "  this  single  treatise  n  hich  I  now 
publish,  will  be  a  lasting  monuin>Mit  of  his  superior 
talents.  It  was  written  iu  support  of  tlie  cause  of 
God  aiiaiiist  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  experience 
&bows  to  be  a  growing  evil  in  every  age.  'Ihc  sub- 
stance of  the  work  had  been  delivered  in  lectures  at 
Oxford ;  and  tlie  auUior,  at  the  request  of  the 
!>tudents  of  Mertun  (Jollege,  arranged,  enlarged, 
and  polished  them,  while  he  waa  cbancellor  of  tlte 
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diocese  of  London.  No  sooner  was  tliis  perfonn-'^ 
ance  given  to  tiie  public,  tlmn  it  was  received  uitii 
the  meatest  applause  of  all  learned  doctors,  and 
found  its  way  into  almost  every  library  throuwhout 
Europe  As  liraduardine  was  a  very  eKCcilcnt  lua- 
tbeniatician,  lie  endeavoured  to  treat  theological 
.subjects  «itli  a  niaibeinatitul  accuracy;  and  was 
the  t'n^t  divine,  as  lar  as  I  know,  mIk)  pursued  tiiat 
nietbod.  Hence  Uiis  book  against  Pelagianisni  is 
one  regular,  connected  series  of  rea^oninii,  from  pnn- 
ciplts  or  conclusions  which  liave  been  licajunstrated 
before. 

"  If,  in  tl)e  several  Irnimas  and  propositions,  a 
mathematical  accuracy  is  not  on  all  occasions  com- 
pletely preserved,  the  reader  must  remember  to 
ascribe  the  delect  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  rather 
than  to  tlie  autlior." 

This  account  of  tlic  extreme  singularity  of  Brad- 
wardine's  taste  apj)eartd  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Milntr,  in  p.  "8,  has  concisely  observed,  that 
Bradivardine  attended  king  Eduard  the  third  in  his 
French  wars,  and  that  he  often  preaclietl  before  the 
anny.  His  biogrdj)lK;r.  sir  Henry,  is  more  particu- 
lar :  he  tells  us,  that  some  writers  of  that  time  atti'i- 
buted  the  .signal  victories  of  Eil^ard,  rather  to  the 
virtues  and  lioiy  character  of  his  chaplain  and  con- 
fessor UraiUvHrdine,  than  to  the  bravery  or  pru- 
dence of  the  monarch  or  of  any  otlier  person.  *'  He 
made  it  his  business  to  calm  and  mitigate  the  fierce- 
ness of  hia  mutter's  temper,  when  be  saw  him  either 
iinuioderately  fired  i\ith  warlike  rage,  or  impro- 
perly Hubiied  «ilh  the  advantages  nf  victory.  He 
also  often  addressed  the  anny  ;  and  with  so  much 
meekness,  imd  ixirsuiisive  discretion,  as  to  restrain 
tiienj  from  Uiose  insolent  excesses  which  arc  too 
frequently  the  attendants  of  military  success." 

IJradwardine's  treatise  auainst  the  Pelagians, 
which  is  so  much  extolled  by  sir  H.  Savile,  is  a  folio 
of  almost  nine  hundred  pages.     It  may  not  be  dis- 
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agreeable  to  the  reader  to  peruse  a  few  additional  •  cekt. 
extracts,  on  account  of  the  important  matter  they  ' 

aantain,  and  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  manner 
.wfaich  this  autlior  cmistantly  endeavours  to  support, 
-and  which  is,  in  .gcoeral,  so  una^iai  in  ttie  treatiog 
of  such  subjects. ' 

OF   T«£    DIVINE    BE^INO. 

Amoi^  the  first  positions,  which  he  undertakes  to 
prove,  are  these.  That  God  is  not  contingently,  but 
necessarily  perfect.  That  he  is  incapable  cif  chang- 
ing. Hiat  he  IS  not  liable,  for  example,  to  the 
crnotiohs  of  joy,  sorrow,  anger ;  or,  in  any  respect 
passive.  Since  if  he  were,  he  would  be  changeable  ; 
whereas  God  is  always  the  stone,  and  never  varies. 
He  cannot  change  for  Ae  better,  because  he  \k  al- 
ready perfectly  good.  Neither  can  he  <5hange  for 
the  worse,  because  he  is  necessarily  perfect,  and 
therefore  cannot  cease  to  be  so.  Lastly,  he  cann6t 
change  to  a  state  equally  good,  because  such  an 
alteration  could  answer  no  end,  and'  wodd  in  reality 
imply  some  defect*. 

He  observes,  Ifcat  the  Divine  Will  is  rniiver- 
sally  lefficacious,  which,  he  contends,  is  a  mark  of 
much  higher  perfection,  than  if  his  will  could  be 
frustrated,  hindered,  or  miss  of  its  intent.  If  it 
■were  possible  for  God  to  wish  any  thing,  and  yet 
not  bring  it  to  pass,  he  would  and  must  from  that 
moment  cease  to  be  perfectly  happy  ;  especially  as 
it  is  imposible  that  he  should  choose  any  thing  bnt 
■what  is  right. 

CONCERNING    MERIT. 

Most  powerfully  he  beats  down  the  doctrine  of 
HUMAN  MERIT.  He  will  not  allow  tliat  meu  Can 
merit  at  the  hand  of  God,  either  antecedently  or 
subsequently,  that  is,  either  prior  to  grace  received, 

.     .  ■*  Lib.  I.  Cap.  I. 
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or  after  it.  Is  it  tiot  more  bountiful  to  give  than' 
to  barter?  to  bestow  a  thing  freely,  and  for  iiothino;, 
than  for  the  sake  of  any  preceding  or  subsequent 
desert,  which  would  be  a  sort  of  price  ?  Even  a 
generous  man  often  confers  benefits  on  others,  with- 
out any  view  to  the  previous  or  succeeding  merit 
of  the  object.  Much  more  does  God  do  this,  who 
is  infinitely  ricl)er  in  bounty,  tlian  the  most  liberal  of 
bis  creatures  *. 

Has  not  TUUTU  itself  declared,  "  My  Failier 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  And  does  not  the 
Apostle  of  truth  use  the  words,  "  In  hiui  we  live, 
niove,  and  have  our  being!"  I  therefore  repeat, 
That  it  njusl  be  manifest  to  every  one,  who  has  a 
sound  understanding,  i.  That  no  thing  whatever 
can  put  any  other  thing  into  motion,  unless  God 
hiinseti,  by  his  own  propter  influence,  give  motion  to 
the  tiling  so  moved.  2.  That  no  tliinsj  whatever 
can  put  nny  other  into  n:otion,  without  God's  being 
the  immediite  mover  of  it.  And  even,  3.  That 
whatsoever  is  put  in  motion  by  any  thing  else,  is 
more  immediately  moved  by  God  himself  tliau  by 
the  inslruincnt  which  sots  it  in  motion,  be  tliat  in- 
strument what  it  will.  Xow  if  any  person  should 
cavil  at  this  doctrine,  and  say,  That  this  argument 
would  make  the  Supreme  Being  the  author  of  many 
actions,  even  wickcil  actions,  which  ai'e  not  fit  to  be 
named,  the  answer  is,  The  words  which  express 
those  actions  are  not  to  be  taken  strictly  or  abso- 
lutely, but  only  as  they  relate  to  the  creature,  not 
as  descriptive  of  the  real  essence  of  the  actions,  but 
only  of  their  nature  when  viewed  as  the  etiects  of 

human   powers In  every  formation  and  in 

every  motion  there  must  be  some  unoriginated  for- 
mer; else  the  pixjccss  would  be  endless  "f. 

It  should  be  remembered,  diat  the  historian  never 
pretends  to  dictate  to  his  reader,  nor  evea  to  ex- 
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plain  his  own  opinion  on  these  hitricate  subjects. 
He  only  ventures  to  lay  before  him  the  judgment  of 
an  excellent  christian,  and  a  most  acute  metaphysi- 
cian of  the  fourteenth  century. 

OF   THE    DIVINE    KNOWLEDGE. 


CT. 


What  Bradwardine  delivers  conceming  the 
KNOWLEDGE  of  God,  is  worthy  of  the  utmost 
attention. 

It  is  certain,  that  God  hath  a  knowledge  of  allJ 
things  present,  of  all  things  past,  and  of  all  things] 
to  come;  which  knowledge  is,  in  the  highest  sense,! 
actual,  particular,  distinct,  and  infallible.  It  mayj 
be  considered  as  either  simple,  or  approbative.  Hig| 
simple  or  absolute  knowledge  extends  to  every  thing. 
His  knowledge  of  approbation,  over  and  above  tl 
former,  includes  liis  good  pleasure  and  coniplacencyl 
of  Mill.  He  produces  scrii>ture  in  support  of  this! 
distinction  of  the  divine  knowledge,  as  Matt.  xxv.  la.' 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.  Andlj 
1  Cor.  viii.  3.  If  any  man  love  God,  he  b  knownJ 
of  him*. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  wholly'l 
taken  up  in  proving,  that  things  kvown  are  not 
the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  of  God.    Know- 
ledge is  a  principal  perfection  in  God.    If  tlierefore^ 
HIS  knowledge  were  derived  from  the  objects  with.| 
which  it  is  conversant,  it  would  follow  that  a  part 
the  perfection  of  God  was  derived  from  some  other'! 
source  tiian  himself,  in  which  case  UE  must  cease j 
to  be  self-perfect.     lie  would  moreover  cease  to  bei 
all-sufficient :  he    would  stand    in  need  of  created  I 
help  to  render  his  knowledge  complete.     And  howj 
could  bis  glory  be  unrivalled,  if  any  portion  of  it] 
were  su-'j>en(lt;d  on  borrowed  assistiince  ?  Add  to 
this,  if  the  ihiugs  tliat  are  known  by  God,  are  verily 
the  producing  cause  of  his   knowing  them,  they 

•  Ibid.  Cap.  6.  A  7. 
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must  be  antecedent  to  his  knowledge,  either  in  the 
order  of  time,  or  of  nature.  But  tliey  are  not  prior 
to  his  kno^* ledge  in  either  of  these  respects;  for 
tliey  are  all  created  in  tioie ;  wliereas  God  and  his 
knowledge  are  eternal.  Besides,  if  the  Deiiy  re- 
ceived any  degree  of  his  intcUisence  fiom  the  beings 
he  has  made,  he  would  cease  to  be  purely  active; 
Jie  would  be  passive  in  that  recepiiun.  Whence  it 
would  also  follow  that  he  must  be  susceptible  of 
change.  Nay,  lie  would  degeneiatc  into  a  sort  of 
inferiority  to  the  things  known,  and  being  de{>endent 
on  tlicm  for  his  knowledge,  he  would,  .so  far,  be  les.s 
noble  than  they.  The  Divine  Understanding  would, 
like  ours,  l)e  occasionally  in  a  state  of  suspense  and 
fluctuation.  God  niiglit  be  said  to  possess  rallier 
the  pov/er  or  cajiability  of  knowing,  than  knowledge 
itself.  He  would  only  be  disposed  to  know  either 
tliis  or  tliat  iudifl'erently  as  tlie  tlihig  might  turn,  and 
would  be  actuated  and  deteriuincil  by  agencies  and 
casualties  extraneous  to  himself.  And  thus  he 
would  neither  be  die  highest  nor  tlw  first.  For  these 
reasons  .Vristotle  and  Averroes  were  right  in  ethrming 
that  the  Divine  knowledge  is  perfect  ms  it  exists  in 
God  himself,  and  neither  is  nor  can  be  improved  by 
any  things  that  are  known.  In  ^  similar  manner, 
also,  argues  Peter  Lombard.  If  the  things,  says  lie, 
which  God  knows,  were  the  basis  of  the  Divine 
knowledge,  it  would  follow,  Uiat  u'eatures  contributed 
to  iuiprove  their  Muicers  wisdom ;  and  thus  foolish 
man,  or  even  the  meanest  beast  of  Uk-  held,  would 
be  exalted  into  an  assistant,  a  counsellor,  and  a 
teacher  of  the  all-wise  God.  Lastly,  the  testimony 
of  Augustine  is  very  much  in  point :  God,  Siiys  he, 
knows  all  his  creatures  both  corporeal  and  incorpo- 
real, not  because  tliey  exist ;  for  he  was  not  ignorant 
of  what  he  intended  to  create;  but  they  therefore 
exist,  because  he  foreknew  tliem.  Amidst  the  innu- 
merable revolutions  of  advancing  and  departing  ages, 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  ueithcr  lessened  nor  aug- 
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I'jnented.  No  iacidont  can  possibly  arise,  which 
l^jTiiot,  THOU,  wlio  knowest  all  things,  didst  not  ex- 
Lpect  and  torcjce;  and  every  created  nature  is  what 
[yt  is,  in  coufeequeuce  of  thy  kno«  ina;  it  as  such. 

Neitlier  arc  we  to  understand  our  profound, 
jaciiolai',  as  though  he  were  contending  foi*  the  mere 
iBSTKACT  KNOWLEDGE  o4'  God  Bs  a  princi|3le  of 
kcaujiution.  No:  according  to  him,  fhe  efficaev  of 
|tfac  Divine  knowledge  (Upends  on  llie  govereij^ 
sistibihty  of  the  Divine  will.  Tire  will  of 
iGod,  says  he,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  is  universally 
licacious,  tind  invincible,  and  necessitates  as  a 
It  Citnnut  be  iinpodeii,  mucli  less  defeated, 
>y  any  means  w  liatevcr. 
The  follow  inii  ara;ument  is  expressed  in  term* 
[remarkably  contisjc  and  nervous. 

If  yuii  iilloxv,    1.  That  God  is  ablk   to  do  a 
[ihiag,  and.  •?..  That  he  is  willing  to  do  a  thing; 
3.  i  affirm,   ti4AT  thintj  will  not,  cannot  00 
11"      ■  nplishcd.     God  either  does  it  now,  or  will 
c  _  do  it  at  tlie  desiioed   seuson,  otherwise  hp 

sust  tiltiei-  lose  his  power,  or  change  his  mind. 
'Hy.  is  in  want  of  nothing  to  carry  his  purposes  into 
I  execution.  1  lence  die  remark  of  the  philosoplier, 
I  Si  potuit  et  voluit,  egit.  He  that  hath  will  and 
ker  to  do  a  thing,  certainly  doth  that  thing. 
lin,  if  the  will  of  (iod  may  be  frustrated,  the 
[dcteat  would  arise  from  tlie  created  wills  of  men  or 
els  J  but  we  can  never  allow  any  created  will, 
_  Jic  or  humnn,  to  be  superior  to  the  "ill  of^^the 
I  Creator.  Both  tlie  Divine  knowledge  and  the  Di- 
will  are  altogether  tmchangeaWe,  since  ii'  either 
or  the  other  were  to  undergo  an  alteration,  a 
jdMnge  must  take  place  in  God  himself. 

OF   FAT£. 

The  sentiments  of  Bradwardine  respecting  fate 
ire  evidently  the  result  of  profound  thinking. 
Many  persons  affirm  the  existence  of  fate;  and 
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many,   particularly  of  the   catliolic  doctors,  deny" 
tJiere  is  aiiy  such  thing.     The  Stoics  are  advocate* 
for  fete ;  on  the  contrary,  Augustine  reprobates  tha 
idea  of  it,  as  inconsistent  willi  a  sound  faith.     The 
truth  seems  to  be  tliis.     If  by  fate  is  to  be  under- 
stood an  inevitable,  coercive  necessity,  arising  from 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  a  notion 
is  not  to  be  maintained :  but  if  the  word  be  taken 
in  a  lower  sense,  as  implying,  for  example,' only  a 
disposition,  or  ])ropeiisity  in  men  to  certain  actions, 
this  sentiment,  witli  certain  explanations,  may  be  sup- 
ported ;    and  most  certainly  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
fate  must  be  admitted,  wliether  we  consider tlie  word 
as  derived  from  fiat  or  iVom  fan  do.     Is  it  not 
written,  tliat  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God 
said,  fiat  lux,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  liglit? 
Is  it  not  written  again,  He  spa  ke  and  it  w  as  done  ? 
Now  this  Divine  fate  is  chiefly  a  branch  of  the  Di- 
vine w  ill,  which  is  tlie  efficacious  cause  of  all  things. 
Augustine  was  of  the  same  mind.     "  All  that  con- 
nexion," says  he,  "  and  that  tiain  of  causes,  whereby 
every  tiling  is  what  it  is,  arc  by  the  Stoics  called 
fate;  tlie  whole  of  which  fate  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  will  and  p>ower  of  tlie  Supreme  fieing,  who  most 
justly  is  believed  to  foreknow   all  tilings,  and  to 
leave  nothii:^  unordaiucd.     The  energy  of  the  Di- 
vine  will  is  unconquerably  cxt(nided  through  all 

things We  never  reject  llmt  train  of  causes, 

wherein  the  will  of  God  has  tl .«  grand  sway.  We 
avoid  however  giving  it  the  nauteof  fate;  unless  in- 
deed you  derive  tlic  word  from  fando,  that  is,  from 
SPEAKING.  For  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  written  in  tlie  Scriptures,  God  hath  once  spoken,, 
and  these  two  tilings  have  I  heaid,  tliat  power  be- 
longelh  unto  God;  and^tijat  mercy  is  with  thee,  for 
thou  wilt  render  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  Now  when  it  is  said,  God  hath  spokew 
ONGE,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  hath  spoken  un»j 
cliangeably,  and  iirevcrsibly,  even  as  he  forcJiiiew  all ; 
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things  that  should  come  to  pass.     The  kingdoms  of    CB^^^. 
men  are  absolutely  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  ;      ^'Y 
which  if  any  one  is  desirous  for  that  reason  to  at- 
tribute to  fate,  meaning  by  that  word,  the  will   and.  ] 
power  of  God,  let  him  hold  fast  the  sentiment 
and  only  correct  the  prkase."     Bradwardine  con- 
cludes his  chapter  on  Fate  with  the  following  re- 
markable quotation  from  Augustine:  "  But  though.  1 
the  Supreme  Being  is  the  undoubted  origin  of  every 
determined  train  of  causes,  it  by  no  means  follow* 
that  nothing  is  in  the  power  of  the  "human  will. 
For  our  wills  themselves  belong  to  those  trains  of, 
causes,  which  are  definitively  fixed  and  arranged  iiv  ] 
the  Divine  mind;  and  it  is  in  that  way  that  they»j 
become  the  causes  of  human  actions.     Our  wills  [ 
have  just  so  much  power  as  God  willed  and  fore- 
knew they  should  have  ;  and  consequently  whatever  I 
be  tlie  precise  degree  of  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sess, that  they  absolutely  must  possess,  and  that 
tJiey  inevitably  must  exert ;  for  both  their  powers 
and  their  operations  were  foreknown  of  God,  whose 
foreknowledge  cannot  be  deceived  *." 

These  examples  may  be  sufficient  to  convey  somo>] 
idea  of  the  acuteness  of  the  reasoning  powers  o£\ 
Bradwardine ;  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  at;  j 
no  loss  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  celebrated  tlieologidn  bear  upon  cer- 
tain  controverted  points  iii  divinity,  and  particularly^  I 
upon  the  Pelagian  system !  Our  author  closely  foU 
lows  tlie  advocates  of  that  heresy  tiirough  all  theif  I 
intricate  windings ;  and  exposes  their  antichristian 
sophisms  and  subterfuges  with  infinite  patience  tind  I 
address.     (Jf  course  his  subject  leads  him  to  exa- 
mine and  discuss  in  a  very  copious  manner  that  most] 
difTicult  of  nil  inquiries,  the  nature  of  the  human  j 
will,  and  of  liberty  and  necessity.     Large  and  in'" 
ttructive  extracts  might  easily  be  produced  on  these  I 
points  from  his  s(jcond  book ;  but  as  they  would  f 
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detain  us  too  long,  it  will  be  more  expedient  to  taktf 
our  leave  of  the  treatise,  after  having  selected  a  pas- 
sage or  two,  whicJi  are  more  of  a  practical  nature, 
aod  yet  altogether  related  to  the  Pelagian  dispute. 

ON    TEMPTATION. 

The  human  will,  without  a  supply  of  the  special 
assbtancc  of  God,  cannot  conquer  so  much  as  a 
single  temptation.  And  this  special  assistance 
Bradwardine  expressly  says  is  not  free-uill,  but  the 
UNXONQUEiiABLF,  will  of  God.  "  Armed  with  this, 
his  tempted  children  get  the  better  of  every  temp- 
tation ;  destitute  of  this,  tliey  are  constantly  dctieat- 
ed.  Itesides,  if  man  could  overcome  temptation  by 
bis  own  power,  it  would  be  vain  and  idle  in  him  to 
pray  to  God  for  victory  over  it,  or  to  give  him  tlianks 
for  victory  obtained."     Lib.  II.  Cap.  5. 

ox    GRACE. 

Every  creature  is  indebted  to  ^Minighty  God  for 
various  gifts ;  and  these  gifts  may  w  ith  sufficient 
propriety  be  called  the  Grace  of  God,  grace  freely 
given.  But,  with  very  great  thankfulness,  we  ought 
feirther  to  observe,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
peculiar  species  of  this  free  grace,  which  makes  a 
man  accepted  of  God,  makes  him  n  friend  of  G<jd, 
and  ilcar  to  liim ;  makes  him  his  child  for  the  present, 
and  a  par^dker  of  his  glory  in  heaven.  Now,  con- 
tinues he,  tlie  mischievous  Pelagians  maintain  that 
this  sort  of  grace  is  not  given  freely  by  CJod,  but  is 
to  be  obtained  by  preceding  merits.  I  myself  was 
oncfe  so  foolish  and  empty,  when  I  first  applied  my- 
self to  the  study  of  |>l)ilosophy,  as  to  l»e  seduced  by 
this  error.  For  w  henever  I  attended  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  divines  handled  this  ptjint,  I  own  the 
Pelagian  hyjjotliesis  ap|>eared  to  me  the  more  likely 
to  be  true,  in  tlie  schools  of  the  philosophers  1 
rarely  lieard  a  singlr  word  said  concerning  grace, 
unless  indeed  soiuctiioea  an  equivocal  expression 
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might  drop  from  tlie  disputunt^i,  but  nothing  farther* 
A\'ijereujs  my  eai's  were  assailed,  the  day  through, 
with  such  assertions  as,  *'  We  are  the   masters  of 
our  own  free  actions ;   It  is  in  our  own  power  to  do 
well  or  ill,  and  to  have  virtues  or  vicca."    And  when 
I  heard  those  pai'ta  of  the  Scriptures  read  in  the 
urch,  which  extol  the  grace  of  God  and  lower  the 
free-will  of  man,  for  example,  "  It  is  not  of  him 
tliat  wiUeth,  or  of  him  that  lunneth,  but  of  God  that 
showetli  mercy, '   aiid  many  similar  passages,  this 
doctrine  of  grace  was  very  disagreeable  to  my  un- 
grateful n)ind.     But  afterwards,  when  1  reflected  on 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  character,  on  the  know  ledge 
of  God,  and  liis  prescience,   1  began  to  perceive 
socae  few  diotant  rays  of  \\)^it  rtspecting  this  mutter, 
eit  belbre   I  became  a  regular  attendant  of  the 
cs  in  divinity.     I  seemed  to  see,  but  by  no 
clearly,  that  Uie  grace  of  God  is  prior,  botii 
aa&urc  and  in  time,  to  any  good  actions  ihut  men 
n  possibly  perform  ;  and  I  return  thanks  to  God, 
from  whom  proceeds  every  good  thing,  for  thus  free- 
ly enlightening   my  understanduig.     St.  Augustine 
f     "       s  that  he  himself  had  been  formerly  in  a 
.s        mistake.  "  I  was  oivce,"  says  he,  "  a  Pelusiian 
in  my  principles.    1  thought  thiit  taitli  tow  ards  God 
was  not  tlie  gift  oi  Gotl.  bnt  that  we  procured  it  by 
our  own  powers,  and  that  then,  tlnuugh  the  use  of 
it}  we  obtained  the  gifts  of  God ;  I  never  supposed 
tb«t  tjje  preventing  grace  of  God  was  the  proper 
cause  of  our  taith,   till  my  n)ind  wa-s  struck  in  a 
particular  manner  by  the  Apostle's  argument  and 
t    'i      ny, — What    hast  thou    that   thou    hast   not 
t  i,  and  it  thou  hast  reciived  it,  why  dost  thou 

glory  as  if  tiiou  hadsC  not  received  it  r  My  mind 
had  been  putl'ed  up  witlt  worldly  books,  worldly  wis- 
dom, aiid  worldly  knowledge  ;  but  after  that  my 
Iteart  was  vi»iied  with  Uie  induencus  of  Divine 
GfBCC,  I  grHS|>ed  with  the  greaiist  eagerness  the 
ittCrcd  writings  which  were  diQUtvd  by  tlie  liol^i 
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Spirit ;  and  above  tlje  rest,  those  of  the  apostle  PaiiDj 
Then  fell  to  the  ground  all  my  objections,  and  all 
tlic  apparent  contradictions  in  tiie  Scriptnres.  Th« 
Bible  spoke  to  my  mind  one  simple  languajje  ol 
pure  truth,  and  w  ith  this  additional  praise  of  Divinel 
Grace  constantly  inculcated, — that  no  innn  shoidd ' 
glory  as  though  he  had  not  received." — Bradwar-'l 
dine  then  proceeds  to  .say, 

In   this  whole   business  I   follow  the   steps   of* 
Augustine  as  closely  as  I  can,  for  he  alone  appears 
to  nie  to  be   both  the  true  apostolic  logician  and 
philosopher  ;  and  certainly  he  is  very  different  from"] 
many  learned  doctors.    The  great  point  to  be  main-  I 
tained  is,  that  God  gives  his  grace  freely  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  without  merit  on  the 
part  of  man.     For  if  God  did  not  bestow  his  grace* 
in  this  perfectly  gratuitous  manner,  but  on  account^] 
of  some  subordinate  contingent   uncertain   cause. 
He  could  not  possibly  foresee  how  he  should  be-' 
slow  his  free  gifts.     Ihe  word  grace  evidently  im-' 
plies  that  there  is  no  antecedent  merit :    And  in 
this  way  the  apostle  to  the  Romans  appears  to* 
argue,  when  he  says,  '*  And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is'] 
no  more  of  works.     Othenvise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.     Now  to  him  that  worketh,  is  tlie  reward 
not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt"     All  this  is 
perfectly  intelligible  even  in  the  conduct  of  liberal  I 
and   magnificent    human    characters.     They   fre-i 
quenlly    bestow  their  gifts  from   a  pure  spirit  of 
lil)erality,  without  the  smallest  previous  claim  on  the'  I 
score  of  merit.     And  shall  not  God,  whose  perfec-. , 
tions  are  infinite,  do  more  than  this  ?  St.  Paul  says, 
tlmt  God  commended  his  love  to  us  in  that  while- 1 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us :  And  that 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son.     St.  Paul  was  in  a  pecu-  j 
liar  manner  a  chiUl  of  grace :  with  gratitude  there-' 
fore  he  honours  and  extols  its  efficacy  in  all  his 
epistles;   aod   particulaily   in    his   epistle  to  the 
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RiMtmm,  throughout  he  defends  h!s  doctrines 
with  ffreat  precision  and  copioirsness.  "  Every 
month,"  saj-s  he,  "  must  be  stopped,  and  all  tlie 
world  become  guilty  before  God.  By  the  deeds  of 
the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  :  Men  must  be  jus- 
tified freely  by  bis  grace.  By  grace  ye  are  saved 
Ihrougfi  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
gift  ol  God.  Not  of  works,  lest  any  tnan  should 
boast."  Pelagius  objects  in  the  folluwing  manner ; 
If  fface  be  peifcctly  free,  and  if  all  men  be  alike, 
Tihy  is  grace  given  to  tliis  man  and  not  to  that? 
Augustine,  on  a  similar  occasion,  exposes  the  wild- 
ness  of  such  reasoning  thas:  You  might  as  well 
iay,  "  I  am  a  man;  C'hrlst  was  a  man;  why  am 
not  I  the  same  as  He  r  \^'e  have  a  conunon  nature ; 
and  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons :  why 
then  are  his  gifts  so  diflerent?  Woiikl  any  Otris- 
tjin,  nay.  Mould  any  madman  argue  so?  and  yet  tlie 
principles  of  Pelagius  would  carry  us  this  length." 
Again,  the  Pelagians  profluce  such  .scriptures  as 
these ;  "  The  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with 
him,  and  if  ye  seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  you*." 
**  Turn  ye, ... .  and  I  will  turn  unto  youf."  From 
which  tliey  would  infer,  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
proportiorjed  to  the  merits  of  men.  But  all  this 
would  be  to  no  purjxjsc,  if  they  would  but  compnie 
one  scripture  with  anothfer :  tor  example,  "  Turn 
«l»,  O  God  .of  our  salvation  :J: ;  and  after  that  I  «as 
turned,  I  repentetl^  :  And,  Tuni  ns  uHto  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  wc  shall  be  turned  (|."  Undoubtedly  such 

totpfessions  as.  Turn  yourselves,  &c relate  to 

the  finee  power  which  every  man  has  to  will  ;  but 
H  Pda^us  had  half  an  eye,  he  might  see,  that  God, 
in  giving  the  precept  which  directs  urs  to  turn  unto 
inm,  influences  also  the  human  will,  and  excites  it 
Id  action,    not  indeed  in   opposition  to  our  free 
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choice,  but  the  reverse,  as  I  liave  all  along  main- 
tained. Hence  it  is  written,  \\'ithout  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  And  again,  I  have  laboured  more  abund- 
antly than  you  all,  yet  not  I  but  the  grace  of  God 
within  me.  And  lastly,  I  do  not  this  for  your 
sakes,  ()  house  of  Israel,  but  for  mine  holy  name's 
sake.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  and  I  will  cleanse  you  from 
your  idols.  A  new  heart  also  w  ill  I  give  you,  and  a 
new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart,  and  will  give  you  a  heart  of 
flesh.     Lib.  I.  Cap.  35. 

LOVE,    PATIENCE,    HUMILITr,    AND 
THANKSGIVING, 

Are  the  subjects  of  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  tlie 
second  book.  And  these  are  handled  with  great 
force  and  eloquence.  A  short  specimen  is  given  in 
pp.  104,  &c.  of  this  History.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  subjoin  a  few  sentences  more,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  steadily  the  author  keeps  his  eye  on 
the  mischiefs  of  Pelagianism. 

I  know,  says  he,  O  Lord,  I  know,  and  with  grief 
I  relate,  that  there  are  certain  proud  Pelagians,  who 
choose  rather  to  trust  in  themselves  than  in  God. 
They  think  that  if  they  have  but  free-will,  and  are 
the  sole  masters  of  their  own  actions,  tliey  aiesufli- 
ciently  safe,  and  have  a  good  foundation  for  hope. 
()  ye  vain  children  of  men,  w by  will  ye  use  a  false 
balance?  why  will  ye  trust  in  yourselves,  who  are 
covered  with  sins,  miseries,  and  defects,  rather  than 
in  HIM,  who  is  infinitely  good  and  compassbnate, 
and  plenteous  in  his  inestimable  donations?  Why  will 
ye  not  place  your  hopes  on  his  happy  government, 
M  ho  cannot  err ;  and  no  longer  on  yourselves,  who 
continually  err,  and  stray  liJce  lost  sheep?  Why  rely 
on  your  own  diminutive,  infirm,  and  fiagile  powers; 
and  not  on  his  Almighty  help,  whose  sti'ength  is 
boundless  and  irresistible  ?  Beware  of  tlie  prophet's 
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tuvsc.  Thus  saitli  the  l^)rd,  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  trustetli  in  man,  and  makctli  flesh  his  iuiii,  and 
whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  "  I  am  asto- 
nished," says  St.  Augustine,  ''  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apostle  declares.  It  is  of  faith,  that  it' 
niiglit  be  by  grace,  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be 
sure, — men  can  clioose  rather  to  rely  on  their  own 
debility,  than  on  the  stiengdi  of  the  Divine  promise." 
But  you  will  tell  me,  that  in  regard  to  myself,  the 
Divine  promise  is  altogether  uncertain.  iJc  it  so  : 
What  then  ?  Can  you  depend  upon  your  own  «ill 
30  as  to  be  assured  of  your  future  salvation  ?  What, 
have  you  no  fears  on  that  hs-'ad?  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Since 
then  there  may  be  uncertainty  in  either  way,  why 
not  place  your  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  w  here  there 
is  stabilit}',  and  good  gi'ound  for  dependence  ? 
Strange  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians !  Tell  men,  say 
they,  of  tlie  greatness  of  their  own  natural  powers, 
and  such  preaching  will  excite  them  to  virtue ;  but 
when  you  inform  them  that  nothing  is  to  be  done 
without  the  compassion,  the  help,  and  the  grace  of 
God,  j^ju  break  their  spirits,  and  drive  them  to 
despair.  Thus  have  they  that  confidence  in  their 
own  insignificant  |K)wers,  which  all  holy  men  have 
in  the  boundless  mercy  of  God ;  and  thus  do  the 
fontier  decUirc  war  against  those  very  free  gilts  of 
God,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  latter  success- 
fully fight  against  their  innate  coiTuptions 

O  Pelagians,  how  is  it,  that  ye,  who  fancy  your- 
selves so  acute,  do  not  see  the  dilemma  into  which 
your  opinions  necessarily  bring  you  ?  Eitlier  you 
rob  the  Almighty  of  his  prescience,  or  if  you  admit 
tliat  attribute,  ye  must  at  the  same  time  admit  tlie 
conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning.  You  desire  to 
have  ground  for  hope ;  it  is  my  prayer  that  you 
should ;  but  let  your  ho[)e  be  in  the  Lord.  For  my 
part,  it  Ls  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God,  and  to 
put  luy  truest  in  the  Lord  God.      Blessed  is  the 
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man  that  trusUtli  in  tlie  l^rd,  whose  hope  tiit 
Lojil  is.  It  is  this  pert'cct  ruiifidence  iu  Ciod,  whicb 
ibrtiiics  tlie  mind  ot  a  good  man  against  every  spe- 
cies of  adversity.  lie  knows  that  Gotl  is  loost 
«ise,  ju^t,  and  coiopasbionate,  and  that  he  never 
inlls  into  error ;  and  lie  knows  aho  that  all  things 
'work  togetlicr  for  good  to  tliem  tiiat  love  God, 
He  learns  therefore,  with  tlte  apostle*  and  many 
other  holy  rnen,  even  to  rejoice  in  sufferings. 

A  {seniiine  love  of  God  requires  us  to  employ 
every  faculty  we  possess,  mental  and  corporeal,  for 
Ibe  praise,  iionour,  and  glory  of  God;  moreover, 
«e  ouglit  freely  to  submit  to  every  inconvenience 
and  disadvantage,  even  to  the  irrecoverable  loss  of 
ourselves,  rather  than  offend  his  Divine  J^lajesty  in 
the  sliglitest  degree. 

Giant,  I  bcsctch  tliec,  good  Lord,  that  as  I  thue 
pronounce  my  duty  with  iny  Ups,  I  ubj  efficaciously 
pcrforni  tlie  same,  and  pcrtieveie  unto  tt*e  end  :  vai 
th  Thou,  I  humbly  beg,  of  thy  great  compussafao^ 
deign  to  accept  thii»  bounden  service  which  thou  hast 
prepared  me  to  perform,  as  being  the  only  recom- 
pense I  can  possibly  make.  Mote  tliaa  this  I 
neitlier  liave,  nor  ever  shall  have ;  ualees,  perlups, 
it  may  be  tliought  more,  most  earnestly  to  wish 
both  to  know  and  to  do,  luider  all  circumEUitccs,  h  li«t 
is  altogether  agreeable  to  thy  will.  Grant  that 
THIS  also  may  be  my  heart's  desire;  and  I  immiily 
a^k  the.$e  things,  as  a  poor,  miaerable,  mendicant 
sinner.  Is  there  any  tiling  farther  than  tliis  foe 
which  I  can  u$k  r  I  do  not  see  that  there  is,  tliougli 
I  turn  my  thouglits  every  way  :  but  if  there  be,  I 
eutreai  thee,  O  Lord,  with  the  most  devout  suppli- 
cation, to  answer  my  prayer  in  this  respect  also; 
ti)at  «o,  fur  liiy  unspeakable  benefits  bestuwcd  ireeiy 
upon  me,  I  may  make  the  mo«t  grateful  return  in 
ray  power,  and  manifo>t  the  tbeUngs  of  my  lieart  by 
>  incettaut  thanksgiving. 

St  Augustine,  one  of  thy  ntoet  grateful  childrto, 
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Observes,  TKat  wheriwr  we  would  use  our  minds  ini 
contemplation,  or  our  mouth?  in  speakin>j^,  or  our 
pens  in  writing,  we  cannot  be  better  employed  thaa 
in  giving  thanks  to  God.     It  is  not  easy  to  produce* 
a  sentifwcnt  more  concise  hi  tlie  ex[)i¥ssion,  more 
plteisant  to  the  ear,  more  grateful  to  the  under- 
aftlnrfnig,  ©r  more  useftil  in  practice.     'l"he  same 
author  was,  no  doubt,  taught  by  Thee  to  say,  Tlmt> 
there  is  true  wisdbm  in  the  worsliip  of  God,  wiiich 
vtry  materially  eonsiste  in  gratitudt.     Jlence  vre 
are  parricnlarly  admonished  iii  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice "  to  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  d'od."     Let  u» 
therefore  humt>ly  acknowledge  that  every  good  thing 
we  possess  is  from  above,  and  cometh  do«n  fioui 
the  i'athcr  of  liglits;  and  with  our  whole  heart  let 
Ufr  give  tiianbs  to  our  Lord'  fiod  continually. 

lie  maintbine  the  doetrine  of  a  universal,  decisive, 
Providence;  and  justly  exposes  t^it  absurdity  of  the 
common'  langiiajje  of  mankind  concerning  Fortune*. 
lie  observes  how  often  it;  i?  said  in  Scripture,  that 
llie  Lord-  will  put  his  fear  info  tile  heaits  of  the  ene- 
mies ot'  his  people,  will  fjght  for  his  Church,  will 
go-  hefore  r'.iem.  Sic.  He  asserts,  tlmt  Go<l  meant 
t»  show  by  these  declarations  f,  that  tliis  is  his  f*(?.- 
ijenil'  plan  of  government,  which  i*  ahvaya  canued 
on-bv  Jtisenersy,  though  that  energy  may  be  often 
iavisiblc,  or  not  accompanied  vvilh  siensibte  mim- 
des';  that  the  promises  of  divine  support  lu^  spe- 
ciafly  applicable  to  spiritual  conflicts ;  as,  in  them 
more  particularly,  ttie  I^rd  means  to  teach  the  im- 
potent and  the  miserable  where  they  should  place 
their  hope,  and  sfxk  ft>p  sn'ength,  victory,  and  sal- 
vation. "  Let  him,  says  he,  who  likes  not  these 
things,  hope  in  princes,  ts'ust  in  man,  make  flesh  his 
arm;  and  in  his  heart  depart  from  die  Lonl;  let  him 
trtwt  ill  his  bow,  let  him  fiincy  that  his  sword  will 
save  him ;  and  if  he  be  successful,  let  him  not  returo 
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CHAP,  tiianks,'  nor  bless  the  Lord  in  hymns  of  grateful 
acknowleJgment,  because  lie  owes,  forsooth,  no  ob- 
li^.ition  to  bmi :  and  1  no  way  doubt,  but  though  lie 
call  himself  a  Christian,  he  will  pay  less  regard  to 
the  true  God,  than  a  Pagan  does  to  an  idol,  to 
HJiom  he  oflers  sacrifjce.  But,  let  others  hope  as 
tliey  please,  it  is  good  for  me,  in  every  conflict,  to 
hold  fast  by  Ciod." 

He  makes  an  excellent  practical  use  of  his  doc- 
trine of  Providence*.  "  He,  who  excludes  from 
his  creed  tlie  view  of  Divine  Providence,  disposing 
of  all  events,  not  permissively,  but  actually,  re- 
moves, so  far  as  in  him  lies,  from  every  troubled 
person  the  greatest  encouragements  to  patience, 
hope,  consolation,  and  joy.  Who  will  serenely 
bear  adversity,  if  he  believe  it  to  proceed  from 
chance,  or  ultimately  from  an  enemy;  and  if  he  do 
not  know  that  it  really  proceeds  from,  and  is  guided 
by  the  unerring  direction  of  the  all-wise  God,  who, 
by  means  invisible  to  human  sight,  piirgef?  sins, 
exercises  virtues,  and  accuiiiulates  rewards.'  He, 
doubtless,  who  does  thus  believe  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence, has  every  advantage  for  patience  and  com- 
posure of  mind,  because  he  knows  that  all  things 
work  together,  for  his  good.  Thus  rough  places  are 
made  smooth  to  all  tJie  saints  of  God,  hard  things 
are  softened,  tJie  edge  of  suSering  is  bhaited,  and 
bitter  tilings  are  tempererl  sweetly  :  And  thus  a  sin- 
gular t^olace,  a  principal  .nul  a  never-failing  refresh- 
ment, in  all  adversities,  is  provideil  for  me,  a  sinful 
worm.  With  what  patience  may  all  disagreeable 
events  be  endured  by  the  iiuia  who  fears  and  loves 
God ;  and  firmly  believes  that  the  great  and  wise 
Being,  who  can  requiie  nothing  but  \vliat  is  wise 
and  good,  actually  requires  him  to  bear  such  things! 
This,  I  tliink,  is  to  make  tlie  Lord's  yoke  easy,  and 
his  burden  light" 
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The  maxims  of  Bradw  ariiine  induced  him  to  con- 
dude,  that  wliatcver  tliinirs  come  to  pass,  are 
brought  about  by  tlie  Providence  of  God*.  Even 
a  pj-udent  master  of  a  family,  says  he,  takes  care  of 
every  thing  tliat  belonj^s  to  him,  and  makes  provision 
beforehand,  according  to  tiie  best  of  liis  kno\\iedge 
and  pouer ;  and  leaves  nothing  unregulated  in  his 
house,  but  exactly  appoints  Uie  due  time  and  place 
for  every  tiling. 

I  findf  tliat  he  agrees  widi  the  account,  which 
has  been  given,  concerning  the  autlior  of  tlie  letter 
to  Demetrias  J.  For  he  shows,  that  Augustine,  in 
his  first  book  against  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  asserts 
tliat  letter  to  be  the  work  of  Pelagius,  quoting  and 
arguing  against  a  pai't  of  it  in  the  plainest  tenns, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  a  more  groumlless  surmise 
tlian  to  ascribe  the  Epistle  in  quejition  to  Jerom. 
He  also  goes  ovef  the  saine  ground  which  Augus- 
tine had  gone  over  before  him,  in  confuting  Pela- 
gianism. 

He  largely  refutes  tlie  error,  more  famous  than 
any  other  in  his  day,  namely,  that  men,  i^y  dieir 
works,  deserve  grace  of  congruity||.  "  By  this  it 
is,  says  he,  that  men  rush  headlong  mto  Pelagianism. 
Not  content  with  gratuitous  grace,  men  would  have 
grace  to  be  sold  by  (jod,  though  at  a  very  cheap 
rate."  He  proves,  that  men  are  naturally  aestitute 
of  the  least  spark  of  genuine  love  to  God,  without 
which  it  seems  impossiiile  that  they  should  have 
any  claim  upon  him  in  any  sense  whatever.  He 
also^  disapproves  tlie  error  of  those,  who  contend, 
tliat  grace  is  conferred  on  account  of  future  merits 
foreseen. 

He  observes  %,  that  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
in  his  questions  on  the  will  of  God,  and  in  his 
other  works,  seems  to  favour  Pelagianism,  when  ho 
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tf"aclic«,  that  the  Supreme  Ifeint*  does  never  ante- 
ccdeutly  dcterininc  the  free  acts  of  the  will,  b«it 
thut  the  will,  in  its  own  nature,  possesses  a  stH- 
detci mining  power ;  and  that  tlie  event  may  always 
be  either  compliance  or  non-compliaiKe  with  titose 
gracious  influences  hy  which  God  excites  the  mind 
to  virtue. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  Bradwardine's 
devout  meditations  on  the  subjects  discussed  m  the 
Treatise. 

"  O  ijrcat  aixi  wonderful  Lord,  our  God,  thou 
€)nly  Lig,ht  of  the  eyes !  open,  I  implore  thee,  the 
eyes  of  my  heart,  and  of  otht^rs  n>y  fellow-creatures, 
that  we  may  truly  understand  and  contemplate  thy 
woniirous  works !  And  the  more  thoroughly  we 
comprobcnil  them,  tlie  more  may  our  minds  be  a^ 
fccted,  in  tl»e  contemplation,  with  pious  reverence 
and  profound  devotion.  Who  is  not  struck  with 
ikwe  in  beholdin«  thy  all-powerftd  will,  completely 
efficacious  throughout  every  part  of  the  creation? 
It  is  by  this  same  sovereig!!  and  irresistible  will, 
that  whom,  and  when  thou  pleasest,  thou  bringest 
low  and  liltost  up,  killest  and  makest  alive.  How 
intense  and  liow  unbounded  is  thy  love  to  me,  O 
Lord!  Whereas,  my  love,  how  fceble  and  retniss! 
My  gratitude,  how  cold  and  inconstant?  Far  be  it 
from  tliee,  that  thy  love  should  ever  resemble  mine ; 
for  inevei-y  kind  of  excellciwe  thou  art  consummate^ 
O  thou,  v>ho  fillest  heaven  and  earth,  why  fiUest 
thou  not  this  narrow  heart?  (.>  human  soul,  low, 
abject,  aiKi  miserable,  whoever  thou  art,  if  thou  Iw 
not  fully  rtplenislH-'d  with  the  love  of  so  great  a 
Good,  why  dost  thou  not  open  all  thy  doors,  expand 
all  thy  folds,  extend  all  thy  capacity,  tlwl,  by  the 
swcotnLss  of  love  so  great,  thou  mayst  be  wholly 
occupied,  satiated,  and  ravished ;  esfjecially,  since, 
little  as  tliou  urt,  ihou  canst  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
love  of  any  Good  inferior  to  the  one  supreme? 
Speak  the  word,  tliat  tliou  mayst  beconie  my  God 
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and  nMHt  amiable  io  mtue  eyes,  and  it  shaU  instanthf 
be  so,  without  the  possibility  of  fiulwre.  Wliat  can 
be  more  efficacious  to  engage  the  aft'ectioiis,  than 
preventiivg  love?  Mobt  gnicious  Lord,  by  thy  love 
thou  hai>t  prevented  me,  wretch  that  I  am,  who  liad 
Qo  love  for  thee,  but  was  at  enniity  with  my  Maker 
and  Kedeemer.  I  see,  I^ortl,  that  it  is  easy  to  say 
and  to  write  these  things,  hut  very  difficult  to  exe- 
cute tiicm  Do  thou,  therefore,  to  whom  nothinj;  is 
difficult,  grant,  that  I  may  more  easily  practise  these 
things  with  my  heart,,  tliaji  uttoj  them  witli  my  lips  : 
Open  thy  liberal  hand,  tiiat  notliing  may  be  easier, 
sweeter,  or  more  dtli^litfivl  to  n)0,,  than  to  be  em- 
ployed in  these  things.  Thou,  who  preventest  thy 
sei-vants  with  tiiy  gracious  love.  Whom  dost  not 
thou  elevate  with  the  hope  of  finding  thee  ?  jtnd, 
what  canst  thou  deny  to  hii»  who  loves  tkee.  who 
is  in  need,  aud  ubo  supplicates  thy  aid  ?  Permit 
we,  I  piay,  to  reason  witli  thy  magnificent  goodness, 
tiuti  iiiy  hopes  may  be  eularged.  It  is  not  the 
atOQer,  even  oi'  IxHnau  fneadship,  to  reject  a 
needy  friend,  especially  wlien  the  ability  to  relieve 
is  abundant. 

"  \\  by  do  we  fear  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
predestination  of  saints,  and  of  tltc  genuine  grace 
of  God  r  Is  there  any  cause  to  dread,  lest  man 
should  Ijc  induced  to  despair  of  his  condition,,  when 
his  hope  is  demonstialed  to  be  founded  on  God 
alone  r  Is  there  not  much  stronger  reason  for  hith 
to  des|Tair,  if,  in  pride  and  unbelief,  he  founds  his 
hope  of  salvation  on  himself." 

Such  were  the  ardent  breathings  of  soul  in  a 
studions  and  Uioughtful  scholar  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  who,  unaided  by  human  connexions,,  in 
an  ape  dreary  and  unpromising  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  our  own  Island  full  ot  darkness,  seems  to 
have  lived  the  lite  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God. 
The  fight  of  the  Waidenaian  doctrine  had  been  aU 
along  confined  to  the  Continent.     Dat  he,  who 
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shows  mercy,  because  lie  will  show  mercy,  and  w1 
had,  in  sniuo  measure,   paved  the  way  lo  the  nioroi 
copious  exhibition  of  his  grace  by  the  life  nnd  nrit-« 
ings  of  Brauwai'dine,  was  preparing,  not  long  after] 
his  deceaie,  to  revive  the  light  of  divine  truth  in, 
England,   and  there  to  form  a  people  for  himself 
who  should  set  forth  his  praise. 


CHAP.    III. 
John  Wickliff. 


I.  His  Life. 

II.  His    REMGIODS    SkKTIMENTS. 

III.  Reflections  on  his  CuARACTEn. 

IV.  Further  Observations   on  tue  PANncYnic] 

AND  Calumny  with   which   he  has  nEEjrl 
treated  i)y  Historians  and  Biographhrs/J 
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I.    THE    LIFE    OF   WICKLIFF. 

1  HE  papal  advocates  ascribe  the  progress  of 
Wickliff's  opinions  to  several  circumstances : — 
1st.  the  decrepit  age  of  Edward  iii.  and  the  in- 
fancy of  his  successor  Richard ;  2d.  tlie  channs  o£ 
novelty;  3d.  the  enmity  of  the  duke  of  Luncastcrl 
against  tlie  chrgy ;  and  lastly,  the  wicked  and  intole- 
rable despotism  of  the  Roman  See,  manifested  by 
its  multiplied  exactions,  and  corrupt  collations  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices. 

The  more  moderate  of  the  Romanists  have  not 
been  backward  in  acknowledging,  in  strong  terms 
the  various  abuses  and  usurpations  of  the  papacy. 
These,  in  fact,  about  tlie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
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centuries  had  arisen  to  their  greatest  height ;  and     cent. 
M'ickliff  is  unqtiestiooably  one  of  tlie  first,   who      '"^' 
dared  to  call  in  question  the  foundation  of  tlie  ty- 
rannical domination  of  the  clersiy. 

In  regard  to  tiie  success  of  this  Reformer,  t»e  it 
admitted  that  a  variety  of  secondary  causes  contri- 
buted to  the  gradual  deliverance  of  the  nation ;  be 
it  admitted  tliat  among  these,  a  principal  one  was  the 
excessive  odium  under  which  the  hierarchy  laboured 
at  that  time ;  yet  the  pious  student  of  history  will 
not,  on  these  accounts,  he  less  disposed  to  see  tlie 
hand  of  Providence,  in  bestowing  on  our  forefathers 
the  blessings  of  Christian  light  and  liberty.  Strange 
indeed  would  it  be  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
influence,  because  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most 
wanted,  at  the  crisis  when  men's  patience  was  al- 
most exhausted  by  the  cruel  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices of  their  spiritual  rulers,  it  pleased  God  to  raise 
up  a  man  of  sincere  love  for  tlie  truth,  of  a  hardy 
temper,  and  of  a  penetrating  judgment,  who  was 
botJi  capable  and  willing  to  fight  tiie  good  fight,  and 
powerfully  withstand  tlie  numerous  enormities  tlien 
prevalent  in  tlie  church, 

Wickliff  was  born,  about  the  year  1324,  at  a  wicknr. 
village  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  ad-  '*""'■ 
mitted  a  student  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but 
soon  removed  to  Meiton  College,  which  was  at  that 
time  esteemed  one  of  the  most  famous  semniaries 
of  learning  in  Europe.  In  the  long  list  of  men  of 
note  and  eminence  belonging  to  this  College,  we  ob- 
serve the  names  of  William  Occliam,  called  the 
Venerable  Inceptor  ;  and  of  Thomas  Bradwardine, 
called  tlie  Profound  Doctor. 

Our  renowned  reformer  soon  became  master  of 
all  the  niceties  of  the  school-divinity.  He  seems  to 
have  reigned  without  a  rival  in  the  public  disputa- 
tions, which  were  then  in  high  repute.     The  Aristo- 
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teRan  ^offc  %vas  at  its  height*;  atid  WicMiff,  in 
opposinsj  error,  made  use  of  tlie  same  weapons, 
which  his  adversaries  ei>Ji)loyed  in  inaintaming  it. 
Such  were  his  labours  on  the  week-days,  proving  lo> 
Ae  learned  the  doctrine  concerning  which  he  intt-Hd- 
cd  to  preach;  and  cht  ihe  Sundays  he  addrewsed  tlie 
eommoft  peopte  on  the  points  which  he  had  provecP 
hehte.  He  always  descended  to  particolaFs :  He 
atCEteked  the  vices  of  tlie  friitrs,  ami  many  of  the 
prevailing  abuses  in  religion.     On  the  question  of 


'The  SchntMtic  divinity  pretended  to  discanax)  setilct^t 
^ucslioMi  ill  (keoiogj  in  a  rational  and  argunieutaUve  inao- 
ner.  Like  Ptato's  school,  it  has  had  several  m^i  or  periods  ; 
lAe  ANCIENT,  the  kiddle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  began  under  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  rather  under  Abekrd,  and  bis  disciple  P*ter  Lom- 
bard', oaMeti  lb»  Master  of  the  Sentenceai,  or  sccooat  of  h'm 
work.o£SeBt«nuea,  whtfih  appeared iu  1173:  it  j^««t:i<ve<l  k*i 
credit  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

The  middle  may  be  reckoned  to  commence  early  in  the. 
thirteenth  century,  under  Albertus  M.ignus,  a  leamed  Demi- 
iiican,  who  published  tweuty-one  volumes  in  fufio  «t  L3'oo*. 
Iheae  eontain  ehieftji*  k>Bg  cammentamim  on  Aristuilr ;  and 
though  they  treat  every  thinj;  in  a  kig^«al  v/w,  arn  of  liul« 
real  uce,  but  to  fill  large  libraries.  The  famous  Thomas' 
Aquinas  was  the  disciple  of  Albertus,  and  read  lectures  on 
ri)e  book  of  Seott-nces.  Daring  this  period,  ihe  Pefipatetic 
philosopby  was  raited  to  its  utmost  reputation.  It'he  works 
of  Aqutoas  have  gone  through  several  edilious,  is  17  valunte* 
folio.     The  autiiur  died  in  1274. 

The  new,  or  third,  age  of  School-divinity  begins  with  Du- 
randus  de  Si.  Pouryain,  n-ho  wrote  comtnciit.-iriL's  on  the  four 
books^  of  Seiuences,  conib:Ue(l  tlie  opinions  of  Thonws.Kqui- 
B«s^.aad  is  aaidi  to  have  <I  >  reat  wit  aiui'grataa.     In^- 

de«d  after  the  time  uf  .\u_  ;  ■■:  ^ebolakiic  disputas  grew 

more  and  mors  subtile,  an<l  the  whole  alteiuion  of  the  dis- 
putants was  employed  on  the  most  frivolous  questions.  TIrey 
often  contended  with  greiit  lieat  about  mere  fornia4itie«v  atiiU 
•vea  raised  phantoms  in  theiriniagiiuUionsfor  tbrpurpict  of 
coiiiinuiog  disputes,  and  opposition  of  sentiment.  Uurandu^ 
died  Bibhop  uf  Meaux  in  1333.— Schoul-divioity  is  now  fallea. 
into  tlie  lowest  contempt. 
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ibt  peal  presence  ia  the  Eucharist,  Wickiiff  has 
been  Cdtmdcred  as  reniai'kably  clear.  In  this  mat- 
ter (he  reader  vill  be  better  enabled  to  judge  ibr 
Iwaseif,  vhea  certain  authentic  docun)ents,  teiuling 
4o  duiiabte  this  early  reformer's  opinion  of  the  na- 
ive ai  the  Sacrauicut,  shaU  have  been  submitted 
to  his  consideration. 

Wicklift's  dctience  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
tgpioct  tlie  encroachments  of  ttie  Mendicant  friars, 
aeems  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  hrst  things  whidi 
brought  him  iiito  public  notice. 

Tliis  reiiffuius  order  not  only  pretended  to  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdictioii  from  tltat  of  the  University,  but 
look  c*cry  opportunity  of  enticing  the  students  into 
Ibeir  oonvenU,  insomuch  titat  parents  feared  to  send 
their  children  to  tlie  respective  colleges,  lest  tliey 
aJiOttld  be  kidnapped  by  the  frinrs.  We  are  in- 
fenned  tiiat,  owing  to  tliis  cause,  tlienumber  of  stu- 
6eQU,  £roni  liaviog  been  thirty  tJiousand,  ^vas  reduced 
Id  about  six  thousand,  in  tlie  year  1357. 

The  2cai  and  ability  of  Wicklift"  manifested  it- 
Klf  OB  this  occasion.  He  composed  and  published 
•Metml spirited  treatises,  acaivst  able  beggary, 

.AGA1N8T  IDLE  BEGUAUY,    and  ON    THE   POVERTT 

or  CHRICT.  The  consequence  of  tliese  laudable 
cxertioDs  mas  iiis  advancement  to  die  mastership  of 
Baliol  College ;  and  four  years  alter  he  was  chosen 
«aniea  of  Cauterbury  Hall. 

From  this  office  he  vras  ejectetl,  with  circum- 
tfaoces  of  great  injustice,  by  Langham,  archbishop  of 
Caoterbory.  WioklitY  appealed  to  tiic  pope,  who 
fcr  the  space  of  thi'ce  years  artfully  suspended  lus 
decision.  lu  tlie  mean  time  WickliU'  regariUcss 
td  cooBequences,  continued  his  attacks  on  the  insa- 
liaWe  ambition,  tyranny,  and  avaiice  of  the  ruling 
Wimiwriastics,  as  also  on  the  idleness,  dcbauclvcry, 
end  hypocrisy  of  the  friars.  Then  these  things  were 
not  done  in  a  coruer  or  by  lialves ;  nor  did  there 
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want  informers  to  carry  tlic  news  to  Home.  Accord- 
ingly, nobody  \ias  surprised  to  hear  of  tlie  confir- 
mution  of  the  ejection  of  so  obnoxious  a  person  as 
Wickliff.  llie  pojie's  definitive  sentence  to  that 
etVect  arrived  at  O.xtbrd  in  1370,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  all  the  monastic  orders,  whose  dignity  and 
interest  were  intimately  connected  with  the  question 
of  \\'icklift"'s  right  to  hold  his  office. 

A  judicious  and  circumstantial  writer,  whom  I 
have  Ircqucntly  consulted  in  these  memoirs,  appre- 
hends that  WickliiV  was  probably  heated  against 
both  the  pope  and  tlie  monks  *  by  a  resentful  sense 
of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  met  w  itli  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  there  is  no  dtn) ing,  that  in  his  expressions  there 
is  some  a|)pearuncc  of  the  influence  of  passion. 
Moreover,  it  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  where  men  are 
wholly  devoid  of  divine  grace,  personal  injuries  not 
only  sink  deep  into  the  uiind,  but  frequently  also 
are  apt  to  predominate  uncontrolled  throughout  all 
Uie  conduct.  Hut  there  \\aiit  not  evidences  that  in 
Micklitf  a  better  spirit  was  llie  ground  of  his  oppo- 
sition l(j  tlie  fashionable  abuses.  Charity  teaches 
us  to  be  very  slow  in  ascribing  good  practice  to  bad 
motives ;  and  in  the  inst;ince  of  tliis  reformer,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  commenced  his  at- 
tack on  the  papal  corruptions  and  usurpations  long 
before  the  unjust  decision  of  the  Roman  See. 

However,  to  speak  freely,  the  removal  of  Wick- 
lift'  from  his  wardenship  was  attended  with  so  many 
concomitant  circumstiuices,  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  human  nature,  that  I  confess  I  do 
not  perceive  much  of  the  Cross  in  tliat  disappoint- 
ment. The  loss  of  liis  dignity  and  income  was 
abundantly  comi)ensated  in  various  ways.  The  cele- 
brity of  his  character  was  increased ;  and  his  learn- 
ing, good  sense,  and  courage,  were  the  more  admired, 
because  he  bad  sulTered  in  a  righteous  cause. 

•  Collier,  582. 
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to  this,  the  fame  of  Wicklilf  became  less 
contiiied  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Almost  every 
where  he  was  looked  u|X)n  as  the  defender  of  truth 
aiid  lil>erty.  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  feared 
liim,  and  minutely  observed  his  proceedings ;  and  on 
llje  oUiiT  liund,  we  find  that  the  first  parliament  of 
England  iicld  under  king  Richard  ii.  entertained  so 
high  an  ojjiuion  of  his  integrity  and  knowledge, 
that  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  emergency,  and  on  a 
very  nice  nnd  delicate  question,  they  applied  to  liim 
for  the  sanction  of  his  judgment  and  authority.  The 
question  was,  "  Whether,  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  that  treasure  which  the  lord  pope  de- 
luanded  on  pain  of  censures,  might  not  be  lawfully 
detained."  I'lie  aflirmative  answer  of  the  casuist 
was  undoubtedly  foreseen  ;  but  still  the  application 
of  llic  king  and  parliament  to  a  man  who  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, proves  beyond  contradiction  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held.  It  proves  also,  tliat, 
though  deprived  of  his  warctenship,  and  surrounded 
by  exasperated  frii«rs,  and  narrowly  watched  by 
tJ»e  rulers  of  the  church,  he  must  have  been  sup- 
ported at  this  time  by  worldly  friends  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  consequence.  It  could  not 
therefore  easily  happen,  Uiat  a  man  in  the  splendid 
situation  of  Wicklift*  should  remain  long  without 
an  ample  maintenance.  Accordingly,  it  appears, 
that  in  1374  he  was  presented  by  Edward  iii.  to  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  and  after- 
wards in  1 37,3,  was  confirmed  in  tlie  prebend  of 
Auste  in  tlie  collegiate  churcli  of  VV'estbury.  The 
duke  of  Lancaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie 
chief  friend  of  V\'icklifF,  in  obtainhig  for  him  the 
royal  patronage.  Many  persons  indeed  considered 
the  reformer  as  in  the  hi<»h  road  to  some  dignified 
preferment ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  such 
oOer  l>eing  made  to  him ;  and  if  there  had,  I  tlijuk 
it  probable  he  would  not  have  refused  it.  j^ 
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Wickliff  was  now  become  independent, 
had  a  great  many  admirers,  some  powerful  friends, 
and  a  liost  of  bitter  enemies.  He  vias  protbundly 
learned  ;  uncommonly  eloquent ;  and,  to  comi)lcte 
the  cliaractcr,  he  was  inflamed  with  a  zejtil  for  truth, 
he  abhorred  hypocrisy,  was  hostile  to  every  species 
of  vice,  and  w  as  himself  a  man  of  unexce|)lionabl<» 
morals.  This  was  precisely  the  man  who,  one 
might  predict,  would  be  likely  to  fall  witliout  mercy 
on  proud  popes  and  itlle  friai-s. 

The  followinji  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  Wicklift'sometbnes  treated  the  pope.  Me 
called  him  Antichkist,  the  proud  worldly  priest 
of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  ami  purse- 
kervers.  He  averred,  that  the  pope  and  his  collec- 
tors drew  out  of  the  land  poor  men's  livelihood,  to 
the  amount  of  many  tliou^and  marks  n  year :  and 
added,  tfwt  thougli  the  realm  had  a  hu-j^e  hill  of  gold 
in  it,  and  no  other  tnan  took  thereof  except  this 
proud  worldly  priest's  collector,  yet  in  proc.'i-s  of 
time  this  hill  would  be  levelled. 

His  attacks  on  the  friars  are  innumerable.  Tiiey 
draw,  said  he,  children  from  Christ's  ix'liji;ioii  by 
hj'pocrisy ;  they  tell  them  tiiat  men  of  their  order 
shall  never  go  to  liell.  They  prabe  their  own  rotten 
habit  more  than  tlie  worshipful  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  They  teach  lords  and  ladies,  that  if 
they  die  in  Francis's  habit,  the  virtue  of  it  will  pre- 
serve them  from  hell.  St.  Paul  laboured  with  his  own 
hands;  and  it  is  the  commandment  of  Christ,  to  give 
alms  to  poor,  feeble,  crooked,  blind,  ami  bed-ridden 
men; -but  it  is  leaving  this  cou)mandment,  to  give 
alms  to  such  hypocrites  as  the  begging  friars,  wlio 
feign  themselves  holy  and  needy,  when  in  fact  they 
are  strong  in  body,  and  possess  overmuch  riches, 
as  well  as  great  houses,  precious  clothes,  jewels  and 
other  valuable  thing.?. 

It -was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Rom'Mh  clergy 
should  tamely  submit  to  reiterated  flagcUations  of 
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Ibis  kind,  Tliey  forthuitli  selected,  from  WicldifTs 
public  lectures  and  sermons,  nineteen  articles  of 
complaint  and  accusation,  and  dispatched  them  to 
Rome. 

The  pope  was  so  completely  alive  to  the  business, 
that  he  sent  no  fewer  than  five  bulls  to  Erij^land 
on  this  occasion.  Tliree  of  them  were  directed  to 
the  archbisiiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
London.  In  the  first,  he  orders  these  prelates  to 
appreiu  nd  the  rector  of  Lutterworth,  and  imprison 
him,  provided  they  found  him  guilty  of  the  heresy 
wiUi  which  he  was  charged.  li\  tlie  second,  he  en- 
joins them,  il  they  cannot  find  him,  to  fix  up  public 
citations  in  Oxford  and  in  otlier  places,  for  his  [)er- 
s<jnal  appearance  before  the  pope  within  the  space 
of  three  months.  In  the  third,  he  commands  them 
to  acquaint  the  king  and  his  sons  with  the  heresy 
of  Wicklift',  and  to  require  their  assistance  for  its 
effectual  extirpation 

A  lourlh  bull  was  addressed  to  the  king  himselt^ 
desiring  his  royal  help  and  patronage  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  heretic.  And  lastly,  u  fifth  was  dis- 
patched to  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  which  the 
pope  laments  the  sloth  and  laziness  of  the  chancellor 
and  heads  of  the  university  in  permitting  tares  to 
spring  up  among  the  ])ure  wheat.  Wickliff's  doc- 
trines, he  said,  would  subvert  both  church  and  state. 
They  ought  to  forbid  the  preaching  of  si  ch  tenets, 
and  as>^ist  tlie  bishops  in  their  endeavours  to  bring 
the  otfendcr  to  punishment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tliat,  botli  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  by  the  government  of  the 
country,  these  bulls  were  treated  with  tlic  uituost 
contempt  The  university  for  a  long  time  were 
disposed  wholly  to  reject  with  disgrace  the  ponti- 
fical injunctions;  and  when  after  umch  delibir«lion 
tliey  had  received  the  bull,  they  relused  to  be  active 
in  giving  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  tlfccl. 
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The  regency  and  parliament  of  England  mani> 
fested  their  disapprobation  of  the  persecutioH  of 
WicklifF,  in  a  manner  which  raust  have  mortiiied 
the  iiaughty  pontiff  exceedingly.     For  it  was. at  this 
moment  that  they  chose  to  honour  tliis  celebrated 
reformer  with  their  confidence,  as  aforementioned 
in  page  111. 
Citation         The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
Wickiiff.     London,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  execute  the 
A.  D.      pope's  commands.     They  cited  Wickiiff  to  appear 
1377.    before  them  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  on  the  thirtieth 
•day  after  the  notice;  and  tliis  interval  of  a  month  was 
'by  him  wisely  employed  in  taking  precautions  for 
his  safety.     To  be  brief,  he  saw  no  way  of  evading 
the  present  storm  of  persecution,  but  by  putting  him- 
self at  once  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  long  known  him,  and  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  liis  learning  and  integrity, 
and  u  ho  was  no  great  admirer  eitlier  of  the  monks 
or  of  tlie  prelates. 

This  duke,  well  known  by  the  name  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  not  only  advised  Wickiiff  to  obey  the 
citation,  but  also  in  person,  together  with  Henry 
Percy,  lord  marshal  of  England,  accompanied  liim 
to  St.  Paul's.  But  the  conduct  of  these  great  per- 
sonages in  the  council,  1  fear,  added  no  real  honour 
to  the  cause  of  V\ickliff.  Sudbury  tlie  arclibishop 
was  a  moderate  man,  for  the  times  in  which  lie 
lived ;  but  Courtney,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  an 
intemperate  bigot,  no  doubt;  yet  that  circumstance 
will  not  justify  the  duke  for  declaring  in  coiu't,  tiiat 
^  "  rather  than  take  at  his  hands  what  the  bishop  had 
said  to  him,  he  would  drag  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  out  of  the  church."  'I'he  bystanders  hi-'iird 
these  words,  and  were  so  enraged,  that  they  cried 
aloud  "  they  would  rather  lose  their  lives  than  suf- 
fer their  bishop  to  be  so  contemptuously  ti'caied." 
The  court  was  compelled  to  break  up  in  tumult  and 
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confusion ;  and  it  would  have  given  real  pleasure  to  a  ^^^ 
lover  of  Christian  reformation,  if  he  could  have  dis- 
covered any  proof  that  WicklifF  protested  against 
the  disorderly  and  insolent  behaviour  of  his  patrons. 
But  this  does  not  appear.  Nor  is  it  more  than  his- 
torical justice  to  say,  that  the  deportment  of  the 
archbishop  and  bishop  seems  to  have  been  more 
unexceptionable  than  that  of  Wickliti'  and  his  friends 
in  this  transaction. 

Sojne  of  the  opinions  which  brought  upon  Wick- 
lifF the  indignation  of  the  hierarchy,  are  allowed  by 
Walsinghani,  who  always  strongly  supports  the 
cause  of  popery,  to  have  been, — "  that  the  church 
of  Rome  was  not  the  head  of  other  churches, — that 
St  Peter  was  not  superior  to  the  other  apostles; — 
and  that  the  pope  in  the  power  of  the  keys  was  only 
equal  to  a  common  priest."  These  were  undoubt* 
edly  the  sentiments  of  genuine  protestantism.  What 
he  further  asserted,  namely,  that  temporal  Jords  and 
patrons  had  a  right  to  disseize  the  church  of  her 
emoluments,  in  case  of  misbehaviour,  was  a  s(;uti- 
fnent  expressed  in  too  indefinite  a  manner  to  be 
made  matter  of  serious  accusation ;  but  that  John 
of  Gaunt  should  eagerly  support  it,  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  turbulent  and  violent  character  of 
that  nobleman.  ■ 

^Vicklift"  having  escaped,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  mentioned,  those  severities  which  his  persecu- 
tors, the  pope  and  prelates,  had  no  doubt  intended  to 
inflict,  paid  little  regard  to  the  strict  charge  which 
they  are  said  to  have  given  him,  to  be  silent  in 
future  respecting  all  the  subjects  which  had  given  so 
much  offence.  He  continued  in  the  year  1377, 
during  the  minority  of  Richard  the  second,  to  preach 
and  instruct  the  people  with  unabated  zeal  and 
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English  prelates,  now  encouraged  by  the  decline  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster's  power  alter  the  dcatli  of 
king  Edward  iii.  to  make  another  attempt  at  car- 
rying into  execution  the  tyraiitiicai  designs  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

'J'he  licretic  was  not  disobedient  to  their  second 
citation;  for  in  1378  we  lind  liim  before  the  same 
papal  delegates,  assembled  on  the  present  occasion, 
not  in  St.  Paul's,  but  in  the  more  private  archiepis- 
copal  cliapel  at  Lanilwth.     However,  many  of  tlie 
citizens  of  London,  who  revered  W'ickliff,  forced 
themselves,  together  with  a  mniiitiide  of  conmion 
people,  into  tlie  chapel,  where  they  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  and  exceedingly  temticd  his  judges. 
Moreover  the  Queen  dowager,  widow  of  the  Black 
Prince,  ordered  sir  L.  Clifford  to  go  and  perempto- 
rily forbid  thtin  to  proceed  to  any  detinili\  e  sentence. 
Here  the  papal  advocate  W  alsingliam  loses  all  pa- 
tience.    "  The  bishops,"  says  he,   "  who  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  determined  to  do  their  dutv  in  spite 
of  threats  or  promi.^s,  and  even  at  tlie  hazard  of 
their  lives,  became  so  intimidated  during  the  exami- 
nation of  tl  e  apostate,  that  their  speeches  were  as 
soft  as  oil,  to  the  public  loss  of  their  dignity,  and 
the  damage  of  the  whole  Church.     And  when  Clif- 
ford  pompously  delivered  his  message,  they  were  so 
overcome  with  fear,  that  yuu  would  have  thought 
them  to  be  as  a  man  that  heareth  not,  and  in  whose 
mouth  are  no  repruufs.     Tiuis,"  continues  the  his- 
toiian,  "  this  false  teacher,  this  complete  hypocrite, 
evaded  the  hand  of  justice ;  and  could  no  more  be 
called  before  the  same  prelates,  because  Uieir  com- 
mission expired  by  the  death  of  the  pope,   Ci re- 
gory  XI.*  ' 

*  Fullpr's  ob«ervatif>n  on  this  event  is  as  I'ullows.  The 
bishops  wpfc  struck  wi'h  a  prtiiiik  iVar And  the  per- 
son rii'  ihia  Juliu  VNirklilf  ivus  «avtfd  its  was  once  the  doi  tune 
of  his  OODLV  uaniesake;  "  they   fkared   the  peotli, 
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'  But  it  must  not  be  here  dis'sembled,  that  our 
r  reformer,  though  evidently  still  protected  by  the 
GREAT,  did  not  rest  his  safely  entirely  on  their  au- 
thority and  interference,  lie  delivered  in  to  tiie 
court  a  solemn  protest,  and  an  explanatory  quali- 
fication of  several  of  iiis  positions  which  hud  been 
deemed  erroneous  or  heretical.  His  very  best  frienda 
arc  ashamed  to  detenU  this  part  of  his  conduct,  and 
have  pronounced  his  defence  to  tie  unnatural,  forced, 
artful,  and  unmanly.  From  the  few  instances  which 
follow,  the  impartial  reader  may  judi^e  for  himself, 
how  far  W'icklifiin  this  matter  acted  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  a  servant  of  Ciirist. 

One  of  his  Conclusions,  as  they  were  called,  ex- 
hibited in  the  convocation  of  the  bishops  held  at 
LanilKJth,  was  this:  "  All  the  race  of  munkind  here 
on  earth,  except  Christ,  have  no  power  simply  to 
oi'dain,  that  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  shoulil  po- 
liticallv  rule  over  the  churrii  for  ever."  His  expla- 
nation before  the  assembly  was  to  this  efK'ect :  "  i'his 
eoncliision  is  self-evident;  inasiu'jcli  as  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  stop  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead." — It  seems  natural  to  infer 
from  the  Conclusion  itself,  tliat  W'ickhft"  meant  to 
assent  the  right  of  mankind  to  subvert  the  political 
authority  of  the  pope.  A  bold  lussertion  !  but,  at 
tlie  same  time,  an  inestimable  truth,  because  the 
papal  power  was  founiled  in  usurpation.  Hut  the 
exfiUmation  of  the  Conclusion  renders  it  equivocal, 
U"  not  altogether  nugatory. 

Again.  "  There  is  no  example  of  Christ,  which 
givclli  power  to  his  disciples  U)  excommunicato  any 
subject,  especially  for  denying  clerical  claims  of 
temporalities ;  but  the  contrarv. '  Tlii.s  is  a  part  of 
\VickIifi"s«loctrine,  which  undoubtedly  wa.s  levelled 
at  die  right  of  the  clergy  to  po.sesss  any  kind  of 
property ;  and  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  llie 
purpose  of  setting  that  right  aside.  1  ie  takes  care, 
iiowevcr,  in  his  explanation,  to  avoid  the  direct  as- 
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sentiment, 
is  declared  in  that  doctrinal  principle,  taught  in 
Scripture,  according  to  which  we  believe  that  God 
is  to  be  loved  above  all  things;  and  our  neiglibour 
and  enemy  are  to  be  loved  above  all  temporal 
gofxls :  for  the  law  of  God  cannot  be  contrary  to 
itself." 

Further :  "  When  the  pope,  or  temporal  lords, 
or  any  other  persons,  shall  liave  endowed  tlie  church 
w  ith  temporalities,  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  take  away 
the  same  teniporHlitics,  «-;  it  were,  by  way  of  medi- 
cine to  prevent  sin,  netwitlistaudin>!  any  excommu- 
nication, because  they  are  not  given  but  under  a 
condition." 

"  The  tmth  of  this,"  says  he  in  his  explanation, 
"  is  evident ;  Ixicaiise  notliing  ought  to  hinder  a 
man  from  performing  the  principal  works  of  charity. 
Yet,  Ciud  forbid,  that  by  these  words  occasion 
should  be  given  to  the  lords  temporal  to  take  away 
the  gfiods  of  the  Church." 

-  I  need  make  no  remark  on  this  conclusion  and 
its  explanation.  The  next  head  1  shall  mention  may 
be  reduced  to  the  same  class  of  sentiments  ;  and 
seems  to  show  the  inconsistency,  which  1  am  ex- 
posinc,  in  a  still  more  glaring  manner. 

"  If  there  be  a  Gotl,  the  temporal  lords  may 
lawfully  and  meritoriously  take  away  the  riches  of 
the  Church,  when  tlie  clergy  otfcnd  liabitually." 

Any  one,  who  observes  the  manner  in  which 
Wickliff  here  speaks  of  the  right  ol  the  Church  to 
worldly  possessions,  and  compares  it  h  ilh  bis  other 
decl.^I■ations  of  tlic  same  kind,  will  not  easily  |x;r- 
ceive  on  what  ground  he  suffered  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty to  rest.  Hut  it  he  was  sincere  in  the  lirjllowing 
explanation  of  tJiis  conclusion,  the  terms  of  it  must 
api^ar  perfectly  insi;j;njficant",  and  he  may  seem 
to  have  cspresbcd  in  very  c<^|u5vocal  and  daiigerous 
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language,  a  teaet  in  itself  perfectly  harmless.  "  If,"  ^JJJ?"* 
says  he,  "  there  be  a  God,  he  is  Omnipotent:  if  so, 
he  can  command  the  lords  temporal  thus  to  act; 
and  if  he  may  thus  command,  they  may  lawfully 
take  away  such  goods.  But  God  forbid,  ttiat  any 
should  believe  my  intention  to  have  been,  that  secut 
lar  lords  may  lawfully  take  away  whatsoever  goods 
they  please  by  their  own  naked  autliority :  only  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  they  may  do  so,  in  cases 
and  in  form  limited  by  the  laws." 

Candour  and  consistency  oblige  me  to  observe, 
that  there  appear,  especially  in  this  last  case,  such 
sophiijtical  methods  of  argument,  and  such  evasive 
modes  of  speech,  as  are  very  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  a  Reformer.     In  some  of  the  English 
manuscripts  of  VVicklitF,  the  pope  is  called  the  inso- 
lent priest  of  Rome,  Antichnstian,  Robber,  &c.; 
but  nothing  of  this  sort  of  language  is  found  in  Ijis 
explanations  *  of  hb  tenets.     I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  the  account  of  L'Enfant  in  these  transactions, 
because  he  is  an  author  in  general  extremely  accu- 
rate and  judicious;  and  also,  because  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  for  a  nmn,  who,  in  the  confidence 
of  great  political  support,  had  carried  his  ideas  of 
external  reformation  to  an  unwarrantable  length,  and 
had  exhibited  too  much  of  a  militar\-  spirit,  on  find- 
ing himself  ilcprived  of  that  support,  to  sink  into  a 
timidity,  which  might  be  productive  of  artifice  and 
dissimulation.  In  Wickliff's  n  ork,  called  "  The  t;reat 
Sentence  of  Excommunication  explained,"  the  lol- 
lowing  passage  appeais :  "  When  shall  we  see  the 
proud  priest  of  Rome,  grant  plenary  indulgences  to 
engage  men  to  live  in  peace  and  charity,  as  he  does 
to  engage  Christians  to  murder  each  other  ?  "   A  se- 
vere but  just  reproof!  and  abundantly  verified  in 
this  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     But  such- 
boldness  and  severity  of  censure,  ought  to  be  ac- 

•  L'Eufant's  Hist,  of  Constance. 
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companied  with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  In  inis, 
W'ickliff  was  deficient.  It  will  also  appear  hereafter, 
both  from  the  history  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  from  some  extracts  of  this  Reformer's  own 
writings,  that  though  he  expressly  condemned  all 
ecclesiastical  property  whatever,  yet  he  himself  en- 
joyed tithes,  and  possessed  the  living  of  Lutterworth 
in  Leicestershire,  to  his  death  *. 

From  a.  concise  account  of  the  writings  and  pub- 
lic lectures  of  M'icklifl',  with  which  we  purpose  to 
gratify  the  reader  f,  it  will  also  disdnctly  appear,  in 
what  manner  he  combated  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
suhstantiation.  At  the  end  of  one  of  his  English 
Confessions  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  he  de- 
clared, that  one  third  of  tlie  Clergy  were  on  hi.<j 
side,  and  would  support  him  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  He  was,  however,  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity, for  holding  heretical  o[»inions  in  this  matter; 
and,  from  the  \'ice-chunccllor"s  decree:}:,  Wicklift"s 
Confessions,  and  other  documents,  we  may  form 
some  judgment,  though  by  no  means  a  decisive  one, 
what  those  opinions  really  were.  Our  Reformer 
has  been  charged  with  explaining  and  qualifying  liis 
meaning,  in  an  artl'ul  manner,  after  he  had  appealed 
to  the  secular  arm  in  vain  :  but  here  again  the  reader 
roust  determine  for  himself  how  far  the  accusation 
is  well  founded.  It  is  certain  that  his  powerful  pa- 
tron, the  duke  of  Lancaster,  deserted  him  on  this 
occasion,  and  advised  him  to  submit  to  his  natural 
judges;  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  his  dread  of  the 
strength  of  the  hierarchy,  as  well  as  by  scruples  of 
conscience. 

In  effect,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  counte- 
nanced Wicklifiin  his  opposition  to  papal  usurpa- 

•  Ft  is  (Kit  ti)  be  wondered  at,  lliat  lie,  who  maiiilaiiied, 
*'  tliat  tilhe.s  were  mere  alms,"  ^liaiild  be  accused  of  support- 
ing ilie  sedulous  practices  uf  Tjlcr,  Straw,  atMl  liie  otticrr  lu- 
ceiidiarirb  in  the  lime  of  Uicliard  il.  There  is  no  flear  evi- 
dence, howev(:r,  that  Widtliffever  patronised  iht.ite  ni»n. 

t  I'ui-e  I2(i,  Sec.  of  Ihis  Volume.      J  I'p.  12y,  ice.  ibid. 
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Uon,  did  not  approve  his  heretical  sentiments  re- 
epecting  the  received  doctrine  of  the  real  presence ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  silence  to  this  bold 
innovator  on  that  head.  However,  soon  after  this, 
Wicklitt'  jjublished  a  lonti,  obscure,  and  equivocal 
sort  of  Confession,  which  by  his  enemies  has  been 
termed  a  retractation  of  his  sentiments  *. 

Whoever  carefully  examines  the  original  records, 
will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  merits  of  tliis  re- 
former have  been  considerably  exaggerated.  His 
inconsistencies  may  indeed  be  palliated,  and  in  part 
excused.  I  am  apt  to  believe  also,  that  in  his  latter 
days  he  thougiit  more  moderately,  and  altered  some 
of  his  wild  and  irregular  notions  concerning  pro- 
perty :  besides,  there  are  such  undoubted  prools  of 
his  ialK>rious  and  indefatigable  cares  in  religion, 
and  of  his  sound  comprehension  of  the  essentials  of 
Christianity,  and  of  his  general  probity,  integrity, 
and  innocence  of  life,  that  I  should  be  extremely 
.sorry,  if,  in  any  one  instance,  he  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  of  deliberate  hyf/ocrisy.  That  he  sought 
Divine  truth,  and  seriously  endeavoured  both  to 
teach  and  to  practise  it,  the  general  tenor  of  his 
lile  evinces  ;  tiie  testimony  also  of  the  best  and  most 
upright  men  w  ho  lived  nearest  his  times,  is  une- 
quivocal in  his  favour.  The  great  benefit  likewise 
resulting  from  his  labours,  both  in  England  and 
Bohemia,  seems  to  show  that  God  honoured  him 
witlj  Evangelical  fruitfulness,  though  it  must  be 
owned,  Umt  many  ol  his  disciples  appear  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  better  Christians  than  himself, 
'i'hftt  he  was  rcallv  pious,  can  hardly  be  doubted; 
and  one  point  of  instruction  may  in  some  measure 
compensate  lite  pain  which  every  lover  of  truth 
must  icel  at  the  discovery  of  his  inconsistencies. 
It  is  tiiis:  Let  serious  divines  cease  to  immerse 
themselves  in  political  concerns :  Politics  was  the 
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rock  on  which  this  great  and  fjood  man  split ;  and  in 
tliis  case  it  clearly  apjK-'arcd,  that  tht-  work  of  God 
is  nut  to  be  carried  on  by  "  the  arm  ot  tlcsh/' 

After  the  last-mentioned  conflict  with  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Wicklilf  appears  to  have  been,  in 
the  main,  delivered  from  persecution ;  and  to  have 
been  still  sup|)orted,  in  some  degree,  by  the  scculai' 
power  and  by  individuals  of  distinction,  though  he 
was  induced,  I  fear,  as  the  price  of  that  protection, 
to  make  such  sncnfices  as  arc  inconsistent  with  a 
direct  and  o|ien  sincerity.  He  had  no  trouble  from 
his  .superiors,  at  least  none  that  deserves  any  par- 
ticular detail,  though  he  certainly  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  in  the  unremitted  exercise  of  zealous 
pastoral  labours  in  his  parish  church  of  Luttcrwortli ; 
though  he  persevered  in  attacking  the  abuses  of 
popery  by  his  writings  against  the  mendicants, 
agjiinst  transubstantiation,  and  against  indulgences  ; 
and  though  he  produced  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
from  the  Latin  into  the  English  tongue.  This  work 
alone  sufficed  to  render  his  name  immortal.  The 
A-alue  of  it  .was  unspeakable;  and  his  unwearied 
pains  to  propagate  the  genuine  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion among  mankind,  intlicated  the  steady  zeal  with 
M'hicli  he  was  endowed  ;  while  the  rage,  with  which 
the  hier;irchv  was  inflamed  against  a  work  so  undeni- 
ably .scasonabl(\  demonstrated,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  hated  the  hght,  and  would  not  come  to  the 
light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved  *. 

I  know  no  person  of  ecclesiastical  eminence, 
whose  life  and  character  have  cost  me  more  thought 
and  care  llian  WicklitFs.  And  after  all,  there  is 
not  much  to  record  that  deserves  the  {)eculiar  atten- 
tion of  godly  persons.  I  have  consulted  the  best 
authorities,  and  in  .scrutinizing  their  contents  have 
been  mortified  to  lind,  tliat  I  could  not  conscieu- 
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tioiisly  join  with  the  popular  cry  in  ranking  this  *^fj™- 
mail  among  the  highest  worthies  of  the  Church.  A 
political  spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  deeply  infected 
his  conduct.  It  nevertheless  remains  true,  that 
sincere  Christians,  and  more  particularly  the  pro- 
testants  of  all  succeeding  ages,  are  bound  thankAilly 
to  acknowledge  the  Divine  goodness,  tor  that  there 
actually  existed  in  the  personal  chard'  ter  of  Wick- 
Kff  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord* ;"  that  such 
a  character  was  providentially  raised  up  at  the  very 
time  it  was  so  much  wanted ;  and,  that  from  his 
labours  considerable  benefit  accrued  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  Con- 
tinent f. 

The  Editor  of  the  second  edition  of  this  Work, 
takes  occasion  in  this  place  to  express  his  most  entire 
concurrence  in  opinion  with  the  Author,  respecting 
the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  in  attempting  to 
give  such  an  account  of  this  reformer  as  should 
accord  with  the  plan  of  this  History.  No  leading 
character  of  real  godliness  has  required  one  tenth 
part  of  the  time,  which  in  this  case  has  been  found 
necessary  for  the  separation  of  truth  from  error, 
and  the  elucidation  of  facts  which  appear  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  The  mistakes  made  by  authors 
of  integrity,  in  dates  and  in  representations  of  circum- 
stances, are  numerous ;  and  so  are  the  instances  of 
the  prejudice  and  heat  of  party-writers.  They  who 
are  well  versed  in  this  abstruse  species  of  biography, 
know  perfectly  well  why  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  at  all  times  a  complete  and  orderly  con- 
nexion between  the  parts  of  the  materials ;  and 
those,  who  are  not  so  well  versed,  will  be  candid 
enough  to  take  for  granted,  that  though  certainly  a 
great  deal  is  recorded  about  Wicklifi^i   yet  it  is  so 

*  1  Kings,  xiv.  13. 

+  A  iiuheniian  gfiit.lrman,  who  studied  at  Oxford,  curried 
WickliU's  books  iiito  Bohemia. 
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discordant  and  contradictory  as  to  be  extremely  dif- 
J  ficiill,  it'  not  absolutely  incapable  of  an  orderly 
digestion. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  the  deceased  Author 
of  the  History  cannot,  it  should  seem,  be  nuich 
mended;  and  if  the  l'2ditor  has  been  able  to  enrich 
the  narrative,  or  render  it  tnurc  perspicuous,  his  suc- 
cess is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  advantages  he 
has  possessed  over  his  worthy  relative,  in  having  easy 
access  to  numerous  very  scarce  books  and  n)anu> 
scripts,  which,  however,  he  sciniples  not  to  say,  he 
has  examined  with  extraordinary  patience. 

He  is  not  sure,  whether,  with  a  view  to  gratify 
some  persons  who  expressed  a  wish  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  early  reformer,  he  may  nut  have 
introduced  more  circumstances  of  a  secular  nature 
than  the  autlior  would  have  judged  suitable  for  the 
plan  of  his  History  of  the  Cimrch  of  Christ 
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Wickliffdied  in  peace  at  Lutterworth,  of  the  palsy, 
in  the  year  13S7.  In  the  year  1410,  his  works 
were  burned  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  14-28,  his  remains 
were  dug  out  of  his  grave  and  burned,  and  his  ashes 
thrown  into  the  river  of  Lutterworth.  Tht;  number 
of  his  volumes  committed  to  the  flames  by  order 
of  Subinco*  archbishop  of  Prague,  amounted  to' 
about  two  hundred.  His  labours  indeed  appear  to 
have  been  immense;  and  beyond  all  doubt,  he  was 
in  that  dark  age  a  prodigy  of  knowledge. 

After  having  observed  that  bis  works  were  burned 
at  Oxford,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  previous  both 
to  this,  and  also  to  the  burning  of  his  bones  l>y 
order  of  the  council  of  Constance,  a  tCbtiuioni.il 
was  publicly  given,  by  the  university  of  Oxiord, 
to  his  cliararter,  dated  in  llie  year  M'-tt'.  wliich- 
declares f,  '"  'Ihut  all  liis  conduct  through  lile  was 
sincere  and  commendable;    that  his  convcrsaliuu 
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from  his  youth  upward,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
*vas  so  praiscMoitliy  and  lionest,  that  never  at  any 
time  was  there  a  particle  of  suspicion  raised  against 
him  ;  and  that  he  vanquished  by  the  force  of  the 
Scrijitures,  all  such  as  slandered  Christ's  religion. 
God  forbid  that  our  prelates  should  condemn  such 
a  man  as  an  heretic,  who  has  written  better  than 
any  others  in  the  university,  on  loj^ic,  piiilosophy, 
divinity,  morality,  and  the  speculative  arts  *."  This 
honourable  testimony  shows  that  the  speculative 
errors  of  W'icklift'  were  not  attended  with  practical 
consequences ;  and  that  sedition  in  church  and  state, 
was  never  meant  to  be  encouraged  by  that,  reformer, 
though  the  enormities  of  tlie  afje  induced  him  much 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  discretion  in  his  attempts 
to  oppose  them. 
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The  distinguishing  tenet  of  Wickliff,  in  religion, 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  election  of  grace  f.  He 
calla  the  church  an  assembly  of  predestinated  per- 
sons. To  tho.se,  who  said  that  God  did  not  every 
tiling  for  them,  but  that  their  own  merits  contri- 
buted in  part  to  salvation,  he  replied  with  a  short 
prayer,  "  Heal  us  gratis,  O  Lord."  Those,  who 
have  dili;;ently  studieil  ilie  sacred  volumes,  and  also 
the  writings  of  truly  |)ious  Christians,  will  under- 
stanii  \\(i\v  evangelically  humble  tliis  reformer  might 

*  1  liiul  iliti  authenticity  of  this  testimonial  has  bceu 
doubted:  und  we  are  tuliJ  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
anion):  the  letters  hikI  rt-gisturs  of  the  uuivcrsity  of  Oxford. 
Thfre  is,  Imwrver,  very  considerable  uvidtnce  that  it  is  not 
»|>uriou».  Grcril  libertifiS,  in  those  violent  times,  were  fre- 
quently trtk^n  nitli  registers  and  other  documents.     For  «x- 

•pic,  lliK  in>ititutioD  of  NViokliir  to  the  rectory  of  I, utter- 
wortli  is  uoi  to  \je  found  ni  liic  registers  ul  the  bishi>(>i  of  ilia 
4>oc*n:     Lew\s,   ly^.     .^ntiq.  Ox.  :i03. 
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be  in  the  use  of  such  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time,  how  sincerely  laborious  in  inculcating  what- 
ever belongs  to  £tt;nuine  piety  and  virtue,  iu  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pharisaic  superstitions  of  tlie  timesi] 
And  if  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt  this,   let  hiiitj 
consider  that  the  eleventh  article  of  our  own  churcllj 
8»ys,  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  Godi\ 
only  for  tlie  merit  of  our  Saviour,   by  faith,  and  riotl 
for  our  own  works  and  dcservinjis;  and  yet  no  sound] 
divine  conceives  that,  for  this  reason,  any  man  isj 
released  from  the  duty  of  obeying  God's  coaunand*! 
nients,  and  of  abounding  in  all  the  fruits  of  a  purM 
and  evangelical  failh*.     But  let  us  proceed  in  our  I 
endeavours  to  collect  the  doctrines  of  VVickliff  froiaj 
his  writings  and  other  autlienlic  documents. 


I,  In  one  of  his  treatises  against  the  Ricndicantj 
friars,  called  "  The  Complaint  of  .Tohn  Wickiifttoj 
the  King  and  Parliament,"  he  says  f,  "  It  ministers,! 
in  the  execution  of  tlicir  office,  do  not  net,  both] 
by  word  and  example,  as  God  comroaiKletli,  thcirJ 
people  are  not  bound  to  pay  them  tithes  and] 
offerings." 

*'  NVhen  tiic  principal  cause  for  which  tithes  and] 

if 

*  Persons  of  an  Armiuian  way  of  thinking,  are  very  apt  IQ 
consider iiU Calviiiistic doctrine  asofan  Antiuuiuiaii »endincy;J 
and  on  the  c-ontrarj-,  the  Culvinist  loo  Iri-qiicnlly  reproach*' 
the  Arminian  for  being  of  a  legal  spirit,  and  for  denying  tbfl 
free  ai>d  unmerited  salvation  of  nieu  by  Jesus  Christ.     Nsirl 

THEH    PAUTT  s:iOULD    BE   PRESSED  WITH   CONSEQU  EN  C  KS  [ 

wiiicii  THEY  THEMSELVES  niSAVow.  The  writer  of  thill 
history  is  often  called  upon  to  form  the  best  estimate  he  can! 
of  religious  characters  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  observancal 
of  the  rule  just  mentioned,  is  of  the  utmost  conse(jni:ricft.  M 
is  not  his  pro>)nce  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  nice  iheo-l 
logical  or  metaphysical  questions.  I 

+  N.  B.  Th«ugh  ^everal  of  the  quotations  which  follow  ar«| 
marked  with  invcrtetl  coninias,  lor  the  s.tko  I'f  ilistiucti"n;^ 
they  are  to  be  understood  us  only  containing  thi  substance  of 
Wickliff'ssentinieiils,  and  not  his  very  word*-. — Tl>e  nrik-innls 
arc  liequciitly  in  Latin,  and  often  in  such  .luuqualcd  Lai^lisli 
as  would  be  uuiulciligiblc  to  ordinary  readcis. 
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offerings  should  be  paid  docs  not  exist,  the  payment    cent. 
of  tithes  should  cease.     Also  clergymen  are  more  .  y^'  . 
to  be  condemned  for  withdrawing  their  teaching  in 
word  and  in  example,  than  the  parisliioners  are  for  ' 

witlidrawing  tithes  and  offerings,  even  though  they 
discharge  their  office  as  they  ought." — 

This  last  observation  presents  us  with  an  absurd 
comparison  between  two  species  of  transgression ; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
passage  should  have  often  influenced  the  conduct  o£ 
misers  and  extortioners. 

2.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  another  treatise 
against  the  orders  ef  friars,  lie  directly  charges  them 
with  perverting  the  right  faith  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar.  "  Christ  says,  that  the  bread,  which  ho 
brake  and  blessed,  is  his  body ;  and  the  Scripture 
says  openly,  tltat  the  sacrament  is  bread  that  wc 
break  and  God's  body :  but  ttiey  say,  '  it  is  an  acci- 
dent without  subject,'  and  therefore  nothing;  neither 
bread,  nor  God  s  body.  Augustine  says,  '  what  we 
see,  is  bread,  but  to  tliose,  who  are  faithfully  taught; 
the  bread  is.  Christ's  body.' — Why  should  our 
Almighty  Saviour  conceal  this  notion  of  the  friars 
for  a  tliousand  years ;  and  never  teach  the  doctrine 
to  his  apostles,  or  to  so  many  saints  ;  but  at  length 
communicate  it  to  these  hypocrites  ?  " 

3.  In  his  public  lectures,  which  he  read,  as  pro-     a.  d. 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer  of  1 38 1  *,     1381. 
WicklifF  appears  to  have  opposed   the  papistical 
doctrine   of  transubstantiatiou  witli  all  his  might ; 

and  at  the  sauie  time  to  have  maintained  the  true, 
ancient  and  scriptural,  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
W'itli  this  view  he  published  sixteen  conclusions, 
the  first  of  which  is  expressed  in  these  words, 
"  The  consecrated  host,  which  we  see  upon  the 
altar,  is  neither  Christ  nor  any  part  of  him,  but  iiii 
efiectual  si.in  of  him."  And  he  offered  to  defend  tins 
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and  liis  other  conclusions  in  public  disputation  with' 
any  one.     But  he  was  prohibited  by  the  rulers  of 
the  univei-sity  and  doctors  of  divinity.     Upon  which 
WicklitF  published   a    defence*    of  his    doctrine^^ 
which  the  intelligent  reader  will  think  less  satisfac- 
tory  than  tlie  above  mentioned  conclusion.     "  Thej 
eucharist,"  says  lie,  '*  is  the  body  of  Christ  in  the] 
form  of  bread.     The  right  faith  of  Christian  njea  f 
is  this,  that  this  worshifjful  sacrament  is  bread  and 
Christ's  body,  as  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God  and  very 
man." 

4.  In  bis  Trialog.  f  he  tells  us,  "  that  though  the  j 
bread  in   the  eucharist  begins  to  be  the  body  of 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  consecration,  it  must  not  be, 
believed  that  it  ceases  to  be  bread.     It  is  plain   iij 
is  SUBSTANTIALLY  bread,  because  it  begins  to  b<S'J 
SACBAMENTALLY  the  body  of  Cluist.     So  Chribtj 
says,  This  is  my  body.     Tlie  nature  of  bread  is  not] 
thenceforth  destroyed,    but  is  exalted  into  a  sub- 
stance of  greater  dignity.     In    a  similar  way  ihe 
BAPTIST  was  made    Elias,    by  virtue  of  Christ ai 
words  in  the  eleventh  of  St.  Matthew,  yet  he  didt 
not  cease  to  be  John.     And  St.  Austin  observes^^ 
that  die  Scripture  does  not  say  that  seven  ears  of 
com  and  seven  fat  kine  signify  seven  years  ofl 
plenty,  but  that  they  a  ke  those  years.    Such  express 
sions  denote  that  the  subject  is  ordained  of  Ciod  toi 
FiGUKEthe  thing  predicated  according  to  its  fitncssj] 
And  in  the  same  sense  and  manner  the  sacramental 
bread  is  specially  the  body  of  Christ" — W'ickliffj 
very  modestly  concludes  this  explanution,  with  dej 
daring  '*  that  he  was  ready  to  believe  a  more  subtle | 
sense,  if  he  could  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it' 
by  Scripture  or  reason." 

We  have  observed  above,  that  W'icklift",  in  the 
matter  of  transiibstantialion,  apjxjurs  both  to  huve( 
opposed  the  papistical  doctruie,  and  also  to  have 

"  MS.  on  a  ffigiied  coulHitiplutive  life, 
t  Lib.  IV.  cni>.  4. 
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Maintained  the  true.  But  the  discerning  reader 
cannot  foil  to  remark,  that  authentic  documents 
leave'  the  former  proposition  in  much  less  doubt 
than  they  do  the  irttter.  A  want  of  consistency,  at 
least,  on  this  head  is  but  too'evident  in  the  conduct 
of  oui  Reformer. 

The  circumstances,  which  attended  his  condem- 
nation by  the  university  of  Oxford,  mentioned  in 
page  1 20,  were  these  :  The  vice-chancellor,  after 
reciting,  before  several  doctors  in  divinity,  the  Re- 
former s  conclusions,  namely.  That  in  the  sacrament 
the  substance  of  the  material  bread  and  wine  remain 
tiie  same  after  the  consecration;  and  secondly,  That 
in  the  venerable  sacrament  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  not  present  essentially,  but  only  figura- 
tively ;  with  their  consent  decreed,  that  "  These  are 
execrable  errors,  and  repugnant  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  church  *." 

From  this  decree  WicklifF  app)ealed  to  the  king  f. 
But  as  hrs  great  friend  and  powerful  supporter,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  failed  him  at  this  crisis,  the 
attentive  reader  will  be  disposed  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  RefoiTner  at  so  trying  a  moment.  In 
particular,  he  will  carefully  weigh  the  terms  used  in 
that  confession  or  retractation,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  pai^c  i  J  i .  There  Wicklift"  declares  his 
belief,  as  tbllows  :  "  The  same  body  of  Christ 
which  was  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  which  suffered  on 
the  cross,  which  lay  three  days  in  the  grave,  and 
rose  again  on  the  third  day,  this  same  body  and 
same  substance  is  verily  and  really  the  sacramental 
bread  or  consecrate'd  host,  which  we  see  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest."  But  he  presently  adds :}:, 
**  That  he  dare  not  say  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
considered  as  an  expended  body,  is  essentially 
and  substantially  the  bread  :  There  is  a  threefold 

'    ♦Spelman,  Vol.  II. 

t  Wahiipgl).  Hi&t.  Anglix.  and  Antiq.  Oxon.         ^ 
J  Wicklirt's Cgnfcf^ion. 
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manner  of  the  body  of  Christ  being  in  the  conse- 
crated host,  viz.  a  virtual,  spiritual,  and  sacra- 
mental."  And  so  in  his  Trialogus  he  sajrs,  "  this 
sacrament  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  not  only  that 
which  shall  be,  or  which  figures  sacramentally  tlie 
body  of  Christ."  And  again,  "  That  tlie  host  is 
to  be  adored  principally  for  this  reason,  not  be- 
cause it  is  in  some  respect  the  body  of  Christ,  but 
because  it  contains  in  a  secret  manner  the  body 
of  Christ  within  itself"  He  is  very  constant  in 
asserting*,  "  That  Uie  bread,  by  the  words  of  cou' 
aeration,  is  not  made  the  Lord's  glorified  body, 
or  his  spiritual  body,  which  is  risen  from  the  dead, 
por  his  fleshly  body  as  it  was  before  he  sufl'ered 
death ;  but  that  the  bread  still  continues  bread  ;  and 
SQ  there  is  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ  together." 

Some  of  Wicklift  's  admirers,  who  can  see  no  de- 
fects in  their  favourite,  would  explain  the  contradic- 
tions and  obscurities,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
various  writings  and  confessions  on  tlic  subject  of 
Transubstantiation,  by  affirming,  that  he  discovered 
tlie  trutli  gi'adually,  and  that  he  was  late  in  fixing 
his  opinions  on  the  lord's  Supper.  And  if  this  could 
be  made  out,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  very  natural 
And  a  very  satisfactory  defence  of  tlie  Reformer ; 
but  let  us  attend  to  tlie  sentiments  of  a  very  great 
wan,  wliose  extensive  learning,  and  extraordinary 
candour,  were  never  called  in  question.     "  I  have 
looked  f/'  says  IMclanctlion,  "'  int(»  Wickliff,  who  is 
very  confused  in  this  controversy  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  but  I  have  found  in  him,  also,  many  otlier  er- 
rors,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  hia 
spirit.      He  neither  understood   nor  believed  thp 
righteousness  of  faith.     Me  foolishly  confounds  tlie 
Qospcl  and   politics;  and  docs  not  see  that  thp 
Gospel  allows  us  to  inake  use  of  the  lawful  forms  of] 
government  of  all  nations.     He  contends,  that  it  is 

•  See  Wick»iff'«  Wicket,  and  Trialog.  Lib.  IV. 
f  Seateutix  vetaumde  cxa4  Domiiti. 
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roperty.     He     cknt.I 
it  sotliliously, 
about  civil  dominion.     In  the  same  manner  he  ca- 
vils sopliisticully  against  tlie  received  opinion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. " 

The  most  important  Latin  performance  of  VVick- 
liff,  seems  to  be  his  Trialogus ;  from  which  several 
passages  have  already  been  quoted,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  author's  sentiments  on  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation. 

Tliis  brilliant  work  was  answered  by  Widefout, 
a  franciscan,  who  dedicated  his  laboured  reply  to 
archbishop  Arundel.  L'Enfant  tells  us,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Constance,  that  he  found  a 
copy  of  the  Trialogus  in  the  university  of  I'rank- 
fort  on  the  Oder.  It  contains  a  dialogue  between 
three  speakers,  whom  the  author  calls,  Truth,  False- 
hood,' and  Wisdom.  With  what  vehemence  he  op- 
posed the  fashionable  abuses,  may  be  collected  from 
a  sinf^le  sentence  respecting  the  crime  of  simony. 
*'  Those  stiipid  Simonists  imagine  that  Grace  may 
be  bought  and  sold  like  an  ox  or  an  ass."  And  speak- 
ing of  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  observes,  "  The 
festival  of  the  day  is  to  no  purpose,  if  it  do  not  tend 
to  magnify  Jesus  Christ,  and  induce  men  to  love 
HIM.  Moreover,  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  is  very 
God,  as  well  as  very  man,  and  therefore,  on  account 
of  his  divinity,  he  must  infinitely  exceed  any  other 
man.  And  tliis  consideration  induces  many  to  think 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  worship  no  other 
lieiiig  among  men,  except  Jesus  Christ ;  inasmuch 
auiic  is  the  best  mediator  and  best  intercessor;  and 
they  likewise  think,  that  when  this  -was  the  practice 
of  the  Church,  it  increased  antl  prospered  much 
l)elter  tlian  it  does  now.  What  folly  then  to  apply 
to  any  oilier  person  to  be  our  intercessor !  What 
folly,  to  choose  of  two  persons  proposed,  the  less 
eiigililc  of  the  two,  tx>  be  our  intercessor  1     Would 

ay  one  choase  tlie  king's  bL>llbQn  to  be  an  interce^- 
The  saints  in  heaven  are  not  indeed  buft'oons ; 
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comf 
i^nris-t,  man  a  buftbon  is,   when  compared  witti  an 
cartlily  kiiii;." 

He  is  very  pointed  in  asserting  tin?  authority  of 
Scripture,  which  he  niaiiitains,  iiifiaitdy  surpasses 
tlie  authority  of  any  other  writings  whatsoever ;  and 
lie  declares,  tliat  to  hold  tlie  contrary,  is  the  most 
damnable  of  all  heresies.  He  assures  us,  that  he  so 
strenuously  combated,  in  the  university  and  before 
the  people,  the  errois  on  the  sacrament,  because 
none  had  proved  more  destructi\e  to  mankind. 
"  These  errors,"  says  he,  "  fleece  men,  and  draw 
thetn  into  idolatry  :  They  then  deny  the  faith  of  the 
Scri[)tures ;  and  by  their  infidelity  provoke  tlie  CJod 
of  truth."  Such  were  the  principles  of  Wicklitl',  and 
such  the  testimonies  which  he  has  left  against  tlie 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

f,.  There  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  York,  an  Apt>lo<*y  for  VVickliff,  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  James,  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  lur  liie  purpose  of  showing  this  great 
Reformers  confonnity  with  the  present  church  of 
England.  'J'he  contenls  of  the  A|X)logy  are  col- 
lected chiefly  from  \\  icklirts  o«n  manuscripts. — 
I  shall  present  tlie  reader  witli  a  few  quotations. 

Speaking  of  the  Scriptures,  W'ickliff  says,  "  I 
tliiuk  it  absurd  to  be  warm  in  defence  of  tlic  apo- 
cryphal books,  when  we  have  so  many  which  are 
lUKlcniably  aulhcnlic.  In  oitlcr  to  distinguish  ca- 
nonical books  from  such  as  are  apocryphal,  use  the 
following  rules  :  i.  Look  into  the  New  Testament, 
and  see  \ihat  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
tlierein  cited  ami  authenticated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
2.  Consider  whetljer  tlie  like  doctrine  be  delivered 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture." 
These  observations  to  us,  no  doubt,  apj^ear  ex- 
tremely obvious,  and  no  more  than  plain,  common 
eense :  but  lliose,  who  are  awwe  of  the  dominion  of 
prejudice  in  the  age  of  Wicklitl',  and  of  the  implicit 
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obedience  then  shown  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
will  be  best  quahficd  to  appreciate  that  vigour  of 
umlcrstandiii;!,  and  that  resolute  integrity,  which 
could  produce  sucli  sentiments,  and  a  correspondent 
practical  conduct. 

Dr.  James,  the  compiler,  tells  us  that  Wicklift' 
was  earnest,  every  where  in  his  writings,  to  establish 
the  grand  proteslant  sentiment,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures  for  saving  inslniction  ;  and  that  the 
reason  of  his  earnestness  and  pious  zeal  was,  in 
substance,  tliis :  "  Few  sermons  were  preached  in 
liis  lime ;  and  those  few  were  on  fabulous  subjects 
and  traditions,  and  profaned  with  much  scurrility 
and  emptiness.  Friars  persecuted  the  faithful,  and 
said,  it  had  never  been  well  with  the  Church  since 
lords  and  ladies  regarded  the  Gospel,  and  relin- 
quisiicd  tlie  manners  of  their  ancestors." 

"  Some,"  he  says,  "  are  enlightened  from  above, 
that  they  may  explain  tlie  proper,  literal,  and  histo- 
rical, sense  of  Scripture,  in  which  sense  all  things 
necessary  in  Scripture  are  contained." 

This  remark  was  doubtless  made  to  guard  his 
readers  against  the  devious  paths  of  fantastic  and 
endless  allegories,  in  which  the  sportive  genius  of 
Origen  had  been  so  coBverfant ;  and  which,  for 
ages,  had  thrown  so  greit  a  cloud  over  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  It  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  strong  indication  of  the  native  vigour  of  that 
good  sense,  with  which  the  pastor  of  Lutterworth 
was  eminently  endowed ;  and  his  idea  of  divine 
assistance,  as  necessary  to  quality  a  man  for  tlje  ex- 
planation of  the  revealed  Word,  indicates  his  know- 
ledge of  our  natural  blindness  and  depravity :  and 
iuither,  in  making  this  last  observation,  he  doubtless 
inf!  I  the  very  great  advantage,  which,  as  a  reli- 

gi'  iiuctor,  a  person,  who  is  practically  led  by 

the  Spirit  of  dM,  has  over  a  mere  self-sufficieii 
theorist,  depending  on  the  use  of  his  own  under- 
^Uioding.  We  have,  indeed,  from  tlic  extreme  diaad- 
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vantages  of  obscurity,  in  uhich  this  author's  works 
appear,  little  op|K)rtunity  of  estiinatins;  his  merits  as 
a  theologian  ;  but  it  is  siifticieDtly  evident,  from  a 
few  fragments*  of  his  voluminous  writings,  that.  In 
light  Biiri  talents,  he  uas  greatly  superior  to  his  con- 
tenii>oraries ;  and  if  he  had  escaped  the  suare  of 
that  political  speculation,  which  enrom-ages  sedition, 
and  makes  Christ's  kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  he 
might  have  stood  among  the  foremost  of  those 
geniuses,  who,  since  the  apostolic  age,  have  been 
i-aised  up  by  Providence  to  instruct  and  reform  the 
humnn  race. 

"  Sanctity  of  life,"  he  observes,  "  promotes  this 
^LLL'MiVATiox  SO ncccfisary  for  understanding  the 
revealed  V\'ord ;  to  continue  which  in  the  Church 
tt  the  duty  of  theologians,  who  ought  to  remain 
within  tlicir  proper  limits,  and  not  to  invent  things 
foreiiin  to  the  faith  of  Scripture." 

He  lays  down  some  good  rules  for  an  expositor. 
*'  1.  He  should  be  able  by  collation  of  manuscripts 
to  settle  well  the  sacred  te.\t.  2.  He  should  be 
eonversant  in  logic.  3.  He  sliould  be  constantly 
engaged  in  comparing  one  part  of  Scripture  with 
anotlier.  4.  The  student  should  be  a  man  of  j 
^jrayer,  and  his  disposition  should  be  upright. 
5.  He  need.<(  the  internal  instruction  of  the  Primary 
Teacher."  'J  his  last  is  Augustine's  favourite  idea; 
namely,  tlrat  a  genuine  relish  for  divine  aid  in  rightly 
interpreting  and  applying  Scripture,  is  the  sure  index 
of  an  humble  spirit;  and  that  the  contempt  of  it  no 
less  powerliilly  indicates  the  prevalence  of  profane- 
TJC95  or  self-conceit. 

•  Subinco,  arcli!>ishop  of  Prague,  about  the  year  1409« 
.endeaTuured  toculiect  kII  ibe  wriiingsof  WickiifT,  which  had 
.been  iutrodiiced  into  Bohemia,  lie  is  said  to  hove  gotten  into 
bis  posaesMoii  '^i)0  of  them,  all  which  he  burnt  by  virtue  of  a 

loyal  edict. — Cameiarius  llistiirica  Narratio,  p. 32. Thai 

books  were  very  finely  written,  «nd  adorned  with  costly  coyertl 
and  !:(>l(len  bosses,  which  makes  it   probable   that  tbey  be< 
longed  tt>  the  Buhetuiaii  nobility  and  giutry.—ijin,  Sylv.  Hi  j 
VoL  i.  Ji)6.  Fascic.jer.  Lewis,  page  iW. 
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The  Council  of  Constance  condemned  this  CTcat 
man,  for  denying  the  pope's  supremacy.  We  shall 
afterwards  see,  that  tliat  council  is  entitled  to  little 
regard.  What  colour  they  might  have  for  their  cen- 
sure, seems  to  be  grounded  on  his  avowed  opinion, 
that  all  the  bishops  of  Rome  before  his  time,  for 
thi-ee  hundred  years,  had  been  heretics :  and  yet  he 
advances,  that  "  whoever  disobeys  the  papal  man- 
dates, incurs  the  charge  of  Paganism*."  By  com- 
paring these  two  passages  togetlier,  it  seenis  that 
he  was  willing  to  own  the  sujjremacy  of  tlmt  See, 
provided  it  was  filled  by  a  faithful  pastor. 

Further,  in  Dr.  James's  collection,  there  are  also 
extracts  and  observations,  in  substance  as  follows. 

"  The  merit  of  Christ  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
redeem  every  man  from  hell.  Faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  sufficient  for  salvation  ;  and  without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God." 

And  the  writer  informs  us,  that,  on  the  leading 
controversy  respecting  Justification,  Wickliff  accord- 
ed fully  with  tiie  church  of  England  ;  and  that  he 
persuaded  men  "  to  trust  wholly  to  Christ,  to  rely 
altogether  upon  his  sufferings,  and  not  to  seek  to  be 
justified  in  any  otlier  way  than  by  his  justice:"  that 
he  said,  "  Unbelievers,  though  they  might  perform 
works  apparently  good  in  their  mutter,  still  were  not 
to  be  accounted  righteous  men ;  that  all,  who  fol- 
lowed Christ,  became  righteous  through  the  partici- 
pation of  his  I  ighteousness,  and  would  be  saved." 
He  adds  the  following  sentences.  "  Human  nature 
is  wholly  at  enmity  with  God  :  All  men  are  origi- 
nally sinners,  not  only  from  their  mothers'  wombs, 
but  in  tlieir  mothers'  wombs  :  We  cannot  think  a 
good  thought  unless  Jesus  send  it  r  we  cannot  per- 
form a  good  work  unless  it  be  projierly  his  good 
work:  His  mercy  prevents  us,  so  tliat  we  receive 
grace ;  and  it  tollows  us  so  as  to  help  us  and  keep 
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US  in  grace.     Ileal  us,  good  Lord,   ue  have  n" 
merit !     Give  us  grace  to  know  that  all  thy  gifts  be 
of  thy  goodness  only  *." 

r  recommend  these  iiints  to  the  particular  notice 
of  such  serious  readers  as  set  a  hi^h  valut;  on  the 
essential  truths  of  the  Cospel.     'Ihcy  will  draw 
their  own  conclusions   from  them.     In   regard  to 
myself,   I  have  been  much  niortificil  to  find  so  litde 
recorded  from  A\'ick!iirs  writings  respecting  Uiese 
truths,  even  by  his  most  dilig«n)t  i)iugrai>hers.  Two 
of  these,    very  great  adnurers  of  tliis  Reformer, 
either  did  not  coiiipixhend  the  great  doctrines  of 
Justification  hy   faith,  anil  of  the  nature  of  good 
works,  or,  they  niu>t  liave  tliought  them  of  liule 
consequence.     On  all  oilier  points  they  dwell  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail; 
whereas  if  they  touch  on  these  at  all,  it  is  done  with 
the  greatest  reserve;  and  the  little Hhcy  say  is  far 
from  being  clear.    Yet  both  of  the  authors  to  whom 
I  allude,  show  that  tliey  were  well  aware  of  the 
above-mentioned  censure  of  Wicklift'  by  Melanc- 
thont ;  for  one  of  them  ha.s  given  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory answer  to  tlie  charge ;  and  tlie  other  appears  to 
me  to  have  evaded  the  question,  and  to  have  present- 
ed his  reader  with  a  very  imperfect  view  of  W'icklitV's 
sentiments  on  a  most  important  point.     He  barely 
says,    "  WicklifF  asserted   the  necessity  of  divine 
grace.  Without  tliis,  he  saw  not  how  a  human  being 
could  make  himself  acceptable  to  God."     Every 
admirer  of  Wicklift',  if  he  also  be  u  sincere  approver 
of  the  inestimable  protestaut  doctrines  concerning 
the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  justification  of  man, 
■will  be  gratified    in  reading  the  sentiments  I  have 
produced  from  Dr.  James's  collection.     If  .such  sen- 
timents abound  not  in  W'icklilT's  writings,  so  much 
as  sound  and  enlightened  Cliristians  might  wish,  it 
becomes  Uie  more  necessaiy  to  take  notice  of  those 

•  De  Veiiiate  Script,  i;.  Expos.  Decal.ConnDenl.  in  Psalm. 
t  l'«ge  130  of  lliis  VuJ, 
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which  we  do  find  there.  At  least  the  plan  of  this 
listory,  which  professes  to  scurch  every  where  for 
|the  real  Cliurch  of  Christ,  rendered  these  remarks 
rindispensably  necessary. 

The  Apology  by  Dr.  James  contains  many  other 
nieinorable  sentiments  of  tliis  Reformer:     Among 
I  which  is  tliio, 

We  worship  not  the  imafi^e,  but' the  Beinjr  re-, 
presented  by  the  inia;i;e,  say  tlie  patrons  of  idolatry 
[in  our  times.     Suilice  it  to  say,  idolatrous  hcatiiens 
Isaid  the  same." 

He  also  vehemently  opposed  the  whole  doctrine 
lof  Indulgences;  and  expressed  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  his  disapprobiUion  of  forced  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, either  in  the  case  of  monks  or  of  the  secular 
I  clergy,     lie  is  accused  of  having  been  an  enenjy  to 
[^Heaths,  but  the  Apology  proves  directly  the  con- 
ftrary  :  also  a  passage  in  liis  book  against  the  tnco- 
1  idicant  friars,  seems  to  invalidate  the  charge ;  "God,'' 
says  he,  "  teacjics  us  to  swear  by  himself,  when 
ccessity  calls  for  it,  and  not  by  his  creatures." 
In  his  treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
"Wickliff  PKOTEsrs,  that  in  his  love  and  veneration 
for  the  church  of  Ronie,  (which  he  calls  his  mo- 
ther) it  was  his  study  and  endeavour  to  defend  all 
her  privileges.  He  adds,  however,  that  her  privileges 
came  from  Ciod,  and  would  be  the  more  ample,  in 
jjroportion  as  she  conformed  herself  closer  to  Christ 
aiid  iiis  laws.     No  man  ought  to  think  that  the  faith 
of  ti)e  church,  or  of  any  individual  member  of  the 
church,   depended  upon  this  Peter,  that  John,  or 
that  Gregory.     It  might  happen  that  our  lord  pope 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  Scripture ;  and 
that -the  church  of   England  may  understand  the 
Catholic  irutli  far  better  than  the  whole  aggregate  of 
tlie  Roman  church  w  iUi  the  pope  and  cardinals  alto- 
gether *. 
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Dr.  James  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  formefl 
part  of  this  para2;raph  with  the  latter.     But  I  thinl 
it  as  well  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  reader's  judg-*] 
mcnt. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wicklitf  preached  against  I 
purgatory*  ;  but  I  can  find  no  clear  proof  that  hii'' 
judgment  was  ever  decided  against  that  abomination 
of  popery.  Dr.  James  allows  that  he  speaks  of  the 
dreadful  pains  of  purgatory,  and  also  of  praying  for 
the  dead.  It  apjieai-s  also  that  he  himself  prayed 
to  the  Virgin  J\Iary.  In  one  place,  however,  he 
certainly  uses  language  which  may  be  thought  ex- 
traordinary in  tlie  writings  of  a  man,  who  seriously 
believed  the  popish  doctrine  of  a  middle  state  of 
temporary  punishment.  His  words  are,  "  Omnia 
dicta  de  purgatorio  dicuntur  solummodo  commina- 
torife  tanquam  pia  mendacia  f-"  That  i?,  All  things 
that  are  said  concerning  purgatory,  arc  said  only  in 
the  way  of  threatening;  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  pious  falsehood. 

He  maintained,  that  the  papistical  practice  of  ex- 
treme unction  was  no  sacrament,  and  that  if  it  had 
been  so,  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  not  have 
been  silent  on  such  a  matter.  He  blames  covetous 
and  greedy  priests  for  making  this  a  source  of  profit. 

Holy  orders,  how  ever,  iie  considered  as  one  of  the 
SEVEN  sacraments  of  the  Church.  There  were  but, 
he  said,  two  species  of  orders,  namely,  that  of  dea- 
cons and  of  priests.  The  Church  militant  ought 
not  to  be  burdened  witli  three;  nor  was  there  any 
ground  for  it  |.  He  in\'eighs  sever:;ly  against  the 
"  foul  extortion"  of  fees  which  took  place  upon  the 
admission  itito  holy  orders  ;  he  declares,  that  a  man 
might  have  a  common  barber  to  attend  him  a  whole 
year  for  what  he  paid  to  have  his  crown  once  shaven. 
It  may  deserve  notice,  that  the  two  last  positions, 
concerning  extreme  unction  and   holy  orders,  are 

•  Fuller,  p.  130.  t  De  Verit.  Script 
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among  the  287  articles  which  were  selected  from    cent. 
WickliH's  writiuiTs,  and  condemned  at  Oxford  in  the      '^'^^ 
year  1411*.      I  find  also  the  same  two  articles 
among   the   301    conclusions    condemned    at   the 
Council  of  Constance'!". 

It  has  been  thought,  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  built  on  the  foun- 
dation which  Wickliff  had  laid.  But  his  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrine,  though  fundamentally  sonnd, 
was  yet  so  defective,  so  obscure,  and  so  scholastical, 
while  that  of  tfiose  admirable  reformers,  cames  such 
internal  marks  of  originality,  of  accurate  method, 
and  of  solid  scriptural  investigation,  tiiat  they  d6 
not  apjwar  to  have  followed  him  at  all  as  a  guide  in 
theology.  We  have  seen  that  Melancthon,  one  of 
tiie  most  judicious  and  candid  of  them,  thought  that 
Wickliff  understood  not  the  doctrineof  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  It  miglit,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say,  that  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
Important  anicle  he  seems  to  have  been  defective. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  his  light  respecting 
pure  Evangelical  doctrine  was  scanty,  his  views  of 
external  reformation  t-rred  in  the  extreme  of  excess. 
He  disliked  all  church-endowments,  and  wished 
to  have  tiie  clergy  adduced  to  a  state  of  poverty. 
He  insists  that  parishioners  had  a  right  to  withhold 
tithes  fi'om  pastors  who  were  guilty  of  fornication. 
Now  if,  in  such  cases,  he  would  have  allowed  every 
indiviilual  to  judge  for  himself,  who  does  not  se6 
Mhat  a  door  niight  be  opened  to  confusion,  fraud, 
and  the  encouragement  of  avarice  ? 

lu  vitium  diicit  culpae  fiiga,  si  caret  arte.  Hoe. 

Never  was  this  remark  of  the  poet  more  com- 
pletely exemplified  than  in  the  conduct  of  Wickliflf. 
honest  indignation  on  account  of  the  enormities 
immense  revenues  of  the  clergy  in  his  day,  led 


•  Antiq.  Oxon.  i205. 
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this  extraordinary  genius  to  use  rash  and  indefensible 
expressions,  wliich  his  own  practice,  in  rei^ard  to  liis 
benefice  at  Luttcrwoitli,  seemed  to  contradict : 
Hence  I  an^  led  to  conclude,  that  this  good  man 
intended  not  absolutely,  on  tins  subject,  tiie  wiiole 
of  what  he  uttered  in  his  warmth.  Hath  the  Lord 
ordained,  that  tliey,  who  "  preach  the  Gospel, 
should  live  of  the  Gospel*;"  And  have  pastors, 
after  all,  no  right  to  be  maintained  by  tlie  people  ? 
Doubtless,  they  have  not,  if  it  be  true,  that  all 
which  they  receive,  is  properly  to  be  called  alms. 
Or,  ought  they,  whose  business  it  is  to  instruct 
their  flocks  in  their  most  imi>orlant  and  eternal  con- 
cerns, to  be  placed  in  situations  not  really  dificring 
from  those  of  beggars?  In  such  a  view,  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  might  justly  be  ilenominaled 
]\Iendicants,  Uie  very  orders  of  men,  against 
■which  Wickliff  so  copiously  inveighed.  This  whole 
sentiment,  of  reducing  the  titlies  and  offerings  con- 
ferred on  the  clergy  to  alms,  however  it"  may  flatter 
tlie  pride  and  avarice,  and  piotaneness,  of  n»any  of 
tlie  luity  in  our  days,  appears  on  every  account  per- 
fectly indefensible.  The  very  nature  of  alms  sup- 
poses, that  the  objects  of  them  aie  recommended  to 
our  regard,  not  by  tlic  services  which  they  perform, 
but  by  the  distresses  which  tliey  endure.  Js  this 
the  proper  light  in  which  we  should  view  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian  pastor ;  or,  can  this  be  called  in 
any  degree  a  just  representation  of  the  functions  of 
a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  ?  And,  lastly,  are  spiritual 
services  of  so  little  estimation,  as  to  claim  no  reward 
from  those  on  w  horn  thev  are  conferred  ?  ^ 

This  great  defect  in  Wicklifl's  ideas  of  church- 
reformation,  very  much  lessened  bis  reputation  in 
tl)e  eyes  of  those  reformers,  who  followed  him. 
Mclancthon,  in  paiticular,  a  zealous  friend  of  order 
and  decorum,  represents  him,  as  we  have  already 


•  1  Cor.  ix.  14. 
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seen,  to  have  been,  in  this  respect,  destitute  o{  all 
sobriety   of  jud'jrinent.      It   is  not   to  be  denied, 
however,  Unit  lie  was  a  light  in  his  day.     There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  many,  wlio  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  defend  liis  errors,  admired  his  virtues ; ' 
and  even  those  who  would  describe  his  lantern  as' 
dimly  scattering  only  a  few  obscure  rays  of  Evangeli- 
cal truth,  must  still  confess  that  it  sut^ced  to  discover 
to  mankind  tlie  turpitude  of  the  works  of  darkness, 
whicli  predominated  in  England.     The  inestimable 
present  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language, 
with  which  he  was  enabled  to  favour  his  countrymen, 
conveyed  instruction  to  great  numbers:   there  was 
an  ctiiision  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  and  in  tlie  next 
chapter  we  must  attend  to  its  eftects. 


Iir.    REFLECTIONS   OJT    THE    CHARACTER   OF 
WICKLIFF. 


The  reader  is  now  to  judge,  whether,  from  the 
historical  fi\cl3  which  have  been  laid  before  him, 
together  witii  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Wjcklift",  the  writer  of  this  ecclesiastical  history  be 
well  founded  in  the  observations,  which  he  has 
mude  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  this  cele- 
brated Reformer.  And,  though  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that,  in  regard  to  certain  pai'ts  of  his  con- 
duct, neither  the  purity  of  his  motives,  nor  the 
clearness  of  his  knowledge,  can  be  «o  ascertained  as 
entirely  to  stifle  suspicion,  or  silence  objection,  yet 
hi  our  information  sufficient  to  explain  several  things 
which  appear  inconsistent  or  contradictory,  as  re- 
corded by  memorialists  and  biographers. 

For  example :  i .  We  may  allow  and  lament,  that 
in  certain  difficult  and  dangerous  moments  of  his 
life,  there  existed  in  the  defences  and  explanations 
of  Wicklift',  more  equivocation  and  artifice  than  are 
conbisteot  witli  the  simplicity  of  character  which 
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should  mark  a  true  disciple  and  follower  of  Jesus 
Clu'ist :  but  when  tliis  defect  is  admitted,  who  can 
deny,  that,  on  tlie  whole,  he  was  a  sincere  believer 
of  Christianity,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  essen- 
tial doctriues?    Mr.  Hume  had  too   much   good 
sense,  and  was  too  acute  an  observer,  not  to  dis- 
cover in  Wickliff  tliis  firm  belief  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  this  fervent  love  of  the  great  trutlis 
\yhich  it  teaches:  but  in  order  to  appreciate  justly 
HIS  remarks  on  any  religious  character  of  this  kind, 
wc  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  well-hiown  prejudices 
of   this    otherwise    incomparable    liistorian.       His 
diislike  of  tl^e  Gospel  of  Christ  is  so  perfect  and 
oompiete,  that  wherever  lie  finds  sincerity  in  believ- 
ing and  zeal  in  supporting  and  propagating  its  fun- 
damentals, these  dispositions  sink  all  such  persons 
in  his  esteem  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  when  the  question 
tun»s  entijely  upon  religion,  we  expect  in  vain  from 
him,    not  only  the  candour  and  moderation  of  a 
philosophical  critic,  hut  the  justice  and  impartiality 
of    an  upright  judge.     Mr.  Hume's    account    of 
Wickliff  is  as  follows*.     "  He  denied  the  doctrine 
pf  the  real  presence,  tlie  supremacy  of  the  church  of 
iiotoe,  tlie  merit  of  monastic  vows.    He  maintained, 
lliat  the  Scripture  was  tlie  sole  rule  of  faith ;  that  the 
church  was  dependent  on  tlie  state,  and  should  be 
Reformed  by  it ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no 
estates;    tliat  the   begging  friars  were   a   general 
nuisance,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported ;  tliat  the 
(lumerous  ceremonies  of  tlie  churcli   were  iiurtful 
to  true  piety.    Hg  asserted,  that  oaths  were  unlawful, 
that  dominion  was   founded  in  grace,    that   every 
thing  was  subject  to  fate  and  destiny,  and  tliat  all 
men  were  pre-ordained  either  to  eternal  salvatioQ 
or  reprobation."     This  same  historian  also  owns, 
that  {he  doctrines  of  Wickliff  were  derived  fronp 
)^  S^^cb  into  the  Scriptures  and  into  ecclc:>ia3tic«|jl 
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antiquity ;  and  he  tells  us  that  tliey  were  nearly  th^ 
sajwe  witii  those,   which  were  propagated  by  the 
reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century.     After  such  9, 
detail,  who  would  expect  the  author  to  conclude  witU 
thi$  remarkable  sentence?    "  From  the  whole  of 
his  doctrine,  W'ickliti' appears  to  have  been  strongly 
tinctured  with    entuusiasm,   and  to  have   been 
thereby  better  qualified  to  oppose  a  church,  u  hose 
chief  characteristic  is  sbpeustition."     Therefore, 
according  to  Mr.  Hume's  judgment,  it  was  not  sq 
much  the  rational  argumentation  of  Wickliff,  or  hia 
diligent  seareh  into  the  Scriptures,  as  his  cntlmsiasm, 
which  qualiticd  him  to  become  a  formidable  adverr 
$ary  of  the  papal  superstitions  and  corruptions.     If 
Wicklift  had  opposed  the  abominations  of  the  churcl^ 
o(  Rome  by  ridicule  and  banter,  by  scorn  and  conr 
t£Dipt,  by  sceptical  objections  to  revelation  in  genef 
ral,  and  by  these  methods  only,  J»e  >vould  probabij 
have  escaf)ed  this  censure. 

"  He  was  distinguished,"  Mr.  Hume  says,  "  by 
ft  great  austerity  of  lite  and  maiuiers;"  and  t\w 
historian  tlten  coolly  observes,  that  this  i$  "  a  ckr 
cumstauce  common  to  almost  all  those,  who  dogt 
MATizE  IX  AXY  NEW  WAV."  Infidel  philosophers 
and  infidel  historians,  never  comprehend  bow  the 
honour  of  God,  and  tlie  salvation  of  men,  can  be  the 
ruling  principles  of  a  rational  conduct.  The  pro- 
fession of  sucli  principles  appears  to  them  to  bd 
connected  w  ith  hyjx)crisy  or  enthusiasm :  And  there- 
fore in  estimating  tlie  merits  of  truly  religious  cha- 
raeterp,  they  make  no  candid  allowauce  for  tlw 
>veukne£s  and  imperfecdon  of  human  nature ;  but 
are  most  ingenious  and  acute  in  discovering  faults 
and  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  bitter  and  sarcastic 
in  ^-i  iiig  them.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have 
f  Jilitied   in  tinding    myself  constrained   tp 

dit^  frgw  many  ia  tlteir  unbounded  applause  of 
Dr.  Wickliff.JI  liave  felt  it  a  duty,  on  tlie  other,  to, 
correct  the  uncandid  and  injuriouti  representations 
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CHAP,  of  a  profane  historian,  who  would  insinuate  to  Sie 
,  ' ";  .  minds  of  the  unwary,  that  tl)is  Rcfomier,  "  though 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning,"  was  in  fact  a  cautious 
or  cowardly  entl)usiast.  The  defects  or  inconsist- 
encies, witii  which,  in  tiie  former  part  of  tliis 
account,  I  acknowledge  tlie  memory  of  this  gieat 
man  to  be  considerably  stained,  alford  some  handle 
for  the  suspicion  of  timidity  or  cowardice ;  but,  for 
the  charge  of  enthusiasm,  the  historian  has  no  war- 
rant whatever.  Moreover,  supposing  it  true,  that 
Wicklifts  timid  dis^position,  or  any  other  cause, 
induced  him  to  dechne  the  praise  of  martyrdom — is 
it  not  at  least  equally  true,  that  he  involved  himself 
in  much  danger  and  difficulty,  by  bringing  forward 
his  opinions;  that  lie  showed  much  courage  and  abi- 
lity in  supporting  them;  and  that,  rather  than  retract 
them,  he  sufteretl  heavy  persecutions  with  great 
patience  and  fortitude.''  Did  the  philosophic  Mr. 
Hume  infer  the  nature  of  a  man's  disposition  fi-om 
an  occasional  imbecility  manifested  in  some  trying 
jnoments,  ratlier  tlian  from  t!ie  uniform  tenor  of 
his  conduct?  Or  did  he  esteem  every  man  a  cowai"d 
or  a  hypocrite,  who,  in  explaining  his  religious  sen- 
timents, may,  in  some  instances,  have  softened  them, 
or  perhaps,  equivocated  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
his  life*? 

1  consider  this  ns  one  veiy  clear  and  decisive 
instance  of  Mr.  Hume's  prejudice  and  partiality. 
There  are  many  otliers,  in  his  very  excellent  writ- 
ings, of  a  similar  kind.  He  has  a  very  sly  and 
artful  way  of  insinuating  his  own  opinions,  and  of 
depreciating  truly  religious  men;  aud  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  guard  against  tliis  practice,  merely  to  ad- 
vertise the  young  student  that  this  is  actually  the 
case,  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  constantly  on 
the  watch.  Clear  instances,  like  this  respecting 
M'icklift",  should  be  produced.     It  would  be  very 
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isy  to  collect  a  number  of  a  similar  sort;  and  such 
a  collection  of  particular  and  distinct  examples 
would  be  inlinitely  more  efficacious  in  preventing 
ihe  daily  mischief  done  by  this  author "s  rash  asser- 
tions, and  dan^vrous  in-jiniiations,  than  numerous 
pages  of  GtSt.RAL  disapprobation  or  abuie  with 
which  many  well-intentioned  publications  conti- 
nually aboimd.  Such  general  disapprobation  or 
nbuse  of  an  author,  vhose  excellencies  the  student 
is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  admiring,  is  apt  to  dis- 
gust by  frequent  rt  petition,  rather  than  to  be  produc- 
tive of  caution.  Show  tlie  student  that  his  fcivourite 
historian  or  philosopher  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  most  violent  prejudices,  and  that  he  is  capable 
of  misrepresenting  notorious  facts  ;  do  this,  even  in 
one  instance  only,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  sink 
deep  into  his  mind,  and  prove  salutary  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

•  2.  But  other  causes,  besides  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  revealed  religion,  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  render  some  circuiiisttmces  in  our  histories 
of  WicklitF  contradictory  and  inconsistent.  Let  a 
'fw  hints  siiflice. 

This  nation  had  so  long  groaned  under  the  evils 
of  popery,  that,  (or  many  years  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  the  custom  with  ecdcsinstical  writers  of 
tlie  protestant  class,  to  be  continually  venting  their 
indignation  againht  papal  tyranny  and  superstition. 
Lnd  though  it  is  very  true,  tliat  the  abominations  of 
tie  lloiiian  church  fonn  so  shocking  a  narrative, 
ml  our  aversion  to  that  antichristian  hierarchy  can 
"hardly  be  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  nevertheless, 
tiie  integrity  of  history  may  easily  have  sutiered  in 
particular  instances  through  this  aversion,  however 
laudable  and  well-founded  the  disposition  in  itself 
nwy  have  been.  Forther :  an  ardent  love  of  free- 
dom, and  an  unconquerable  hatred  of  slavish  doc- 
trines, both  in  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions/ 
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"are  Veil  know  n  to  coustitule  in  general,  a  striking 
feature  ol  tl. -J  Britibli  character.  Now  v\ith  these 
two  couMclerations  in  view,  let  it  be  remembered 
also,  thul  Wickliff  lias  iiiKiues.tiooubly  the  honoin* 
of  being  the  tirsl  persoii  in  Europe  that  publicly 
called  in  question,  by  his  discourses,  sermons,  and 
writings,  tiiose  principles,  which  had  universally 
pa^sed  li>rccrtiuu  and  undisputed  during  many  ages, 
and  then,  I  tliiuk,  we  must  cease  to  wonder,  ihat 
this  Relonner's  conduct  and  ojiiiiions  should  have 
been  often  exhibited  to  us  in  tlie  most  glowing 
terms  ojf  veneration  and  respect  ;  which  terms, 
however,  niay  be  expected  to  \ary  materially,  ac- 
cording as  the  fccntinienls  of  the  historian  or  biogra- 
pher have  more  or  less  of  an  aristocratic  or  a 
popuku'  tendency ;  and  again,  according  as  the 
>\ritcr's  vjewjj^.oi"  ec<lesiastical  government  are  con- 
fined to  merely  political  considerations,  or  as  tliey 
extend  to  thp  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  No 
apology  can  be  necessary  for  having  freely  animad- 
verted upon  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hume ;  but  it 
might  be  in\idious  to  exemplify  the  distinctions 
here  alluded  to  l>y  apposite  quotations  from  authors, 
whose  ;;eal  for  liberty,  or  whoso  predilection  for  par- 
ticular sentiments,  a])pear  to  me  to  have  carried 
them  uurtarrdutable  lengths  in  the  commendation 
of  Wickllll.  'J"hc  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will,  hov\evi.r,  do  well  to  recollect,  that  unless  he 
keeps  these  and  similar  diitinctions  in  his  mind, 
and  careluUy  allows  for  them,  he  will  be  much  be- 
vildered  in  his  researches.  The  bigoted  papist 
usually  loses  hi?  patience  in  describing  die  principles 
and  conduct  of  AV'ickliff :  the  unljeliever,  in  treat- 
ing the.  same  subject,  sees  no  difficulties,  but  what 
are  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  enthu- 
siasm, hypocrisy,  pride  of  the  human  heart,  or  love 
of  popularity.  Moderate  divines,  even  of  the 
Roman  catholic  persuasion,  support  Wickjift'  to  a 
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certain  point,  particularly  in  his  attack  of  the  abuses 
wliich  interlcred  with  their  own  interests  and  pri- 
vileges :    Protestant  divines  may  be  expected    to 
defend  the  Reformer  much  further:  And,  in  fact, 
those  protestants,  who  are  usually  denominated  low 
r  churchmen,    have   shown    themselves  disposed   to 
transmit  his  memory  to  posterity  with   tfiC   most 
•exalted  encomiums.     His  manly  freedon)  in  inquir- 
ing after  truth,  and  his  great  boldness  in'defending 
It  and  in  encountering  dani^crs,  please  them  so  much, 
that  they  become  almost  blind  to  the  faults,  errors^ 
and  delects  of  their  favourite  ecclesiastic.     Lastly, 
it  deserves  also  to  be  remembered,   that  those,   who 
are  most  godly  and  practical  in  their  con'i'crsation, 
"and  whose  lives  are  most  devoted  to  promote  the 
Isalvation  of  tlie  souls  of  men,  who  are  the  least 
worldly  mindid,  and  meddle  the  least  with  political 
discussions,   and  controversies,  such  persons,  with 
[Ycgret,   arc  compelled  to   x^ithhold   an   unlimited 
Approbation  of  \V'iokIiff.  They  gratefully  praise  God 
for  iiaving  raised  up  a  ciiampion  for  tlie  faith  of  the 
Gospel  in  tlic  mcxst  peiilou*  times,  and  when  very 
much  needed  ; — they  rejoice  in  finding  evidence  that 
'this  celebrated  champion  did   belong  to  the  true 
t."hureh  of  Christ;  they  charitably  hope  and  believe 
that  he  said  and  did  many  things,  which,  had  they 
been  recorded,   might  perhaps  have  made  it  still 
clearer  that  he  belonged  to  tlic  most  distinguished 
part  of  Christ's  little  Hock  ;  and  lastly,  they  sincerely 
j  lament,  that  so  honoured  a  servant  of  God  should 
l^eem,  on  any  occasion  in  supporting  the  righteous 
I  Vause  of  religion,  to  have  relied  on  political  dexterity, 
'or  on  the  favour  of  a  court,  or  to  have  affonlcd  a 
["handle  lor  the  suspicion  of  artifice  and  duplicity.    . 
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iv.    rcrtuer  observations  os  tjie  paneg1 
ricanp  calumny  with  which  wickliff  has 
been    treated    bt    ulstouiaxs    and    bio- 

CRAPllEUS. 

I.  The  mendicant  friars,  who  settled  in  Oxford 
about   the   year    1230,    proved   very  troublesome 
and   oflensive   to   the   university.     'J'licir   insolent 
behaviour    produced  •  endless  quarrels,    and    iheir 
conduct  in  general  Mas  so  exceptionable,   that  so 
far  from  bein^j;  objects  of  charity,  they  became  a 
reproach  to  all  religion.     VVkklitf  laslied  this  set  of 
men  with  jjreat  acrimony  and  acuteness ;  and,   by 
exposing  tlieir  shameful  corruptions  and  hypocritical 
pretences,  made  known  his  learning  and  talents;  and 
established  his  oun  reputation  and  consequence, 
lie  became  at  once  the  beloved   and  the  admired 
champion  of  the  university.     On  the  contrary,  the 
mendicants  "  were  set  on  a  rage  and  madness  ;  and 
even  as  hornets  aith  their  sharp  stings  tiiey  assailed 
this  good  man  on  every  side,  fighting  for  tueir  altars, 
paunches  and  bellies  *."      I'ut  llie  daring,   active 
spirit  of  \\'icklift*  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
opposition  of  such  men      I'ortmmtely  for  him,  they 
were  in  tlie  highest  <li.^cridit  at  Oxford  ;  whereas 
our  Reformer  was  looked  up  to  almost  as  an  oracle  ; 
for  lie  had  not,  ns  yet,  proceeded  to  those  lengths  of 
innovation,  which  afterwards  called  forth  the  ven- 
geance   of  tlie   hierarcliy,    and    involved   him    in 
various  difficulties  and   persecutions,     liis  friends 
procured  him  a  benefice ;  he  took   his  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  ;  he   was  elected  into  the  profes- 
sor's chair ;  and  he  read  lectiu'es  publicly  with  die 
greatest  apj)latise  f. 

2.  1  lie  credit  and  interest  of  Wickhff  were  much 
strengthened  by  tlie  active  part  which  he  took  iu 

*  Fox'i  Acts  a«d  Moauuieula.     t  Lclaad  de  Script.  Brit. 
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supporting  the  independence  of  the  crown,  a^inst 
the  pope's  pretensions  and  menaces.  Pope  l}rban 
claimed  a  tribute  from  kin^  Edward  in.  The 
clergy  in  general  espoused  the  cause  of  his  holiness ; 
but  Wickliff  distinguished  himself,  by  publishing  a 
masterly  answer  to  the  most  plausiWe  arguments, 
wliich  could  be  prodm-ed  in  support  of  so  unjnst  a 
demand.  Tiiis  step  imtated  his  brethren,  the  clcrgj-, 
with  the  pope  at  their  head  ;  the  professor  of  divi- 
nity, however,  had  the  parliament,  as  well  as  every 
disinterested  subject  of  the  realm,  on  his  side  in  this 
question.  From  the  same  cause  he  seems  to  have 
been  fii-st  made  known  at  court,  and  particularly  to 
the  duke  of  I^ancaster.  His  great  learninj:,  increas- 
ing  celebrity,  and  powcrt"ul  connexions,  all  contri- 
buted to  support  his  courage,  and  to  give  vigour  to 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  secretly  made  for  re- 
forming the  prevailing  corruptions.  Accordingly,  he 
proceeded  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  still 
greater  boldness  and  plainness  of  speech.  He  de- 
i  Jnonstratcd  the  Romish  religion  to  be  a  system  of 
f 'errors :  he  attacked  the  scandalous  lives  of  the 
'  monastic  clergy ;  and  showed  how  they  invented 
and  multiplied  such  superstitious  opinions  and 
I  doctrines,  as  suited  their  worldly,  sensiral,  and  avari- 
cious views. 

3.  These  extraordinaiy  steps  both  alarmed  the 

hierarchy  and  excited  its  resentment.     The  clergy 

raised  violent  clamours  against  the  heiYtic :    the 

irchbishop  of  Canterbury  took  the   lead  ;  and  the 

jrtjtiL'ssor  was  silenced  and  deprived.     In  this  very 

ftnomcnt  of  his  disgrace,  wc  find   Dr.  Wickliff  was 

brought  to  court,   treated  with   peculiar  kindness, 

and  appointed  one  of  the  king's  ambassadors*    for 

'tlie  purpose  of  treating  with  the  pope,  concerning 

^  a  variety  of  intolerable  hardships  and  usurpations 

under  which  tlie  nation  had  long  groaned.     On  his 
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return,  he  appears  to  have  recovered  his  station  in 
Oxford,  and  to  have  inveighed  against  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  harsher  hin^nage  than  he  had  ever  done 
before,  both  in  his  public  lectures  and  in  private. 
His  negotiations  abroad  v\ith  the  pope's  nuncios 
had,  probably,  afforded  bin)  opportunities  of  seeing 
more  strikiner  proofs  of  the  ambition,  covetonsness, 
tyranny,  and  insolence  of  the  papal  domination. 
In  this  part  of  ttie  history  of  our  Relbrnicr,  there  is 
considerable  defect  and  obscurity.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that,  not\»ithstandin^  his  emplovments  in  the 
univer.<ity,  he  did  not  neglect  to  cultivate  his  great 
connexions.  He  was  often  at  court,  and  continued 
in  high  credit  with  tlie  duke  of  Lancaster ;  and 
tliough,  by  many  of  the  clergy,  he  was  esteemed 
an  enemy  to  the  Church  and  a  false  brother,  he 
obtained  the  valuable  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  through 
the  Royal  favour.  These  facts  deserve  particular 
notice ;  as  they  determine  several  points  beyond  all 
controversy  :  namely,  the  great  weight  of  WicklitTs 
character  and  reputation  ;  his  disposition  to  politi- 
cal concerns  and  to  public  business ;  and,  lastly, 
the  sources  of  that  esteem  and  applause  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  hatied  and  calumny 
which  he  met  with  so  plentituUy  in  tlie  former  part 
of  his  Ufe. 

4.  While  the  Reformer  confined  himself  to  at- 
tacks on  the  luxury  and  indolence  of  the  mendicant 
friars,  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  university  of 
Oxford :  while  he  only  opposed  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  papacy  upon  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
he  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the  English  court 
and  parliament:  His  conduct,  however,  in  both 
these  instances,  marked  him  at  the  court  of  Rome 
as  an  object  of  detestation  and  vengeance  ;  and  wo 
need  not  wonder,  if  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
England,  and  the  regular  clergy  in  general,  sympa- 
tliized  with  tlie  pope  in  sentiment  and  feeling.  In 
c^cct  the  digoitaries  complained  to  (he  pope ;  and 
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the  pope  in  great  wratli  sent  bull  after  bull  to  tlie 
arclibiiliop  of  CaiiU'rbiirv  utul  tliu  l)isliop  of  Lon- 
tion,  dirfcciii;^  tbeiu  to  lake  iiniiiutiiatt*  cojiiiizance  of 
Wickliff's  heresies,  and  to  itti[)i ison  him.  Hence 
the  citations,  of  « iiich,  and  of  their  consequences, 
we  have  aircudy  j^iven  a  conci^ie  account*.  And  it 
deserves  to  be  remembered  how  in  those  affairs  the 
pope  and  liis  delegates  had  tlie  art  to  select  such 
articles  of  accusation  against  tiie  innovator,  as  might 
prove  a  severe  trial  of  his  fortitude  and  sincerity, 
and  also  be  most  likely  to  involve  him  in  dkicIi  dif- 
ficulty and  cfiuivocatiun  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
bring  the  least  odium  upon  themselves  as  accusers. 
But  as  soon  as  Wickliff  began  to  assail  the  Roman 
catliolic  religion  in  a  closer  manner,  and  to  level  tm 
batteries  at  its  very  foundations ;  when  he  was  no 
longer  content  with  exposing  the  infamous  lives  and 
practices  of  the  monastic  orders,  or  with  declaiming 
agahist  tlie  avaricious  encroachments  and  contempti- 
ble superstitions  of  the  papal  system ;  when  he 
proceeded  to  show  how  tlie  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  aiid  tlie  tiue  spirit  of  Christianity,  were 
almost  lost  amidst  the  innumerable  abominations  of 
popery ;  when  he  descended  to  particulars,  attacked 
the  reigning  doctrines  of  transubstaiitiation,  of  wor- 
shipping images  and  deceased  saints,  and,  above  all, 
of  merits  and  satisfactions,  and  restored  in  their 
place  the  sound  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  merit- 
,  toi'ious  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  Justification 
by  faith,  we  then  find  nut  only  the  whole  hierarchy 
in  a  dame,  but  even  tlie  vice-chancellor  and  go- 
verning part  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  joining  in 
the  general  outcry  against  their  professor  of  divinity. 
Hence  the  vice-chancellor's  peremptory  decree,  at 
Oxford  t«  against  Wickliffs  notions  of  transubstan- 
tiation  ;  and  we  may  add,  hence  also  the  decline  of 
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our  theologian  s  interest  with  the  nobility  and  florid- 
ly persons  of  all  dcsaiptions.  To  understand  this 
rightly,  we  should  constantly  keep  in  view  tiie  dis- 
tinction that  is  to  be  made  between  tiie  applause 
which,  in  general,  failed  not  to  accompany  Wicklifl; 
as  a  censurer  of  gross  imnioralitics  ami  an  advocate 
for  religious  liberty,  and  the  cold  approbation  or 
sceptical  reserve  "itli  w hich  he  was  treated,  consi- 
dered 8S  a  preacher  of  the  pure  Gos|iel  of  C'hrist> 
and  a  reviver  of  the  most  impoitant  practical  truths. 
In  the  former  case,  he  met  with  few  to  op|)06e  or 
envy  him,  except  those  ^.ho  were  iiniuediately 
interested  in  supporting  vice  or  usurpation  ;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  did 
as  they  have  otteii  done  in  far  more  enlightened 
times ;  they  either  suspected  that  be  carried  his 
notions  too  far  ;  or  they  kept  aloof  from  him  w  ith  a 
profane  and  indolent  negligence;  or  lastly,  they 
Mavered  between  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  and  tlie  Reformer's  novelties,  and  by  im- 
mersing tliemselves  in  business,  or  in  pleasure,  both 
stifled  the  convictions  of  conscience,  and  cscapetl  the 
dangers  of  persecution. 

5.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  to  accomplish 
WicklifTs  views,  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  useful  steps,  ivjjich  he  couki 
possibly  have  taken,  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  English  language.  The  clrrgy  indeed  cla- 
moured against  this  measure  almost  universally ;  and 
it  may  be  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining  to  the 
reader,  to  see,  by  a  short  quotation  from  a  learned 
canon  *  of  Leicester,  and  a  contemporary  of  VVick- 
lilF,  wliat  was  tliought  to  be  good  reasoning  hy  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  day,  "  Christ,  "says  be,  "  com- 
mitted the  Gospel  to  die  clergy  and  doctors  of  the 
Church,  that  they  might  minister  it  to  the  laity  and 
weaker  persons,  according  to  the  exigency  of  times 
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and  pcrsoni'  wants ;  but  this  master  John  Wickirft" 
translated  it  out  of  Liliii  into  Enslish ;  and  by  thiit 
ineuiis  laid  it  more  open  to  the  hxity  and  to  wooieii 
who  could  read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  mdst 
learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had 
the  best  understanding.  And  so  the  Gospel  pearl 
is  cast  abroad  and  trodden  under  swine ;  and  that 
which  used  to  be  precious  to  both  clergs'  and  laity, 
ia  made,  as  it  were,  the  common  jests  of  both ;  and 
the  jewel  of  the  Church  is  turned  into  the  sport  of 
the  laity." 

In  our  times,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished,  that 
the  bishops,  after  much  consultation,  should  hare 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament  to  suppress  WickiitT's 
Bible ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  great  ujajcirity. 

llie  effect,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
good  providence  of  God,  the  publication  of  the 
lloly  Scriptures  translated  into  our  own  language, 
produced  on  the  minds  of  men,  must  have  ba:n 
very  considerable  in  no  great  length  of  time :  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  human  means 
could  contribute  more  to  the  spi-eading  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  wish  that 
several  diligent  and  spirited  panegyrists  of  VV'icklifF 
had  show  n  an  anxiety,  in  their  laudable  researches 
into  antiquity,  to  furnish  instances  of  the  conversion 
of  our  countrymen,  from  tlie  ways  Of  the  world  to 
the  practice  of  godliness.  That  many  such  in- 
stances did  exist,  through  the  indefatigable  lahoura 
of  >V'icklift"  in  public  and  in  private,  I  doubt  not; 
yet  I  mean  not  to  insinuate,  that  if  they  had  beea 
recordc<l,  they  would  have  added  much  to  the  fame 
or  celebrity  of  the  Reformer,  in  tlie  present  cireum- 
stanees  of  the  world.  There  is  indeed,  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  n  most  eucnuraging  promise  to  tliose  that 
be  wise,  and  wlio  shall  "txirn  niany  unto  righteous- 
ness;" but,  it  is  not  in  this  state  of  existence; 
it  is  when  rhey  shall  awake  from  their  sleep  in  the 
dubt  of  tire  carih,  that  they  shall  shine  as  the  briglit- 
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ness  of  the  firniament,  and  as  tlie  stars  for  ever  and 
ever*. 

6.  To  return:  Let  tl)e  reader  remember,  that 
Wicklifl"  not  only  jiublished  an  English  translation 
of  the  Bible;  but  also  pleaded,  in  a  very  spirited 
and  sensible  manner,  the  richt  of  the  people  tp 
read  the  Scriptures  t-  All  this  tended  the  more  to 
provoke  tlie  clergy,  and  to  increase  his  popularity 
v'ith  the  laity.  Disinterested  persons  of  every 
description,  if  they  possessed  the  least  degree  of 
seriousness,  and  liberality  of  ttiinking,  must  have  been 
gratified  to  have  the  Bible  rescued  from  obscurity ; 
though  we  may  allow,  without  difticulty,  that  many 
fcincere  Roman  catholics  of  the  unlearned  and  weaker 
sort,  may  have  been  greatly  puzzled  and  distressed 
in  their  minds,  between  the  discoveries  made  to  ihcni 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  that  mass  of  wretched  super- 
stitions, i\hich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive, 
all  tlicir  days,  witJi  implicit  faith. 

If  these  facts  and  suggestions  prove  useful  to  the 
curious  reudcr,  who  w  ishes  to  understand  and  sfettle 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  Reformer,  and  to 
account  for  tlie  various  lights,  and,  I  might  add,  the 
various  obscurities,  in  which  he  has  been  transmitted 
to  us,  I  have  gained  my  aim. — I  shall  conclude  ttiis 
whole  narrative  with  t«o  short  quotations. 

The  first  is  from  a  very  concise  life  of  \\'icklitT, 
written  by  Dr.  Thomas  James,  author  of  tlie  Apology 
already  mentioned. 

"  God  gave  Dr.  WicklifF  grace  to  see  the  trutii 
of  his  Gospel,  and  by  seeing  it,  to  loath  all  supersti- 
tion and  popery By  Abelard  and  others,  he 


•  Dan  xii.  C,  3. 

+  Speculum  secular:  See  the  Appendix,  Wickliff,  for  an 
acct/Uiil  (<l  till?  liuu»luliou,  and  albu  fi>r  a  specimen  ui  it. 
Several  taher  things  worthy  of  the  reader's  uotice  are  coa- 
taibed  under  ilie  sunic  bead. 
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was  crroimded  in  the  right  faith  of  the  Sacrament  of    cent. 

the  Lord's  Sup|X'r;  by  Dradwardine  in  the  nature 

of  a  truesole-justiiying  faith,  against  merit-iBongcrs 

and  pardoners,  pelagian's  and  papists.    Finally, 

by  reading  G rossetestes  works,  in  whom  he  seenud 

to  be  most  conversant,  he  desciibed  the  pope  to  be 

Antichrist." 

The  second  is  a  very  solemn  declaration  of  Wick- 
lift^  contained  in  one  of  his  Latin  tracts*. 

"  Let  God  be  my  witness,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
principally  intend  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  the  Church,  from  a  spirit  of  veneration  to  tlm 
divine  word,  and  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ. 
But  if,  with  tbat  intention,  a  sinister  view  of  vain- 
glory, of  secular  gain,  or  of  vindictive  n)alicc,  hath 
crept  in  unknown  to  myself,  I  sincerely  grieve  oa 
^  account,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  guard 
agvnst  it." 

Dr.  James  asks,  "  What  could  be  spoken  more 
ingenuously,  soberly,  or  christianlyf." 

N.B.  The  following  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
clear,  nervous,  and  even  elegant  style  of  Wickliff 
(if  due  allowance  he  made  for  tlie  times).  It  is 
almost  the  whole  of  one  of  his  tracts ;  and  is  now 
among  tlic  MSS.  in  the  library  of  £enet  College, 
Cambridge. 

WHY   MANY    PRIESTS    HAVE    NO   BENEFICES. 

Some  Causes  why  poor  Priests  receive  not  Bene- 
fices : — the  first,  for  dread  of  Symony ;  the  se- 
cond, for  dread  of  mispending  poor  men's  goods ; 
the  third,  for  dread  of  letting  of  better  occupation 
tliat  is  more  liglil  or  easy,  more  certain  and  more 
profitable. 

L  I'or,  first,  if  men  sliould  come  to  benefices  by 
gift  of  prelates,  there  is  dread  of  symony.     For 

•  De  Ver.  Script.  ^  DT.iasatb'i  Apolo^»    , 
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commonly  Ihcv  taken  the  first  fruits,  or  other  pen- 
sions, or  holden  curates  in  office  in  their  courts  or 
cliafwls,  in  offices  far  fro  priests  life,  taught,  and  en-* 
sampled  of  Ciirist  and  iiis  apostles.     So  that  com- 
monly such  l)enifices  comen  not  freely  as  Christ 
coiumandeth,  but  rather  for  worldly  winning,   or 
flattering  of  mighty  men,  and  not  for  Running  of 
God's  law,  and  true  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  ancl 
en-ample  of  holy  life ;   and    therefore  commonly 
these  prelates,  and  receivers  ben  fouled  with  symony, 
that  is  cursed  heresie,  as  God's  law  and  man's  law 
tcchen.     And  now  whoever  can  run  to  Rome,  and 
bear  gold  out  of  the  lond,  and  strive,  and  plead,  and 
curse  for  tithcij,  and  other  temporal  profits,  that  bea 
cleped  « ith  antichrist's  clerks  rights  of  holy  church, 
slull  have  great  benefices  of  cure  of  many  thour^andl 
souls,  tlio  he  be  unable,  and  of  cursed  life,  and  wick- 
ed ensampleol  priile,  ofcovetisse,  glofony,  leachery,'| 
and  other  great  sins.     But  if  there  be  any  simply  [ 
man,  that  desireth  to  live  well,  and  techc  truly  God'i  ] 
law,  he  shall  ben  holden  an  hy]iocrite,  a  new  teacher, 
an  heretick,  and  not  suffered  to  come  to  any  bene-  i 
fice.     But  if  in  any  little  poor  place  he  liven  a  pooi*j 
life,  he  shall  be  so  pursued,  and  slandered,  that  h^i 
shall  be  put  out  by  wiles,  cantels,  frauds,  and  world'^l 
ly  violence,  and  imprisoned  or  brent.     And  if  lorda^l 
shulltn  present  clerks  to  benefices,  they  wolen  ha%'e 
commonly  gold  in  great  quantity,  and  holden  these 
curates  in  M>me  worldly  office,  and  suffren  the  wolvea  \ 
of  hell  to  slranglen  mens  souls,  so  that  they  liavei ' 
their  office  done  for  nought,  and  their  chap^^els  holden 
up  for  vain-glory  or  hypocrisy ;  and  yet  they  wolen 
not  |>iesent  a  clerk  able  of  God's  law,  and  of  good,] 
lite,  and  holy  ensampie  to  the  people;  but  a  kitchen-| 
clerk,  or  a  penny-clerk,  or  one  wise  in  building  cas- 
tles, or  other  worldly  doing;  tho  he  kun  not  read  I 
his  sauter,  and  knoweth  not  the  commandments  o^ 
God,  lie  sacraments  of  holy  church.     And  yet  soui« 
lonis^  to  colouren  their  symony  wole  not  take  for] 
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iiemselves,  but  kerchiefs  for  the  lady,'  or  a  palfray, 

jr  a  tun  of  wuie.     And  when  some  lords  woulden 

jrcserit  a  good  man,  tlicn  sotne  ladies  ben  means  to 

lave  a  dancer  presented,  or  a  tripper  on  ta[>its,  or 

rhunter,  or  a  huwker,  or  a  wild  player  of  summer 

( guiiibcls.     And  thus  it  seemeth,  that  both  prelates, 

ind  lords  commonly  makcn  some  cursed  antichrist, 

|Tor  a  (juick  licud  to  be  ujuster  of  Christ's  people, 

for  to  leaden  them  to  hell  to  Sathanas  their  master ; 

[fund  sutler  not  Christ's  disciples  to  teche  Chiist'a 

|Ciosj)cl  to  his  children  for  to  save  their  souls. 

liul  in  this  presenting  of  evil  curates,  and  holding 
of  curates  in  worldly  office,  letting  them  fro  tlieir 

fhostly  cure,  ben  three  degrees  of  traitery  agenst 
lod  and  iiis  people.     The  fivbt  is  in  prelates  and 
jrds,    that   lluis  hqUlen  curates  in  their  worldly 
I  office  ;  for  tliey  have  their  high  states  in  the  churcli, 
aiid  lordships,  for  to  purvey  true  curates  to  the  peo- 
j»Je,  and  to  meyntene  them  in  God's  law,  and  punish 
tbeiii,  if  they  faileu  in  tlieir  gliostly  cure,  and  by  this 
tlicy  liolden  tlieir  lord -hips  of  God.     Then  if  they 
niakeu  evil  curates,  and  iioldeo  them  in  tlieir  worldly 
office,  and  Ictten  them  to  lead  Gods  people  the 
rightful  v\ay  to  heaven,  buthctpen  them,  and  con- 
Atreyncn  them  to  lead  tlie  people  to  hell-ward,  by 
witljdrawiiig  of  God's  word,  and  by  evil  ensample 
geving,  liiey  ben  wciward  traytors  to  God  and  his 
peojik',  ^nd  vicars  of  Sathanas. — 2.  Yet  more  trai- 
tery is  in  false  cumtes,  that  geven  mede  or  liire  to 
comcn  into  such  worldly  oftices,  and  to  get  lordship 
and  maintenance  agenst  ordinances,  and  couchen  io 
lord's  courts  for  to  get  mo  latte  l)enelices,  and  pur- 
potien  not  spedly  to  do  their  ghostly  otlice.     M'oc  is 
to  the  lords  Uiat  ben  led  with  such  cursed  heretics, 
antichrists,  trayturs  of  God  and  his  people;   and 
traytors  to  lords  themselves ;  who  beu  so  blinded, 
ttmt  tJicy  jKTceivea  not  that  such  ti'aytors,  that  open* 
ly  Iku  fnlbc  to  God,  wolen  much  more  ben  false  to 
iLcw. — 3.  Uut  the  most  traitery  ii>  in  lalse  coufes- 
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sore,  that  sh.Wden  by  their  otfice  warn  prelates,  anfl 
,  lords  of  tliis  grcut  |>cril,  and  clerks  also  that  they 
holtlcii  none  such  curates  in  their  worldly  offices. 
For  they  don  not  this,  lest  they  lesen  lordship,  and 
friendship,  and  cjifts,  and  welfare  of  their  stinking 
bellv  ;  and  so  they  sellen  christen  souls  to  Satlianos, 
and  maken  |)relates  and  lords,  and  curates  to  live  in 
sin  and  traitery  agenst  God  and  his  people,  and 
deceiven  ibeni  in  their  souls  healtli,  and  meyntenen 
them  in  cursed  traitery  of  Crod  and  his  people;  and 
tlius  almost  all  the  world  goeth  to  hell  for  this  cursed 
symouy  of  false  confessors.    For  commonly  prelates, 
lords,  and  curates  ben  envenymed  widi  this  heresy  of 
symony,  and  never  done  very  repentance,  and  satis- 
faction therefore.     Fur  when  tlicy  have  a  fat  bene-  ^i 
ficc  gctcn  by  symony,  they  forsaken  it  not  as  they  bea|^| 
bounden  by  law,  but  wittingly  usen  forth  that  symon^^,^^ 
and  liven  in  riot,  covetisse,  and  pride,  and  don  not       1 
their  office  neither  in  good  ensample,   ne  in  true 
teching.     And  thus  antichrists  clerks,  enemies  of       j 
Christ,  and  his  people,  by  money,  and  flattering,  and       J 
fleshly  love,  gedring  to  tliem  leading  of  the  people, 
forbare  true  priests  to  teche  God's  law,  and  there- 
fore the  blind  leudcth  tl)c  blifid,  and  both  parts  ru 
nen  into  sin,  and  full  many  to  hell :   and  it  is  huga 
wonder  that  God  of  his  righteousness  destroyeth 
not  the  houses  of  prelates,   and  lords,  and  curates, 
as  Sodom  and  Gomor  for  heresie,  extortions,  ani 
otlier  curseiliiesses.     And  for  dread  of  this  sin,  anA 
many  mo,  some  poor  wretches  receive  no  benelicefr 
in  tliis  world. 


II.  Yet  tho  poor  priests  mighten  freely  getteaj. 
presentation  of  lords  to  have  benefices  with  cure 
souls,  they  dreaden  of  mispending  poor  mens  goods. i 
For  priests  oweu  to  hold  themselves  paido  with  food,  I 
and  cloathing,  as  St.  Paul  techeth ;  and  if  they  haveij 
more  it  is  poor  mens  goods,  as  their  own  law,  and! 
God's  law  feyn,  aod  they  ben  keepers  theieoli  ondJ 
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procurators  of  poor  men.     But  for  institution  and     cr 
jiuluction  lie  slmll  give  much  of  this  good,  that  is 
[|>our  men's,  to  bishops  officers,  archdeacons,  and 
afbcials.  that  ben  too  rich.     And  when  bishops  and 
[tlieir  officeis  coincn,  and  feynen  to  visit,  tho  they 
nourisheu  men  in  open  sin  for  annual  rent,  and  don 
Dot  their  office,  but  sellen  souls  to  Salhanas  for  mo- 
ney, wretched  curates  ben  ncded  to  l]isasten  them 
Iriciily,  and  give  procuracy  and  synage,  yea  against 
liod's  law,  and  man's,  and  reason,  and  their  own 
[conscience,  and  yet  they  shullen  not  be  suflbred  to 
1  teche  truly  God's  law  to  their  own  sujects,  and  warn 
iiein  of  !alse  prophets,  \\ho  dcceiven  them  both  in 
{belief  and  teching :  for  then  they  musten  crie  to  the 
Lpeoplb  the  great  sins  of  prelates ;  but  tliey  demcn 
[that  such  sad  reproving  of  sin  is  envy,  slandering  of 
1  prelates,  and  destroying  of  holy  churcli.    Also  many 
tiimes  their  patrons  willcn  look  to  be  feasted  of  such 
jcuratcs,  else  muken  them  lese  that  little  thing,  that 
rtliey  and  poor  men  shullen  live  by.     So  that  they 
I  shullen  not  sjiend  their  tithes  and  otlerings  after  good 
[conscience,  and  Clod's  laws,  but  waste  them  on  rich 
[and  idle  men.    Also  eche  good  day  commonly  these 
small  cuialcs  siiullun  have  letters  fro  their  ordinaries 
[to  summon,  and  to  curse  poor  men  for  nought,  but 
[for  covetisse  of  antichrists  clerks;   and  if  they  not 
snmonen  and  cur»en  them,  tho  tiiey  know  no  cause 
H'by,  tlicy  shullen  ben  hurted,  and  summoned  Iro 
day  to  dav,  fro  fir  place  to  farlhcr,  orcur-^ed,  or  lese 
tbeir  benefits  or  prolits.     I'or  else,  as  prelates  feinen, 
they  by  tlieir  rebeldy  shiilden  soon  destroy  prelates 
.jurisdiction,  power,  and  winning.     Also,  when  poor 
priests,  first  holy  of  life,  and  devout  in  their  prayers, 
beu  beneliced,  if  they  ben  not  busy  about  the  world 
t         ' '  great  feasts  to  rich  persons  and  vicai-s,  and 
I  iiid  gayly  an-ayed,  by  false  doom  of  the  world, 

titey  shullen  be  hated  and  hayncd  on  as  hounds,  and 
ech  man  redy  to  peire  them  in  name,  and  worldly 
goods,     bo  iDuuy  curseU  deceits  huUi  antichrist 
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brought  up  by  his  worldly  clerks  to  make  curates  to 
niispctide  poor  mens  goods,  and  not  truly  do  their 
office;  or  else  to  forsaken  all,  and  let  antichrists 
clerks,  as  lords  of  thh  world,  rob  the  poor  jjcople 
by  feyned  censures, and  teclie the  tends  lore  both  by 
open  preaching,  and  ensample  of  cursed  life.  ALso, 
if  such  curates  beu  stirred  to  learn  God's  law,  and 
teclie  tljcir  pari.shens  tlie  Gospel,  commonly  they 
shullen  get  no  leave  of  bishops,  but  for  gold ;  and 
when  they  .siiullen  most  profit  in  their  learning,  then 
shullen  they  be  clepid  at  home  at  the  prelate's  will. 
And  if  tiny  shullen  have  any  high  sacrament:*,  com- 
monly they  shulle  buy  them  « illi  poor  mens  goofis ; 
aiKl  ^  there  is  fiill  great  peril  of  evil  spending  of 
these  goods,  both  upon  prelates,  rich  men  of  tlie 
.country,  patrons,  parsons,  and  their  own  kyn,  for 
fame  of  the  world,  and  fur  shame,  and  evil  dcmin^ 
of  men.  And  ccrtes  it  is  great  wonder  that  Ciou, 
suftreih  so  Icng  this  sin  unpunished,  namely  of  pre- 
lates courts,  that  ben  decs  of  ttiieves,  and  hnders  of 
hell ;  and  so  of  tlieir  ofiicers,  tliat  ben  sotil  in  ma- 
lice and  covetisse ;  and  of  lords,  and  mighty  men, 
that  shuklen  destroy  Uiis  wrong  and  otlicr,  and 
meyntcnen  truth,  and  Gods  servants,  and  now 
ineyntcnen  antichrist's  fal-sness  and  his  clerks,  for 
part  of  the  winning.  Kut  certcs  God  suftreth  sucli 
hypocrites  and  tyrants  to  have  name  of  prelates  for 
great  sins  of  the  peo[)lc,  that  eche  part  lead  other 
to  hell  by  bhndncss  of  the  fend.  And  this  is  a 
thou.sand  time  more  vengeance,  tiian  if  God  shud 
destroy  bodily  botli  parts,  and  all  their  goods,  and 
eartli  therewith,  as  he  did  by  Sodom  and  Goraor. 
For  the  longer  that  tliey  liven  thus  in  sin,  the  greater 
pains  shullen  they  have  in  hell,  unless  tiiey  amenden 
tliem. — And  this  dread,  and  many  mo,  maken  aomo 
floor  priests  to  receiven  none  benefices. 


III.  But  yet  tho  poor  priests  mighten  have  freely 
prescntuiiou  of  lords,  and  beu  Loliien  by  uieynteuin^ 
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and  help  of  good  commons  fio  extortions 
of  prelates,  and  other  ujispcnding  of  these  goods, 
that  is  full  hard  in  this  reigning  of  antichrist's  clerks, 
.yet  tliey  dreden  sore  that  by  .singular  cure  ordained 
of  sinful  men  they  shulden  be  letted  fro  better  occu- 
pation, and  fro  more  profit  of  holy  church.  And 
tliis  is  the  most  dread  of  all;  for  they  liave  cure  and 
charge  at  the  full  of  (iod  to  help  tlicir  brethren  to 
heavenward,  both  by  teching,  praying,  and  cxaniple- 
geving.  And  it  ^eemeth  that  they  sliullen  most  easi- 
ly fulfill  tliis  by  general  cure  of  charity,  as  did  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  And  by  tliis  they  most  sikerly 
save  themselves^  and  help  their  brelliren:  and  they 
ben  fiec  to  tlce  fro  one  city  to  another,  when  they 
ben  pursued  of  antichrist's  clerks,  as  bidileth  Christ 
.in  the  (Josjjel.  And  they  may  best  without  challeng- 
ling  of  men  go  antl  dwell  among  the  people  where 
Ptliey  shullen  most  profit,  and  in  covenable  time  come, 
and  go  after  stirring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  be 
boundcn  by  sinful  mens  jurisdiction  fro  tiic  better 
doing.  Also  tliey  pursuen  Christ  and  his  apostles 
nearer,  in  taking  alms  w  ilfully  of  the  people  that  they 
tcchen,  than  in  talving  dymes  and  ofierings  by  cus- 
loius  that  sinful  men  ordeyneri,  and  uscn  now  in  the 
time  of  grace.  Also  this  is  more  medcful  on  botli 
sides  as  they  understonden  by  Christ's  life,  and  his 
Dpustles :  for  thus  the  people  gcveth  them  alms  more 
ivilfully  and  devoutly,  and  they  taken  it  more  mckely, 
and  ben  more  busy  to  lerne,  kepe  and  teche  God's 
law,  and  so  it  is  the  better  for  both  sides.  Also  by 
tliis  manner  might  and  shulde  the  people  geve  freely 
tlicir  alms  to  tiuc  priests  that  truly  kopcn  their  or- 
der, and  taughten  the  Gospel ;  anil  withdrawen  iro 
wicked  priests,  and  not  to  be  constreynetl  to  pay 
their  tithes,  and  olVrings  to  open  cursed  men  to 
meyntcne  them  in  their  open  cursedness.  And  thus 
liulde  symony,  covetisse,  and  idleness  of  worldly 
clerks  be  laid  do\Mi ;  and  holiness,  and  true  teching, 
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and  kno«iiig  of  God's  law  be  brou«^ht  in  both  in 
clerks  and  lewid  men :  also  thus  shuldt;  striving, 
jtleading,  and  cureing  for  dymes  and  oftrings,  and 
hate  and  dihcord  anion<»  priests,  and  lewid  nien  be 
ended ;  and  unity,  f^»eace,   and  charity  meyntened. 
Also  these  benefices,  by  this  course,  that  men  usen 
now,   bring  in  worldlincss,   and  needless  business 
about  worldly  offices,  that  Christ  and  his  ajwstles 
woldcn  never  taken  upon  them,  and  yet  they  weren 
more  mighty,  more  witty,  and  more  brenning  in 
charity  to  God,  and  to  the  people,  both  to  live  the 
best  manner  in  themselves,  and  to  teche  otlier  men. 
Also  covcti>6e,  and  world liness  of  the  people  shuldcn 
be  done  away ;  and  Christ's  poverty,  and  his  apos- 
tles, by  ensample  of  poor  life  of  clerks,  and  trust  in 
God,  and  desiring  of  heavenly  bliss,  shulde  rcgne  in 
Christen  people.     Also  tiien  shulde  priests  study 
holy  writt,  and  be  devout  in  their  prayers,  and  not 
be  caricd  away  « itli  new  offices,  and  uio  sacraments 
than  Chilit  used,  and  his  a|Xistles,  that  taughten  us 
all  trutl).     Also  mochil  blaspljemy  of  prelates,  and 
other  men  of  fcyned  obeilicncc,  and  nedless  swear- 
higs  made  to  worldly  prelntes  shulden  then  cessen, 
and  sovCreyn  obedience  to  God  and  his  law,  and 
eschewing  of  nedless  othes  shulde  regne  among 
christen  men.     Also  then  shulde  men  eschew  com- 
monly all  the  jwrils  said  before  in  the  first  chapter, 
ami  second,  and  many  thousand  mo,  and  live  in  clen- 
neRS,  and  sirtrness  of  conscience.    Also  then  shulde 
prit^ts  be  busy  to  seke  God's  worship  and  saving  of 
mens  soufe,  and  not  their  own  worldly  glory  and 
winning  of  worldly  di  itt.     Also  then  shuldcn  priests 
live  fike  to  angels,  as  they  ben  angels  of  office, 
whcreits  they  liven  now  as  swine  in  fleshly  lusts, 
and  turnen  agen  to  their  former  sins  for  abundance 
of  worldly  goods,   and    idleness  in   their  ghostly 
office,  Hnd  overmuch  business  about  this  wretched 
life. 
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For  these  dreads  and  many  thousand  mo,  and  cent. 
for  to  be  mo  like  to  Christ's  life  and  his  apostles,  y^^J^ 
and  for  to  profit  mo  to  their  own  souls  and  other 
mens,  some  poor  priests  thinken  with  God  to  tra- 
veile  about  where  they  shulden  most  profiten,  by 
evidence  that  God  geveth  them,  while  they  have 
time,  and  little  bodily  strength  and  youth.  Neth- 
less  they  damnen  not  curates  that  don  well  their 
office,  and  dwellen  where  they  shuUen  most  profit, 
and  techen  truly  and  stably  God's  law  agenst  false 
prophets,  and  cursed  fends  deceits. 

Christ,  for  his  endless  mercy,  help  his  priests  and 
common  people  to  beware  of  Antichrist's  deceits, 
and  go  even  the  right  way  to  heaven.  Amen,  Jesu, 
for  thy  endless  charity. 
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CHAP.    I. 
THE    LOLLARDS. 

TERMS  of  reproach  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
applied  to  real  Cliristians.  Lollard,  the  name 
given  to  the  followers  of  WicklifF,  is  to  be.  consi- 
dered as  one  of  them.  My  chief  reason  for  using 
it  is,  that  the  jx^rsons,  whose  story  is  the  subject  of 
this  chapter,  may  be  more  distinctly  defined. 

That  same  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  whose 
examination  of  Wickliff,  together  with  the  extraor- 
dinary circumsttmces,  which  attended  tliat  exami- 
nation, has  been  laid  before  the  reader,  afterwards 
became  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and,  in  tliat 
exalted  station,  employed  hinjself  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  asperity  against  the  disciples  of  the  man 
who,  by  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
had  escaped  his  vengeance.  King  Richard  ii.  also 
was  induced  to  patronize  this?  persecution,  though 
it  docs  not  appear  that  during  his  reign,  any  of  the 
I^ollards  were  actually  put  to  death.  'I'hat  the 
blind  fury  of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men  was 
thus,  for  a  time,  restrained  from  committing  the 
last  acts  of  injustice  and  barbarity,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
partly  to  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
may  be  called  the  political  father  of  the  Lollards ; 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  Anne,  the  consort 
of  Richard  ii.  and  sister  of  Wenccslaus,  king  of 
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Bohemia.  The  accounts  of  this  princess,  in  regard 
to  religion,  are  brief;  yet  thej"^  merit  our  particular 
attention,  because  they  seem  to  illustrate  the  course 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  paving  the  way  for  that 
connexion  between  England  and  liohemia,  l)y  which 
the  labours  of  Wicklift'  became  so  sqrvicuahle  in 
proi)agating  the  Gospel  in  the  latter  country.  She 
lived  with  king  Richard  about  eleven  years;  ^nd 
died  in  the  year  1 394,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  ,i]^*q^  °^ 
reign  *.  It  is  remarked  of  her,  that  she  had  in  her  iu 
possession  the  Gospels  in  the  English  language,  with  a.  d. 
four  learned  commentaries  upon  them.  At  her  '394 
funeral,  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York,  in  his  sermqn 
adverted  to  this  circumstance,  and  expressed  much 
surprise  at  it,  as  she  was  born  an  alien.  The  prelate 
added,  that  she  had  sent  to  him,  for  his  inspection 
and  judgment,  her  four  English  translations  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  he  had  found  them  true  and  faith-  '  * 
fill.  He  confessed  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  mar- 
vellous instance  of  godliness,  that  so  great  a  lady 
would  humbly  condescend  to  study  such  excellent 
books :  and  he  completed  his  encomium  by  declaring 
that  he  never  knew  a  woman  of  such  extraordinary 
piety.  In  the  same  sermon,  he  sharply  rebuked  the 
negligence  of  bishops  and  of  others. 

'ihis  relation  may  probably  induce  the  reader  to 
conjecture,  that  Arundel  himself  must  have  been 
almost  a  Ix)llard.  At  least  he  cannot  but  be  both 
surprised  and  mortified  to  find,  that  shortly  after 
the  death  of  the  good  queen  Anne,  this  same  prelate, 
to  the  utmost  of  liis  j)ower,  stirred  up  the  king  to 
harass,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  very 
persons  who  should  dare,  in  their  native  language, 
to  read  and  study  tlie  Gospels  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  inconsistencies  arc  not  uncommon  in  the 
annals  of  human  nature. 

About  the  same  time,  I  find  that  several  persons, 
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who  were  accused  of  holding  those  specularive 
tenets  of  ^^'ickliff,  which  I  have  allowed  to  be  in- 
defensible, did  however,  in  their  examinations,  per- 
fectly clear  iheuiselves  of  every  reasonable  suspi- 
cion of  factious  innovation*.  In  fact,  the  whole 
body  of  tiie  Lollards  in  general,  were  in  practice  so 
perfectly  void  of  offence,  that  speculative  errors 
formed  the  only  charge  that  could  be  brought  against 
them ;  aiid  even  in  regard  to  these  eiTors,  there 
seems  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  follo\vers  of 
"WickUfF  very  mucli  meliorated  tlie  sentiments  of 
their  master  and  leader.  Only  for  tlie  Gospel's 
sake  they  sufllered ;  whatever  might  be  llic  pretences 
of  their  enemies. 

In  tlie  year  1397  died  John  de  Trevisa,  a  gen- 
tleman born  at  Crocadon,  in  Cornwall ;  a  secular 
priest,  and  vicar  of  iicrkeley ;  a  man,  who  trans- 
lated many  voluminous  wriinigs,  and  particularly 
the  Bible  in  the  English  language.  Thomas,  lord 
Uerkeley,  his  patron,  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  last-mentioned  work.  This  nobleman  appears 
to  have  had  a  regard  for  the  written  word  of  Ciod, 
which  was  little  lead  or  known  in  that  age.  He  had 
the  apocalypse,  in  Latin  and  French,  inscribed  on 
tlie  walls  of  his  chapel  at  Berkeley.  Trevisa  was, 
also,  distinguished  for  his  aversion  to  the  monastic 
systeui.  "  Christ,"  said  he,  "  sent  apostles  and 
presbyters,  not  monks  and  mendicant  friars."  He 
died  in  peace,  almost  ninety  years  old.  Though 
neither  tliis  clergyman  nor  his  patron  are  usually 
ranked  among  Lollards,  yet  do  they  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  theii"  piety  and  vene- 
ration for  the  Scriptures  to  deserve  a  place  in  tliese 
memoirs.  The  period  of  history  we  are  revievting, 
is  not  so  fruitful  in  godliness,  as  to  allow  us  to 
pass  over  in  silence  such  examples  as  tliese  f. 
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Richard  11.  beinj*  deposed,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  cknt. 
die  son  of  that  same  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  .  ^^'' 
patronised  WiekUft',  usur|)ed  the  throne  in  tiie  year  nenry  iv. 
1399  ;  and,  siiortly  after,  was  crowned  by  Arundel,  "»«ifp»  "4 
then  archbi8ho|)  of  Canterbury.  Both  the  kinjj  and  . 
the  archbishop  liad  demonstrated  by  their  conduct, 
that  tliey  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  tiling  to 
their  ambition.  It  is  not  therefore  matter  of  sur- 
prise, either  that  the  murderer  of  l<ing  Richard  should 
proceed  to  persecute,  with  extreme  barbarity,  the 
lojllards,  wiiou)  his  father  had  so  zealously  pro- 
tected; or  that  the  archbishop,  who  had  supported 
the  usurper  in  his  iniquitous  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  should  also  concur  widi  him  in  his  plan  to 
crusii  tiiose  reformers.  Tl»e  power  of  the  iiierarchy 
was  formidable  to  all  men ;  and  every  one,  who 
thirsted  after  secular  greatness,  found  himself  obliged, 
by  political  necessity,  whicli  is  the  primary  law 
of  unprincipled  men,  to  court  that  power,  and 
to  obey  its  most  unreasonable  commands.  Thus 
influenced,  Henry  iv.  and  Arundel  coumu'nced  a 
persecution  more  terrible  than  any,  w  bich  had  ever 
been  known  under  the  llnglish  kin^^s.  \^'illiam 
Sawtre  was  the  first  man  who  was  burnt  in  Eng- 
land for  opposing  the  abominations  of  popery.  He 
was  a  rleriiynum  in  London,  wlw  openly  taught  the 
doctiines  of  V\  icklilf.  And,  though,  through  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  he  had  revoked  and 
abjured  those  doctrines  before  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, he  afterwards  recovered  so  mucii  strength  of 
mind,  as  to  incur  a  second  prosecution  for  his  open 
confession  of  Lvanj^elicul  truth  before  the  arch- 
bishoj).  Amonf^  other  charges,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  recount,  this  was  one ;  "  he  liad  declared, 
that  a  priest  was  more  bound  to  preach  tlie  word  of 
God,  than  to  recite  particular  services  at  certain 
canonical  hours*.""     Sucli  tt-as  tlic   genius  of  the 
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reigning  superstition  !  The  ex|)osition  of  the  word  of 
God  was  looked  on  as  a  small  matter,  in  compari- 
son of  the  customary  formalities.  Sawtre,  olorjing 
in  tiie  cross  of  Ciirist,  and  strengthened  by  divine 
grace,  suffered  the  tlames  of  martyrdom  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  fourteen  hundred  *. 

The  name  of  John  Badby,  a  low  and  illiterate 
workman,  well  ileservcs  to  be  recorded  for  the 
honour  of  divine  truth.  Arundel  took  serious  pains 
to  persuade  lihn,  that  tJie  consecrated  bread  wa^ 
really  and  properly  tlie  body  of  Christ.  "  After 
the  consecration,  it  rcmainethf."  said  Badby,  "  the 
same  material  bread  which  it  was  before ;  never- 
theless it  is  a  sign  or  sacrament  of  the  living  God. 
I  believe  the  O.iinipotcnt  God  in  Trinity  to  be  one. 
]Jut  if  every  consecrated  host  be  the  l\ord's  l)ody, 
tlien  there  are  twenty  thousand  gods  in  I-lngland." 
After  he  had  been  delivered  to  the  secular  power 
by  the  bishops,  he  was,  by  tlie  king's  writ,  con- 
demned to  be  burned.  The  prince  of  \\'^ales,  hap- 
pening to  be  present,  very  earnestly  e.\horled  liim  to 
recant,  adding  the  most  terrible  menaces  of  the 
vengeance  which  would  oveitake  him,  if  he.  should 
continue  in  his  obstinacy.  Badby,  however,  was 
inflexible.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  fire,  he  cried, 
Mercy  T  'J'he  prince,  supposing  that  he  was  intreat- 
ing  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  ordered  the  fire  to  he 
quenched.  *'  Will  you  forsal^e  heresy,"  said  young 
Henry ;  "  and  will  you  conlorm  to  the  faith  of  tlie 
holychurcli?  If  you  will,  you  shall  have  a  yearly 
stipend  out  of  tlie  king's  treasury."  'i'he  martyr 
was  unmoved ;  and  Henry,  in  a  rage,  declared, 
tliat  he  might  now  look  fer  no  favour.  Badby 
gloriously  finished  his  course  in  the  flames. 

It  was  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  strength  of 
Christ  made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  a  striking 
proof  that  God  hath  chosen  tlie  foolish  things  of  the 

•  Wilkins,  Convoc.  p.  254 — 260. 
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.world  to  confound  the,.Hise,  that  a  simple  artificer 
should  sustaiu  the  most  cruel  torments  with  patience 
and  serenity,  not  6nly  in  defence  of  divine  truth, 
.  but  also  of  common  sense ;  while  the  most  dignified 
characters  in  the  kingdom,  and  among  tiv'se,  tlie 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  renowned  Henry  V. 
gloried  in  defending  one  of  the  most  egregious  ab^ 
surdities  that  ever  disgraced  the  human  understand- 
ing. What  are  ail  his  victories  and  triumphs,  of 
.which  English  history  is  so  proud,  compared  with 
.the  grace  which  appeared  in  fiadby ! 

The  conflict  was  now  grown  serious,  and  it  be- 
hoved Henry  to  exercise  the  most  rigorous  measures 
of  prevention,  if  he  intended  to  repress  all  imiova^ 
tion,  and  to  protect  the  established  ecclesiastical 
.system.  Accordingly,  he  published  a  severe  statute, 
by  which  grievous  pains  and  penalties  were  to  be 
inflicted  on  all,  who  should  dare  to  defend  or  encou- 
rage the  tmiets  of  WicklifF;  and  this,  in  conjunction 
with  a  constitution  of  Arundel,  too  tedious  *  to  be 
recited,  seemed  to  threaten  the  total  extinction  of 
the  heresy  stt  called.  The  persecutors  were  ex-r 
tremely  active ;  and  many  persons  through  fear 
recanted ;  but  worthies  were  still  found,  who  con- 
tinued taithful  unto  death. 

In  the  year  1413  died  Henry  iv. — His  successor    Deaib  of 
Henry  V.  trotic   in  his   steps,    and  countenanced  ■"""'■''  '*• 
Arundel,  in  his  plans  of  extirpating  the  Lollai'ds,       '  ^' 
and  of  supporting  the  existing  hierarchy  by  penal      ^  ^' 
coercions.    In  the  first  year  of  the  new  king's  reigir, 
this  archbishop  collected  in   St.  Paul's  church  at 
London,  a  universal  synod  of  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England.     The   principal  object  of  the 
assembly  was  to  repress  the  growing  sect ;  and,  as 
sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  had  on  all  occa- 
sions discovered  a  partiality  for  these  refoiniers,  ttie 
resentment  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  whole  body 
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of   ihe   clergy,    was    particularly  levelled   at  th»| 
nobleman.    Certainly,  at  that  time,  no  man  in  £ng-] 
land  was  more  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics.     For] 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions.     He  had  very 
much  distinguished  himself  in  opposing  tiie  abuse* 
of  popery.     At  a  great  expence,  lie  had  collected, 
transcribed,  and  dispersed,  the  works  of  Wicklitf  i 
among  tlie  common  fieople  without  reserve;  and  it  i 
was  well  known  that  he  maintained  a  great  number 
of  itinerant  preachers  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country, 
particularly  in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
London  and  Hereford  *. 

But  lord  Cobliam  was  a  favourite  botli  of  thci 
king  and  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  to  effect  his 
destruction  was  an  undertaking  that  required  much 
caution.     The  archbishop  however  was  in  earnest, 
and  he  concerted  his  measures  with  prudence. 

His  first  step  was  to  procure  the  royal  maiidate^ 
for  sending  commissioners  to  Oxford,  whose  busi- 
ness should  be  to  examine  and  report  tiie  progress 
of  heresy.     These  commissioners  are,  by  Mr.  Fox, 
not  improperly  called   "  the  twelve  inquisitors  oif  i 
heresies."  'i'lie  issue  of  their  inquiries  proved  highly  I 
ungrateful  to  the  hierarchy.    They  found  Oxford 
overrun  whh  heretics:  they  were,  indeed,  respect- 1 
fully  received  by  the  rulers  of  the  university,  but  tliej 
opinions  of  Wicklitf  had  made  their  way  among  the  I 
junior  students;    and  tlic  talents  and  integrity  of  I 
their  master  were  held  in  hiuh  esteem  and  admi- 
ration by  his  disciples.      This    information,    witii 
many  other  minute  particulars,  Arundel  laid  before 
the    grand  convocation,  who,  alter    long  debates, 
detennined,   that,  without  delay,  the  lord  Cobham 
should  be  prosecuted  as  a  heretic.     Him  they  con- 
sidered as  the  great  ofiender :  to  his  influence  they 
ascribed  the  growth  of  heresy  :  he  w  as  not  only, 
they  said,   an  avowed  heretic  himself;    but,  -by 
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Stipends  encouraged  scholars  from  Oxford,  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions,  many  ot  which  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  sentimenli  of  llie  holy  cliurch  of 
Rome;  and  lastly,  he  employed  the  disciples  of 
Wickliff  in  preaching,  lhou<^h  tliey  ha<l  not  obtained 
tiie  licences  ot'  their  respective  bisljops  for  that 
purpose.  ^V'iUJ  great  solemnity  a  copy  of  each  of 
Wicklift's  works  was  puhhcly  burnt,  by  the  enraged 
archbishop,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  people ;  and  it  happened  that  one  of  thf  books 
burnt  on  this  occasi  ju,  luid  belonged  to  lord  Cob- 
ham.  This  circumstiuiee  tendetl  much  to  conBrni 
the  assembly  in  their  beHef  tlmt  that  nobleman  was 
a  great  encourager  of  the  LxjUards  *. 

At  the  moment  when  the  convocation  seemed 
almost  in  a  flame,  ami  were  vowing  vengeance 
against  lord  Cohliain,  some  of  the  more  cool  and 
discreet  members  are  said  to  have  suggested  tlie 
propriety  of  sounding  how  the  young  king  would 
relish  the  mca<iurcs  tliey  had  in  view,  before  they 
should  proceed  any  further.  Anniilel  instantly 
saw  the  wisiioni  of  this  advice,  and  he  resolved  to 
follow  it. 

For  llic  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  his  proceed- 
iiigs,  this  aiUul  primate,  at  the  iiead  of  a  great 
number  of  dignihcd  ecclesia.Hiics  complained  most 
grievously  to  Henry,  of  the  heretic  d  practices  ol  liis 
favourite  servant  lord  Cobham,  and  iutreated  his 
niaJLSty  to  con-^cnt  to  the  prosecution  of  so  incor- 
rigible an  olli-nder. 

The  allectioife  of  the  king  appear  to  have  been, 
in  some  measure,  already  aiienated  frouj  tiiis  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  :  Mr.  Fox  observes  |",  that  he  gently 
it&tene<l  to  those  *'  blooil-thirsty  prelates,  and  far 
otherwise  tiian  became  his  princely  dignity."  But 
lljere  is  a  circumstance,  Mhicb  secuis  to  have  escaped 
tiie  notice  of  this  diligent  searcher  into  ancient  re- 
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cords.  Through  the  management  of  the  archbishop, 
the  king's  mind  was  previously  impressed  with 
strong  suspicions  of  Jord  Cobham's  heresy  and  en- 
mity to  the  church.  That  very  book  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  said  to  belong  to  this  excellent 
man,  and  which  the  convocation  condemned  to  the 
flames,  was  read  aloud  before- the  king,  the  bisliops 
and  the  temporal  peers  of  the  realm  :  And  the 
fragment  of  the  account  of  these  proceedings  in- 
forms us,  that  Henry  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  the 
recital ;  and  declared  that,  in  his  life,  he  never  heard 
such  horrid  heresy*.  However,  in  consideration  of 
ihe  high  birth,  military  rank,  and  good  services  of  sir 
John  Oldcastle,  the  king  enjoined  the  convocation 
to  deal  favourably  with  him,  and  to  desist  from  all 
further  process  for  some  days :  He  wished  to  restore 
-  him  to  the  unity  of  tlie  church  without  rigour  or  dis- 
grace ;  and  he  promised,  that  he  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  send  privately  for  the  honourable  knight, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  his 
errors.  * 
The  king  The  king  kept  his  promise,  and  is  said  to  have 
•ttempts  to  yggjj  every  arsuuient  he  could  think  of,  to  convince 
"kni^^hu  him  of  the  high  offence  of  separating  from  the 
church ;  and  at  last,  to  have  pathetically  exhorted 
him  to  retract  and  submit,  as  an  obedient  child  to 
his  holy  mother.  The  answer  of  the  knight  is  very 
expressive  of  the  frank  and  open  intrepidity  whicFi 
distinguished  his  character.  "  \'ou  I  am  always 
most  ready  to  obey,*'  said  he,  "  because  you  arc 
:  the  appointed  minister  of  God,  and  bear  the  sword 
for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers.  But,  as  to  the 
pope  and  his  spiritual  dominion,  I  owe  them  no 
obedience,  nor  will  I  pay  them  any  ;  for  as  sure  as 
God's  word  is  true,  to  me  it  is  fully  evident,  that 
the  pope  of  Rome  is  the  great  antichrist,  foretold  in 
Holy  Writ,  the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adversary 

*  FragmcDtum  Convoc.  Cantuar.    A&vndel. 
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of  God,  and  the  abomination  standing  in  the  holy 
place."  The  extreme  ignorance  of  Henry  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  by  no  means  disposed  him  to  relish 
such  an  answer  as  this :  he  immediately  turned 
away  from  him  in  visible  displeasure,  and  gave  up 
the  disciple  of  Widdiff  to  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  *. 

Arundel,  supported  by  the  sovereign  power,  sent 
a  citation  to  the  castle  pf  Cowling,  where  lord  Cob- 
ham  then  resided.  £ut  feudal  ideas  were  at  that 
time  no  less  fashionable  than  those  of  ecclesiastical 
domination.  The  high-spirited  nobleman  availed 
himself  of  his  privileges,  and  refused  adrhission  to 
the  messenger.  The^  archbishop  then  cited  him  f, 
by  letters  athxed  to  the  great  gates  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rochester;  but  lord  Cobham  still  disregarded 
the  mandate.  Arundel,  in  a  rage,  excommunicated 
him  for  contumacy,  and  demanded  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power  to  apprehend  him. 

Cobham,  alarmed  at  length  at  the  approaching 
storm,  put  in  writing  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
delivered  it  to  the  king,  and  intreated  his  majesty 
to  judge  for  himself,  whether  he  had  merited  all  this 
rough  treatment.  The  king  coldly  ordered  the 
written  confession  to  be  delivered  to  the  archbishop. 
Lord  Cobham  then  olVered  to  bring  a  liundred 
knights,  \\  ho  would  bear  testimony  to  the  innocence 
of  his  lif<i  and  opinions.  When  these  expedients 
had  failed,  lie  assumed  a  higher  strain,  and  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted,  as  was  usual  in  less 
matters,  to  vindicate  his  innocence  by  tlie  law  of 
arms.  He  said  he  was  ready,  "  in  the  quarrel  of  i>ord 
his  failh,"  to  tight  for  life  or  death,  with  any  man  timiil"^'. 
living,  the  king  and  the  lords  of  his  council  bchig 
excepted. 

Notiiing  can  be  said  by  way  of  extenuating  so 
gross  an  absurdity, -except  that  he  had  been  educated 
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in  the  military  habits  of  the  fourteenth  centtiry.  And 
such  was  the  n  retched  state  ot  society  in  tlie  reign 
of  Henry  V.  whose  history  we  are  accustomed  to 
read  with  so  much  pride  and  admiration,  that  no 
method  of  defence  remainpd  tor  this  Christian  hero, 
.but  what  was  as  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  justice  and 
equity,  as  tliat  hy  which  he  was  persecuted.  In  the 
issue,  Coliham  was  arrestotl  by  the  kind's  express 
order,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
very  zealous  and  honest  Mr.  fox  *,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  first  examination. 

On  the  day  atipointed,  Thomas  Arundel,  the  arch- 
bishop, "  sittinfi  in  C'tiiaplias'  room,  in  the  chapter- 
house at  St.  Paul's,"  w'itii  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester,  sir  Robert  Morley  brought  ))ersonally 
before  liim  lord  Cobham,  and  left  him  there  for  the 
time.  Sir,  said  the  primate,  you  stand  here,  botli 
detected  of  heresies,  aiid  aLst»  excommunicated  for 
contumacy.  Notwithstandinji;,  we  have,  as  yet, 
neither  sliown  ourselves  umvilling  to  give  you  abso- 
lution, uor  yet  do  to  this  hour,  provitled  you  \^o^ld 
meekly  ask  for  it. 

Lord  Cohham  took  no  notice  of  this  offer,  but 
desired  permission  to  read  an  account  of  his  faith, 
which  had  long  been  settled,  and  which  he  intended 
to  stand  to.  He  thtii  took  out  ot  his  bosom  a 
ccitaio  writing  respecting  Uie  articles  whereof  he 
was  accused,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  delivered 
the  same  to  the  archbishop. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were,  in  substance, 
these: 

1.  That  the  most  worshipful  sacrament  of  the 
altar  is  Christs  body  in  the  form  of  bread. 

2.  That  every  man,  wlio  would  be  saved,  must 
forsake  sin,  and  do  penance  for  sins  already  com- 
mitted, with  true  and  very  sincere  contrition. 

3.  That  images  might  be  allowable  to  represent 
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trad  give  men  lively  ideas  of  the  passion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  martjTdom  and  good 
Kves  of  Saints ;  but,  that  if  any  man  gave  that 
worship  to  dead  images  which  was  due  only  to 
God,  or  put  such  hope  or  trust  in  the  help  of 
ihenj  as  he  should  do  in  God,  he  became  a  grie- 
vous idolater. 

4.  That  the  matter  of  pilgrimages  might  be  settled 
ill  few  words.  A  man  may  spend  all  his  days  in  pil- 
<»riraages,  and  lose  his  soul  at  last:  but  he,  that 
knows  the  holy  commandments  of  God  and  keepeth 
tliem  to  the  end,  sliall  be  saved,  though  he  never 
visited  the  shrines  of  saints,  as  men  now  do  in  their 
pilgrimages  to  Canterbury,  Rome,  and  other  places. 

Then  the  archbishop  informed  the  prisoner,  tliat, 
though  there  were  many  good  things  contained  in  his 
paper,  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  respecting 
several  other  articles  of  belief;  and  that  upon  these 
also  his  opinion  would  be  expected.  As  a  direction 
to  his  faith,  he  promised  to  send  him,  in  writing,  the 
clear  determinations  of  the  church;  and  he  warned 
bim  verj'  particularly,  to  attend  to  tRis  point ;  namely, 
whether,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  material 
bread  did,  or  did  not,  remain,  after  the  words  of 
consecration. 

The  gross  snpci-stition  and  imscriptural  notions 
of  the  church  at  thai  time,  arc  strikingly  exhibited 
in  ti)is  autlieniic  delcrmioation  01"  the  primate  and 
clcrg}',  M  hich,  according  to  promise,  was  sent  to  the 
lord  Cobham  in  the  Tower. 

1.  The  failh  and  determination  of  the  Holy 
Church,  touching  the  blissful  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
is  tliis,  that  after  the  san-amenla!  words  be  once 
spoken,  by  a  [iriest  in  his  Mass,  "  the  material  bread, 
that  was  before  bread,  is  turned  into  Christ's  very 
body;  and  tlie  material  wine,  that  was  before  wine, 
is  turned  into  Christ's  veiy  blood."  And  so  th(;ro 
iuiiaioelli,  thencefotlh,  neither  material  bread,  nor 
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material  wine,  which  were  there  before  the  sacni> 
mental  words  were  spoken. 

2.  Every  christian  man  living  here  bodily  on 
earth,  ought  to  confess  to  a  priest  ordained  by  the 
church,  if  he  can  come  to  Lim.  - 

3.  Christ  ordained  St  Peter  to  be  his  vicar  here 
on  earth,  whose  See  is  the  holy  Church  of  Rome : 
And  he  granted  that  the  same  power,  which  he  gave 
to  Peter,  should  succeed  to  all  Peter's  successors ; 
whom  we  now  call  popes  of  Rome ; . . .  and  whom 
christian  men  ought  to  obey,  after  the  laws  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

4.  Lastly,  Holy  Church  hath  determined,  tliat  it 
is  meritorious  to  a  christiaaman  to  go  on  a  pilgrim- 

•  age  to  holy  places ;  and  there  to  worship  holy  re- 
liques,  and  images  of  saints,  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
confessors,  approved  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
i-ord  On  Monday,   the   day  appointed  for  the  next 

Cobhmm's  examination,  Arundel  accosted  lord  Cobham  with 
ainatiou.  an  appearance  01  great  mildness,  and  put  hun  m 
miiid,  that,  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  he  had  in- 
formed him,  he  was  "  accursed  for  contumacy  and 
disobedience  to  the  holy  church ;"  and  had  expected 
he  would  at  that  time  have  meekly  requested  abso- 
lution. The  archbishop  then  declared,  that  even 
now  it  was  not  too  late  to  make  the  same  request, 
provided  it  nas  made  in  due  form,  as  the  church 
had  ordained  *. 

Amidst  this  very  interesting  narrative,  let  not  my 
reader  for  a  nionjent  forget,  that  his  historian  is 
always  in  quest  of  evidences  of  the  true  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  exciiipliiicd  in  practice.  The  trial  of  lord 
Cobham,  tr.oup;h  in  many  points  of  view,  a  gloomy 
ta!e,  aUords  a  rcmarkahie  and  a  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  this  sort.  This  exemplary  kniglit  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  the  humility  of  a  Christian, 
as  \vcll  as  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  :  for,  he  not  only 
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faithfully  protested  against  tlic  idolatry  of  the  times, 
the  fictitious  ahsohitions,  and  various  conii|)tion3  of 
popery,  by  »\  Inch  the  crt-aturci>  of  the  pope  extorted 
the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  die  kingdom  ;  but 
he  also  openly  madi.'  such  penitential  dtrlaratiuns, 
and  aflectingacknoHledmnenti  of  havinj;  personally 
broken  God's  couitnandments,  as  imply  much  salu- 
tary sclf-knowledi»e  and  self-abasement,  strong  con- 
victions of  sin,  and  bitter  sorrow  for  the  san)e,  toge- 
ther with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

''  I  never  yet  trespassed  against  you,  said  this 
intrepid  servant  of  God ;  and  therefore  1  do  not  feel 
the  want  of  vour  absolution."'  lie  then  kneeled 
down  on  the  pavement ;  and  lifting  up  hi.-v  bands  to 
heaven,  he  said,  "  I  confess  myself  here  unto  thee, 
my  eternal  living  God,  that  I  iiavc  been  a  grievous 
sinner:  How  often  in  my  frail  youth  have  I  ofl'cnd- 
ed  thee  by  imgoverned  passions,  pride,  concupis- 
cence, intem[»erancc !  How  often  have  I  been 
drawn  "mto  horrible  sin  by  anger,  and  how  many  of 
my  fellow-creatures  have  I  injured  from  this  cause! 
Good  Lord,  I  humbly  ask  tliee  mercy:  here  I  need 
absolution." 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  be  then  stood  up,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  "  Lo!  these  are  your 
guides,  good  people.  Take  notice ;  for  the  viola- 
tion of  God's  holy  lawand-iiis  great  commandment?, 
they  never  cursed  me :  but,  for  their  own  arbitrary 
appointments  and  traditions,  they  most  cruelly  treat 
me  and  other  men.  Let  them,  however,  reniemfx;r, 
that  Christ's  denunciations  against  tlie  Pharisees 
shall  all  be  fulfilled." 

The  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  the  vehemence 
of  his  expression,  threw  the  court  into  some  confu- 
sion. Alter  the  primate  had  recovered  himseli,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  prisoner  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  "  Do  you  believe, 
that  after  the  words  of  consecration  tliere  rciuuins 
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Bny  MATEUiAi.  bread?"  *'  The  Scriptures,  said 
Cobham.  make  no  mention  of  material  bread; 
I  believe,  that  (-hrist's  body  remains  in  the  form 
of  bread.  In  tlie  sacrament  there  is  both  Christ's 
body  and  the  bread :  tlie  bread  is  the  thing  that  we 
see  with  our  eyes;  but  the  body  of  Christ  is  hid, 
and  only  to  be  seen  by  faith*."  Upon  which,  with 
one  voice,  they  cried,  Heresy !  heresy !  One  of  the 
bijvhops,  in  particuhir,  said  vehemently,  "That it  was 
a  foul  heresy  to  call  it  bread."  Cobham  answered 
smartly,  "  St.  Paul,  the  aposlle,  was  as  wise  a  man 
as  you,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  Christian ;  and  yet 
he  culls  it  BRKAD.  The  bread,  saith  he,  that  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  bodv  of 
Christ?  To  hv  short  with  you;  I  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures most  corilially,  but  I  have  no  belief  in  your 
lordly  laws  and  idle  determinations:  ye  are  no  jiart 
of  Christ's  holy  church,  as  your  deeds  do  plainly 
show ."  Doctor  Walden,  the  prior  of  the  Carme- 
lites, and  ^\'i(•kliJ!"'s  threat  enemy,  now  lost  all  pa- 
tience; and  exclaimed,  "  What  rash  and  desperate 
jHJople  are  tliese  followers  of  Wicklitt!" 

"  Before  God  and  man,  replied  Cobban),  I  solemnly 
here  profess,  that  till  1  knew  Wicklift",  whose  judg- 
ment ye  so  highly  disdain,  I  never  abstained  from 
sin;  but  after  I  became  acquainted  with  that  virtuous 
mail  and  his  despised  doctrines,  it  hatJi  Ijcen  other- 
wise w  ith  me ;  so  much  grace  could  1  never  find  in 
all  your  pompons  instructions." 

"  It  weru  hai'd,"  said  Walden,  "  that  in  an  age  of 
so  many  learned  instructors,  you  should  have  had  no 
grace  to  amend  your  life,  till  you  lieard  tlie  devil 
preach," 

"  Your  fathers,"  said  Cobham,  *'  the  old  Phari- 
sees, ascribed  Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and 
his  doctriuc^  to  tlic  devil.     Go  on;  and,  like  them, 

•  The  learned  reader  cannot  fail  to  obiervc,  that  both 
Wickliff  and  bis  followers,  geetn  sometimes  to  lean  to  the 
noticn  of  cox^ubsiaatiation.' 
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ascribe  every  good  thing  to  the  devil.  Go  on,  and  cent. 
pronounce  every  man  a  heretic,  who  rebukes  your 
vicious  lives.  Pray,  what  warrant  have  you  from 
Scripture,  for  this  very  act  you  are  now  about  ? 
Where  is  it  written  ih  all  God's  law,  that  you  may 
thus  sit  in  judgriient  upon  the  life  of  man?  ilold — 
perhaps  you  will  quote  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  who 
iat  upon  Christ  and  his  apostles ! " 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  said  ohe  of  the  doctors  of  lavfr,  "and 
Christ  too,  for  he  judged  Judas." 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  did,"  said  lord  Cobhairi. 
"  Judds  Judged  himself,  and  thereupon  went  out 
and  hanged  himself  Indeed  Christ  pronounced  a 
wo  against  him,  for  his  covetousness,  as  he  does  still 
against  you,  who  follow  Judas'  steps." 

The  exahiinations  of  lord  Cobham  are  unmcasur- 
ably  prolix.  1  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  select  such 
passages  from  the  tedious  accounts*,  as  might  best 
indicate  the  real  dispositions  of  this  defender  of 
THE  FAITH.  Though  intrepid  and  high  spirited  to 
the  last,  he  appears  not  to  have  given  his  enemies 
any  advantage  over  bim,  by  using  rude  and  coarse 
language',  or  by  bursts  of  passion.  The  proud  and 
ferocious  spirit  of  an  ill-educated  soldier  seems  to 
have  been  melted  down  into  the  meekness  and  hu- 
mility of  the  Christian.  His  reproof  of  his  judges 
was  severe,  but  perfectly  just :  His  deep  and  ani- 
mated confession  of  his  sins  is  both  affecting  and 
instructive ;  and  his  bold  testimony,  in  those  trying 
moments,  to  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  clia- 
racter  so  obnoxious  to  liis  ecclesiastical  judges  as 
that  of  Wickliff,  is  exceedingly  honourable  to  the 
memory  both  of  the  master  and  tlie  scholar.  I 
need  not  add,  the  same  testimony  covers  their 
cruel  and  relentless  adversaries  with  shame  and 
di;?a;race. 

*  I  ^erierrtlly  give  the  very  words ;  tliougli  sometime!,  for 
the  Sil./  ol  biovity,  onlv  llie  Mibbtancc :  and  sometimes  I 
put  a  luudern  pbrasc  in  the  place  of  one  now  antiquated. 
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We  have  scon,  tliat  lord  Cobliam,  in  the  process 
of  his  trial,  hinted  at  the  lessons  of  divine  grace, 
which  he  hud  karnt  in  the  school  of  Wickliff.  The 
intimation  is  by  no  means  obscure;  yet  every  pious 
reader,  at  the  same  time  lliat  he  is  delighted  with 
finding  this  evidence  of  the  sound  Christianity  of 
Cobham,  will  lament  with  nie,  that  there  is  not,  on 
record,  a  larger  and  mure  distinct  account  both  of 
his  conversion,  and  of  his  private  life  and  conver- 
sation. Such  an  account  would  give  us  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  religious  character  of  this  disciple 
ofWicklift"  and  might  probably  throw  more  light 
also  on  the  practical  tenets  of  that  early  reformer. 

But  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  documents  we 
have.  That  distinct  and  impressive  declaration  of 
lord  Cobhau),  concerning  the  change  in  his  life  from 
sin  to  the  service  of  the  living  God,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  awful  and  peculiar  circumstances  in  whicli  it 
was  made,  is  in  itself  an  inestimable  fragment  of 
ecclesiastical  biography.  This  is  that  testimony  of 
cxjjerience,  which  invincibly  confirms  every  real 
Christian  in  the  belief  of  the  trutli  of  the  doctrine, 
which  he  has  been  taught.  He  may  be  baffled  in 
argument  by  men  more  acute  and  sagacious  than 
himself;  he  maybe  erroneous  in  many  less  matters; 
he  may  want  both  learning  and  eloquence  to  defend 
that  which  he  believes;  but  the  doctrines  of  grace 
he  knows  to  be  of  God,  by  the  change  which  they 
have  wrought  in  his  soul.  In  this  proof  he  knows  all 
other  views  of  religion,  whether  nominally  christian 
er  not,  do  toUdly  fail. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  long  and  iniquitous  trial, 
the  behaviour  of  lord  Cobliam  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  temjX'rs  he  had  exhibited  during  the 
course  of  it.  There  remained  the  same  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  ami  the  same  christian  se- 
renity and  resignation.  Some  of  the  last  questions 
xvhich  were  put  to  him,  respected  the  worship  of  the 
caoss;  and  his  answers  prove  tliat  neither  the  acute- 
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ness  of  his  genius  was  blunted,  nor  the  soh'dity  of 
his  judgment  impaired. 

One  of  the  friars  asked  iiim,  w  hether  he  was  ready 
to  worship  the  Cross  upon  which  Christ  died. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  lord  Cobham. 

But  suppose  it  was  here  at  tliis  moment  ?  said  the 
friar. 

A  wise  man  indeed,  said  Cobham,  to  put  me  such 
a  question ;  and  yet  he  himself  docs  not  know  where 
the  thing  is!  But,  tell  me,  I  pray,  what  sort  of 
worship  do  I  owe  to  it  ? 

One  of  the  conclave  ansn'ered  ;  Such  worship  as 
St.  Paul  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  Ciod  forbid  that 
I  should  glory  save  in  tlie  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Right,  replied  Cobham,  and  stretched  out  his 
arms;  that  is  the  true  and  tljc  very  cross ;  far 
better  than  vour  cross  of  wood. 

Sir,  said  the  bishop  of  London,  you  know  very 
well  that  Chri.st  died  upon  a  material  cross. 

True,  said  Cobham;  and  I  know  also  that  our 
salvation  did  not  come  by  tliat  material  cross,  but 
by  him  who  died  thereupon.  Further,  I  know  well  that 
St.  Paul  rejoiced  in  no  other  cross,  but  in  Christ's 
passion  and  death  only,  and  in  his  o»vn  sufferings 
and  persecutions,  for  the  same  trutli  which  Christ 
had  died  for  before*. 

Mr.  Fox's  account  of  these  transactions,  collected 
from  ancient  manuscripts,  does  not,  in  general,  differ 
materially  from  the  archbishop's  own  registers  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convocation.  But  there  are  some 
circumstances  noted  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  we  may  well 
suppose  to  have  been  designedly  omitted  in  tlie  re- 
gisters last  mentioned.  For  example,  Mr.  Fox  in- 
forms us  that  the  court  were  so  amazed  at  the  spirit 
and  resolution  of  the  lord  Cobham,  as  well  as  atVlie 
quickness  and  pertinence  of  his  answers,  tluU  ihey 

*  Fox,  p.  6i2.      Convoc.  prxlaU      WtUuos,  p.  356. 
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were  reduced  to  a  stand,  "  their  wits  and  sophistry 
so  failed  them  that  day." 

From  A  rundcl's  own  reports  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  that  artful  primate  to  mak^ 
on  the^c  occasions,  a  great  external  show  of  lenity 
and  kindness  to  the  prisoners,  at  the  very  oioment 
in  which  he  was  exercising  towards  tliem  the  most 
unrcleiitiug  barharity.  I  observe  in  the  case  of 
"W'illiam  Savvtre,  whose  martyrdom  we  have  already 
concisely  related*,  that  when  tJie  archbishop  de- 
grade 1  that  faithful  clergyman,  pronounced  him  an 
incovrigiblc  heretic,  and  delivered  him  to  the  secular 
power,  he  then,  « ith  the  most  consummate  hypo- 
crisy, rc(iiiested  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London, 
to  treat  their  prisoner  KiNDi.vf,  though  he  well 
knew  they  wouUi  dare  to  sliowhim  no  other  kindness, 
than  that  of  burning  him  to  ashes. 

So  in  the  tiial  of  lord  Cobliam,  notiiing  could 
exceed  th.e  mild  and  affable  deportment  of  Arundel 
during  the  course  of  the  examinations.  The  regis- 
ters of  Lambttii  Palace  inform  us,  that  the  arch- 
bishop repeatedly  made  use  of  the  most  "  gentle, 
modost,  and  sweet  terms"'  in  addressing  the  prisoner; 
that  with  inounifid  looks  he  intrcated  him  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  tiic  church;  and  that  after  he  had 
found  all  his  endeavours  in  vain,  he  was  compelled 
with  tlie  bitterest  sorrow  to  proceed  to  a  defuiitive 
scnlcm;c. 

"  I'he  day,"  said  Arundel,  "  passes  away  f?ist ; 
we  must  come  to  a  conclusion."  lie  then,  for  the 
last  time,  desired  lord  Coh|ham,  to  weigh  well  the 
dilemma  in  wiiicli  he  stood:  "  You  must  either 
submit."  said  lie,  "  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
or  abide  the  dangerous  consequences." 

Lord  Cobham  tiien  said  expressly  before  the 
wIjoUj  court,  "  My  taith  is  tixed,  do  with  me  wbat 
you  please." 

*  Page  167  of  this  Vol. 

t  Wilkin's  Concil.  p.  260.    Fox,  p.  589v 
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The  primate,  without  further  delay,  judged,  and     cent. 
pronounced,  sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  lord  Cubham,  _  ^ 
to  be  an  incorrigible,   pernicious,  and   detestable      yZia 
heretic ;  and  having  condemned  him  as  such,  he    Cohiwm 
delivered  him  to  the  secular  jurisdiction  *.  ""  ^Tmy. 

Lord  Cobham,  with  a  most  cheerful  countenance, 
said,  "  Thougji  ye  condemn  my  body,  which  is  but 
a  M  retched  thing,  yet  I  am  well  assured  ye  can  do  no 
harm  to  my  soul,  any  more  than  could  Satan  to  the 
soul  of  Job.  He,  that  created  it,  will  of  his  infinite 
mercy  save  it  Of  this  I  have  no  manner  of  doubL 
And  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  my  belief,  I  will, 

BY   THE   GRACE   OF   THE    ETERNAL  GoD,  Stand  tO 

them,  even  to  my  very  death."  lie  then  turned 
to  the  people,  and  stretching  out  his  hands,  cried 
with  a  very  loud  voice,  "  Good  christian  people  I 
for  God's  love,  be  vvell  aware  of  these  men ;  else, 
they  will  beguile  you,  and  lead  you  blindfold  into 
hell  with  themselves."  Having  said  these  words,  Ijo 
fell  doan  upon  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  tq  heaven,  he  prayed  for  his  enemies  in  the 
following  words :  "  Lord  God  Eternal !  I  beseech 
thee  of  thy  great  mercy  to  forgive  my  persecutors, 
if  it  be  thy  blessed  will ! "' 

He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  under  the 
care  of  sir  Robert  Moriey. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find,  that  in  Arundel's  own 
report  of  this  sad  transaction,  lord  Cobham's  prayer 
for  his  enemies  is  entirely  omitted  f.  But  the  pre- 
ceding address  of  this  nobleman  to  the  people,  and 
his  caution  to  them  to  beware  of  their  blind  guides, 
is,  by  the  primate,  placed  immediately  before  the 
passing  of  the  definitive  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  his  account,  places  that  address  imme- 
diately AFTER  the  sentence,  and  seems  to  have 
thought  Arundel's   representation  of  this  circum- 

•  Rymer,  Vol.  IX.  p.  6\S6.      Fox,  p.  642  .^c  3. 
■f  Acta  CoDVOc.  prov.  Cantuar.    Arundtl,  18. 
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CHAP.  Stance  incorrect,  for  he  pointedly  tells  us,  that  re- 
specting this  very  matter,  liis  own  two  copies  of  these 
procecdinjis  agreed  with  each  other*. 

Thoui^h  the  ecclesiastical  judges  of  lord  Cobham, 
by  condeuining  him  as  a  heretic,  and  delivering  him 
to  the  secular  power  for  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
tence, api>ear  to  have  done  their  utmost  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  man  wliom  tiiey  feared  and 
hated,  there  is  yet  reason  to  believe  that  both  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  remained  in  some  perplexity 
respecting  this  business.  In  religious  concerns,  this 
able  monarch  seems  to  have  entirely  resigned  his 
understanding  to  the  direction  of  the  clergy ;  and 
therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  was  highly 
provoked  With  lonl  Cobham  for  his  opposition  to  the 
church,  and  still  more  for  his  incurable  obstinacy,  in 
adhering  to  heretical  sentiments,  after  that  his  sove- 
reign luul  personally  condescended  to  persuade  him 
to  recant.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
6uch  a  jirince  as  Henry  V.  should  still  retain  some 
esteem  for  the  character  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  wlio  on  many  occasions  had  formerly  distin- 
guishtd  him.self  by  his  valour  and  military  talents. 
Though  the  memory  of  Henry  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted,  liiut  the  present  situation  of  Cobham  was 
likely  to  soften  animosity,  antl  to  revive  in  the  king's 
mind  any  latent  affection  for  his  favourite.  Even 
W'alsin^ham,  a  bigoted  papist,  and  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Lollards,  though  in  many  respects  a  very  useful 
historian,  says, that  C'obham,  "for  his  integrity,  was 
dearly  beloved  by  die  kingf." 

This  same  ancient  historian  informs  us,  that  the 
archbishop  in  person  went  to  the  king,  and  requested 
his  majesty  to  postpone,  for  the  space  of  fifty  days, 


•  Fox,  p. 643. 

+  Rfgi  propter  probitatem  churui  et  acceptas.    Wtlaing- 
biiiu,  Henry  V, 
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the  punishment  of  lord  Cobham*.  If  this  be  true, 
the  motives  of  Arundel  can  be  no  "^reat  mystery. 
Tlie  persecution  of  tliis  virtuous  knigiit  was  a  most 
unpopular  step.  His  rank  and,  character,  and  his 
zeal  tor  the  doctrines  of  \\'ickliff,  had  pointed  him 
out  to  the  primate  as  a  proper  victim  of  ecclesias- 
tical severity  ;  but  his  condemnation  involved,  in  a 
general  odium,  the  rulers  of  the  church  who  had 
been  his  judges.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
temporize  a  little;  and  before  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Lollards  were  to  be  terrified  by  the  public  execution 
of  a  person  so  higiily  esteemed  as  lord  Cobham,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  em|)loy  a  few  weeks  in 
lessening  his  credit  among  the  people  by  a  variety 
of  scandalous  aspersions.  Mr.  Fox  assures  us,  that 
his  adversaries  scrupled  not  to  publish  a  recanta- 
tion in  his  name ;  and  that  lord  Cobham  directed  a 
pa|ier  to  be  posted  up  in  liis  own  defence,  and  in 
contradiction  to  toe  slander. 

i3iit,  w  liether  the  lenity  of  the  king,  or  the  politic 
caution  of  the  clergy,  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
delay,  it  is  certain,  that  lord  Cobhatn  was  not  put  to 
death  immediately  after  being  condemned  for  a  he- 
retic. He  remained  some  weeks  in  the  Tower,  and  iiencapet 
at  length  by  unknown  means  made  his  escape :  So  jgJJ'jj'" 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  whether  the  clergy 
would  ultimately  have  pressed  the  sovereign  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  in  this  instance,  or,  whether 
Henry  could  have  been  induced  to  commit  to  the 
flames,  for  heresy,  a  favourite  of  such  exalted  rank 
and  high  reputation.  For  as  yet,  tlierc  had  not  been 
any  instance  of  a  noblenian  suffering  in  that  igno- 
minious manner. 

After  lord  Cobham  Imd  escape<l  out  of  tlie 
To*ver,  lie  is  said  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of 
a  dark  night,  evaded  pursuit,  and  arrived  sate  in 
Wales,  where  he  concealed  himself  more  than  four 
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years*.  If  he  had  remained  in  prison,  he  would 
have  effectually  prevented  tlie  calumny,  with  which 
the  papists  have  endeavoured  to  load  liis  memory ; 
nevertheless,  when  we  reflect  on  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  the  man,  his  unshaken  resolution,  and  the  cruel, 
unjust  treatment  he  met  with,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
his  eagerness  to  fly  liom  those  flames,  which  his  per- 
secutors ardently  longed  to  kindle.  It  seems  as  easy 
to  comprehend  loi  d  Cobham's  motives  for  wishing 
to  escape,  as  it  is  ditlicult  to  censiue  then). 

The  clergy  were  not  a  little  moi  tilicd  to  find,  that 
tliis  grand  heretic  and  destined  victim,  had  slipped 
out  of  tlieir  hands;  and  their  uneasiness  was  in- 
creased, by  observing  that  tlie  king  discovered  na 
anxiety  to  have  lord  Cobham  retaken.  Soon  after 
this  event,  however,  a  very  remarkable  transaction 
aflforded  them  every  advantage  they  could  wish,  to 
gratify  their  resentment  against  the  jhoblz  chief 
of  the  Lollards.  These  peaceable  and  truly  chris- 
tian subjects  had  been  accustomed  to  asscuible  in 
companies  for  the  purposes  of  devotion;  but  the 
bishops  represented  their  meetings  as  of  a  seditious 
tendency,  and  they  found  no  great  ditficulty  in 
obtaining  a  royal  proclamation'}'  for  suppressin*;  the 
conventicles  of  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
ill  inclined  to  the  government.  Historians  have 
observed,  tiiat  "jealousy  was  the  ruling  foible  of  tlie 
house  of  Lancaster;"  and  though  Henry  V.  was 
naturally  of  a  noble  and  magnauinious  temper,  he 
could  never  forget  that  he  was  a  usurper:  Ui& 
suspicions  of  the  evil  designs  ot'  the  Lollards  in- 
creased to  a  high  degree  :  rie  thought  it  necessary 
to  watch  them  as  his  greatest  enemies;  and  lie 
appears  to  have  listened  to  every  ealumay,  which 
the  zeal  and  hatred  of  the  hierarchy  could  invent 
or  propagate  against  the  unfortunate  Mk^wers  of 
TVickliff. 

•  Bale. — Gilpin,  ^  Bymer,  Vol.  IX. 
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The  royal  proclamation,  however,  did  not  put  an 
end. to  the  assemblies  of  the  Lollards.  Uke  the 
primitive  Clinstians,  they  met  in  smaller  compa- 
nies, and  more  privately,  and  often  in  the  dead  of 
night  St.  Giles's  Fields,  then  a  tliicket,  was  a  place 
of  frequent  resort  on  these  occasions.  And  here  a 
nuinber  of  tliera  assembled  in  the  evening  of  J  a-  a.  d. 
nuary  tlie  sixth,  1414;  with  an  intention,  as  was  1414. 
MJiual,  of  continuing  together  to  a  very  late  hour. 

The  king  was  then  at  Eltham,  a  few  miles  firom 
London.  He  received  intelligence,  that  lord  Cob- 
ham,  at  the  head  of  twenty  tliousand  of  his  party,. 
was  stationed  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  person  of  the  king,  putting  their  per--- 
secutoi's  to  the  sword,  and  making  himself  the  regent 
of  the  realm. 

The  mind  of  Henry,  we  have  seen,  had  been 
prepared,  by  the  diligent  and  artful  representations- 
of  the  clergy,  to  receive  any .  impressions  against 
the  Lollards,  which  might  tend  to  fix  upon  that 
persecuted  sect  ttie  charges  of  seditious  or  treason- 
able practices.  To  his  previous  suspicions,  there- 
fi»e»  as  well  as  to  the  gallantry  of  his  temper,  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  extraordinary  resolution,  which 
the  king  took  on  this  occasion.  He  suddenly  armed 
the  few  soldiers  he  could  muster,  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  marched  to  the  place.  He  attacked 
the  Lollards,  and  soon  put  them  into  confusion. 
Abottt  twenty  were  killed,  and  sixty  taken*.  Among 
these  was  one  Beverley,  their  preacher,  who  with 
two  others,  sir  Roger  Acton,  and  John  Brown,  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  The  king  marched  on,  but 
found  no  more  bodies  of  men.  He  thought  he  had 
surprised  only  the  advanced  guard,  whereas  he  had 
routed  the  whole  array!! 

This  extraordinary  affair  is  represented  by  the 
pQpi«h  writers  as  a  real  conspiracy;  and  it  has  given 
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them  occasion  to  talk  loudly  iigainsl  the  tenets 
the  reformers,  which  could  encourajje  such  crimes. 
Mr.  Hume,  also,  has  enlisted  Ijimstif  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question ;  and,  in  the  most  peremptory 
and  decisive  manner,  has  pronounced  lord  Cobham 
guilty  of  high  treason  *. 

After  what  has  been  so  lately  observed  concern- 
ing the  lamentable  prejudices  of  this  most  valuable 
historian,  little  more  can  now  be  necessary,  than 
barely  to  put  the  reader  in  mind,  that  Oobham  and 
many  of  the  Lollards  evidently  boloiitjed  to  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  and  bore  with  patience  tlie  cross 
of  their  Master.  We  may  briefly  add,  that  the 
ingenious,  and  on  many  occa.sious,  the  sceptical  Mr. 
Hume,  instead  of  alVinning  tliat  "  the  treasonable 
designs  of  the  sect  vierc  rendered  certain,  both  from 
evidence,  and  from  the  confession  of  tlie  criminals 
tliemselves,"'  would  have  done  better  to  have  recol- 
lected tliat  the  testimony  of  Walsingham,  a  violent 
partisan,  merits,  in  this  particular  instance,  very 
little  attention.  W'lien  I  had  reviewed  Mr.  Fox's 
able  and  satisfactory  vindication  of  lord  Cobham, 
I  was  astonished  at  the  positiveness  of  our  elegant 
historian,  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  matter.  The  martyro- 
logist,  with  great  diligence  and  judgment,  has  ex- 
amined all  the  authentic  docuineuts,  and  argued 
most  powerfully  aguiiist  the  supposition  of  any  con- 
spiracy. Mr.  Hume,  on  the  contrary,  gives  implicit 
credit  to  the  mo.-t  improbable  accounts  f;  and  he 
could  not  but  know  tliiit  thf  I.<jllard>  had  not  then 
a  friend  on  earth. 

Though  the  entire  combiuutiou  of  church  and 
state,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  against  this  religious 
sect,  prevents  us  Irom  being  fiirnislied  «ith  positive 
and  direct  proof  oJ  thiir  innocence,  the  reader,  after 
what  has  lK?en  stated,  will  be  disposed,  no  doubt, 
to  acquit  tliem  of  all  treasonable  views  in  the  aSair ' 
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of  St.  Giles's  Fields.  And  tliis  peisua.>i(in  will  be 
sti"engtliened  by  considering  tliat  this  is  the  only 
instance  on  record,  in  which  they  have  been  accused 
of  turbulent  or  seditious  beliaviour.  The  Lollards 
are  described,  in  general,  as  having  been  always 
peaceable,  and  submissive  to  autliority- 

Rapin  observes*,  that  tiie  persons  assembled  on 
that  occasion,  "  had  unhappily  brought  arms  witli 
them  for  their  dctcnce,  in  case  tliey  should  be  at- 
tacked by  their  persecutoi's."  If  we  regulate  our 
judgments  according  to  modern  notions  and  habits, 
this  circumstance  must  appear  very  suspicious;  but 
not  so,  if  we  recollect  that  the  practice  of  providing 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  precaution  in  those  violent  times. 

Neither  ought  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  con- 
fession of  several,  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
king.  Among  tliose  that  were  taken,  says  the 
historian  last  mentioned,  there  were  some,  who 
"  gained  by  promises,  or  awed  by  tlin;ats,  coutVssed 
whatever  their  enemies  desired."  Besides,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  tiiat  popish  emissaries  mixed 
themselves  among  the  Lollards,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  brought  to  confession;  and  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  most  likely,  the  very  |K.r- 
sons,  who  pretended  to  find  arms  on  the  tielil,  could 
have  best  pointed  out  tlie  original  concealers  of 
them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  Rapio's  ob- 
servations on  tliis  whole  transaction.  "  It  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived,"  says  this  historian,  "  that  a  prince 
so  wise  as  Henry,  could  suffer  himself  to  be  im- 
posed on  by  so  gross  a  fiction.  Had  he  found, 
indeed,  as  he  was  inaibto  believe,  twenty  thousand 
nien  in  arms  in  St.  (Jiless  Fields,  it  would  have  been 
very  suspicious;  but,  that  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
iDcn,  aaiong  whom  there  was  not  a  single  person  of 
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rank,  should  have  fortned  such  a  project,  as  thM  df 
seizing  the  king's  pei'son,  is  extremly  improb&bttf. 
Besides,  he  himself  knew  sir  John  Oldcastle  to  bfe 
a  man  of  sense;  and  yet  nothing  could  be  mor^ 
wild  than  the  project  fathered  upon  him ;  a  projetit^ 
which  it  was  supposed  he  was  to  execute  with  a 
handful  of  men,  without  being  present  himself, 
and  without  its  being  known  where  he  was,  or  titki 
there  was  any  other  leader  in  his  room.  Notwith- 
standing the  strictest  search  made  tln-ough  the  king- 
dom to  discover  the  accomplices  of  this  pretetiddd 
conspiracy,  not  a  single  person  could  be  foand 
besides  those  taken  at  St  Giles's.  Lastly,  ttit 
principles  of  the  Lollards  were  very  far  from  allot*''* 
ing  such  barbarities.  It  is  therefore  more  tbiui 
probable,  that  the  accusation  was  foi^d,  to  render 
the  LuUards  odious  to  the  king,  with  a  view  to  gain 
his  licence  for  their  persecution." 

The  conduct  of  those  in  power  in  the  church  at 
that  time  was  so  completely  flagitious  and  unprin- 
cipled, tliat  it  Is  impossible  to  review  their  ustial 
mode  of  proceeding  against  those,  whom  they  termed 
heretics,  without  entertaining  suspicions  similar  ta 
those,  which  have  occurred  to  Rapin;  suspidodt 
of  fi^rged  accusations  and  of  pretended  or  extorted 
confessions.  This  consideration  adds  much  weight 
to  the  .solid  reasonings  of  this  very  candid  and  (ip- 
right  historian. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  process  of  time,  the 
king  disbelieved  the  report  of  any  actual  conspiracy 
in  this  transaction :  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
when  we  reflect  on  the  great  understanding  and  mi- 
litary skill  of  this  prince,  it  seems  extraordinary, 
that  he  should  not  at  the  first  have  reflected,  that  the 
very  marshalling  of  such  a  number  of  soldiers,  and 
tlie  furnishing  of  them  with  necessaries,  could  nevct 
have  been  managed  witli  secrecy.  He  appear^, 
however,  to  have  given  sufficient  credit  to  the  c^- 
luumy  to  answer  all  the  designs  of  tha  ecclesiastical 
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nilers.  I  le  became  tlioroughlj-  incensed  against  the 
Lollards,  and  particuhnl"  au;ainstthe  lord  ('obhain. 
A  bill  of  attainder  atrainst  that  unlbrtunate  no- 
bleiiiun  passed  the  commons,  through  the  royal 
influence*:  The  kirig  set  a  price  of  a  thousand 
marks  upon  his  head,  and  promised  a  |)er|)etual 
exemption  I'rom  taxes  to  any  town,  that  should 
secure  bimt- 

It  w  as  to  he  expected  that  these  strong  measures, 
aided  by  tiie  active  zeal  and  unrelentinc;  hatre<l  of 
Lis  enemies,  shunld  be  effective  to  the  discovery  of 
"lord  Cobham:  and,  it  is  matter  of  son»e  surprise, 
how  he  was  able,  for  several  years,  to  chide  tlie 
rigilance  ot  the  many,  who  narrowly  watched  him. 
Hales  was  his  asyhnu  ;  and  he  is  su[)posed  to  have 
ficquenUy  changed  the  scene  of  his  retreat.  Through 
the  diligence  of  lord  Powis,  and  his  dependent',  he 
was  at  length  discovered  and  taken.  It  was  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  1413,  that  lord  Cobhauj  was,  by 
Arundel,  condemne<l  as  a  heretic  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  aflair  of  St.  (tiles's  hap|>ened  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  sixtli  ot"  Januaiy,  1414;  and  it  was 
not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  1417,  that  tliis 
persecut<-d  Christian  was  apprehended  and  brought 
to  London. 

His  tate  was  soon  determineil.  He  was  drajroed 
into  St.  Giles's  Fields  with  all  the  insult  and  barbarity 
of  enraged  superstition ;  and  there,  both  as  a  traitor 
and  a  hert-tic,  he  was  suspended  alive  in  chains, 
upon  a  gallows,  and  burnt  to  death. 

Thia  excellent  man,  by  n  slight  degree'  of  dissi- 

aujlation,  might  Imve  softened  his  adversaries,  and 

t  lave  escaped  a  troublesome  persecution  and  a  cruel 

'death.     IJut,  sincerity  is  essential  to  a  true  servant 

of  Jesus  Christ;  and  lord  Cobhani  died,  as  he  had 

lived,  in   the  faith  and  hope  of  the  f  lospel ;  and 

[Imrinff,  to  tiie  end,  a  nnbic  testimony  to  its  genuine 

doctrines;  and  "  choosuig  rather  to  suffer  afflictioo 
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with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season*.'" 

One  of  lord  Cobham's  very  great  admirers  has 
said,  that  tlie  novelty  of  W  ickiift~s  opinions  first 
engajjed  his  curiosity ;  that  he  examined  them  as  a 
philosopher,  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination 
became  a  Chri>tian. 

I  know  not  upon  what  ground  this  is  affirmed; 
but,  it  niinht  he  so;  nevertheless  I  feel  assured  that 
if  we  had  lord  Cobham's  own  account  of  his  conver- 
sion, this  rci)r»;bentation  of  the  matter  would  appear, 
at  least,  very  defective ;  moreover,  from  the  little 
which  he  did  sny,  on  his  trial,  respecting  VV'icklift's 
doctrines,  and  from  the  very  feeling  manner  in  which 
he  apj>ears  to  have  delivered  that  littlef,  I  think  it 
extremely  probable,  that  the  preaching  and  ex- 
pounding of  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  VV'icklift* 
and  his  disciples,  had  been  the  means  of  aH'ecting 
the  CONSCIENCE  of  this  worthy  personage,  and  of 
convincing  him  of  sin.  This  has  been  found  the 
usual  way  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  salu- 
tary changes  on  the  minds  of  fallen  creatures.  Th 
philosophical  method  has  a  plausible  appearance, 
but  fails  in  practice. 

Lord  Cobham  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning:  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  incontestable,  'llie  aptness  of  his  quotations,  and 
his  promptitude  in  producing  scriptural  arguments, 
were  dis[jlayed  in  a  very  striking  manner!  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  examination  before  the  bi 
shops.  At  the  time  when  he  was  seized  and  made 
prisoner  in  Wales,  Henry  V.  was  making  conquests 
in  Normandy ;  and  a  parliament  was  then  sitting  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  sovereign 
with  money  to  carry  on  his  wars.  The  records  of 
that  |)arliament  inform  us,  that  on  the  eighteenth  of 
December,   1417,  sir  John  Oldcastle  was  brought 
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le  lords,  and  that  he  made  no  answer  to  the    cent. 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge*.     No  doubt  he  was  tho-  .  _^^" 
rouy;hIy  cunvincpd,  that  all  attempts  to  exculpate  t,« 
[himself  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.     The  clerev,  V°,"    ... 
Ldunng  the  last  tlirco  or  tour  years,  had  gamed  a  c:»iie  be- 
[complete  ascendency  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
Fcabinet;  Arundel  died  in  1414;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Cliicheley,  who  soon  showed  himself  to  be  a  pri- 
mate, l)oth  of  more  art  and  ability,  and  also  of  more 
zeal  and  courage  than  his  predecessor.     Ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny  o«'d  superstition  seemed  now  at  their 
height ;  and  it  required  much  less  sagacity  than  that 
of  lord  Cobltam,  to  see  tliat  in  the  present  circum- 
stances any  witnesses,    which  he    could    produce, 
would  be  overawed  or  disregarded  amidst  the  im- 
precations of  the  priests  and  monks ;    and  that  a 
close  and  cruel  confederacy  of  power,  prejudice  and 
resentment,  would  be  impenetrable  to  argimient  and 
eloquence. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  become  the  duty  of  lord 
Cobhrim,  patiently  to  resign  himself  to  the  will  of 
his  Maker,  and  to  seek  for  comfort  by  meditations 
on  the  sacred  Scriptures.  That  he  did  so,  I  collect 
with  noscnall  satisfaction,  from  a  single  expression 
of  the  ancient  memorialist  Walsingliam,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  succeed- 
ing writers.  This  author  informs  us,  that  the  pri- 
er  was  examined  in  tlic  presence  of  the  duke  of 
Iford,  Uu  n  regent  of  England  ;  and  being  pressed 
closely  to  give  answers  respecting  the  insiurection 
ID  St.  (  iles's  I'ii'lds,  and  bis  otiicr  treasonable  of- 
fences, his  reply,  alter  a  short  pause,  was,  "  AVith 
me  it  is  a  very  small  thing,  tliat  1  should  be  judged 
of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment  t  ;*'  and  then,  says 
the  scornlul  annalist^  he  again  proceeded  to  phat£ 

IMP£Uri.\ENTLV  |. 
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Yet  this,  the  h.'a«icr  should  remember,  is  the  v 
author,  on  whose  assertions,  |)rincipHllv,  Mr.  !Iurrfe 
groimried  his  t>e!ief,  that  lord  Cobham  nus  guilty 
of  li-easoii.  We  have  before  observed  •  tliat,  dn 
that  question,  our  elegant  historian  appears  to  have 
hfcn  credulous  in  the  ciitrenie;  and,  as  he  had  no 
»reat  ta^tc  for  sciiptural  quotations,  it  is  by  no  means 
iniprobaljlc,  that  lie  also  furtlier  agreed  with  Wal- 
sin^ham  in  blamingthe  prisoner  for  his  "  impertineiYt 
garridity."  Serious  ^^ersons,  however,  wiio  listen 
willi  lipvcrence  to  the  mitten  worA  of  God,  will 
view  the  matter  in  a  difl'ertnt  li^ht.  That  such  a 
j-tassage  of  Scriptme  should  have  been  actually 
tpioted  hy  lord  I'obham,  then  in  the  power  ot"  en- 
raged and  merciless  adverearies,  seems  to  be  ex- 
trcmelv  likely;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  record- 
ed by  Walsinaham,  a  \'iolent  and  |>rejndired  enemy 
of  all  the  Lollanls.  In  regard  to  the  quotation  itself, 
by  suggesting  the  littleness  and  insignificance  of  *ll 
HUMAN  judgments  and  determinations,  in  compaii- 
son  of  the  mviNE,  it  conveyed  a  wise  and  salutary 
admonition  to  the  existing  hierarciiy,  who,  at  that 
moment,  were  uncommonly  inflated  with  dominion 
ftnd  "  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  f  '■  'tn*^ 
at  tlie  same  time,  it  must  have  prodaced  in  the  miriite 
of  all,  M  no  HAD  F.AR3  TO  HEAfi,  a  Strong  convic- 
tion of  tliis  important  tiuth,  that  the  knight,  who 
was  thus  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  liad 
tnade  no  rash  clioicc  in  renouncing  the  love  Of  the 
world,  and  thereby  demonstrating  that  tiic  love  of 
the  Father  was  in  him;}:.  Every  pious  Christian 
will,  I  doubt  not,  accord  with  meintfiese  kkas;  aiwl 
be  gratified  to  find,  that  "  man's  judgment,"  hoi\-- 
ever  severe  and  cruel,  was  "  a  very  stnall  thing," 
in  lord  Cobham's  eslimfition ;  and  that  ^iien  aH 
earthly  .supj)orts  must  have  failed,  this  martyr  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  sttadily  tixttl  hisej-e  on  God's 
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JUCGMEXT,  and  ilcrived  all  iiis  hope  and  ( 
ifroin  that  single  source. 

At  the  time  of  his  execution,  many  persons  of 
rank  and  distinction  were  prcseiU;  and  the  ccclesi- 
•stics  arc  shkI  to  have  laboured  to  the  utmost  to 
'prevent  tlie  peojile  from  praying  for  him.  Lord 
Cobliatii,  however,  resigned  himself  to  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death,  "  with  the  utmost  bravery  and 
mobt  triumphant  joy,  exhorting  the  people  to  follow 
the  instructions  which  God  had  given  tiieni  in  the 
Scri|>tures ;  and  to  disclaim  those  false  teaehers, 
whose  lives  and  convei*sation  were  so  contrary  to 
Christ  and  his  religion*." 

Henry  Chicheley,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbui'y, 
continued  at  tlie  head  of  tliat  See,  from  February 
1414,  to  April  I443t.  This  man  deserves  to  Ije 
called  the  firebrand  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived. 
To  subserve  tlie  puiposes  <}f  his  own  pride  and  ty- 
ranny, he  engaged  king  Henry  in  his  famous  contest 
with  France,  by  whicli  :t  prodigious  carnage  was 
made  of  the  human  race,  and  the  most  dreadful 
miseries  were  brought  upon  both  'kingdoms.  Hat 
Henry  was  a  soldier,  and  understood  the  art  of  war, 
though  perfectly  ignorant  of  religion  ;  and  that  ;ar- 
dour  of  spirit,  which,  in  youth,  hud  sjient  itself  in 
vicious  excesses,  wa.s  now  employed,  under  the  nia- 
DAgement  of  Chicheley,  in  <}esolating  France,  by  one 
of  llie  most  unjust  «ars  ever  waged  by  ambition, 
and  in  furnishing  for  vulgar  minds  matter  of  decla- 
inution  on  the  valour  of  tlie  Fnglish  nation.  While 
this  scene  was  cairying  on  in  France,  tiie  archbishop 
athonie,  [)artly  by  exile,  partly  by  forced  abjurations, 
<ind  j>arlly  by  the  flames,  domineered  over  the  Lol- 
lards ;  Hud  alinoirt  edaced  the  vestiges  of  godl'mcss 
iu  the  kutgdom. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  glooiny  seasons,  which 

'•  Lewis's  account  of  Wickliff's  followers. 
t  Biojjrapb.  liritan. — Heiiry'n 'HUt.  Book  V. 
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the  Cl)urch  ever  experienced.  Tlie  doctrines  of 
Wirklift",  indeed,  had  travelled  into  Bohemia  ;  but, 
as  we  shall  atterwards  see,  the  fires  of  pereecution 
were  also  lighted  up  in  that  country,  at  the  same 
time  that  in  England,  no  quarter  was  given  to  any 
professors  of  tlic  pure  religion  of  Christ.  Even 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  brother  of  the  king*,  one 
of  the  wisest  men  of  his  age,  thought  it  no  disho- 
nour to  be  the  minister  of  Chicheley's  cruelties.  A 
chaplain  of  Iwd  Cobham,  through  terror  of  punish- 
ment, was  induced  to  recant  his  creed  :  the  strictest 
search  was  made  after  Lollards  and  their  books; 
and  while  a  few  souls,  dispersed  through  various 
parts,  sighed  in  secret,  and,  detesting  the  reigning 
idolatry,  worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in  trutli,  they 
yet  found  no  hl'mah  consolation  or  support  what- 
ever. The  principal  use  to  be  made  of  these  scenes, 
is  to  excite  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the  superior 
privileges  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  diocese  of  Kent,  was  particularly  exposed  to 
the  bloody  activity  of  Chichclcy.  \\'hole  families 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  tlieir  places  of  abode,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tragedies,  and  in  the  year 
1422,  died  Henry  V.  whose  military  greatness  is 
known  to  most  readers.  His  vast  capacity  and 
talents  for  government,  have  been  also  justly  cele- 
brated. But  what  is  man,  without  the  genuine  fear 
of  God  ?  This  monaixh,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  was  remarkable  for  dissipation  and  extravagance 
of  conduct ;  in  the  latter,  he  became  the  slave  of 
the  popedom;  and,  for  tliat  reason,  was  called  the 
PRi.N'CE  OF  PRIESTS.  Voluptuousncss,  ambition, 
superstition,  each  in  their  turn,  had  the  ascendant 
in  this  extraordinary  character.  Such,  however,  is 
tlie  dazzling  nature  of  personal  bravery  and  of  pros- 
perity, that  even  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the 
bigot,  and  the  barbarities  of  the  persecutor,  are  lost 

•  Fox,  page  729.  l    r 
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or  forgotten  auiiilst  the  enterprises  of  the  hero  and  cf.v 
the  successes  of  the  conqueror.  Reason  and  justice  ^^' 
lil"t  lip  tlieir  voice  in  vuiii.  The  <ireat  and  substan- 
tial detects  of  Henry  V.  must  hardly  be  touched 
on  by  Knglishinen.  The  battle  of  Agincourt  throw  s 
a  delusive  splendour  around  the  name  of  this  vic- 
toiious  king. 

;  The  persecution  of  the  Lollards  continued  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  Vf.  William  Taylor,  a  priest,  Wiiii«m 
M'as  burnt,  because  he  bad  asserted,  that  every  '*>''"• 
prayer,  which  is  a  petition  for  some  supernatural  bumi. 
gitt,  is  to  be  directed  only  to  God*.  The  tour 
orders  of  friars  were  directed  by  the  archbishop  to 
examine  him  ;  and  tJiey  convicted  him  of  licresy,  for 
assertin;»  a  maxim,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
true  reljijion  from  idolatry. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  cases  of  many  persons  of  less 
note,  who  suffered  much  vexation  in  this  calamitous 
period  of  tlic  church,  it  may  be  jiroper  to  mention 
William  White,  who,  by  reading,  writing,  and  preachJ* 
ingf,  exerted  himself  in  Norfolk  so  vigorously,  that' 
he  was  condemned  to  tlie  stake  in  1424.  His  holy  iianvrdm 
life  and  blameless  manners  had  rendered  him  highly  wiliLm 
venerable  in  that  county.  He  attempted  to  speak  wuxe. 
to  the  people  before  his  execution,  but  was  prevented.  "  . 
It  is  remarkable,  that  his  widow,  following  her  hus-  ^  ^' 
band's  footsteps  in  purity  of  life  and  in  zeal  for  the 
Gospel,  confirmed  many  persons  in  evangelical 
truth;  on  which  account  she  was  exposed  to  much 
trouble  from  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Nor  did  the  civil  wars  between    tlie  houses  of    or  John, 
York  and  Lancaster,  which  filled  the  whole  king-     "'".r'J 
dom  with  confusion,  put  an  end  to  the  persecution     1473. 
of  llie  Lollards.      A  person,  named  John  Gooze, 
was  burnt  at  the  Tower-hill,  in  the  reign  of  lid- 
ward  IV.    in  the    year  147,5  ];.      '^  l^'*  victim  was 
delivered  to  one  of  the  sherirt's,  with  an  order  to  have 
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liim  cxecutcnl  iu  the  afternoon.  Tlie  officer,  com- 
pasiioiialing  the  case  of  his  piisuiu'r,  took  hun  tu  liis 
own  lioii&e,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to 
reti-act.  But  iho  niaityr,  ai'ter  listening  to  a  long 
e>diort<ilion,  desired  hiiu  to  forbear :  and  itien,  ia 
stro«4  terms,  lequcstcd  sonjethin^  to  cral,  tlcclaring, 
he  WHS  heconie  very  huiiinry.  The  slicrirt"  complied 
witli  iiis  request.  "  I  eat  now  a  t;ood  dinner,"  said 
tlie-  mail  vcr}'  cheerfully,  "  for  I  sUmU  ijave  u  brisk 
storm  to  |)ass  tiirough  bd'orc  suppcf ."  Alter  hp  lud 
diucd,  lie  gave  tliituii>  to  Ciod,  aiid  desiied  to  be  led,- 
to  the  pluce,  where  he  should  give  up  liii  soul  to  h\» 
Creator  and  Uedcemer. 

Tlie  civil  contests,  with  which  the  kingdom  were 
convulsed,  were  at  length  tcruiinated  by  the  union, 
of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Limcastcr,  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  vii.  But  the  Church  of  God 
contiuueil  still  an  unrcniitted  object  of  ^K-rsecution. 
The  suiVeriiigs  of  U»o  Lollards  were  even  greater 
during  the  establibhed  govtanmenls  of  IJenry  vii. 
iutd  llenry  viii.  tiian  they  had  been  during  tho 
civil  \vars.  To  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  horrid 
cruelties,  that  wove  iuflittul  o^^  those  who  wcr^ 
condennied  as  heretics,  for  i^eading  the  Scriptures, 
and  fur  denying  popish  su|)erstitions,  is  not  the 
object  of  these  mcmoiis.  It  may  be  sutlicient  to^ 
rejnark,  that  all,  ^^'bo  were  convicted  of  Mhat  Vr£t9 
then  called  heresy,  and  ailhcrcd  to  their  opinions, 
were  lirst  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  after- 
wards delivered  to  tho  secular  arm,  and  lastly  burnt 
tu  ashes,  without  niercy,  and  without  exception  % 
N«  itlicr  age  nor  se.-c  were  spared.  Mr.  i'ox  has 
collected,  Irom  the  registers  of  the  diocese  of  Li»i- 
coUi,  for  the  year  1521,  a  most  shocking  catalogue,, 
both  of  the  accusers  and  of  the  victims,  who  suf- 
fci-ed  under  the  giievous  and  cruel  pei-secutj^n  pi' 
bishop  Langland,  the  king's  confessor.  He  h»s 
also,  \»ith  singular  industry,  recordeil  Uie  j)arlicular, 
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^oanoes  of  many,  Avho,  thious^h  fear  of  a  painfui 
/dcati),  rcnoiiiiL-cil  their  laith  during  tlic  meinorabU* 
jersecution  of  that  jiumt  year.  Upon  tl\cse  un- 
jfortunate  persons,  vurious  ]ienances,  and  many  very 
Lseverc  aad  urnuuiinioub  puui^tuntnb,  ucrc  indicted- 
3eveial,  who  were  found  to  have  abjured  before, 
verc  condemned  for  relapse,  and  committed  to  the 
Jwncs*. 

A  concise  account  of  a  person  named    Jolin 
3rown,  of  Asliford,  in  Ktut,  shall  conclude  this  dig- 
ressing detail  of  the  suft'crings  of  tl(e  Lollards. 
This  martyr  suffered  in  tJie  year  1311,  under  the 
^persecution    of  A\'il]iain    WarhaS), .  archbishop  oi" 
|Cantcrbury.     lie  was  discovered  to  be  a  heretic,  a^ 
'follows  t :  A  slight  altercation  liau  taken  place.  l)<f- 
twcen  him  and  a  priest,  as  they  were  buth  passing 
<lo\vii  lo  (jir^vesend,  in  llie  common  bulge.     Thp 
priest  perceived  symptoms  of  heresy ;  and  imine-; 
tdiatcly  upon  landing,  lodged,  with  Uie  archbishop, 
PUn  information  against  IJroun.     'J'hc  man  «as  sud^- 
denly  apprehended  by  two  oJ'  the  archbishop's  sef* 
vants,  who,  by  means  of  assistants,  placed  him  00 
his  own  horse,  bound  his  feet  under  the  horse's  belly, 
md  carried  him  to  Canterbury,  where  he  renjained 
U  cenfinement  forty  days ;  during  which  time  nei- 
llier  his  wile,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  could  receive 
the  stnallest  intimation  concerning  him. 

At  length  he  was  brouula  to  Ashford,  tlie  town 
tt'here  he  lived,  and  placed  in  the  stocks.  It  was 
now  almost  night;  but,  one  of  his  own  female  do- 
lestics,  in  passing  by  the  place,  happened  lo  be- 
?i»e  acquainted  with  his  situation;  and  she  instantly 
curried  home  to  her  mistress  U>c  aAlicting  new^ 
}li^  tiiDUinful  wile  sat  near  her  husband  ail  tlie  nighty 
ind  lieard  him  relate  the  melancholy  story  of  every 
thing  that  had  happened  to  him.  The  treatment 
tliia  good  mail  had  met  with,  from  Wwliara,  tlie 
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arclibisbnp  of  Canterbury,  and  from  Fisher*,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  was  infamous  in  the  extreme.  With 
unparalleled  barbarity,  they  had  directed  his  bare 
feet  to  be  placed  upon  hot  burning  coals ;  and  to 
be  kept  there,  till  they  were  burnt  to  the  bones. 
Notnithslandingall  this,  Brown  would  not  deny  his 
faith,  but  patiently  endured  the  pain,  and  continued 
immoveable,  tightiof^  manfully  the  "  good  fight-"  To 
his  wife  he  then  said,  "  The  bishops,  good  Eliza- 
beth, have  hurnl  my  feet,  till  I  cannot  set  them  on 
the  giound  :  they  have  done  so  to  make  me  deny 
my  Lord ;  but,  I  tliank  God,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  make  me  do  tl.at ;  for,  if  I  should  deny  h  i  m  in 
this  world,  he  would  deny  me  hereafter.  Therefore, 
I  pray  thee,  continue,  as  thou  hast  begun,  and  bring 
up  thy  children  in  the  fear  of  Gud.  Thy  husband 
is  to  be  consumed  at  the  stake  to-morrow ." 

He  was  burnt,  on  VVhitsun-cven,  liftini;  up  his 
hands,  and  uttering  the  mo5t  fervent  prayers,  parti- 
cularly the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Into  thy  bunds 
I  commend  my  spirit ;  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me, 
(i  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth  "f"." 

•  Fisher  was  born  ut  Beverley  iu  Yorkshire,  in  \^59-  He 
\*as  oduiatcd  al  Ciitnl)ri<ige,  and  became  Maslrr,  or  Prt'sidciit 
of  Queen's  Collrgr  in  that  Inivprsiiy.  lie  was  made  bishop 
of  Huchester  in  1  j04.  It  was  during  the  luii«  of  his  I'resi- 
denl^hip  ihui  Erasmus  came  to  study  at  Cambridge,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Queen's  Collcgr.  'I'his  prtlate  was  be- 
headed, by  Henry  viii.  in  1535,  for  ilenying  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and  for  si'eakiug  with  freedom  iu  behalf  of  the  queen. 
Thr  pope  was  so  pleased  with  his  tonduci,  that,  ev(-n  whde 
Fisher  was  cunfiued  iu  the  Tower  and  altiunted  of  hi-h  liea- 
fon,  he  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  ^ent  liini  the  proper  hat 
belonging  to  that  dignity.  Henry  wjs  so  much  |)rovoked, 
thnl  he  would  not  pe irnit  the  hat  to  be  hrnnght  imo  tlie  kmg- 
dom:  he  also  scut  Cromwell  to  sound  bishop  Fisher,  whe- 
ther he  intended  to  accept  it.  "  'i  es,"  said  Fisher.  The 
kinjjiheQ  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  Well;  let  the  p  pe  send 
liim  the  hat  v.  Leu  be  phuict,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders, 
for  I  will  Ifave  him  nfvtr  a  head  to  set  it  on."  The  t>rant 
was  lis  good  as  his  word. —  Lrasniiig  speaks  of  Fisher  iu  strong 
terms  of  conimendaiittn. 

i  Mr.  Fox  tells  us,  he  bad  Ibit  accouot  from  Brown's  own 
daughter. 
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Such  were  the  sanmiinary  methods  by  which  the 
relates  ol  Enjilaml  attem(»tcd  to  extirpate  Loilard- 
11  anfl  heresy.  And  they  so  far  succeeded,  that 
tiie  few  discijilcs  of  \\  icklirt",  who  still  remainfd 
Wive,  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  confounded  with 
tbe  tavoiirers  ot  the  cbavd  REKORMATfON  r  but, 
in  their  main  object  of  strenjithcning  the  Itoman 
catliuhf  rehgion,  tliey  utterly  failed.  The  burning 
of  heretics,  was  found  to  be  not  the  way  to  extin- 
gni>li  heresy.  On  the  contrary,  both  in  England 
aiid  on  the  Continent,  such  detestable  cruelty  in- 
creased the  compassion  of  tlie  people  for  the  suffer- 
ers, evcited  their  indi;;nation  against  the  persecutors, 
and  roused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  opposition  to 
tile  exi^iins^  liierarchy,  which  at  length,  under  the 
direction  ot  a  kind,  overruling  Providence,  proved 
fatal  botii  to  papal  corruptions  of  sound  doctrine,  and 
also  to  pjpal  usurpation  of  dominion.  ' 
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When  the  human  mind  has  tjccn  thus  fatigued 
nd  disgusted  w  ith  a  review  of  tiie  cruelties  of  popish 
persecutors,  it  is  disposed  to  pronounce  the  Roman 
religion  wholly  a  pretence,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
jtidgcs  and  rulers  of  those  times,  barbarous  hypo- 
crites and  deceivers.  "  It  is  impossible,"  «e  are  apt 
to  sav,  **  but  that  natural  tonscience  should  have 
informed  them  they  were  doing  wrong,  in  commit- 
ting to  the  flames,  tor  slight  differences  of  opinion,  so 
many  innocent  victims;  nay,  often,  persons  of  the 
most  exemplary  life  and  conservation."  However, 
a  more  cool  and  seilate  reflection  may  convince 
us,  that  though,  in  all  ages,  there  have  existed 
wicked  men  of  great  ability,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves ever  ready  to  sacrifice  principle  and  conscience 
to  their  ambilioii  and  avarice,  and  even  to  wade 
tlirough  much  blood  in  support  of  their  darling 
objects,  yet  all  tormentors  of  the  human  race  have 
not  been  precisely  of  this  class.  These  are  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  we  suppose  them  to  have  had 
their  eyes  open.     But  there  are  others,  who  knew 
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not  what  tlicydid*;  and  towards  such,  therefore, 
tliouu;l»  «e  are  ac\er  to  palliate  their  faults,  inucb 
less  to  defend  their  enormities,  yet  are  we  bound  to 
exercise  an  equitable  discrimination.  The  reader 
■will  understand  uic  to  have  in  view,  those  deluded 
votaries,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taught, 
and  the  weakness  to  believe,  that  the  favour  oi  CJod 
is  to  be  obtiint  I,  chiefly  by  paying  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  extei'nal  fonifis  and  observances. — The 
foUovviiig  remarkable  paragr.nph  is  extracted  from  a 
pqpisii  vvvitcrf ;  mid  will  serve  to  explam  my  meua- 
iag  still  lurther. 

'*  The  disciples  of  Wicklitf  arc  men  of  a  serious, 
modest  di-portuicnt ;  avoiding  all  o.'jtcntation  in 
drcs3,  mixing  Utile  with  the  busy  world,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  debauchery  of  uiankind.  They 
ii)uinl<iiu  themselves  wliolly  by  their  own  labour, 
and  utterly  despise  wealth  ;  being  fully  content  with 
bare  necessaries,  lliey  follow  no  trattic,  because  it 
is  amended  with  so  much  lying,  swearing,  and 
cheating.  They  t<re  cliaste  and  temperate ;  arc  pcver 
seen  in  taverns,  or  amu.-.cd  by  the  trifling  gayeties  of 
life.  Von  hod  them  always  employed  ;  either  leura- 
iujj;  or  tca*;hiug.  They  are  concise  qnd  devout  in 
their  praytrs;  blaming  an  unanimated  prolixity. 
They  never  swear ;  spetik  little  ;  and  in  their  puljlic 
preachipg  they  lay  the  chitvf  stress  on  charity.  They 
never  uuud  canonical  hours,  because,  th^y  say,  that 


•  Luke  .\xiii.  34. 

t  Siiiicho  lieiiihrr. — ^This  Sanclio  Reinlier  was  an  apos- 
taJfs  Mn\  a  persetulor  of  the  VValdenses  in  the  ihirteeuth 
centiiry.  .\l«Lrlv  veli  his  account  of  iheec  g«u<i  iu«n.  "  Anitiug 
all  sect»,  ngof  is  mure  pernicious  ihuii  ibut  of  tiir  Foua  or 
LYO.vs,  for  three  reasons:  1.  It  is  ihe  iiU)St  ancient :  some 
aver  their  existence  from  the  clays  of  Sylvester;  others  from 
the  very  time  of  the  aposlk;^).  2.  Hecause  it  is  so  uuiv«jrstt); 
for  there  it-  hardly  a  country  ijiio  which  this  s<;ct  hiis  in>t 
crept.  J.  Uecttu»e.  all  oii.ers  render  tbeoisclveii  dtlestablf 
by  their  Llasl)he^lic^;  but  tlii^i  has  a  greut  appearance  of  god. 
liness,  they  living  a  righleoi;s  life  before  men,  belli  ving  right 
'.-ouce-rniag  God,  conftssiug  all  the  ailtcUs  ul  the  creed,'Ouly 
liatiiig  the  pope  of  Uorue,"  ^c,  &o.  .ii 
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a  PaterrK»U:r  or  tv\  o,  repe^Jcd  with  dcvotioo,  is  lielter 
tliai)  tciliuus  hours  s[H;iit  uilhont  djcvotjci^i.  Tliey. 
px^i|'<un  Uit:  Scri(>tHre6  ip  ^  li^^wt  v>ay;  ti-Qip ^e 
holy.'    -  ■      '     ;"  '•-'  '.littjf^ 

wkI  '-         . :  ,  .       ^!iav"  , 

rr;   '  "  ;'    '   •,   tjit  qf  hi;S|  ^v^e^cbe4 

si  .   iicsj^.      Fur  tlVfSe  e>i-i 

edic-ucies  ot  cli^rapt^f  in  Uu;  futUv^vv^i's .«)(  V'icl^li^^i 
are  not  l  ilioiicd   by  the  author  ip  terms  q^ 

approl«ii  I,  oil  t^^e  cyn(rar}\  arc  witli  groa^ 

simplicity  noitcd  l^y  \iw\  us  tUv  ^^i»ting^v^hing  marks 
of  ci  '  '      'oplc.      So  li^^le,    ip  the  times  ot" 

Will  I oUciWors,  li^d  t(l\e  JVC va,llin!5 religion 

to  do  w'n\\  niorslgi  ^ufi  with,  tb^  In-wt. 

Tliou^li  tl.i  other  siiuilar  ttstimoiiicd, 

«hicl»  iiii^ht  i,  Iroijj  popish  mitbors,  in 

proof  ot  tho  iinu3i(penee  aod  virtues  oi  tli©  bcrctics, 
ii  -ty  US,  that  by  no  nicupfc  all  the  |i<  '>r<5 

(J  :,  1. 1 ly  w-ert'  t/cH^civtrs  and  hypocri^qs,  in  .,  ■  'SS 
senseoJ  thost;  ttiriu^,  yet  we  must  reniepibcr,  as  indeed 
I'  t)i'tn  idtiiDated,    that  th«   distinctions 

V  nblish,  ^till  oJily  serve  to  sl(q>v  that  tl)0 

^  of  the  righteous,  durinjS  ^^  period  w<!  af^ 
rcvicuujii,  arc,  i>roUil)ly,  to  I  ■  '"  d  to  very  dif- 

ferent dcj;ruus  of  j^uili  iind  \>  k  ,  ?  in  tb*  ')eaf t^ 
of  Miosd,  wiio  IpHicted  those  sul^erings.  P^r  b^  it 
from  us  to  prcttnd  to  exculpate,  in  the  smallest  de-r 
jjroc-,  the  perpetrators  of  any  of  the  various  mnl  hqr-» 
vid  Climes  related  in  this  chapter.  Rather  let  St, 
Pitpr.-i  example  direct  our  judgments.  That  Appsr 
tie  tliought  it  right  to  suggest  to  the  Jc^vs,  that  tlieif 
'I  I  would  have  l)oeu  vors?,  if,  wh^^t  they  did,  ha4 
iiot  been  iloac  in  ignorance ;  yet  bo  in  nowise  excuses 
tbpin :  he  tells  li»em  pluinly,  that  tliey  ha<l  deuiisd  thf> 
U<4y  Om,  9nd  kiiitjd  Uie  Prince  of  lite,  aod  Iwtl 
preferred  a  murderer  to  him  *  :  and  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  he  tlircctly  accuses  them  of  having  taken 
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•  CHAP.    Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and,  by  wicked  hands,  criicT 
fied  and  slain  him. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  some  other  things 
affirmed  by  the  aforesaid  po|)ish  writer,  in  his  account 
of  tlie  heretics.  He  says,  they  are  great  enemies  to 
the  clergy :  they  despise  and  set  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  nouglit.  They  confound  tnitli  and  falshood, 
to  deceive  the  people.  They  exasperate  the  people 
against  those  who  are  not  of  their  party.  That  in- 
dulgences are  of  no  use  but  to  get  money,  and  that 
it  is  no  sin  to  thrash  a  priest  or  a  clergj-man*. 

Our  Saviour's  remarkable  prediction  f  naturally 
occurs  on  this  occasion.  For,  even  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  ought  to  be  taken  literally,  and  not  ex- 
tended to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church,  it  most 
decidedly  proves,  that  persons  may  be  persecutors 
"  tNTO  BLOOD,"  without  bcing  gross  hypocrites. 
"  The  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will 
think  that  he  doth  God  service."  And  here  it  de- 
serves to  be  noted,  that,  though  it  is  said  tlicse  mur- 
derers would  think  they  were  doing  God  service,  in 
killing  his  faithful  servants,  yet  not  one  w  ord  is  added 
in  extenuation  of  their  crimes.  For  aught  we  know, 
therefore,  such  men  might  be  in  a  state  of  judicial 
hardness  and  imjwnitence  of  heart,  on  account  of 
long  continued  habits  of  sin,  and  long  opposition  to 
light  and  truth.  After  all  the  candid  concessions  and 
reasonable  conjectures  that  can  be  made,  respecting 
the  .MEASURE  of  the  wickedness  of  the  various  papal 
persecutions,  it  must  Be  owned,  both  that  the  subject 
is  difficult,  and  also,  thut  we  have  not  mucli  to  do 
with  it.  When  we  are  wearied  and  astonished  with 
the  contemplation  of  tiie  barbarou.s  and  bloody 
scenes  of  tliis  dcntury,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  most  certain  conclusions  we  can  arrive  at,  is, 
tliat  Uie  iiuman  "  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked." 


•  See  M.  Voo  der  Hardt.  vol.  iii. 


t  John  xvi.  2. 
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THE   COUNCIL  OF   CONSTANCE; 

INCLUDING    THE   CASES   OF   JOHN    HUSS; 
AND    JEKOM    OF    PRAGUE. 

1  HIS  celebrated  council  did  not  make  any  essen- 
tial reformation  in  religion:  on  the  contrary,  they 
ersecuted  men  who  truly  feared  God ;  and  they 
"lolerated  all  tlie  predominant  corruptions.  Their 
labours,  therefore,  do  not  deserve  to  be  recorded,  on 
account  of  the  pitty  and  virtue  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  council.  Yet  die  transactions  at  Constance 
claim  considerable  attention  in  these  memoirs.  They 
tend  to  throw  light  on  tlie  state  of  religion  at  that 
time;  they  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
John  Huss,  and  of  Jerom  ;  and  they  afford  vaiious 
instructive  reflections  to  those,  who  love  to  attend  to 
the  dispensations  ot  Divine  Providence,  and  would 
understand  the  comparative  power  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  of  mere  liuman  resources,  and  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  council  met  in  the  year  1414.  Its  objects 
were  vaiious  and  of  high  importance*.  The  neces- 
sity of  the  times  had  called  aloud  for  an  assembly  of 
this  kind.  Ecclesiastical  corruptions  had  increased 
to  an  intolerable  magnitude ;  and  Christendom  had 
been  distracted,  nearly  forty  years,  by  a  schism  in  the 
poi)edoin.  To  settle  this  dispute,  and  restore  peace 
to  the  church,  was  the  most  urgent  concern  of  the 
council.  Three  pretenders  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
severally,  laid  claim  to  bfailibility.  Tiie  very  nature 

"  L'Eufaiit's  History  of  the  Council  ot"  Consunce. — It  is 
for«igD  to  my  de!>ign  to  follow  this  author  tlirough  the  detail! 
of  his  very  accurati- and  cirLumstantiai  narration.  The  affairs, 
^owever,af  John  Hun  and  of  Jeroro,  deserve  a  minute  atten- 
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deposed  by 
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usgle  was  subversive  of  the  authority  to 
which  each  of  thcin  made  pretensions;  and  "of 
tlieir  vain  contest  there  seemed  no  end."  The 
princes,  statesmen,  and  rulers  of  the  church,  in 
those  times,  wanted  not  discernment  to  see  the  dan- 
ger to  which  tlu;  whole  eccles'tastic«l  sys^tem  was  ex- 
posed by  these  contentions ;  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  come  into  tlic  minds  of  them,  or  of  any  of  the 
members  of  tlie  council,  to  examine  the  foundation 
on  which  tlie  popedom  itself  was  erected.  That, 
on  all  aides,  was  looked  on  as  sacred  and  in\  iolable. 
though  allowed  to  be  burdened  and  incumbered 
witli  innumerable  abuses. 

I  lowever,  they  deposed  the  three  existing  popes, 
and  chose  a  fresh  successor  of  St.  Peter,  Marthi  V. ; 
and  \\c  are  to  remark  a  providential  benefit,  which 
arose  from  the  accomjjlishment  of  this  first  object 
«f  the  council ;  namely,  that  while  they  had  their 
€yc  only  on  tlie  restoration  of  tlie  miity  of  the  Ro 
mar.  Sec,  ihey  were  led  to  decree  the  superiority  ot 
councils  over  popes.  Thus  a  deep  wound  was 
given  to  tlie  tyrannical  hierarchy,  which  proved  of 
consWerabie  service  to  those  real  Reformers,  who 
ai'ose  about  a  hundred  years  aftei'  the  council  of 

I  say  real  Reformers ;  for,  I  cannot  give  this 
venerable  name  to  the  members  of  that  assembly. 
That  there  no<'ded  a  reformation  of  the  Church  in 
«ll  its  component  parts,  and  that  church-discipline 
•«ui«ht  to  be  re-establisiied,  these  were  ideas,  indeed, 
which  lay  witliin  their  competence;  and  the  mem- 
-bers  of  tliis  council  universally  confessed,  that  refor- 
mation and  discipline  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  But  tliiy  brought  not  to  the  council  tlx; 
materials,  which  alone  could  qualify  tliein  for  such 
«  work.  In  general,  the  best  inrtividuab  among 
them  were  merely  moralists ;  had  some  "  zeal  for 
'God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ;"  and  knew 
no  higher  principles  tlian  the  voice  of  patural  €on- 
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science,  the  dictates  of  comrrton  sehse,  and  some 
infonnati^v  conC(^'ning  tlie  pi^'CeptivC  pairt  of  Cliris- 
tmnity.  Tht'u  sptem  of  relt:iioii  was  letter,  not 
spirit ;  lfc<v,  not  <»6s^jel.  They  had  sortie  decree  of 
bsi-iht  into  tlie  ilistoinjser  elf  hftrtvm  iiatiut?,  little  or 
noiw  into  the  remedy.  To  j*>ro»ioite  the  recovery  of 
depraved  inankind,  tliey  kne#  iio  metlwds  but  those 
of  moral  suasion,  upon  ^^r^hdpk's  merely  iifttural. 
The  original  depravity  of  rrmfi,  salvation  through 
tlie  aterienftenl  of  a  Kttleemer,  ftiid  "regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Siiir^,  >vefe  dwtii'r^es,  the  tise  and  efficacy 
of  wliiclt  they  did  i)6l  understand  :  yet,  these  are  the 
eddy  c9'ertnal  TrtstrumnM:?  for  the  retbrmatitrti  either 
6f  a  corrupttHi  church,  6r  df  ft  cori'ivpted  ftidividaal, 
t^jougli  tlicy  are,  by  the  ■norld,  t*ertera1ly  suiipocted 
to  be  pfiOducliNTi  df  enthuMa^rfr,  itnd  are  also  too 
oftch  prol<^«.ed  by  rtien  of  coimtorfeit  r^itjion. 

A  lumdred  vcars  after  the  council  of  Oorist«tncei 
ft  refoiwation  fl-as  attempted  and  caitred  on,  tvilh 
]H  ;  It  success,   by  men  fiirm«;hed  with   ti'oly 

t\  1 1  vioM-s  and  materials.     But  the  members 

of  this  <^bratcdcotmcil  undertook 'tbtfiake  "  brick 
wtthout  straw  ;"  -and  tJieir  projcrfs  nf  rcforih  served 
only,  in  the  event,  to  teach  ()osterity,  that  tlie  real 
doctriftesof  the  Gospel  ooglrt  to  be  distinctly  know*n, 
cordially  relished,  and  powerfully  experienced,  by 
those  vho  Tmdcrtake  to  enli>;hten  mankind;  and 
tlwit  l^ithout  this  apparatus,  the  efforts  of  the  wisest 
ai«l  mo?t  diiiuihed  jiersonages  in  Europe,  for  such 
were  those  assembled  at  Constance,  will  evaporate 
in  tlie  stndke  Of  fair  words  and  speeches,  and  of  pro« 
mishi '   '    '  K'fficicnt  and  Unsubstantial  schemes. 

All  IS  attentive  Consideration  may  convince 

us  Wjjrt  this  mast  unavoidably  be  the  Case.  How 
COnId  it  he  expected  in  the  instance  before  us,  thdt 
popes  and  cardinals,  bishops  and  clergy,  would 
enact,  and,  tvhat  is  still  ttioTe,  would  execute,  laws, 
which  bore  harrl  on  tlicir  own  pride,  tbtrir  sloth,  and 
their  love  of  gain  r    (Jr,  that  tile  laity,  noble  or  vul- 
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gar,  would  submit  to  strict  rules  of  church-disciplineT 
Nothint^but  t^ie  principle  of  divine  love  in  the  heart 
could  ofl'ect  these  things;  and  divine  love  is  learnt 
only  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  Scripture-doctrine,  connected  witii  spi- 
ritual discernment  *.  I  need  not  put  tJie  reader  ia 
mind,  how  ignorant  in  general,  in  regard  lo  these 
things,  men  were  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  licnce 
we  are  no  more  to  wonder  at  tiie  failure  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  council  of  Constance,  tlian  at  the 
Liefficacy  of  the  complaints,  made  from  age  to  age, 
of  the  wickedness  of  men,  both  by  philosophers  of 
old  and  by  nominal  Christians  in  our  own  times, 
while  those,  who  complain  and  even  endeavour  to 
effect  reforms,  are  destitute  of  real  christian  percep- 
tions, and  regard  no  other  light  than  tliat  of  mere 
nature.  Thus  the  institution  of  mere  laws,  however 
good,  "can  never  give  lifef;"  "the  motions  of 
sin  by  the  law  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  deatli;};."  If  even  the  best  chaj-actere, 
among  the  prodigious  congregation  at  Constance, 
thus  failed,  tlu'ough  ignorance  of  the  true  method  of 
relieving  human  evils,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  that 
those  who  were  actuated  by  bad  motives,  should 
contribute  nothing  towards  a  real  reformation.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  prevailing  abuses  reniained 
in  the  church  in  full  force.  The  council  managed 
to  restore  unity  to  the  popedom,  which  was  indeed 
a  very  difficult  point ;  but  they  found  it  more  easy 
to  procure  consent  to  the  deposition  of  wicked 
popes,  than  to  compel  tlie  clergy  to  divest  themselves 
of  that  avarice,  ambition,  and  sensuality,  which  were 
the  grand  sources  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  dis- 
orders §.  However,  that  which  men  attempted  in 
vain  by  methods  merely  human,  God  himself,  about 
a  century  afterwards,  eflected,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  ||,  and  by  his  own  Spirit  of  grace. 


1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
)  L'Eufaiit. 


t  Gal.  iii.        I  Rom.  vii. 
y  1  Cor.  i 
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It  was  proposeil,  tiiat  the  bisliops  and  other  pas- 
tors should  be  compelled  to  reside  in  their  cathedrals 
l^nd  parishes,  to  visit  tteir  flocks,  to  renounce  plu- 
[fulities,  and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  themselves, 
)instead  of  conm]ittin>r  tliat  charge  to  ignorant  or 

jrofane  priests.  Amendments  truly  just  and  laud- 
able !  But  those  who  proposed  these  excellent  things, 
were  themselves  in  h  high  dej^ree  proper  objects  ol" 
censure.  Some  of  the  orators  of  tlie  council  de- 
clared, that  "■  tliey  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed 
'a  camel."  In  fuct,  several  little  punctilios  were  re- 
formed ;  but,  as  we  have  just  observed,  all  the  sub- 
stantial evils  remained  in  tlie  church. 

There  can  l)e  no  doubt  but  they  oupht  to  have 
begun  with  christian  doctrine  itself,  and  its  influence 
on  the  heart,  if  thev  had  expected  success. 

The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  at  this  time 

mgtd  through  all  their  own  neighbourhood  with  fire 
and  sword,  under  the  pretence  of  converting  ijitidels, 
and  Jiad  been  ju.^tly  complained  of  by  the  king  of 
Poland ;  yet  tiiis  council  supported  tliem  in  their 
enormities ;  nor  would  they  even  co^denm  a  libel 
written  by  a  monk,  who  had  exhorted  all  (.^liristiuns 
to  murder  that  monarch,  and  to  massacre  the  l^oles. 
Fohn  Petit,  a  Mar,  had  publicly  vindicated  tlie  as- 

ssination,  committed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
order  on  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  king  of 
France.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that 
the  king  of  France,  who  prosecuted  this  friar  before 
the  council  of  Constance,  could  not  procure  his 
condemnation.  All  the  dignified  orders  in  Europe, 
tliere  assembled  together,  had  not  suflTicient  spirit 
and  integrity  to  punish  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature.  Yet  they  could  burn  without  mercy  those 
wl)om  they  deemed  heretics,  though  men  of  real 
godliness.  This  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  assembly 
particularly  deserves  our  attention ;  and  still  more 
»o,  if  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  who  the  meujbers 
were  tliat  composed  it.     Italy,  Prance,  Germany, 
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Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Enf^land,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  were  i  eprcsentcd  by  depnties :  Four  elector* 
«  ere  present,  namely,  those  of  Mentz,  and  Saxcny, 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  bnrgrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, who  there  recei\ed  the  electoral  cap;  besides 
envoys  from  the  other  electors  :  The  cmp<'ror  ^^igis- 
raund  was  never  absent,  unless  employed  in  the 
express  business  of  the  council :  Many  other  Ger- 
man princes  were  present,  besides  the  clergy,  anmng 
w honi  were  twenty  aichbisliops,  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  ubout  one  hundred  and  filty  othcT 
disnitarics,  and  more  than  two  hundred  doctors. 

After  this  i^eneral  review,  it  may  now  be  proper 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a  connected  view  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  council,  chidiy  in  regard  to  those 
subjects  w  hich  relate  to  the  concerns  of  tlie  real 
('liureli  of  Christ. 

At  the  opening  of  llie  council  of  Constance,  pope 
John  xxiii.  and  the  emperor  Sigisniund,  Mere  at 
the  head  of  it ;  and  they  continually  endeavoured  to 
baffle  the  view  s  of  each  other.  The  foVU)cr  was  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  pojjes,  Mho  at 
that  time  struggled  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but 
his  character  was  intiimous  in  the  extreme :  and  Si- 
gisniund, while  lie  pretended  (o  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  John,  had  formed  a  secret  resolution 
to  oblige  hiiu  to  renounce  tlie  pontificate.  This 
same  Sigismund  was  remarkable  for  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  :  political  artifices,  however,  were  mul- 
tiplied by  both  the.se  potentates,  and  by  many  other.'* 
connected  with  the  council.  But  what  has  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  do  with  the  intrigues  of  politi- 
cians? These  were  the  men  who  undertook  to  pu- 
nish heretics  and  to  reform  the  church. 

John  XXI II.  secretly  designed  to  leave  the  coun- 
cil as  soon  as  possible ;  particularly  if  their  pulse 
did  not  beat  in  his  favour.  His  conscience  suggest- 
ed to  him,  that  an  in<|uiry  into  his  own  conduct 
would  teiuiinale  in  hiii  disgrace ;  and  the  very'situa- 
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tion  of  Constance,  an  imperial  cjfy,  m  tlie  circ 
Suabia,  ex|>osecl  him  too  mucii  tu  llie  machinutions 
of  tlie  emperor.  As  he  had,  however,  in  a  council 
at  Rome,  already  condemned  the  opinions  of  John 
Huss,  he  was  determined  to  confirm  that  judgment 
at  Constance,  and  in  that  way  to  signalize  his  zeal 
for  M  hat  was  then  called  the  church. 

John  Ilusshad  been  summoned  to  the  council,  to 
answer  tor  himself,  though  already  excommunicated 
at  Rome,  He  obtained,  however,  a  safe  conduct* 
from  the  emperor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther W'enceslaus,  kin^  of  Bohemia,  had  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  several  Bohemian  lords,  particu- 
larly of  John  de  Chlum.  These  travelled  with  him 
to  Constance,  where  tliey  arrived  six  daj's  after  the 
pope. 

John  Husswasbornin  Bohemia  in  1373.  I^e  was 
of  mean  parentage,  but  was  raised  to  eminence  l»y 
his  supei  ior  (genius  and  industry.  All  the  authors  of 
lliat  time  acknowledsie,  that  he  was  a  man  of  capacity 
and  eloquence,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  probity 
and  decency  of  his  manners.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  the  famous  iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  of 
Itome.  But  tlie  letters  of  Huss,  written  from  Con- 
stance, which  he  specially  requested  might  never  be 
published,  aflbrd  a  still  more  striking  attestation  to 
his  character.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  which  was  then  in  a  very  nourish- 
ing state.  His  character  was  no  less  eminent  in  the 
church  than  in  the  academy.  He  was  nominated 
^K  preacher  of  Bethlehem  in  the  year  1 400 ;  and  was 
^W  in  tlie  same  year  made  confessor  to  Sophia  of  Bavaria, 
f  the  wife  of  Wenceslaus  king  of  I'ohemia,  a  princess 

I  who  highly  esteemed  John  Huss,  and  was  a  person- 

^_       age  of  great  merit :  how  far  she  w  as  affected  by  the 

L 


,  •  A  safe  conduct  here  means  an  engagement  in  wriiiiig 
Ulat  he  should  be  allowed  lo  p.iss  wilhoiil  mol-station.  The 
ver^'  words  of  it  were,  "  onini  prorsus  inipediint-nlo  leriiotu, 
*t«re,  morari  Ac  bediue,  libcri  permiUtiti^  sibiquc  &  tiut." 
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doctrine  which  he  preached,  it  is  not  easy  to  «scer» 
tain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after  his  condem- 
nation, she  Mas  obHged,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  to  retire  to  Presburg. 

In  1405  Huss  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Bellilehem 
with  great  celebrity.  Some  of  Wickliff 's  works  had 
been  brought  into  Bohemia  by  a  Bohenjian  gcntle- 

I't^J-    man,  named  Faulfisch,  when  he  returned  from  Ox- 
ford,   lience,  and  prol)ably  by  other  modes  of  con- 
U  veyance,  the  evangelical  viewsof  the  English  reformer 

I  were  introduced  into  that  country.     It  is  not  easy  to 

I  determine  the  point  of  time,  when  John  Huss  received 

I  a  favourable  impression  of  the  works  of  Wickliff.    At 

I  first  he  is  said  to  have  held  them  in  detestation.  The 

I  effect  of  prejudice  indeed  on  a  serious  mind,  against 

[  a  person  who  has  been  condemned  for  heresy,  was  iiot 

t  easily  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but 

r  that  Luther's  account  of  his  own  first  reception  of 

t  the  works  of  Huss  might  resemble  the  celebrated 

Bohemian's  reception  of  the  works  of  Wickliff. 
leather'!  "  When  I  studiccl  at  Erford,"  says  that  truly  gi-eat 
th^ritinp  '^^^"»  "  ^  'o""d  in  the  library  of  the  convent,  a  book 
ofHuu.  entitled,  'The  Sermons  of  John  Huss."  I  was  anxious 
to  know  the  doctrines  of  that  arch-heretic.  My  asto- 
nishment in  the  reading  of  them  was  incredible. 
What,  thought  I,  could  move  the  council  to  bum  so 
great  a  man,  so  able  and  judicious  an  expositor  of 
Scripture!  But  then  the  name  of  Huss  was  held  in 
abomination :  if  I  mentioned  hiui  with  honour,  I 
imagined  tlicsky  would  fall,  and  thesmi  be  darkened  ; 
I  llieretore  shut  the  book  with  indignation.  But  I 
comforted  myself  v\  ith  the  thought,  that  perhaps  he 
had  written  tins  before  he  fell  into  heresy!"  Such  were 
tlic  juvenile  reiicctions  of  that  renowned  rcfoniier. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  prejudice  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and  the  work  of 
tlic  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart.  Notwiriihtandin^  the 
opposition  of  prcjuiiice,  hubit,  and  natural  corrup- 
tions, Huss  was  gradually  convinced  of  the  power  atid 
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excellency  of  evangelical  doctrine.  It  was  not  neces- 
saiy  that  he  should  see  alltiuiif^  in  the  same  light  as 
othei-  reformers ;  but  there  are  certain  truths,  in  which 
all,  who  are  taus^ht  of  God,  in  every  age,  do  and  must 
agree;  and  certain  pivints  of  experience  also  in  reli- 
gion, in  which  it  is  even  impossible  for  them  to  difter. 
The  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  liolieniiun  reformer 
was  indeed  always  very  lintited  and  defective;  but 
the  little  fundamental  light  which,  tlu-ouj;h' grace,  be 
attained,  whs  directed  to  the  best  practical  pur|>o.ses. 
He  preached  loudly  agaiust  the  abuses  of  the  iloiiiish 
church ;  and  particularly  against  the  impostures  of 
ialse  miracles,  which  then  abounded.  And  about 
the  same  year,  1405,  he  also  preached  in  a  synod  al 
Prague,  in  Uie  archbishop's  presence,  with  amazing 
freedom  ajjainsl  the  vices  of  tlie  clergy. 

It  was  impassible,  tliat  a  man  wIk)  ren<lered  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  tlic  hierarchy,  should  escape  the 
as|5ersions  of  calumny  :  accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
tile  latter  part  of  the  year  1408,  and  the  beginning 
of  1409,  a  clamour  was  raised  against  him  on  the 
foUuwinjr  occasion*.  Cirejjory  xii.  one  of  the  three 
po|x.'S,  whose  schism  gave  rise  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, was  received  by  Bohemia.  But  when  mea- 
sures were  projxwed  for  calling  a  general  council  to 
compf)se  the  schism,  Iluss  engaged  the  university  to 
support  those  measures,  and  exhorted  all  Bohemia 
to  the  same  puqwsc.  The  archbishop  of  Prai;ue, 
who  was  attached  to  Gregory,  opposed  Iluss,  called 
him  a  schismatic,  and  forbad  him  to  exercise  the 
pastoral  functions  in  his  diucesu.  About  the  same 
time,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners  who  belonged  to  tli€  university, 
Hubs  having  supported  the  former,  and  gained  his 
point,  the  Germans  in  <lisgust  retired  from  Prague. 
This  circumstance  enabled  the  Bohemian  teacher 
to  speak  more  publicly  according  to  the  views  of 
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Wickliff.  The  archbishop  of  Prague  committed  the 
books  of  the  latter  to  the  flames  in  1410.  But  the 
|irogrc8s  of  his  opinions  was  rather  accelerated  than 
retarded  by  lliis  step. 

The  troubles  of  John  Huss  were  now  multiplied. 
He  was  excommunicated  at  Rome.  He  had  sent 
his  proctors  thither,  to  answer  for  him;  but  they 
were  committed  to  prison *,  after  havin;^  remained 
there  to  no  purpose  a  year  and  a  half.  Huss,  alter 
his  excomnmiiication,  had  no  other  remedy,  but  to 
appeal  to  Ahui^ihly  (lod  in  very  solemn  terms.  In 
his  appeal,  which  was  charged  on  him  as  a  crime, 
amonj;  many  other  thing*,  he  says,  "  Almijihty  CJod, 
the  one  only  essence  in  liiree  persons,  is  the  first 
and  last  refuge  of  those  who  are  oppre.ssed.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  C'luist,  very  God  and  very  Man,  being 
desirous  to  redeem,  from  eternal  damnation,  his 
children,  elected  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
has  given,  by  suffering  a  bloody  and  ignominious 
death,  this  excellent  example  to  his  disciples,  to 
commit  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  God."  He 
continued  slill  to  preach  on  subjects,  which  he 
deemed  seasonable  anil  useful.  In  one  sermon  he 
treated  of  the  uses  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
saints,  among  which,  he  reckons  meditation  on  the 
misei7  of  man,  subject  to  lieath  for  sin  ;  and  on  the 
death  which  Jesus  Christ  suffered  for  our  sin.  In 
this  same  sermon,  while  he  zealously  opposes  tlie 
abuses  of  the  times,  he  discovers  that  he  himself  was 
not  yet  entirely  clear  of  the  popish  notion  of  purga- 
tory. "  In  praying  devoutly  tor  the  dead,"  says  he, 
"  we  procure  reliet  to  the  saints  in  purgatory."  It  is 
sufficiently  plain,  however,  that  he  could  not  lay 
much  stress  on  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  the 
dead  ;  for  he  also  i-uys  exprtsslv,  "  iliat  there  is  no 
ineniion  of  &uch  a  practice  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
ttud,  that  oeitlier  tl)e  prophcti>  nor  Jesus  Christ,  nor 


*  LT.Draut,  page  33. 
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his  apostles,  nor  the  saints  that  followed  close  after, 
taught  prayer  for  the  dead."  "  1  verily  believe," 
continues  Huss,  "this  custom  was  introduced  by  the 
avarice  of  priests,  who  don  t  trouble  themselves -to 
exhort  the  people  to  live  well,  as  did  the  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  aj)ostles ;  but  take  great  care 
to  exhort  them  to  make  rich  ofTcrin^^s,  in  hopes  of 
happiness  and  a  sjwedy  delivery  froni  purgatory." 

At  length  John  liuss  was  forbidden  to  preach  at 
Pra;j;ne  any  more.  All  that  he  could  then  do  was 
to  instruct  his  a)untrymen  by  writings,  Beinj^  sum- 
moned, as  we  have  seen,  to  Constance,  he  obeyed  ; 
and  before  his  departure,  offered  to  give  an  account 
of  his  faith  in  the  presence  of  a  provincial  synod  at 
Prague,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  an  audience. 
In  tliis  and  some  other  particului-s,  he  appears  to 
have  acted  with  great  frankness  and  sincerity  ;  and, 
though  his  mind  strongly  foreboded  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  issue,  his  rcsolutbn  to  appear  at  the 
general  council  was  constant  and  unmoved.  By  a 
letter*,  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  imujcdiately  be- 
fore he  left  Prague,  he  intreuts  him,  on  the  outside 
of  it,  not  to  open  the  letter,  till  he  siioiild  liave  had 
certain  news  of  his  death.  And  among  other  things, 
he  says,  "  Von  know,  wo  is  me!  —  before  my 
priesthood  I  fi-eely  and  frequently  played  at  chess, 
neglected  my  time,  and  oitcn  unhappilv  provoked 
olfiers  and  myself  into  blameable  heat  of  temper  by 
tliat  game."  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  flock,  in  terms  which  showed  how  much  their 
spiritual  advantage  lay  at  iiis  heart.  He  exhorted 
them  to  stedfastness  in  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
taught  ihem  ;  prayed  for  grace  tliat  he  himself  n)ight 
persevere,  and  not  betray  die  Gospel  by  cowaixiice ; 
and  he  begged  them  also  to  pray,  tliat  he  might 
rither  glority  God  by  martyrdom,  or  return  to 
Prague  with  an  unblemished  conscience,  and  with 

•  L' Enfant,  p.  40. 
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more  vigour  than  ever  to  extirpate  the  doctrine  of 
antichrist.  He  expressed  himself  to  be  vevy  un- 
certain ot  the  event;  but  spake  like  one  resigned  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  joyful  to  die  for  tlie  catise  of 
Christ.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  to  Constance, 
he  acted  the  same  ojien  part,  and  every  where  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  be  heard  by  all  mankind. 
Such  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  Huss,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Constance  six  days  after 
the  pontiff  John  xxiii. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  he  gave  notice  of  hia 
arrival  to  tlie  pope,  through  his  friend  .lohn  de 
Chlum,  who  at  tlie  same  time  implored  for  him  the 
protection  of  his  holiness.  This  }>ope  himself  was 
then  in  much  fear  on  his  own  account,  and  it  be- 
hoved him  not,  in  his  present  circumstances,  to 
exercise  the  fulness  of  papal  domination.  He  there- 
fore answered  courteously  ;  declared  that  he  would 
use  all  his  power  to  prevent  any  injustice  being* 
done  to  him  while  at  Constance ;  and  he  took  off 
his  excommunication. 

John  Huss  appears  to  have  expected  that  he 
should  have  been  allowed  to  preach  before  the  coun- 
cil ;  for  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose,  sermons, 
which  are  inserted  among  his  works. 

In  the  first  of  these  he  professed  his  christian 
creed.  He  declares  his  reliance  on  the  v^ord  of 
God,  which,  he  observes,  is  the  true  rule,  and  suffi- 
cient for  salvation.  He  declares  his  veneration  also 
for  fathers  and  councils,  so  far  as  they  arc  conform- 
able to  Scripture.  "  Faith,"  he  adds,  "is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  virtues.  Every  man  must  V)C  a  disciple 
either  of  God  or  of  Satan.  Faith  is  ll»e  rudiment 
of  one  of  these  schools,  infidelity  of  the  other.  A  man 
must  believe  in  God  alone,  not  in  the  Virgin,  not  in 
the  saints,  not  in  the  church,  nut  in  the  pope :  for 
none  of  these  are  God."     lie   distinguishes  lailU 


•  ti'Enfant,  p.  43. 
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i^into  three  kinds,     i .  To  receive  a  position,  but  with 
some  (ioubt,  he  apprehends  to  be  the  faith  which  vfe 
give  to  mere  men,  who  yet  are  fallible.     2.  To  ad- 
here witliout  any  doubt  to  the  sentiments  of  holy 
doctors:  still  tliis  is  only  to  treat  dieir  sentiments  as 
opinions,  not  as  articles  of  faith.    3.  To   believe 
simply  and  purely,  is  the  faith  due  to  the  Scriptures. 
This  IS  the  faith  wiiich,  he  apprehenJs,  involves  in  it 
all  acts  of  obedience  and  love;  the  iaith  wliich  no 
wicked   man  possesses :     "  The  wicked  man   is  a 
Christian,"  says  he,  "  in  name  only,  and  cannot 
rehearse  the  creed  without  making  himself  a  liar." 
"  The  Church,"  he  says,  "  is  an  assembly  of  all  the 
predestinated;  and  consists,  he  thinks,  of  the  trium- 
phant church  in  heaven,  ttie  militant  church  on  earth, 
and  the  sleeping  church,"  pitiable  blindness !  "  who 
are  now  suft'ering  in  |)urgatory."     He  allows  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  other  saints ; 
and,   iii  fnvoiir  of  this  popish  tenet,  he  s|)eaks  far 
more  forcibly,  than  utight  have  been  expected  from 
one,  who  had   so  unlimited  a  veneration  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

It  Huss  had  been  allowed  to  preach  this,  and  his 
other  sermon  which  treats  of  peace  and  unity,  the 
injustice  of  his  condemnation  must  have  appeared 
evident  to  all  mankind,  and  the  council  would  have 
t^een  covered  with  disgrace  and  ignominy.  For 
there  was  soinetliing  very  peculiar  in  his  case ;  he 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  a  martyr  fur  holy 
practice  itself,  ile  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any 
one  doctrine  «  hich  at  that  day  was  called  heretical. 
The  superstitious  notions  of  tlie  times  were,  in  gene 
ral,  parts  of  his  creed:  and,  as  fur  as  a  judgment 
ran  now  be  f(jrmed,  he  was  not  [jossessed  of  more 
liijhttlian  was  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  tlie 
character  of  a  genuine  Christian.  On  this  account, 
l!jc  wickedness  of  his  enemies  was  ujore  palpiibly 
Cfciiieut.  Tlie  norld  hatetl  hin»,  bpcause  he  was  not 
ot'thc  world,  and  because  he  testitied  of  it,  tltat  itii 
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works  were  evil.  In  what  tlien  did  the  peculiarities 
ot  Ills  doctrine  consist?  '1  he  little  specimen  «  hJch 
lias  been  given,  of  his  creed,  explains  this  matter. 
lie  held  tiie  faith  of  God's  elect,  a  divine  failii  ne- 
cessarily productive  of  love  and  obedience,  distinct 
in  its  ^^hole  kind  from  the  mere  human  faith  of 
\vicke<l  men.  ^^'ith  them,  faith  has  nothing  in  its 
nature  lliat  draws  a  man  to  God  in  confidence  and 
affection ;  «ith  them,  tlie  term,  '*  vicious  believer," 
appears  not  to  be  a  solecism  in  language ;  and  in- 
deed, it  may  generally  be  observed,  that  godly  men 
in  all  ages,  even  those  men,  whose  evangelical  know- 
ledge, like  that  of  Huss,  is  extremely  imperfect, 
always  distinguish  between  a  dead  and  a  living 
laith;  and  tliat  their  views  of  this  distinction  are  the 
consequences  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
their  own  hearts.  They  have  known,  in  common 
ivith  the  rest  of  mankind,  what  a  formal  assent  to 
Chriatiaiiitv  means ;  they  ha\  e  known  also,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  a  lively  faith 
means:  the  former  is  merely  human,  has  a  dead 
uniformity,  or  an  unanimated  sameness :  the  latter 
has  lilie  and  pow  er ;  is  productive  of  spiritual  exer- 
cises and  actions;  is  capable  of  great  varieties, 
augmentations,  declensions,  and  intervals ;  and  is 
felt  to  be  not  of  man,  but  of  Gotl.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a  child  of  God,  that  he  is  in 
POSSESSION  OK  THIS  i.rvELV  F.MTii  ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  the  spark  of  Divine  Fire,  which  in- 
flamed the  heart  of  the  Bohemian  Martyr;  and 
which  was  there  preserved  alive  amidst  the  conta- 
gion of  superstition,  the  temptations  of  tlie  worhl, 
and  the  menaces  of  insolent  and  tyrannical  domi- 
nation *. 

•  I  have  licre  dc^cribpd  what  tli<?  faiili  of  the  Gospel  im- 
)>liej  and  proilocts,  rutUer  tlian  in  what  it  spi-cilicallycoiui'ts. 
This  has  bttn  done  on  former  ociasions,  oiid  triay  be  done 
n^iuin  iu  the  course  ol  (his  lliiitory,  uben  we  aie  rtAiesMng 
ciiaiaciers  who  uuder:sluud  evuiigehcal  t;uil>  much  b^ltef 
tfadu  iluss  did. 
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e  wlio  look  only  at  the  surface  of  religion, 
might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  tlie  council  in  gene- 
ral was  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  all  their 
public  sessions  they  sang  an  anthem,  and  then  tiiey 
prayed  kneeling*.  After  having  remained  some 
time  in  this  posture,  a  deacon  called  out  to  them  to 
rise ;  and  the  president,  with  a  loud  voice,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Holy  Cihost  in  a  collect,  which,  in 
very  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  supplicated  his  effec- 
tual influence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormity 
of  their  sins,  which  (illtd  them  with  dread,  lie  would 
deign  to  descend  into  their  hearts,  to  direct  them, 
to  dictate  their  decrees,  and  to  execute  them  himself, 
and  also  to  preserve  their  minds  from  corrupt  pas- 
sions, and  not  sufl'er  them,  tlirough  ignorance  or 
selfishness,  to  swerve  fmm  justice  antl  truth.  The 
ideas,  and  perhaps  the  very  words,  of  the  prayer 
were  taken  from  belter  times,  when  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ciiiost  were  not  only  professed,  but 
lELT  in  christian  assemblies.  'I'he  formalities  of 
true  religion  often  remain  a  long  time,  after  tlie  spirit 
of  it  has  been  almost  extinguished.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  much  wickedness  may  be  united  with  reli- 
gious formalities.  The  rulers  and  great  men  of  the 
Jewisli  nation,  in  the  time  of  C'hrist,  were  remark- 
able examples  of  the  hvpoci  isv  here  alluded  to ;  and 
those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their 
flagitious  conduct,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
similar  instances.  Botii  the  emixjror  Sigismund 
and  liis  consort  Uarba  attended  the  religious  cere- 
oionie.  -oi  this  eouncil,  and  bcitlj  were  infamous  for 
lewdness  [ . 

Sigismund  in  a  deacon's  habit  read  the  Gospel, 
while  the  jxjpe  celebrated  muss ! 

lluss  was  soon  deprived  of  his  liberty,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  1  le  was  accused  by  Palelz,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Prague,  and  by  Causis,  a  pastor  of  one 
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of  the  parishes  o(  tiie  same  city.  These  men  caused 
bills  to  be  posted  up  against  him  iii  Constance,  as  an 
cxcorninunicated  heretic.  When  Huss  complained, 
tlie  po|x.'  replicil,  "  What  can  I  do  in  the  case  ?  your 
own  countrymen  *  have  done  it/'  The  bishops  of 
Augsburg  and  of  Trent  were  directed  to  summon 
Itim  to  apiKjar  before  John  xxiii.  "  I  had  ex- 
pected,"'  said  Huss,  "  to  give  an  account  of  myself 
before  the  general  couocil,  and  not  before  the  \K>pe 
and  iiis  cardinals;  however,  I  am  willing  to  lay 
down  my  life,  ratlier  than  to  betray  llie  truth." 
He  set  out  therefore  without  delay,  accompanied  by 
his  generous  friend  John  de  Chlum.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  pope's  palace,  he  was  committed  to  prisoiu 
Chlum  made  loud  complaints  to  the  pope,  but  in 
▼aJD.  Eight  articles  were  exhibited  against  Hus* 
by  Causis,  and  the  pope  appointed  commissioners 
to  try  him.  The  vexations  and  insults,  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  were  endless  :  And  there  was  tliis 
peculiar  injustice  practised  against  him,  that  he  was 
accused  of  beinp;  more  inimical  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  than  he  really  was.  Wliat- 
ever  Wickliff  maintained,  Huss  was  accused  ot" 
Diaintaining :  Nor  were  hb  own  express  declarations 
respected,  particularly  in  regard  to  transubstantia- 
tion,  a  doctrine,  which  he  certainly  believed,  and 
on  which  he  wrote  his  thoughts  while  under  con- 
finemeut  at  Constance.  Such,  however,  was  the 
strengtli  of  mind  with  which  he  was  endowed,  that 
during  the  same  period,  he  wrote  also  several  tracts 
on  subjects  of  practical  godliness,  which  wire  sent 
to  Prague  by  friends  whom  he  had  at  Constance. 
"With  great  clearness  he  vindicated  himself  against 
the  charge  of  hercy ;  but,  his  holy  life  was  unpar- 
donable in  tJie  eyes  of  iiis  enemies :  niorco\er,  all 
those,  whom  tlic  faidifulncss  of  his  pastoral  services 
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in  Bohemia  had  provoked,  now  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  wiTeak  their  vengeance  upon  hiio. 

The  generous  count  <lc  Chlum,  grieved  and  in- 
ccnsetl  at  the  imprisonincnt  of  Huss,  wrote  to  Sigis- 
niund  on  tiiis  subject.  That  prince  immediately  sent 
express  orders  to  his  embnssiidors,  to  cause  liim  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  even  to  break  tlie  ^tes  of  t!»e 
prison  in  case  ot"  resistance.  We  naturally  expect 
to  hear,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  prisoner's  cnlar»e- 
nient;  for,  independently  of  this  application  of  count 
de  Clilum,  the  honour  of  Sigismund  himself,  who 
had  positively  promised  a  safe  conduct  to  Huss, 
seemed  to  require  it.  Put  notwithstanding  all  this, 
ihe  unfortunate  IJohoinian  teacher  was  not  released  ! 
T]je  crooked  arts  and  intrigues  both  of  the  pope  and 
■oi  the  emperor,  were  too  pov%erful  for  the  sincerity 
and  open  dealings  of  Huss ;  and,  he  soon  Ibuixl, 
tliat  to  commit  himself  to  Him,  that  judgeth  right- 
eously, was  his  only  expedient.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  doctors,  in  tlieir  preachings,  exclaimed  most 
pathetically  against  tl>e  prevailing  evils  and  abuses, 
and  exhorted  the  council  to  reform  the  church  with 
vigour.  Its  growing  corruptions  and  enormities  wene 
by  them  exposed  in  the  strongest  colours.  Wick- 
liff  himself,  or  Huss,  could  scarcely  have  spoken  in 
a  njore  pointed  or  in  a  severer  manner.  But  tliese 
iKNOVATORs,  we  find,  were  not  permitted  to  cen- 
sure, U'itli  impunity,  even  the  most  shameful  prac- 
tices. The  explanation  is,  thmr  attachment  to 
the  See  of  Rome  itself  was  doubted;  whei"eas  the 
divines  just  mentioned,  preaclied  by  order  of  their 
soperiors,  and  constantly  took  particular  care,  in  the 
tnidst  of  their  keenest  animadversions,  to  express  an 
unequivocal  respect  to  the  popedom  in  generttl. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  141,5,  the  commis- 
sbners  for  examining  Hus.s,  found  themselves  im- 
peded by  the  emperor's  grant  of  a  safe  conduct ; 
and  they  scrupled  not,  at  once  to  iutreat  Uiat  princ£ 
tp  violate  his  most  solemn  engagement.      To   be 
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brief;  Sigismund  was  at  length  persuaded,  that  hk( 
conscience  ought  not  to  be  burdened  in  tliis  matter ; 
but  tliat  lie  was  excused  from  keeping  faith  n»  ith  a 
man  accused  of  heresy ;  and  tliat  to  acquiesce  in 
tlie  desires  of  the  venerable  council,  was  tlie  proper 
line  of  conduct  fur  an  obedient  and  "  good  son  of 
the  church*."  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
manists.    A  direct  breach  of  faith  is,  however,  so 

jstrong  a  violation  of  the  law  hhitten  ix  the 
HEART  of  man,  that  it  was  not  easy  even  for  tlie 
most  able  detcnder  of  a  Uid  cause,  to  vindicate  ac- 
tions of  this  kind.  Laboured  apologies  have  been 
published,  to  soften  the  transactions  before  u»1". 
But  to  what  [jurpose  is  it  to  multiply  words,  in  order 
to  misre|)resent  a  plain  fact,  which  may  be  told  in 
very  few  lines?  The  authority  of  Sigismund  ex- 
tended over  the  enipire;  ue,  by  virtue  of  that  au- 
thority, REQUIRED  ALL  HIS  SUBJECTS,  TO  SUFFJCK 
IIUSS  TO  PASS  AND  REPASS  SECURE  ;  AND,  FOB 
THE  HONOUR  OF  HIS  IJIPtUIAL,  MAJESTY,  IF 
NEED  BE,  TO  PROVIDE  HIM  WITH  GOOD  PASS- 
PORTS;);. Constance  was  an  impcriid  city  :  From 
this  city  he  was  not  allomeu  to  repass,  hut  was 
dctabcd  in  prison,  till  he  was  unjustly  burnt  by  the 
order  of  the  council.  Was  tliis  for  tlie  honour  of 
his  imperial  niajcsly  ? 

The  perfidious  character  of  Sigismund  indeed  was 
well  knosvn.  It  appears  from  one  of  the  letters  of 
John  Huss,  that,  before  his  departure,  he  hail  been 
told  by  some  persons,  tliat  the  emperor  would  betray 
Lim.  I3ut,  tliis  servant  of  CJod,  in  honour  of  his 
master,  ventured  every  tiling  for  the  cause  of  divine 
truth. 

Before  the  death  of  their  countrj-man,  the  Bohe- 

,  miau  nobility,  enraged  ut  the  pevtidy  of  Sigismund, 


•  Nauclerus. 

+  Maimbiirg's  Hist,  of  the  Western  Sthism,  Part  II. — ^Va- 
rillas  Hist.  ofWickliff,  fan  I. 

I  L'Eufaal,  p.6l.  See  ihe  words  in  LaUq,  p.211,  the  note. 
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Te|>eHtcdly  remonstrated,  by  kuers,  against  liis  pro- 
ceeding's :  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  the  solicita- 
tion ot  Pftletz,  Huss  was  coniiued  in  llie  Domiuiean 
convent,  where  be  became  daniierously  sick,  through 
tlK  bad  air  and  other  inconveniencies  of  a  noisome 
dungeon. 

But  suiYeririg  is  not  the  peculiar  lot  of  godly 
men  :  wickedness  has,  also,  its  hardships  and  its  in- 
conveniencies.  That  same  John  x.mii.  who  had 
most  unrighteously  persecuted  Huss,  gniduuUy  found 
hiuiseli  ill  so  disagreeable  a  situation  at  Constance, 
partly  from  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  to  the 
justice  of  which  his  own  conscience  could  not  but 
assent,  and  partly  from  the  intrigues  and  muno-u- 
vres  of  Sigismund  and  tlie  majority  of  the  comicil, 
that  he  dLtermined  to  depart,  in  secret,  from  the 
assembly.  Tour  nations  were  represented  at  Con- 
stance, namely,  the  Italians,  the  Gennans,  the 
French,  and  the  Englisli.  Tlie  last  of  these  had 
proposed  even  to  arrest  the  pope ;  and,  though  this 
proposal  did  not  take  effect,  there  seemed  a  genwal 
agieement  in  the  four  nations  to  oblige  liim  to 
resign  his  authority.  The  other  two  anti-popes. 
IJencdict  xiii.  who  was  chiefly  owned  in  Spain, 
and  Gregory  xii.  who  had  some  partisans  in  Italy, 
were  also  pressed  to  resign;  but,  like  John  xxiii. 
they  were  determined  to  preserve  the  shadow  of 
power  as  long  as  possible.  'Ihe  ll)rec  |)Opcs  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  equivocation,  artifice  and 
disingenuity.  However,  Benedict  and  Grq^ory 
were  not  present  at  Constsmcc,  hut  sent  thither  their 
respective  legates,  duiing  the  sessions.  At  this 
nonjcnt,  when  the  council  seemcil  not  a  little  cnjbar- 
rasscd  what  course  they  should  lake,  W'illiiim  I  illa^- 
tre,  a  cardinal  and  a  IVench  divine,  tonipt'Md  u 
uieinorial,  which  was  highly  acceptable  both  to  llio 
enipeix)r  and  to  the  nations.  He  even  advunced  a 
sentiment,  which,  at  last,  very  nnich  prtvuilcd  in 
tbc  assCUibly,  tuid  was  actually  reduced  to  practice; 
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namely,  tliat  a  "  general  council  was  autliorized  to 


deposi 


e  even  a  law 


ful 


pope 


This,  as  we  liave 


already  observed,  was  the  most  beneficial  effect  of 
the  council  of  Constance.  The  wisdom  of  Divine 
Providence  weakened  tije  strength  of  Antichrist  by 
the  measures  of  a  council,  whicii,  in  tlie  main,  was 
destitute  botli  of  piety  and  of  probity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  love  of 
power,  in  men  who  have  been  habituated  to  it,  that 
John  xxjii.  even  in  the  decline  of  his  authority, 
was  <;lad  to  signalize  the  relics  of  his  pontificate  by 
the  canonization  of  Hridget,  a  .Swedish  woman,  which 
took  place  in  this  same  year  1415. 

After  numberless  intrigues,  in  which  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  seemed  to  strive  which  should  exceed 
the  other  in  dissimulation,  the  fonner  fled  from  the 
council  to  Schaffhau.st-n ;  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor  a  letter  couched  in  the  most  respecttul 
terms.  Schaffiiausen,  it  should  be  observed,  was  a 
city  belonging  to  rrcderic,  duke  of  Austria,  who 
had  promised  to  defend  pope  John. 

By  tliis  step,  the  design^;  of  those,  who  really  in- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  setmed  to  be 
quashed  entirely.  Among  thps*e  was  tlic  emperor 
himself,  in  whose  conduct,  scandalous  and  hypocri- 
tical as  it  was  in  the  extreme,  one  object  is  yet 
plainly  discernible,  a  sincere  desire  of  restoring  the 
unity  of  the  hierarchy,  lie  assured  the  council,  on 
the  day  after  the  departure  of  pope  John,  tiiat  be 
would  defend  their  authority  to  tl>e  last  drop  of  his 
blood.  He  observed,  tliat  there  were  many  Anti- 
christs in  the  world,  w  ho  .sought  <l)eir<»wn  interest, 
not  that  of  Jesus  Christ :  He  inveighed  against  the 
conduct  of  John;  he  exposed  his  tvi-anny,  simony, 
chicanery,  and  insincerity,  and  exhorted  them  to 
judge  him  according  to  his  deseits.  Thus,  while 
the  members  of  tliis  assembly  agreed  in  f»erscculing 
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tiie  Church  of  God,  and  still  detained  in  prison  the 
excellent  John  Huss,  tliey  were  involved  in  extreme 
difficulties,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  support  tlie 
syste.n  of  idolatry,  and  secular  tonnality  ot  religion, 
to  which  they  were  in  general  attached.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  superiority  of  a  council,  started  by  Fil- 
lastre,  was,  however,  maintained  and  pressed  at  tlxis 
tiine  in  an  elaborate  discourse  of  John  Gerson,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Paiis,  who  vvas  looked 
upon  as  die  soul  of  tlie  assembly,  and  who,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  that  a^e,  in  erudition 
and  knowledge.  He  admits  the  pope  to  be  Christ's 
vicar  on  earth  •  but  asserts  that  his  power  is  limited, 
and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  certain  rules  and  laws 
for  the  edification  of  the  church,  to  which  the  autho- 
ritv  of  the  pope,  and  all  other  persons  ought  to  be 
devoted.  Gerson  seems  to  have  disregarded  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  which  knows  nothing  of  such 
a  vicar  of  Cl)iist :  common  sense,  however,  and  the 
^experience  of  the  necessity  of  some  restrictions  of 
the  papal  power,  appear  to  have  suggested  to  this 
great  man  several  salutary  arguments  and  proposi- 
tions. Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  we  may 
see,  that  even  mere  natural  principles,  without  tho 
aid  of  revelation,  can  proceed  to  a  certain  length 
in  correcting  tlic  enormous  abuses  of  a  corrupt 
church. 

While  the  imperial  and  papal  parties  were  thus 
contending,  the  commissioners  endeavoured  to  ob- 
lige John  Huss  to  retract,  but  in  vain.  Th  jugh  in- 
firm, and  harassed,  during  his  confinement  in  prison, 
with  a  variety  of  vexations,  he  answered  to  every 
particular  inquiry  and  objection  ;  at  the  same  time, 
always  desiring  to  be  heard  by  the  council  itself. 
The  pope's  officers  hitherto  guarded  ijim  ;  but  these 
being  gone  to  their  master,  he  was  delivered  to  tne 
bishop  of  Constance :  and  was  afterwards  carried 
to  the  fortress  of  Gottleben.  In  his  letters  to  his 
friends,  he  commends  the  pope's  officers,  for  their 
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gentle  treatment,  and  expresses  his  fears  of  worse 
usaf;e  in  his  new  circumstances. 

It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  instances  of  the 
conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  with  which  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Constance  abounds,  rhat  John  xxiii. 
himself,  tlie  unrighteous  jiersccutor  of  Huss,  was  soon 
after  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  same  castle  of 
Ciottleben.  and  lodi»ed  in  the  same  place  with  the 
victim  of  his  ciueUy.  For  Sigismund,  determined 
to  support  the  autiiority  of  the  council,  took  such 
measures  as  effectually  quashed  the  power  of  Fre- 
deric, duke  of  Austria,  reduced  him  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  pope.  M'hcnce  this  pontit^',  who  at  lirst  had  pre- 
sided at  the  council,  after  having  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  fleeing  from  place  to  place,  was  at  length 
confined  at  Gottlcben,  which  was  within  half  a  league 
from  Constance.  Seldom  has  tiiere  been  a  case,  w  hich 
more  remarkably  showed,  that,  in  external  things,  the 
same  events  often  attend  the  righteous  and  the 
w  icked.  The  real  ditVerencc  of  condition  between  tlie 
pope  and  the  martyr  was  i sternal,  and  ought  to 
be  measured  by  the  different  frame  of  their  mixds. 
The  one  was  harassed  w  ith  nil  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ed ambition,  and  had  neitlier  the  kniowledge  nor  the 
disposition  to  console  hijnsclf  with  the  divine  i>ro- 
MisKs  ;  the  latter  "  in  patience  possessed  his  spirit, 
and  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God." 

John  XXIII.  was,  at  leiigth,  solemnly  deposed, 
and  was  also  i  endei^ed  incapable  of  being  re-elected. 
The  same  sentence  was  issued  against  Benedict  xiii. 
and  G  regory  x  1 1 .  The  conduct  of  these  three  men, 
particularly  of  the  first,  had  been  so  iiilamous,  that 
all  the  world  applauded  tliese  detenninalions  of  the 
council.  In  general,  the  membei-s  of  this  assembly 
were  influenced  by  superstitious,  selfish,  worldly 
motives ;  but  tliis  decision  is  among  the  very  tew 
important  instances  in  which  they  merit  commen- 
dation. 
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While  the  Bohemian  reformer,  contrary  to  every 
principle  ot'justice,  honour,  and  humanity,  was  still 
detained  in  confinement,  and  still  in  vain  solicited 
a  fair  hearing  of  his  cause,  there  was  exhibited  at 
this  council  another  stiiking  example  of  the  same 
spirit  of  persecution. 

Jerom  of  Prague  arrived  at  Constance.  He  was 
a  master  of  arts ;  but  had  neither  tljc  clerical  nor 
the  monastic  cliaracter.  He  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  superior  talents,  lie 
had  adhered  to  .John  Huss;  and  very  vigorously  se- 
conded all  bis  endeavours  to  promote  a  retbrnjation 
in  Bohemia.  He  had  travelled  into  England  for  tlK; 
sake  of  his  studies ;  and  had  thence  brouglit  tiie 
books  of  Wickliff  into  his  own  country*.  Wliai 
Huss  was  settino  out  from  Prague,  Jeiom  had  ex- 
horted him  to  maintain  with  steafastness  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  preadied  ;  and  had  promised  that  he 
would  himself  go  to  Constance  to  support  him,  if  lie 
should  liear  that  he  was  oppressed.  Huss,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  expressly  desired  a  friend  to  prevent 
Jerom's  performance  of  this  promise,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  treatment  as  he  himself  hud  ex- 
perienced, liut  Jerom  had  the  generosity  to  disrc^d 
tJie  intrcaties  of  Huss,  and  came  directly  to  Con- 
stance. I learing,  liowever,  that  Huss  was  not  allo\v» 
ed  a  fair  examination,  and  that  some  secret  machi- 
nation was  carryincr  ow  against  himself  lie  retired  to 
Uberlingen,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  cniprror,  to 
Tcquest  a  safe  conduct.  Sigismund  refused  to  grant 
liis  petition.  Upon  which  .Teroni  published  a  paper, 
declaring  it  to  be  his  desire  to  answer  any  charges 
of  heresy  that  could  possibly  \ye  brought  against  him. 
And  for  tlie  purpose  of  executing  so  laudable  an 
intention,  he  begged,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  have 
a  safe  conduct  granted  to  him.  *'  If,"  says  he,  "  I 
am  put  in  prison, 
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before  I  am  con\  icted,  the  council  xvill  manifest  to 
the  '*  hole  world  their  injustice  by  such  a  proceeding." 
The  publication  of  this  writing  protluced  no  satisfac- 
tory answer ;  and  Jeroni  finding  it  impossible  to  be 
of  any  service  to  his  friend  Huss,  resolved  to  return 
to  his  own  country.  After  his  departure  from  Con- 
stance, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  tlie 
council;  and  a  safe  conduct  or  passport  was 
dispatched  to  him ;  which  promised  him,  indeed,  all 
manner  of  security,  but  it  contained  such  a  salvo 
TO  JUSTICE  and  the  ixterests  ok  the  faith,  as 
rendered  it,  in  effect,  a  meie  nullity :  and  as  to  the 
citation  for  his  appearance,  Jerom  protested,  on  his 
first  examination,  that  it  had  never  reached  his 
hands. 

To  omit  a  long  detail  of  uninteresting  particulars^ 
tliis  persecuted  reformer  was  arrested  at  Ilirsaw  on 
his  return  to  Bohemia,  and  led  in  chains  to  Con- 
stance. 

He  was  immediately  brought  before  a  general 
congregation,  which  seems,  on  diis  occasion,  to  have 
assembled  tor  tlie  express  purpose  of  insulting,  en- 
snaring, and  brow-beating  their  virtuous  prisoner. 
A  bishop  questioned  him  concerning  his  precipitate 
flight  from  Uberlingen,  and  his  non-obedience  to  the 
citation.  "  Because,"  answered  Jerom,  "  I  was  not 
allowed  a  safe  conduct ;  not^vithstanding,  however, 
if  I  had  known  of  the  citation,  I  would  have  returned 
instantly,  though  I  had  been  actually  on  the  confines 
of  Bohemia."  Upon  this  answer,  there  arose  such 
a  clamour  in  tlie  assembly,  tliat  no  one  could  be  heard 
distinctly;  every  mo^th  opcHcd,  at  once,  against 
Jeroni ;  and  the  impartial  spectator  saw  rather  the 
representation  of  the  baiting  of  a  wild  beast,  than  of 
a  wise  assembly  investigating  truth,  and  dis|x;nsing 
justice.  When  order  was  restored,  Gerson,  who  had 
formerly  known  .Ferom  in  France,  and  Avho  disco- 
vered much  acrimony  towards  both  the  Bohemian 
reformers,  reproached  him  for  having  formerly  given 
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much  offence  to  tlie  university  of  Paris,  by  introdu- 
cing several  erroneous  propositions.  With  great  spirit 
.Terom  answered,  that  it  was  hard  to  have  opinions 
objected  to.him,  ofsolonga  date  ;  and  that,  more- 
over, the  disputations  of  young  students  were  never 
to  be  considered  as  strict  disquisitions  of  truth.  "  As 
I  was  adaiitted  master  of  arts,"  said  he,  "  I  used  the 
liberty  of  discussion,  allowed  to  philosophers ;  nor 
was  1  then  charged  with  any  error:  I  am  still  ready 
to  maintain  what  I  advanced  at  that  time,  if  I  aui 
allowed ;  and  also  to  retract  if  I  be  convicted  of 
mistake." 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  wluch  Jerora  txaminh- 
had  occasion  to  show  his  promptitude  in  answering  j'ermn. 
calumnies.  He  was  repeatedly  attacked  in  a  siuiilar 
style;  for  a  persecuted  follower  of  Christ  is  looked 
on,  by  the  world,  as  lawful  game.  The  governors 
of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  of  Hcidelburg 
made  heavy  complaints  of  the  heresies  whicl>  the 
prisoner  had  maintained  in  those  places  respectively. 
"  You  vented  several  errors  in  our  university,"  said 
a  doctor  from  Cologne.  "  Be  pleased  to  name  one," 
answered  Jcrom.  The  accuser  was  instantly  stopped 
in  his  career,  and  pleaded  that  his  memory  tailed 
him.  "  You  advanced  most  impious  heresies  among 
us,"  said  a  divine  from  Heidelburg ;  "  1  remember 
one  particularly,  concerning  the  Trinity.  You  de- 
clared, that  it  resembled  water,  snow,  and  ice." 
Jerom  avowed,  tliat  he  still  persisted  in  his  opinions, 
but  was  ready  to  retract  with  humility  and  with 
pleasure,  when  he  should  be  convinced  of  an  error. 
However,  no  opportunity  was  allowed  either  for  ex- 
planation or  defence  ;  all  was  contusujii  and  uproar  : 
voices  burst  out  from  every  quaitcr,  "  Away  witJi 
him,  away  with  him ;  to  the  fire,  to  the  fire." 

Jcrom  stood  astonished  at  the  gross  indecency  of 
this  scene ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  in  any  ilegrec, 
be  heard,  he  looked  round  the  assembly  with  a 
steady  and  most  significant  countenance,  and  cried 
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aloud,  "  Since  nolliiiig  but  my  blood  will  safisfy- 
yoii,  I  am  resigned  to  ihe  will  of  God."  With 
sufiicienl  adroitness,  if  tlie  passage  had  but  been 
quoted  in  support  of  a  l)etter  cause,  the  archbishop 
of  Sultzburg  replied,  "  No,  Jcrom,  God  hath  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  llie  wicked,  but  that  he  turn 
from  his  way  and  live." 

After  this  tumultuous  examination,  Jerom  was 
delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  city,  and  immediately 
carried  to  a  dungeon.  Some  hours  afterward,  W'al- 
leurod,  archbishop  of  Riga,  caused  him  to  be  con- 
veyed privately  to  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  was 
bound  to  a  post,  and  his  hands  were  chamed  to  his 
neck.  In  tins  posture  he  remained  ten  days,  and' 
was  fed  with  bread  and  water  only.  His  friends,  all 
tills  time,  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him ;  till  at 
length  one  of  them  received  rK)tice  of  his  pitiable 
situation  frouj  the  kc<:per  of  the  prison,  and  jmo- 
curcd  him  Ix'tter  nourishn>cnt.  But  notwithstand- 
ing Uiiss  the  vfti-ious  Imrdships  he  had  undergone, 
brought  upon  him  a  dangerous  illness,  in  the  course 
of  wliich  Jc-rom  jHcssed  the  council  to  ullo\tr  hini  a 
confessor.  Witli  ditliculty  he  at  length  obtained  bis 
request;  ajici,  through  the  means  of  his  confessor, 
the  poor  lientic  procured  some  small  nutigation  of 
his  suMcrings  from  bonds  and  other  cruel  trcatnicnt. 
But  be  rcmaiiied  in  pri^on  till  his  execution. 

A  number  of  important,  coincident  circumstances, 
tending  to  illu.'trate  the  state  of  religion  in  those 
times,  have  given  vast  cckbiity  to  the  council  of 
Constance;  otherwise,  the  reader  must  now  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  members  who  composed  that  im- 
mil  rtnblv,  merit  the  description   which  we 

ha  '  ly  given  of  their  general  character.   Many 

of  them  were  learned  and  able  ;  many  of  tl»em  su- 
perstitious and  bigoted  ;  and  most  ot  them  »voildly- 
minded  and  miprinciplcd,  and  totally  iguoxant  of 
evangelical  truth.  ' 

As  the  works  of  the  lamous  Wkkliff  had  ua- 
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doubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  religious  inno- 
viitions  in  Bohemia,  they  now  proceeded  to  condemn 
tlie  doctrines  of  that  ohnoxioiis  reformer.  In  this 
point  they  harmonized  wiih  Jphnxxiii.  whom  they 
hud  deposed  and  now  held  in  custody.  For  tl)i3 
same  pontiff,  John  xxiii.  had  formerly,  at  tlie  desire 
of  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condeinned 
the  doctrines  of  Wicklifl*.  These  very  doctrines, 
digested  into  forty-five  articles,  uhich  liad  formally 
been  pronounced  heretical  at  Home,  were  now  read 
in  the  council ;  and  iis  far  as  appears,  tliey  were 
rejMobated  witliout  one  dissenting  voice,  and  the 
autiior  of  tiiem  was  pronounceil  a  heretic. 

The  decrees  of  so  violent  and  so  iniquitous  a 
council  as  that  of  Constance,  concerning  articles  of 
faith,  are  of  little  moment.  'I'he  heads  of  tlie  arti- 
cles, however,  in  the  main  and  in  substance,  express 
the  real  sentiments  of  \\  icklitf,  which  have  been 
already  considered  and  reviewed.  His  opposition 
to  the  POPISH  •)■  doctrine  of  tiansubstantiution,  was, 
positive  and  unequivocal.  In  some  particular  points, 
liis  meaning  seems  to  have  been  distorted,  through 
prejudice  or  malice.  In  resjard  to  his  opinions  con- 
terning  tithes  and  the  temporal  jwssessions  of  the 
cJerjiy,  let  the  reader,  when  he  lias  compared  the 
several  arguments  advanced  by  the  jjarties,  judge  for 
hiuisolf,  whether  Wicklili"  or  the  council  had  the 
advantage  in  that  controversy.  After  what  has  been 
slated  in  Chapter  III.  Cent.  XIV.  I  shall  make  no 
further  observations  on  the  subject,  except  that  the 
council,  on  this  head,  do  not  appear  to  Jiave  mate- 
rially mi.'^represented  W ick I irt"'s  notions. 

"  Tithes,"  says  Wicklift',  "  are  not  of  divine 
right,  because  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  tiospel, 
tliat  Jesus  Christ  either  paid  or  ordered  them  to  be 
paid."     In  his  complaints  to  the  king  and  pai'lia- 

•  Wilkin's  Coin.  iliu.  p.  S.-iO. 

+  It  Ikis  beeii  before  observed,  that  on  this  article  of  faith 
Wic^itr approached  tiearly  lo  covsubstauliatioc. 
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merit,  he  desired  that  tithes  and  offerings  might  be 
Givtv,  as  belore,  to  honest  and  able  persons,  not 
EXTORTED  by  force.  He  thinks  it  wrong,  that  the 
laily  should  be  so  much  oppressed  for  the  purpose 
of  pampering  tlie  luxui-y  of  a  priest,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  own  families,  and  to  relieve 
the  poor.  "  As  the  laity  only,"  says  he,  "  paid  tithes 
to  be  instructed  in  the  word  of  God,  there  are  many 
cases,  in  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  the  people  may  refuse  to  pay  them.  However, 
a  GOOD  priest  ought  to  have  a  handsome  mainte- 
nance :  and  the  appropriation  of  parish-churches  to 
rich  monasteries  is  a  great  evil." 

Even  die  council  of  Constance  will  deserve  to  be 
heard,  when  they  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  give  rea- 
sons to  support  their  decrees.  "  The  right,"  say  they, 
•*  which  the  clergy  have  to  the  possession  of  tempo- 
ralities, is  established  by  several  arguments  drawn 
from  tlie  Holy  Scriptures.  The  clergy  under  the 
old  law  possessed  forty-eight  cities  witii  Uieir  suburbs. 
They  had  tithes  of  all  the  Israelites,  and  the  first- 
fniits  of  their  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c.  as  well  as  of  all 
things  con.veciated  to  God.  Besides,  if,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  a  bishop  must  be  given  to  hospitality, 
and  a  deacon  must  rule  his  house,  they  must  have 
houses  anil  substance.  It  ap[)ears  by  the  book  of 
the  Acts,  that  the  believers  had  possessions ;  and 
among  those  believers  were  tlie  cleigy.  Jesus  Christ 
liimseif  had  money,  of  which  Judas  was  the  treasu- 
rer. God  orders  Jeremiah  to  buy  a  field,  which 
belonged  to  a  Levite,  w  ho  is  called  in  Scripture  Ha- 
nameel.  Augustine,  in  an  epistle  to  a  bishop,  named 
Boniface,  observes,  that  what  tlic  clergy  possess  more 
than  necessary,  belongs  to  the  poor.  What  other 
practical  tendency  can  Wickliffs  doctrine  on  this 
subject  have,  than  to  stir  up  the  laity  to  seize  the 
possessions  of  the  clerg\-  r" 

^^'ickii(F  is  accused  also  of  saying,  that  all  things 
ha])pcn  from  absolute  necessity.    The  council  use 
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the  common  Arniinian  arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  En<ilish  reformer,  whose  sentiments,  however,  on 
this  subject  have  never  been  shown  to  be  materially 
different  from  what  by  far  the  creator  part  of  good 
Christians  have  maintained  in  all  a{3;cs. 

If  the  Council  of  Constance  had  studied  to  vindi- 
cate Wickliff's  reasonings  respecting  the  abuses  of 
popery,  and  to  cast  an  odium  upon  their  own  doc- 
trines and  proceedings,  they  could  scarcely,  it  should 
seem,  have  effected  tlieir  purpose  by  surer  means, 
than  by  using  certain  arguments  w  hich  they  thought 
proper  to  bring  forward  in  confutation  of  the  opinions 
of  the  man  whom  they  looked  on  as  a  most  daHgerous 
innovator.  Thus;  on  one  occasion,  tliey  boldly 
affirm,  "  That  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church 
of  Rome."  A  {>roposition  of  this  magnitude,  one 
would  have  thous»ht,  required  all  the  proof  and  illus- 
tration that  could  bo  given  to  it.  Whereas  the  learned 
council  content  themselves  with  gravely  appealing  to 
a  decree  of  the  I^teran  council,  and  to  a  decretal 
of  pope  Callixtus,  which  establish  the  two  following 
points :  i  st,  That  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  mistress 
of  all  churches ;  and  2dly,  That  it  is  not  lawful  to 
depart  from  her  decisions.  "  Hence,"  say  they,  "  it 
clearly  follows,  that  the  pope  is  the  immediate  vice- 
gerent of  Jesus  Christ,  because  the  church  of  Rome 
has  so  detennined.  Though  thb  or  that  particular 
pope  be  corrupt,  the  church  of  Rome  itself  can  never 
decay."  Thus  do  these  men  give  the  palm  of  truth 
to  the  man  whom  they  condemn  as  a  heretic.  For 
HE  appealed  to  the  Scriptures;  thky  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  on  a  subject  too,  in  which  that  church  is 
more  particularly  bound  to  adduce  another  sort  of 
argument  than  that  of  her  own  authority. 

In  the  same  year  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  disputes  between  the  Teutonic 
knigiiLs  and  the  Poles.  And  tliough  notliing  was  de- 
cifled  at  present  in  that  business,  it  may  throw  some 
liglii  ou  the  stale  of  Christendom,  to  ^ive  a  geueral 
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idea  of  the  case.  The  Prussians,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  among  the  last  of  tlie  oations  of  Europe,  who 
received  the  forms  of  Christianity.  Barbarous  and 
untractuble  in  their  manners,  they  invaded  and  iiaras- 
sed  tlieir  neighlx)urs  the  Poles,  who  called  to  their 
assistance  llic  Teutonic  knights,  the  remnants  of  those 
warlike  crusaders,  who  so  lung  had  desolated  llie 
east  'J'he  knights,  in  consideration  v(  the  succours 
afforded  to  the  Poles,  received  from  ihem  the  grant 
of  Prussia  iind  of  some  ncii'hbourini' districts ;  uliich 
grant  was  contirmed  by  tlic  Ronmn  pontilV.  In  this 
Diuuner  Prussia  at  lengtli  was  obliged  to  profess  iiself 
christian.  Nor  do  there  seem  to  be  in  history  any 
uutances  of  national  conversions,  more  contraiy  to 
the  genius  of  Uie  Gospel,  tlian  this  of  the  Prussians. 
Tlic  knights,  armed  w  ith  indulgences  for  the  conver- 
sion of  inhdcls,  and  with  bulls  for  putting  tl>cmsclve» 
in  possession  of  conquered  countries,  gratilicd  their 
military  passion,  while  they  imagined  tl)ey  weredoiiig 
Goil  service,  and  while  they  wasttd  all  the  inngh- 
bourlKXHl  with  fire  and  sword,  and  assaulted  eveti  the 
Poles,  their  benefactorsi.  Several  pitched  battles  were 
fought  between  them  and  the  king  ot"  I'oland,  in  which 
they  were  generally  defeated.  Tl«-ir  |)crfidy  was  equal 
to  Uicir  ambition ;  for  though  truces  were  made  from 
time  to  tiiue,  they  continually  violated  them,  as  if 
Ihey  had  been  dcti  ruiineil  with  all  their  might  to  dis- 
grace the  holy  religion  for  which  they  professed  so 
luuch  aeal.  Ladisiaus,  king  of  Poland,  had  views 
move  honourable  to  the  clui»lian  name.  In  a  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  he  protested,  tliat  he 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  before  a  battle,  in  which 
he  tbresaw  the  defeat  of  tlic  knights,  and  that  he  en- 
tered into  the  engagement  with  much  cottiiuiseration 
of  liis  enemies. 

The  repeated  violences  of  these  figjiting  professors 
of  Chri^tianily,  obliged  this  pruKc,  tiiough  victorious 
in  the  licKi,  to  semi  embassadors  to  the  council  of 
CoQ:>t<uicc.     The  qucbtioa  ul  ia.w  for  the  decibioa 
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of  tl\e  assembly  was,  wliether  it  is  right  for  Christians 
to  convert  inhtlcls  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  seize 
their  estates:  the  knit^hts  maintained  the  affirmative, 
the  Polish  embassadors  the  ncL'ative  :  and  such  was 
tlie  state  of  religion  at  that  time,  that  the  authority 
of  a  council  was  deemed  necessary  to  decide  a  case, 
whicii  to  us  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  smallest 
ditiiculty.  When  men  are  heated  by  ambition,  or 
blinded  by  prejudice  and  self-interest,  they  often 
forget  tlie  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the  first 
principles  of  morality. 

In  the  same  year,  1415,  anodier  object  of  contro- 
versy was  started  in  the  council,  which  was  after- 
wards attended  with  important  consequences,  and 
produced  one  of  the  usual  subjects  of  contention 
between  the  papists  and  the  protestants;  I  mean  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  comiuuiiion  in  both  kinds*.  John 
of  Prague,  bishop  of  Lilomissel  in  Moravia,  cen- 
sured in  llie  assembly  the  practice  oi'  the  foHowei'9 
of  Uuss,  uho  administered  the  wine  to  t)to  laity.- 
About  twentv-five  years  iiefore  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, Matthias,  a  curate  of  Prague,  had  ventured 
to  preach  publicly  against  the  General  disuse  of  the 
cup  in  tl)e  communion,  and  is  saici  to  have  uctually 
adn)ini»tcred  tl)C  sacrament  to  tlie  laity  in  both  kiuds. 
It  18  not  easy  to  say  precisely,  at  what  period  the 
general  disuse  took  place,  but  we  have  seen  that  it 
WBS  gradually  etVccted  in  tlie  dark  ages,  long  after 
tlie  tiuic  of  Gregory  tlie  first  of  Home ;  and  that  i( 
was,  most  i  '  '.,  a  concomitant  of  the  <fc)ctrine 
of  transub-.  u.     Matthias  was  obli:»ed  to  re- 

tract in  a  synod  assembled  at  Prague  in  1389.  It 
is  however  agreeable  to  tlw-  general  views  ot  this  his- 
tory to  oljscrvc,  from  a  IJuiiemian  writer  | ,  tlwtt 
Matthias  was  a  |>a&tor  of  great  piety  and  probity, 
fe.rventlv  zealous  for  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
llic  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  an  enemy  to  the  rcigii- 
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ing  corruptions  and  abuses,  and  one  who  sufferecl 
greatly  for  his  assiduity  in  preaching  the  word  of 
God.     He  died  in  1394.     Some  months  after  tho- 
departure  of  John  IIuss  for  Constance,  Jacobel,  a 
pastor  of  Prague,  a  man  renowned  for  learning  and 
purity  of  manners,  revived  the  doctrine  of  Matthias, 
reter  of  Dresden,  being  expelled  from  Saxony  for 
maintaining  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  retired  to-' 
Prague,  and  tliere  instructed  youth.     From  him  Ja-'l 
cobel  learnt  that  tlie  withholding  the  cup  from  th©'^ 
laity  was  an  error*.     Faithful  to  his  convictions,  he  J 
preached  with  perspicuity  and  with  vehemence :  he 
roused  men's  attention  and  excited  tlieir  zeal ;  and 
by  these  means  a  flame  was  kindled  throughout  1 
Bohemia  respecting  this  matter.     The  clergy  of  thafj 
kingdom  complained  to  the  council  of  Constance;^ 
and  the  bishop  of  Litomissel,  while  he  impeached' 
Jacobel,  represented  the  circumstance  of  this  new"' 
controversy,  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  doctiine  of 
John  IIuss,  in  order  to  hasten  his  condemnation. 

That  reformer  had  probably  been  inclined  to  the. 
views  of  Jacobel  before  he  lell  Prague;  but  it  wt 
not  till  after  he  came  to  Constance,  that  he  publish- 
ed his  approbation  of  the  comnmnion  in  botli  kinds.i 
The  principal  author,  or,  to  speak  more  properly^ 
the  principal  reviver  of  tiiis  practical  truth  in  tlic" 
Church  of  Christ,  was  Jacobel,  who  seems  to  hav« 
been  a  zealous,  active,  laborious  minister  of  Christ,^ 
Little  indeed  is  known  of  his  pastoral  services,  be-^ 
cause  here,  as  in  other  cases,  wc  liav  e  to  lament  thai 
the  accounts  of  vital  godliness  are  general  and  shoit,^ 
while  tlnjse  of  tlie  controversies  in  external  affairs 
are  verbose  and  prolix.     Let  tlje  Christian  reader. 

It  iipp«'ars  from  Perrin's  History  of  the  Waldeiisci, 
p.  156,  thai  llus  people  rtjectcd  the  doctrine  of  transubstan* 
tiaiion.  According  to  them,  "  thi-  eatiag  of  the  spiritual 
bread  is  the  eaiitig  of  Christ's  body  liguraiivcly.  Oiherwi»e, 
Christ  mu<it  have  bt-etj  faten  perpetUHlly.  I-or  we  n<edto 
feed  on  him  coiiiiuually  iu  u  spiritual  seuse.  To  eat  bim,  ii 
to  abide  in  bim." 
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however,  contemplate  witli  a  lively  satisfaction  the 
providential  effects  of  Waldeiisian  light  and  know- 
ledge in  spiritual  things. 

The  appearance  of  tlie  new  controversy,  added 
to  the  question  concerning  Jeroin  of  Prague,  in- 
creased the  fury  of  the  storm  against  Muss;  and  his 
enemies  laboured  day  and  night  for  his  destruction. 
His  health  and  strength  were  decayed  by  the  rigour 
of  confinement.  The  great  men  of  Bohemia,  re- 
peatedly insisted  on  justice  being  done  to  their  coun- 
tryman. But  justice  was  a  stranger  at  Constance: 
the  emperor  himself  had  peifidiously  given  up  this 
faithful  servant  of  God  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies ; 
and  the  council,  as  if  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
condemning  him  openly,  had  recourse  to  the  despi- 
cable means  of  attempting,  by  repeated  insults  and 
vexations,  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  render  a  pub- 
lic trial  unnecessary.  He  was  frequently  examined 
in  private.  An  air  of  violence  and  of  menace  was 
employed  on  those  occasions,  of  which  we  may  form 
some  idea  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Huss,  "  Cau- 
sis,"  says  he,  "  was  tliere,  holding  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  stirring  up  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to 
oblige  me  to  ans^rer  distinctly  to  each  article  it  con- 
tained. Every  day  he  is  brewing  some  mischief  or 
other.  God,  for  my  sins,  has  permitted  him  and 
PALETZ  to  rise  up  against  me.  Causis  examines  all 
my  letters  and  words  with  the  air  of  an  inquisitor; 
aoid  Paletz  has  written  down  all  the  conversation 
whicli  we  have  had  together  for  many  years.  I  have 
this  day  suffered  great  vexation." 

The  approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  and  tlje 
comforting  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  appears 
to  have  supported  this  holy  man  in  all  his  sufferings. 
He  gave  his  adversaries  no  advantage  over  him  eitlier 
through  warmth  or  timidity ;  he  refused  to  give  an- 
•wers  in  private ;  he  reserved  himself  to  the  public 
tiial  which  be  had  always  solicited;  he  retracted 
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nothing  of  what  he  had  openly  preached,  and  bft 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience  and  resignation. 

The  unrighteous  views  of  the  council  being  thus 
far  baffled,  lie  was  conducted  to  Cons.tanai,  lodged 
in  the  Franciscan  njonastcrj-,  and  losuied  «ilh  chains; 
in  which  condition  be  rciuained  till  Uie  day  of  his 
condemnation. 

His  first  healing  before  the  council  was  attended 
with  so  much  confusion,  tlirough  the  intemperate 
rage  of  liisencniieg,  that  notiiing  could  be  concluded. 
Jn  the  second,  in  which  tlic  eraperor  was  present,  j 
for  tlic  purpose  of  preserving  oidcr,  IIiiss  was  ac-  ' 
cueed  of  denyinc  Uie  dt>ctrine  of  transubstuntiation. 
Some  Englishmen,  who  knew  Khut  Wicklift'ijeld  on 
that  point,  and  wlio  were  ready  to  take  for  granted, 
that  Husi  dissented  in  no  ai'licle  from  their  coun- 
ti"yman,  pressed  him  vehemently  on  tlie  subject.  Jt 
appeared,  however,  that  the  Bohemian  teacher  fol- 
lowed the  cliurch  of  Rome  on  tlus  important  doc- 
trine ;  ^ud  the  sincerity  of  liis  creed,  though  a  luis- 
taken  one,  appears  from  liis  treatise  on  the  Ik>dy  ot' 
Christ. 

A  tedious  dispute  ensued,  concerning  the  refusal 
of  Hus8  to  join  with  those,  who  condemned  the 
errors  of  WickUff.  He  explained  himself  with  suf- 
ficient precision  on  this  head :  he  declared,  tliat  he 
blamed  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  Subinco  at 
Prague,  only  because  he  had  condemned  Wicklilf's 
books  witiiout  examination,  and  without  distinction; 
and  lie  added,  that  n)ost  of  the  doctors  of  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Prague  found  fault  witli  tliat  prelate, 
because  he  produced  no  reasojis  from  the  Scriptures. 
Huss  furtlier  observed  to  tlie  council,  tliat,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  obtain  justice  from  John  xxiir. 
be  had  appealed  from  him  to  Jesus  Christ.  His 
seriousness  in  mentioning  this  appeal,  exposed  liini 
to  the  derision  of  the  council.  It  was  even  doubted 
whether  it  w&s  lawful  to  appe^  to  Jesus  Cluist 
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|»«!«i.  However,  with  p-eat  ijravity  affirmed,  that  it 
w as  always  lawful  to  appesil  Irom  an  inferior  to  a 
Jii«/her  court;  that  in  this  case  the  Jutifre  was  infalli- 
ble, full  of  ecpiitv  and  compassion,  and  one  wlio 
would  not  refuse  justice  to  the  miserable.  The  le- 
vity of  tije  Bseembly,  and  the  seriousness  of  die  pri- 
Muter,  wrrt'  remarkably  contrasted  in  thcsr  proceed- 
ing. The  reader  will  of  course  understand  John 
Huss  in  the  ?ense  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  intended 
to  be  undrrsfood.  In  ayipealin^  to  Jesus  (Jlirist, 
the  conscientious  martyr  liud  his  own  mind  fixed  on 
the  last  judirnicnt,  and  lie  aimed  at  makinjr  an  im- 
pression (M!  the  court  by  directing  their  attention  to 
tliat  awful  tribunal. 

It  wxjuld  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  take 
notice  of  the  variety  of  calumnies  with  which  he  was 
aspersed.  One  instance  nioy  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned •.  *'  Vou  one  day,"  said  his  accusers,  *'  ad- 
vised ttie  people  to  take  uj)  arms  asrainst  tho'^e,  who 
opposed  your  doctrine."  "  I  one  day,"  replied  Huss, 
"  while  1  was  preachino;  on  the  christian  armour,  de- 
scribed in  thf  Sixth  cha])tcr  to  the  Ephesians,  exhort- 
ed my  audience  to  take  tlie  s^word  of  tlie  Spirit,  and 
the  helmet  of  salvation ;  but  I  expressly  admonished 
them,  that  I  meant  tiic  sword  of  tlie  Spirit,  which  is 
tlie  word  of'God,  and  not  a  material  sword."  Sigis- 
mund  exhorted  him  to  a-trnct  his  errors,  and  ue- 
clui-ed,  that,  rather  than  support  him  in  his  heresy, 
he  would  with  his  own  hands  kindle  the  tire  to  burn 
him. 

John  de  Chlum,  however,  was  not  to  be  dismay-  Third  heu- 
ed  by  the  power  and  multitude  of  the  adversaries  of 
Huss:  he  supported  the  insulted  victim  of  their 
fury  with  courage  aiid  constancy.  In  his  third  hear- 
\n^,  Joliti  Huss  answered  the  inquiries  made  to  him 
Concerning: articles  of  supposed  heresy,  which  were 
extracted  from  his  own  works.     He  ansMered  seve- 
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rally  to  the  questions  w  ith  much  clearness  and  can- 
dour, owniiiL',  denying,  or  explaining,  as  occasions 
required.  He  was  vehemently  pressed  to  retract 
his  errors,  to  own  tlie  justice  of  the  accusations,  and 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  die  council.  But  neither 
promises  nor  menaces  moved  him.  "  To  abjure," 
said  he,  "  is  to  renounce  an  error  that  hath  heea 
held.  But,  as  in  many  of  those  articles,  errors  are 
laid  to  my  charge  which  I  never  thought  of,  how 
can  I  renounce  them  by  oath  ?  As  to  those  articles, 
which  I  own  to  be  mine,  I  will  renounce  them  with 
all  my  heart,  if  any  man  will  teach  me  sounder  doc- 
trines tlian  wliat  I  have  advanced."  His  conscien- 
tious integrity,  however,  availed  him  not.  The 
court  demanded  a  universal  retraction ;  and  nothing 
short  of  that  could  procure  liiin  their  favour.  The 
tedious  malignity  of  tlie  third  day's  examination 
oppressed  at  length  both  the  mind  and  body  of 
liuss;  and  the  more  so,  because  he  had  passed  the 
preceding  night  sleepless,  tlirough  pain  of  the  tooth- 
ach.  For  some  days  before,  he  had  also  been 
afflicted  with  the  gravel,  and  w  as,  in  other  respects, 
in  a  weak  state  of  health.  At  the  close  of  the  exa- 
mination he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  whither 
John  de  Chlum  followed  him.  "  Oh,  what  a  com- 
fort," said  he,  "  was  it  to  me,  to  see  that  this  noble- 
man did  not  disdain  to  stretch  out  his  arm  to  a 
poor  heretic  in  irons,  whom  all  the  world,  as  it  were, 
bad  forsaken!"  Jn  the  same  letter  in  which  he 
mentions  this,  he  begs  the  prayers  of  his  friend, 
because  "  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak." 


Such  is  the  treatment,  which  the  dearest  and  most 
faithful  servants  of  God  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  endure  from  an  evil  world.  After  the  departure 
of  Huss,  Sigismund,  with  the  most  unrelenting  bar- 
barity, expressed  himself  against  him,  as  a  heretic 
wortliy  of  the  flames.     On  the  next  day  a  form  of 
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retractation  was  sent  to  this  persecuted  priswier,    cent. 
which,  though  it  was  penned  in  equivocal  and  am-  ^  .^    i 
biguous  terms,  plainly  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to 
imply  a  confession  of  guilt.     Huss  therefore  refused 
to  si^^  it ;  and  added,  that  he  would  rather  be  cast 
into  the  sea  with  a  millstone  about  his  nock,  tlian 
give  offence  to  his  (Nous  neighbours  by  acknowledg-        • 
ing  that  to  be  true,  which  they  knew  to  be  false ; 
that   he   had  preached  patience  and  constancy  to 
others,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  show  an  example 
of  ttiese  graces,  and  hoped  by  divine  assistance  to 
be  enabled  to  do  so. 

We  have  constantly  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory, that  the  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  which  real 
Ciiristians  have  evidenced  from  age  to  age,  wjs  always 
connected  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  doctrines,  and  sometinwrs 
another,  constituted  the  prominent  feature  of  tlicir 
profession ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  fur  men  of  real  • 
holiness  and  virtue,  who  were  inimical  or  even  in- 
different to  the  fundamentals  of  tlie  Gospel.  If  there 
were  any  one  doctrine  more  j)iuticularly  insisted  on 
than  anotlier  by  sincere  (/hristians,  that  doctrine  wes 
always,  in  its  nature,  of  considerable  importance ; 
and  by  just  connexion  it  implied  and  involved  the 
whole  of  godliness,  even  though  that  connexion  might 
not  be  understood  or  relished  in  every  part  by  all  per- 
sons of  true  piety.  Should  we  then  Imj  asked,  wlnit  VnuXw 
peculiar  doctrine  was  maintained  and  cbpouscd  by  °  hu''  " 
John  Hu8H,  whose  holiness  anil  integrity  were  un- 
doubtedly eminent,  the  answer  is,  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  divine  inlhience.  Tins,  I  do!!t>t  not,  will 
appear  sufhciently  evident  to  the  eviin_'-  ucal  reader, 
%vho  will  take  the  trouble  fully  to  consider  several  of 
the  articles,  which  were  objected  to  bin),  and  also 
souic  extracts  from  hid  letters ;  tor,  notwithstanding 
that  t'le  frequent  use  of  the  terms  predestinate,, 
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CHOSEN,  F.LECT,  &c.  in  those  articles  and  extracts, 
miglit  load  an  uninfoniicd  and  superficial  reader  to 
couclufle  that  Huss  was  merely  a  speculative  dclca- 
dcr  ol  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  without  being 
an  advocate  for  a  real  change  ot'  heart  and  personal 
holiness,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  this 
reformer  used  the  terms  in  question  precisely  in  the 
sense  in  wiiicli  they  are  used  in  .Scriptine ;  and  se- 
condly, that  the  doctrine  of  the  total  iiinbilify  of  man 
to  sa\e  himself,  both  from  tlie  punishment  and  from 
tiie  dominion  of  sin,  was  the  great  piacticHl  point  he 
had  in  view.  Among  the  expressions,  wliich  he  hud 
used,  and  which  were  objected  to  him,  we  may  uien- 
tion  the  following:  "  The  assembly  of  the  predes- 
tinated is  the  holy  church,  which  has  neither  spot  nor 
wrinkle,  which  Jesus  Christ  calls  his  own  :  a  repro- 
bate is  never  a  member  of  holy  church."  Tiiese  and 
.■similar  passages,  produced  in  accusation  against  liini, 
he  pajtly  admitted  as  his  own;  and  partly  qualilied 
by  a  fair  and  candid  explanation.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  very  evident  that  he  gave  offence  by  studiously 
distinguishing  those,  whom  God  hath  chosen  to  be 
his  peculiar  people  in  Christ,  and  are  evidently  pyoint- 
ed  out,  by  tlieir  real  practical  holiness,  as  different 
from  the  common  bulk  of  nominal  Christians.  Even 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  if  not  predestinated*,  to 
him  appeared  to  be  no  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  **  The  church  of  Christ  is,"  says  he,  from 
Bernard,  "  his  own  body  more  evidently,  than  the 
body  which  he  delivered  for  us  to  death.  The  church 
is  as  it  were  the  '  13arn-tloor|'  of  the  Lord,  in  w  hich 
arc  the  predestinate  and  the  reprobate,  the  former 
being  as  wheat,  kad  tlie  latter  as  chaff."  In  tliese 
.subjects  he  followed  the  ideas  of  Augustine,  with 
whose  writings  he  appears  to  have  beenmuch  acquaint- 
ed. Divine  JnHuence,  therefore,  implying  and  involv- 
ing all  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  the 
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vjewsof  Au'j;usii  le,  ami  evidencing  itself  in  particular 
ptrsons  by  I'c.il  humility,  picity,  and  integrity,  was 
one  of  the  gruncl  iloctrinal  points  ot  John  II'u>s ;  and 
tljis  holy  man,  defective  as  he  was  in  christian  lit^ht, 
and  ohscijiijd  with  much  feupeistilion,  was  yet  enabled 
to  distini^'iish  his  scriptural  creed  from  that  of  the 
[jnere  religion  ol  nature,  both  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  he  accordinijly  underwent  that  cross  of 
C  ir  St  fro  n  tae  persec'itions  of  the  vvicked,  which 
m  isl  ever  be  expected  by  those  who  will  not  allow 
merely  nominal  Christianity  to  be  the  real  relii^ion  of 
Jesus.  FoV  it  is  well  know  n  that  nothing  more  irritates 
tiiose,  who  live  "according  to  the  course  of  this 
worlcl*,"  than  to  be  told  that  God  has  a  holy  peculiar 
people,  formed  for  hiinself  to  show  forth  his  praise. 

The  following   passages  are  extracted  from  his 
letters : 

"  Almighty  God  will  confirm  the  heaits  of  his 
faithful  people,  whom  he  hath  chosen  before  the 
.foun  lation  of  the  world,  that  they  may  receive  the 
eternal  crown  of  glory. — I  am  greatly  comforted 
pwiili  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  '  Happy  are  ye 
'■when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  shall  separate  you 
^from  their  company,'  &c.     O  precious  consolatory 
Jesson,  difficult,  indeed,  not  to  understand,  but  to 
^practise  in  time  of  tribulation.     Let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work.     It  is  a  light  matter  to  speak  of 
patience,  but  a  great  matter  to  fulfil  it     Our  most 
I  patient  Champion  himself,  who  knew  that  he  should 
trise  again  the  third  day,  and  redeem  frouj  damnation 
iall  his  elect,  was  troubled  in  spirit.     Yet  he,  though 
[sorely  troubled,  said  to  liis  disciples.  Let  not  your 
[hearts  be  troubled,  &c.     I  trust  stedfastly,  the  l/)rd 
f  will  make  me  a  partaker  of  the  crown  w  ith  you,  and 
I  with  all  them  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Mer- 
ciful Christ !  draw  us,  weak  cicatures,  alter  thee ;  for 
except  thou  draw  us,  we  are  not  able  to  follow  thee. 
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Give  us  a  courageous  spirit,  that  it  may  be  ready; 
for  without  thee  we  can  do  nothing.     Give  us  an 
upright  faith,  a  firm  hope,  and  perfect  charitj**." 
The  The  integrity  of  the  Bohemian  martyr'was  severely 

inte^T.ty  of  j^gj   |.,y  jjjg  sohcitatioHS  of  scvcral  persons.     But 
divine  grace  had  given  him  the  virtue  of  sincerity 
to  a  very  eminent  degree,  so  that  the  very  least  equi- 
vocation was  abominable  in  his  eyes.      Even  his 
enemy  Paletz,  iAwardly  reverencing  his  virtue,  took 
pains  to  induce  him  to  retract.     "  Put  yourselves  in 
my  place,"  said  Huss;  "  what  would  you  do,  if  you 
wore  required  to  retract  certain  errors,  «hich  you 
were  sure  you  never  held."     "  I  own,  it  is  a  hard 
case,''  answered  Paktz,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     It 
is  not  i:ii(>robablc,  that  this  man  had  never  meant 
acluaily  to  expose  his  countryman  to  the  flaujes : 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  tliat  he  had  never  be- 
fore considered  the  dilemma  to  which  the  spirit  of 
persecution  must  reduce  a  {person  of  real  integrity, 
namely,  either  to  perjure  himself,  or  to  be  consumed 
in  the  flames.      One  of  the  doctors,   who  visited 
Huss,  said  to  him,  "  If  the  council  should  tell  you, 
that  you  have  but  one  eye,  though  you  have  i  tally 
two,   you  would  be  obliged  to  agree  with  the  coun- 
cil."    "  While  God  keeps  me  in  my  senses,"'  re- 
plied Huss,  "  I  would  not  say  such  a  tiling  against 
my  conscience,  on  the  intreaty  or  command  of  the 
whole  world." 

This  holy  personage  foreseeing  his  end  to  be  near, 
redeemed  f  the  little  time  which  was  left  to  him,  by 
'  ■writing  letters,  which  were  publicly  read  at  Prague, 
in  his  chapel  at  Bethlehem,  the  once  delightful  scene 
He  writM   of  his  ministry.     One  of  these  letters  may  be  consi- 
tohuBuck.  (|gpj,(j  j,5  a  fariewell  sermon  addressed  to  his  flock, 
lie  intreats  tl)eui  to  adhcix*  solely  to  the  Avord  of 
God,  and  n(jt  to  follow  himself,  if  they  have  ob- 
served any  thing  in  him  not  agreeable  to  it ;  and  he 
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particularly  begs  them  to  pardon  him,  where  he  had  cent. 
been  guilty  of  any  levity  in  discourse  or  behaviour. 
He  begs  them  to  be  gratetul  to  John  de  Chlum,  and 
another  nobleman,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  Ja 
his  snffcritr^s.  He  adds,  that  he  hears  no  news  of 
Jerom,  except  that  he  was  a  prisoner  like  himself, 
waiting  for  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  he  concludes 
with  an  earnest  prayer,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
may  be  always  preached  to  them  in  his  dear  chapel 
of  Bethlehem.  His  firmness  was  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian, not' of  a  stoic;  founded  in  humility,  not  in 
pride,  lie  experiened  some  attacks  of  the  fears 
of  death ;  but  soon  recovered  his  courage.  "  I  am 
far,"  said  he,  "  from  the  strength  and  zeal  of  ttie 
apostle  Peter.  Jesus  Clirist  has  not  given  me  bis 
talents :  besides  I  have  more  violent  conflicts,  and  a 
greater  number  of  shocks  to  sustain.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that,  placing  all  my  confidence  in  Jesus  Clirist, 
I  am  determined,  when  I  hear  my  sentence,  to  con- 
tinue stedfast  in  the  trutli,  even  to  the  deatii,  as  .the 
saints  and  you  shall  help  me."  Thus  modestly  does 
he  write  to  a  tiriend  ;  and  it  is,  fi"om  his  private  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  that  the  most  genuine  fea- 
tures of  his  character  may  be  drawn.  John  Huss 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  those  of  whom 
"  the  world  was  not  worthy*;"  and  of  no  mere 
man  could  it  ever  be  said  with  more  propriety,  that 
the  world  hated  him,  because  he  testified  of  it,  that 
its  works  were  evil.  Undoubtedly,  his  open  rebukes 
of  sin,  both  by  his  public  preaching  and  writings, 
and  by  the  uniform  purity  and  innocence  of  las 
manners,  had  inflauied  die  tempei  s  of  the  great  men 
of  the  age,  both  in  church .  and  state ;  yet,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  council  of  Constance 
should,  even  upon  their  own  principles,  proceed, 
without  the  least  proof  of  heresy,  to  condeum  to 
the  flames  the  most  upright  of  men,  because  be 
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refused  to  acknowlcdjie  that  to  be  true  which  he 
believed  to  l>e  tiilse ;  or.  that  this  sdine  council 
should  justify  llie  deceit  anti  perfidy  of  their  liii|)e- 
rial  Pi t>ideiit :  their  cominct,  therefore,  is  to  1)6 
considered  as  a  sti  iking  proof,  not  only  of  the  general 
di'pravity  of  hniuan  n.ilure,  but  also  of  the  yeneial 
wifkedness  and  hypocrisy  uf  tlie  Roman  church  at 
that  time. 

Tiie  council  settled  beforehand  after  uhat  manner 
he  was  to  be  tic  itetl,  in  case  he  sliould  retract*. 
He  was  to  have  been  dejiraded  from  the  priestJi<jod, 
and  to  be  forever  shut  up  between  four  walls.  This 
was  the  only  re<\ard  which  the  unfcfHng  tyrants  had 
intended  to  bestow  on  him,  in  the  event  of  bis 
wounding  his  conscience  to  gratify  tlicm.  To  lay 
the  "hole  weijiht  of  blame  on  the  popes,  on  account 
of  die  enormities  of  the  Roman  church,  is  to  view 
lliiit  church  superficially.  It  was  generally  and  sys- 
temulically  corrupt :  It  had  recently  deposed  tfiree 
popes:  it  was,  at  present,  without  a  poi)e;  and  yet 
could  be  guilty  of  crimes,  not  less  heinous  than  some 
of  the  worst  which  the  popes  ever  committed. 

'J  he  cotmcil,  so  IIuss  wrote  the  niijht  before  his 
death,  exhorted  him  to  renoimce  every  one  ot  the 
articles,  w  hich  had  been  extracted  from  his  t)ooks ; 
but  he  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  so  unreason- 
able a  requisition,  except  thev  could,  from  the 
Scriptures,  puuvt  his  doctrines  to  \>e  erroneous,  as 
th(  y  asserted  thctn  to  be.  It  may  be  proper  to  have 
mentioned  this  circumstance  here  by  way  of  antici- 
pation, to  obviate  a  misrepre.seniatio:i  which  was 
studiously  made  concernint^  John  Hus-s,  as  it  lie  had 
pi!O.MisED  to  retract.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap|x^ars 
that  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  defence  of  his 
innocence  with  unshaken  inteoritt. 

While  tiie  council  was  prcparin;^  the  formalities 
of  liis  coiidcinnation,  they  enacted  a  decree  to  tor- 
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conirnunion  in  both  kinds  ,* 
no  other  reason  lor  it,  except  their 
rcijard  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  at  the 
same  time  they  owned,  that  in  the  primitive 

CHURCH,  THIS  SACRAMENT  IN  BOTH  KINDS 
WAS  KECEIVtD    BT  THE    BELIEVERS*.       ThuS  tllC 

triumph  of  the  Roman  churcli  seemed  to  be  complete. 
She  dared  to  own,  that  she  contradicted  primitive 
Christianity  ;  and  she  dared  to  enact,  that  those,  who 
refused  to  obey  her  institutions,  though  confessedly 
contrary  to  those  of  the  primitive  Church,  ought  to 
be  treated  as  heretics !  What  is  this  but  open,  undis- 
guised, opposition  to  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ? 
And  what  otlier  name  but  tiiut  of  Antichrist,  can  so 
well  express  the  corrupt  and  presumptuous  domina- 
tion of  the  Romish  hierarchy  ? 

But  there  is  a  voice  in  natural  conscience,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Satan  easily  to  silence. 
Siijisniund,   inwardly  ashamed  of  his   baseness  and 
perfidy  towards  Huss,  wished  to  save  the  life  of  that 
good  man,  though   he  saw  that,  according  to  the 
wicked  policy  of  the  council,  this  was  not  to  be 
done,  except  the  prisoner  could  be  induced  to  for- 
swear himself.     Many  persons,  to  second  the  views 
of  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  overcome  tlie  con- 
stancy of  Huss :     even   the  council   sent  several 
deputations  to  him  for  that  purpose.     One  of  this 
martyr's  letters  throws  some  light  on  tliese  transac- 
tions t-    "  Paletz,"  says  he,  "  attempts  to  persuade 
ine,  that  I  ought  to  abjure,   because  of  the  great 
advantage  w  hich  w  ill  accrue  to  me  from  it.     I  told 
him,  that  to  be  condemned  and  burned  was  not  so 
scandalous,  as  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood. "    He  speaks 
thus  of  his  other  accuser,  Causis :  "  That  poor  man 
has  been  often  with  the  deputies  before  the  prison. 
I  heard  liim  say  to  the  guards,  If  it  please  God,  wu. 
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CHAP,    shall  shortly  bum  this  heretic,  who  has  cost  mc 
many  florins  in  prosecuting  him." 

Ho  wrote  about  tlie  same  time  to  a  preacher  of 
his  acquaintance,  concerning  tlie  decree  of  iljc  coun- 
cil lately  incnlioned  :  "  Tiiey  have  condemned  tho 
communion  of  the  cup  with  regard  to  the  luity,  as  an 
error,  and  have  condcmcncd  ot  heresy  every  one 
who  violates  their  decree,  thou'ili  they  have  nothing 
bijt  custom  to  oppose  to  an  institution  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

'Jhe  council  now  ordered  the  works  of  Huss  to 
be  burnt ;  on  occasion  o\'  which  circumstance,  he 
writes  to  his  friends  :  "  That  he  was  not  discou- 
raged on  this  account ;  that  Jeremiahs  books  met 
with  tlie  same  treatment  *  ;  nevertheless  the  Jews 
suffered  the  calaniilies,  which  that  t'uithful  prophet 
had  foretold.  ConsUltr,  that  tliey  liuve  condL-mned 
the  |M)pf,  their  j^od  upon  eui  tli,  for  his  crimes,  par- 
ticularly for  selling  iodulgtiices,  bishoprics,  and  t\w 
like,  ijut  in  this  they  arc  his  accotnjiliccs.  The 
bishop  of  Litomissel,  who  is  at  tlie  council,  went 
twice  to  buy  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  but 
others  outbad  him.  '1  hey  lollow  tliis  traffic  e\jn\ 
at  Constance,  where  one  sells  and  unuther  buys  »• 
benefice." 

At  length  he  received  anotlier  solemn  deputation, 
in  wliich  were  two  cardinals  and  some  prehttes,  who 
tried  ll.cir  utmost  to  induce  him  to  recant.  Huss, 
hoKCvcr,  piTsistcd  in  his  integrity,  and  announced 
Ifw  resolution  in  terms  of  great  whemtnce  and  so- 
lemnity.  IJaving  witlistood  one  more  attempt  of 
tlie  emperor  to  shake  his  resolution,  he  was  thus 
accosted  l)y  his  hiend  John  dc  Clilum.  "  I  am  a'- 
]»erson  of  no  learning,  niy  dear  Huss,  and  untit  to 
ad>iM3  foleiirncd  «  prrson  as  you.  It"  you  are  ctm- 
vincyl  of  any  crntr,  I  venture,  however,  to  ikIvIko 
you  to  rtliactit;  if  not,  to  endure  whatever  punish- 
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dients  shall  be  irrfiictsd  on  you,  rather  than  to  do  c^- 
violence  to  your  conscience  !'*  An  instance  this  of 
common  sense  and  artless  honesty,  which  desef  ves 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  subtilty  and  intriguing apiril 
of  the  council.  Hurs  answered  with  tears,  that  he 
called  God  to  witness,  how  ready  he  was  to  retract 
sincerely  and  upon  oath,  the  moment  lie  was  con- 
vinced of  an  error  by  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. One  of  the  prelates  observed,  "  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  so  presumptiious  as  to  prefer  my 
private  opinion  to  that  of  the  whole  council."  "  Let 
the  meanest  member  of  that  coimcil,  replied  Huss, 
convince  me  of  a  mistake,  and  I  am  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  obey  their  injunctions."  Some  of  the  bi- 
shops observed,  *'  See,  how  obstinate  he  is  in  liis 
errors." 

He  was  now  presented  before  the  council  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  of  an  incredible  concourse  of  people.  The  bi- 
.sliop  of  Lodi  preached  a  sermon  from  those  word-S 
of  St.  Paul,  "  That  the  body  of  sin  miaht  be  de- 
stroyed *."  With  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the  most 
virulent  and  indctent  malice  he  perverted  the  words 
to  the  purpose  of  the  council :  "  Destroy  heresies 
and  errors,"  said  he,  "  but  chiefly  that  obstinate 
heretic,"  pointing  to  the  prisoner.  While  they  were 
reading  the  artictes  extracted  or  pretended  to  be 
extracted  from  his  works,  Huss  was  beginning  to 
answer  to  each  distinctly,  but  was  told  that  he  might 
answer  to  them  all  at  the  same  time,  and  was  order* 
ed  at  present  to  be  silent.  He  expostulated  against 
the  unreasonableness  of  this  injunction  in  vain. 
Liltiiiw  up  his  hftiMis  to  heaven,  he  l>egged  the  pre- 
late* in  Ciod's  name  to  indulge  him  with  the  tireedotn 
of  speech,  that  he  might  justify  himself  before  thee 
people :  •'  after  which/'  said  he,  "  you  may  dispose 
of  me,  as  you  shall  think  fit."    Bat  the"  pt^lates 
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persisting  in  their  refusal  *,  he  kneeled  down ;  anc 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  and  with  a  loud  voice, 
he  recommended  his  cause  to  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.     Being  accused  in  the  article  of  the  sacra- 
ment, of  having  maintained  that  the  material  bread 
remains  after  consecration,  he  loudly  declared,  tliat 
he  had  never  l)elieved  or  taught  so.     Notliing  could 
be  more  iniquitous  than  this  charge,  which  he  had 
fully  refuted  on  his  former  examination.     Hut  the 
council  was  determined  to  burn  him  as  a  heretic,:  i 
and  it  behoved  tliem  to  exhibit,  at  any  rate,  somel 
sliow  of  proving   his  heretical  opinions.     A  stilb' 
more  shameless  accusation  was  introduced  :  it  was 
said,  "  A  certain  doctor  bears  witness,  that  Huss 
gave  out,  that  he  should  become  the  fourth  person 
in  the  Trinity."     "  WImt  is  die  name  of  that  doc- 
tor.-" replied  the  prisoner,   protesting  against  the 
charge  as  a  flagrant  calumny,  and  making  an  ortho- 
dox confession  of  his  faith  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.     Nevertheless,  the  bishop,   who  had  read 
the  accusation,  refused  to  mention  the  doctor's  name. 
Being  again  upbraided  with  his  appeal  to  Jesus 
Christ,  "  Behold,"  sail!  he,  «ith  his  hands  lifted  up 
toward  heaven,  "  most  gracious  Saviour,   how  the 
council  condemns  as  an  en'or  what  thou  hast  pre- 
scribed and  practised,  when,  overborne  by  enemies, 
thou  committedst  thy    cause  to  God   thy  Father, 
kaving  us  this  example,  that  w  hen  wc  are  oppressed, 
we   may  have  recourse  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
Yes,  continued  he,  turning  toward  the  assembly,  I 
have  maintained  and  do  still  maintain,  that  an  ap- 
peal  made  to  Jesus  Christ  is  most  just  and  right, 
because  He  can  neither  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  nor 
be  deceived  by  false  witnesses,  nor  be  overreached 
by  any  artifice. — I  came  voluntarily  to  tliis  council, 
under  the  public  faith  of  the  emperor  here  present" 
In  pronouncing  tliese  last  woitis,  he  looked  earnestly 
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at  Sigismiind.  \»l)o  blushed  at  the  sudden  and  unex-     ctxt. 
pected  itbuke*.  .    ^^-  ^ 

Si'ntence  wns  now  pronounced  ajjainst  both  John  c..ndtmiia- 
luss  and  his  l^)ooks;  and  he  was  ordered  to  bode-  ''"""f 
graded.  The  bishops  clothed  him  with  the  priest's 
garments,  and  put  a  chalice  into  his  Imnds.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  he  saiil,  that  '*  the  Jews 
put  a  white  tf;imient  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
mock  liiin,  wlicn  Herod  delivered  him  to  Pilate;" 
and  he  made  reflections  of  the  same  kind  on  each 
of  the  sacerdotal  ornaments.  When  he  was  fully 
apparelled,  the  prelates  once  more  exhorted  him  to 
retract;  and  to  this  exhortation  he  replied  «ith  his 
usual  firmness.  They  tlien  caused  him  to  come 
down  Irom  the  stool  on  which  he  stood,  and  pro- 
n<innccd  these  words,  "  O  cursed  Judas,  who  having 
forsaken  tlie  council  of  peace,  art  entered  into  that 
of  the  Jews,  we  take  this  chalice  from  thee,  in 
which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  But  God  was 
witii  the  martyr,  who  cried  aloud,  "  I  trust,  in  the 
mercy  of  (iod,  I  .shall  drink  of  it  this  very  day  in 
his  kingdom."  'Ihen  tliey  stri[)jx'd  him  of  all  his 
vestments,  one  after  another,  uttering  a  curse  on 
strip[)in'4  him  of  each.  Having  completed  Ids  de- 
gradation by  the  addition  of  some  other  ridiculous 
insults  not  worthy  of  a  distinct  relation,  they  put  a 
paper  coronet  on  his  head,  on  wiiich  diey  had  painted 
tiirte  devils,  with  this  inscription,  auch-hlretic, 
and  said,  ''  We  devote  thy  soul  to  the  infernal  devils." 
"  I  am  glad,"  said  tlie  martyr,  "  to  wear  this  crown 
of  ignominy  for  the  love  of  Him,  who  wore  a  crown 
of  tliorns." 

When  the    painted  paper  was  placed  upon  his 
head,  one  of  the  bishops  said,  "  Now  we  commit 


•  We  are  told,  that  wlion  Charles  V.  was  soliciied  at  the 
Dift  of  Worms  10  urresl  Lutber,  notM'ithiitunding  ihv  safe 
Cuiiduct  vvliicli  he  hud  granted  him,  he  replied,  "  1  shmild 
noi  choosfi  to  Llush  with  my  predecessor  S)gisinimd." — Op. 
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thy  soul  to  the  devil."  "  But  I,"  said  Huss,  "  com- 
mit my  spirit  into  thy  iiands,  O  Lord  Jtius  Chiist, 
unto  thee  I  commend  my  spirit  uliich  tlmu  lia&t  re- 
deemed *."  The  council  now  ordered  this  sentence 
to  be  pronounced,  namely,  "The  holy  sNnud  of 
Constance  declares,  that  John  Huss  ouglit  to  be 
given  up  to  the  secular  power,  and  docs  accordiuiily 
s«i  give  him  up,  considering  that  the  church  ol  Cioa 
has  no  more  to  do  with  him." 

Sigismund  committed  the  execution  of  Huss  to 
the  elector  Palatine.  Tlie  martyr,  walking  amiilst 
his  guards,  declared  his  innocence  to  the  |Mople. 
"When  he  came  near  the  place  of  execiition.  he 
kneeled  and  praye<l  uiih  such  fervour,  that  some 
of  the  people  said  aloud,  "  What  ihi^^  man  h.is  done 
before,  we  know  not;  but  now  we  hear  him  utier 
up  most  excellent  prayers  to  CJod."  The  elector 
Palatine  prevented  him  from  speaking  to  the  piople, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  burned.  "  Lord  Jesus," 
said  Huss  aloud,  "  1  hinnl»ly  suffer  this  cruel  death 
for  thy  sake,  and  I  pray  thee  to  lorgive  all  my  ene- 
mies." His  paper  crown  falling  from  otf  his  head, 
the  soldiers  put  it  t  on  again,  saying,  that  it  must  be 
burnt  witli  the  devils,  whom  he  had  sei-ved.  His 
neck  was  fastened  to  tlie  stake,  and  tlic  wood  was 
piled  ahout  him.  The  elector  advanced,  to  exhort 
him  once  uiore  on  the  olten  repeated  subject  of  re- 
tractation. "  What  I  have  w  ritlen  and  taught," — 
these  were  the  words  o(  Huss. — "  was  in  order  to 
rescue  souls  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  to  de- 
liver them  from  tlie  tyranny  of  sin  ;  and  I  do  gladly 
seal,  what  I  have  \vritten  and  taught,  with  my  blood." 
The  elector  withdrawing,  tlic  fire  was  kindled,  and 
Huss  was  soon  suffocated,  having  called  on  God  as 
long  as  he  could  speak. 

Many  other  circuuistances  of  the  cruel  indignity 
witii  which  he  was  treated,   it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
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relate.  ?t  i»  more  to  our  purpose  to  observe  Mhat  cr.xi: 
yEneas  Sylvius,  a  Kotnan  (.'uthoiicliistorian,  records  *' 
of  Jdin  IJuss  ami  of  Jeroiu  of  Pra>»ue.  "  'J'liey 
went,"  savR  he,  "  to  the  stake,  as  to  a  banquet; 
not  a  «orfl  fell  from  them,  which  discovered  the 
least  timidity  ;  they  suiif^  hymns  in  the  tlatiK's,  to  tfic 
last  gasp,  without  ceasiog." 

Thus  liy  a  death,  which  has  affixed  eternal  infamy 
on  the  council  of  Coohttinc^,  slejjt  in  Jcvus  the  ce- 
lebrated John  Huss,  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
)>'       ■  ■        '.     Ilunran 'lepnivity  Ims  not  often 

J  L.  !(_•  SO  ccMnpktcly  iiiifpiitous,  and  so 

much  calculatt^d  to  bring  dibsprace  on  the  Roman 
church.     'Jhe  uncommon      '         '  nt  his 

death  by  a  retnictaliun,  (i  viction 

of  the  council,  that  they  were  doin5»  what  they 
could  not  ju^^ify  to  their  own  conseiencos.  At  tlte 
tame  tinic  the  uruce  of  Ciod  was  marvellously  dis- 
played in  supporting  and  strenptlH'ning  the  martyr, 
who  appears  iiuloed  to  have  exhibited  all  t!)e graces 
of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.  It  ha.s  often  beeji  suid, 
that  j!;ood  men  would  not  ftufter  persecution,  if 
lliey  were  not  so  bigoted  hi  point-*  of  sentiment. 
■But  what  ishall  we  say  of  the  case  before  ns?  A 
man  of  the  most  irreproachable  character  suffers 
the  most  cruel  death,  attendetl  with  a  sf-vere  course 
of  insult  and  iiKlignity,  even  though  he  could  not  be 
proved  to  have  held  any  point  of  doctrine  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  creed  of  his  adversaries :  But  he 
^vns  a  holy  man ;  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness  *. 

'n>e  parts  and  acquirements  of  John  IJuss  seem  ciimittr 
to  have  been  above  mediocrity;  and  yet  neither  of       <>' 
them  arc  by  any  means  to  be  ranked  in  the  highest 
'lass.     A  vein  of  good  sense  runs  through  all  his 
(rrltings ;  insomuch  that  Ltither  calls  him  the  most 
rational  expounder  of  Scripture  he  hud  ever  met 
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with.  His  natuml  temper  was  mild  and  copdcscend- 
iiig;  all  ilie  traces  ot  Imrshuess  or  severity  wliicli 
are  to  be  found  in  this  reformer,  must  be  looked  for 
in  his  contests  with  vice. — The  events  of  his  life 
prove  him  to  have  possessed  an  exquisite  tenderness 
of  conscience,  together  with  great  piety  and  almost 
unexampled  furtitude.  Moreover,  as  the  piety  of 
this  champion  of  the  faith  was  perfectly  free  from 
enthusiasm  or  mysticism,  so  was  his  fortitude  unsul- 
lied with  vanity  or  ostentation.  A  nibd  of  equal 
energy  and  resolution,  at  the  some  time  less  scrupu- 
lous and  conscientious  than  that  of  Huss,  somewhat 
less  attentive  to  religious  practice,  and  more  inquisi- 
tive and  solicitous  concerning  matters  of  opniion, 
such  a  mind,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  probably 
have  got  SOONER  rid  of  the  chains  of  superstition. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
gained  so  considerable  an  insight  into  the  prevailing 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  have  been  held  much  longer  in  slavery  by  papal 
corruptions.  But  the  w  icked  decree  of  the  council 
of  Constance  shortened  his  life. 

The  council,  with  Sigismund  at  their  head,  still 
preserved  the  most  soleinn  forms  of  religion,  though 
their  conduct  continued  to  be  destitute  of  humility, 
justice,  and  humanity.  Gerson  preached  a  sermon 
concerning  the  reformation  of  the  church,  tlie 
object  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  to  transfer  to 
the  general  council,  that  despotic  power,  which 
had  been  supposed,  on  divine  authority,  to  rest  with 
tlie  pope.  In  the  mean  time,  Jerom  of  Prague  was 
repeatedly  examined ;  and  he  continued  to  sustain 
tiie  rigour  of  his  conhnement  with  patience  and 
constancy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  divinity  professor,  named 
Bertrand,  preached  on  the  necessity  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church ;  and  strenuously  exhorted  the 
council  to  use  the  most  speedy  and  etfectual  means 
to  correct  abuses ;  "  particularly  tlie  insatiable  ava- 
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rice,  the  excessive  ambition,  tlie  gross  ignorance,  tlie  cknt. 
shameful  laziness,  and  the  execrable  pride  of  the 
clergy."  The  council  itself  aftectcd  to  i.niiertake  tlic 
work  of  reformation.  They  could  not  but  be  sensi- 
ble, that  the  world  had  a  light  to  expect  it  from 
tliem :  but  what  hopes  could  be  indulged  of  success 
from  men,  who,  at  tlie  very  same  time,  gloi  icd  in 
their  ini<^uity  ;  and  wrote  imperious  letters  into  Bo- 
hemia, ciiargiiig  the  clergy  tlicre  to  use  all  jiossible 
diligence  to  extirpate  the  followers  of  John  Huss ; 
that  is,  the  very  persons  who  had  been  most  sincerely 
zealous  in  promoting  that  same  reformation  of  tlie 
clergy,  uhich  the  council  pretended  to  regard  as 
their  capital  object. 

Not)  tali  auxilio,  tiec  dcfensorihut  istis 
Tempus  ei^U  \'irg. 

Something  even  besides  solid  learning  and  good 
sense  was  requisite  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  Gerson 
excelled  in  both  these  qualities.  A  treatise,  which  he 
composed  at  this  time,  on  the  trial  of  spirits,  abounds 
with  excellent  rules  for  the  detection  of  feigned  re- 
velations and  visions,  and  contributed  to  prevent 
tJie  canonization  of  some  pretended  saints.  But 
there  was  not  in  the  council  the  unction  from  the 
Holy  One*,  of  which  St.  John  speaks;  that  is,  the 
true  faith  of  Christ  and  real  christian  humility  were 
I  not  the  ruling  principles  in  the  famous  assembly 
at  Constance. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  1 4 1 5»  a  Teitimoiiini 
letter  was  sent  to  tlie  council  from  fiohemia,  signed  cb«r«cter 
by  about  sixty  principal  persons,  barons,  noblemen, 
and  others  ot  liohemiaf,  an  extract  of  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  We  know  not  from  what  motive  ye  have 
condemned  John  lluss,  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Ye  have  put  him  to  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  death,  though  convicted  of  noheresy. 
We  wrote  in  his  vindication  to  Sigismund,  king  of  the 
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Itoinans.  Tliis  apology  of  o\irs  ouwlit  to  have  been 
communicated  to  your  congroiiations ;  but  «ehave 
fieei)  toUl  that  ye  burnt  it  in  contempt  of  us.  We 
protest  tl'.eiefore,  with  the  heart  as  «ell  as  with  the 
lips,  that  John  Huss  was  a  man  very  honest,  just, 
and  orUtodox  ;  that  for  many  years  he  conversed 
amon!»  us  witli  godly  and  blameless  manners  ;  tliat 
during  all  those  years  he  explained,  to  us  and  to  our 
^*ubjccts,  the  Gospel  and  the  l)ooks  of  the  Old  ami 
New  Testament,  according  lo  the  exposition  of  holy 
doctors  approved  by  the  church  ;  and  that  he  has  lelt 
writings  behind  him  in  which  he  constantly  abhors 
«n  heresy-.  He  taught  us  also  to  detest  every  thing 
lieretical.  In  his  discourses  he  constantly  exhorted 
us  lo  tlie  practice  of  jK-ace  and  charity,  ami  his  own 
life  exhibited  to  us  a  distinguished  example  of  tlicsc 
virtues.  Alter  all  the  inquiry  whicli  we  liave  made, 
we  can  find  flo  blame  attached  to  the  doctiinc  or  to 
the  life  of  tlie  said  John  Huss ;  but  on  the  contrary 
every  thing  pious,  laudable,  and  worthy  of  a  true  pas- 
tor. Ye  have  not  only  disgraced  us  by  his  con- 
demnation, but  have  also  unmercifully  imprisoned, 
unci  perhaps  already  put.  to  death,  Jerom  of  Prague, 
a  man  of  most  prolbund  learning  anil  copious  elo- 
quence. Him  also  ye  have  condeiuned  unconvicted. 
Nolwithstamiing  all  that  hath  passed,  we  are  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  oiu*  lives  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  his  faitliful  preachers."  This 
letter  was  unaniniously  approved  in  an  a^isembly  of 
JtJohemian  lords,  held  at  Prague. 

Jolvn  de  Trocznow,  chamberlain  to  Weoceslaus 
king  of  Bohemia,  known  by  the  name  of  Ziscu,  or 
the  one-eyeil,  was  one  of  the  Bohemian  noblemen, 
who  highly  resented  the  base  conduct  of  the  council. 
^\'enceslaus  asking  him  one  day  what  he  was  musing 
upon,  I  was  thinking,  stiid  he,  on  the  aBVont  oft'ered 
tuour  kingdom  by  the  death  of  John  Huss.  "'  It  is 
out  of  your  pouer  or  mine  to  revenge  it,"  said  the 
king;  "  but  it'  you  know  wljich  way  to  do  it,  excrC 
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yourself."     From  that  time  Zisca  meditated  those    cent. 
military  projects,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  ._  ^^'  ^ 
famous  in  history. 

The  council,  startled  at  the  expostulations  of  the  J*-""" 
Bohemian  lords,  yet  being  slill  determined  to  main-  '"""•* 
tain  their  own  unjust  authority,  at  length,  partly  by 
promises,  and  partly  by  threatenings,  induced  Jerom 
of  Prague  to  retract  his  sentiments.  To  carry  tliis 
point,  they  appear  to  have  used  their  utmost  efforts : 
and  it  is  not  ditficult  to  comprehend  their  motives. 
They  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  infamy,  which  would 
unavoidably  be  connected  with  their  execution  of 
another  great  and  good  man.  Jerom's  retractation 
was  at  first  ambiguous  and  equivocal,  afterwards 
explicit  and  circumstantial.  He  anathematized  the 
articles  both  of  Wickliff  and  of  IIuss,  and  declared 
that  he  believed  evei-y  tiling  which  the  council  be^ 
lieved.  He  even  added,  that  if  ini'uture  any  doc- 
trine should  escape  from  liiuj  contrary  to  his  recanta- 
tion, he  would  submit  to  everlasting  punishment ! 
Thus  was  disgraced  l)efore  all  the  world,  and  hum- 
bled in  his  own  eyes,  a  man  of  most  excellent  morals, 
of  superior  parts,  and  of  great  learning  and  fortitude. 
Reader  1  this  is  an  event,  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  human  imbecility.  Consider  diligently  the  in- 
struction it  affords.  The  power  and  the  mercy  of 
God,  in  owning  his  fallen  servant,  and  in  afterwards 
restoring  and  supporting  him,  were  magnified,  ia 
tliis  instance,  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Jerom,  notwithstanding  his  retractation,  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  where,  however,  we  find  he  was 
tillowcd  a  little  more  liberty  than  before  *. 

The  council,  during  these  transactions,  made  a 
constant  parade  of  reforming  the  church.  On  Sun- 
days and  holydays,  sermons  were  preached  on  tliat 
subject  from  lime  to  time.  One  preacher  said, 
"  When  a  prelate  is  consecrated,  they  ask  him  if 
lie  knows  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Most  of 
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them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  cannot  affirm  this  uilh 
a  safe  conscience."  Tliis  same  prcaciier  invcigUed 
in  general,  with  great  vehemence  against  the  vices 
of  the  clcrg}',  which  he  miirht  do  witli  little  danjier 
to  liis  own  person,  and  willi  as  little  probability  of 
profiting  his  audience,  because  he  always  took  care 
at  the  same  time  to  assert  the  unlimited  power  of 
tiie  pope.  Other  sermons,  to  the  Siinie  purport, 
vere  preached,  in  which  the  nickeducss  of  the 
clergy  was  so  keenly  reproved,  that  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  their  munners  must  have  been  at  that 
time  licentious  beyond  measure.  Dr.  Abendon  oi 
Oxford  paiticularly  exhortwl  bishops  and  other  su- 
perior cleru;)incn  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  rather  tliuu  to  the  litigious  and 
lucrative  science  of  the  canon  law.  lie  inveighed 
against  tlie  uon-rcsidcncc  and  tlie  simony  of  the 
prelates.  The  council  by  dicir  silence  could  bear 
to  give  a  sanction  to  d)cse  cxhortatious,  though  they 
had  just  before  condemned  to  the  flames  a  pastor, 
who  had  been  singulaily  exempt  from  all  lliese  vices. 
There  were  als<j  those,  who,  not  content  with  the 
unhappy  retractation  of  Jeroiu,  insisted  upon  hi* 
being  trietl  a  second  time;  and  Ger?on  himself, 
widi  his  usual  zeal  against  liorcsy,  was  not  ashanicd 
to  use  his  utmost  cfiorts  in  promoting  this  most  ini- 
quitous UKiasure. 

The  council  actually  proceeded  to  examine  Jerom 
again  upon  the  articles  formerly  exhibited  against 
hun,  and  also  upon  fresh  aiticles,  collected  in  Bo- 
hcmia  by  certain  Carmelite  friars,  and  now  for  tiie 
first  time  bixuight  forward.  Tlie  prisoner  refused  to 
Ik  sworn,  because  they  denied  liim  the  liberty  of 
defence.  , 

I'heii  it  was  tliat  tbis  great  man,  whom  a  loog 
series  of  afliiction  and  cruel  [lersccutioa,  and  above 
all,  the  consciousness  of  his  late  prevarication,  had 
brought  into  the  lowest  distress,  began  to  exhibit 
that  strength  of  mind,  lliat  force  of  genius  and  clo- 
<|uence,  and  tlwt  integrity  and  fortitude,  wliich  will 
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he  aclinjration  of  all  ages.  How  bitterly  he  had 
re(3finted,  and  mourned  over  his  fall,  anti  with  what 
exercises  of  soul  he  had  been  disciplined  in  secret, 
the  intcliiu;ent  Christian  may  easily  conceive,  though 
we  liave  no  particular  account  on  record.  We  know 
indeed,  that  after  he  had  acted  against  his  conscience, 
he  retired  from  the  council  with  a  heavy  heart.  His 
cliains  had  been  taken  from  him,  but  the  load  was 
Iransfcrred  from  his  body  to  his  mind  ;  and  tlic  ca- 
resses of  those  about  hiiu  servec^  only  to  mock  his 
sorrow.  The  anguish  of  his  own  reflections  rendered 
his  prison  a  more  gloomy  solitude  tlian  he  had 
ever  found  it  before.  Jerom,  however,  was  not  an 
apostate ;  and  the  God  whom  he  served,  had  com- 
passion on  tlie  infirmities  of  his  nature,  and  did  not 
desert  him  -in  his  humiliation.  No :  He  made  hin 
latter  end  to  be  blessed,  luid  glorious. 

"  How  unjust  is  it,"'  exclaimed  this  Christian  hero, 
"  that  ye  will  not  hear  nie !  Ye  have  confined  mc 
three  hundred  and  forty  days  in  several  pri^lOns, 
where  I  have  been  cramped  \vith  irons,  almost  poi- 
soned with  dirt  and  stench,  and  pinched  with  tlie 
want  of  all  necessaries.  During  this  time  ye  always 
gave  to  my  enemies  a  hearing,  but  refnseil  to  hear 
me  so  much  as  a  single  hour.  I  wonder  not,  that 
since  ye  have  indulged  them  with  so  long  anil  so 
favourable  an  audience,  they  should  have  had  the 
address  to  persuade  you,  that  I  am  a  heretic,  an 
cnen>y  to  tl!e  faith,  a  persecutor  of  thi.'  elogy,  and 
a  villain.  'I'hus  prejudiced  ye  have  judged  me  un- 
lieard,  and  ye  still  refuse  to  h«u'  uie,  llemembcr, 
iiowf.ver,  tliat  ye  are  but  men  ;  and  as  siich  ye  are 
bJiiblc,  and  may  sutler  others  to  impose  on  you. 
It  is  said,  that  all  letu'ning  and  all  wisdom  is  collected 
ill  Uiiii  council.  The  more  tlien  dixs  it  behove  you 
to  take  heed  that  ye  act  not  rashly,  lest  ye  should 
be  found  to  act  unjustly.  I  know  duit  it  is  the 
design  of  this  council  to  inflict  sentence  of  dcatli 
upon  mc.     Cut  when  all  is  dyne,  I  am  an  object  of 
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small  importance,  who  must  die  sooner  or  later. 
Therefore  wlmt  I  say  is  more  for  your  sakcs  than  my 
own.  It  ill  becomes  the  wisdom  of  so  many  great 
men  to  pass  an  unjust  decree  against  rac,  and  by 
this  to  establish  a  precedent  for  consequences  much 
more  pernicious  than  my  death  can  be,"  The 
council  was  so  far  moved  by  his  reasonings,  that 
tliey  resolved,  after  he  had  answered  to  the  articles, 
to  grant  liim  liberty  of  speech.  All  ihe  articles  were 
read  to  him,  one  after  another;  and  his  answers 
were  delivered  with  an  acuteness  and  dexterity, 
which  astonished  the  court.  When  he  was  upbraided 
with  tlie  grossest  calumnies,  he  stood  up,  with  ex- 
tended hands,  and  in  a  sorrowful  tone  cried  out, 
"  Which  way,  Fathers,  shall  I  turn,  whom  shall  I 
call  upon  for  help,  or  to  bear  witness  to  my  inno- 
cence ?  Shall  I  make  my  address  to  you  ?  But  my 
jiersccutors  have  entirely  alienated  your  minds  from 
me,  by  saying  that  I  am  myself  a  persecutor  of  my 
judges.  If  ye  give  them  credit,  I  have  nothing  to 
hope  for."  But,  it  being  impossible  to  bring  the 
afikir  to  an  issue  at  that  time,  because  of  the  number 
of  the  accusations,  the  court  was  adjoumed  to  ano- 
ther day  *. 

The  former  examination  took  place  on  May  23d, 
1416,  and  he  was  called  again  before  the  council, 
according  to  adjournment,  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month.  On  that  day  the  remaining  articles 
were  read  to  him.  After  he  had  answered  all  the 
charges,  owning  some,  denying  others,  and  clearing 
up  the  rest,  he  was  told,  that  though  he  had  been 
convicted  of  heresy  by  proofs  ami  witnesses  most 
unexceplionable,  yet  they  gave  him  liberty  to  speak, 
so  that  he  might  defend  himself  or  retract ;  only,  if 
he  persisted  in  his  errors,  he  must  expect  judgment 
without  mercy. 

Jeron),  having  gained  this  liberty  of  speech, 
though  with  much  difficulty  and  opposition,  dcter- 
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I  mined  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.     He 
Logan  wiili  invokinj^  the  grace  of  God  so  to  govern 
his  heart  and  his  lips  that  he  might  advance  nothing 
['but  what  should  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  his 
^soul.     "  I  am  not  ignorant,"  continued  he,  '*  that 
'many  excellent  men  have  been  borne  down  by  false 
'witnesses,  and  unjustly  condemned."     He  proved 
'  this  from  various  instances  adduced  both  from  sacred 
'jand  profane  history.     "  Moses,"    said   he,    "  was 
'  often  scandalized  by  his  brethren ;  Joseph  was  sold 
I  through  envy  ;  and  afterwards  imprisoned  upon  false 
^  reports.    Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  almost  all  the  prophets 
were  unjustly  persecuted.     And  was  not  John  the 
Uaptist,  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  most  of  his  apos- 
tles, put   to  death  as  ungodly,  seditious  persons? 
In  other  books  as  well  as  die  Bible  we  have  similar 
instances.     Socrates  was  most  unjustly  condemned 
by  his  countrymen  ;  he  might  indeed  have  saved  his 
life  by  doing  violence  to  his  conscience,  but  he  pre- 
ferred death  to  a  disingenuous  recantation.    Plato, 
Anaxagoras,    Zeno,  and  many  others,  were   mal- 
treated in  various  ways." — '*  It  is  a  shameful  thing," 
continued  Jerom,  *'  for  one  priest  to  be  condemned 
unjustly  by  another ;  but  the  height  of  iniquity  is, 
when  this  is  done  by  a  council,  and  a  college  of 
priests."     He  gave  so  probable  an  accotmt  of  the 
reasons  of  the  malice  of  his  adversaries,  that  for 
some  moments    he  seemed  to  have  convinced  his 
judges.     "  I  came  here  of  my  own  accord,"  said 
iie,  "  to  justify  myself,  which  a  man  conscious  of 
guilt  would  scarcely  have  done.     Those  who  know 
the  course  of  my  life  and  studies,  know  that  my 
lime  has  been  spent  in  exercises  and  works  of  a 
very  different  tendency  from  any  thing  wicked  or 
heretical.     As  to  my  sentiments,  the  most  learned 
,  jncn  of  all  times  liave  had  ditlerent  opinions  con- 
i^cerning  religion ;    they  disputed  about   it,  not   to 
'combat  the  trutli,  but  to  illustrate  it.    St.  Augustine, 
and  his  contemporary  St.  Jerome,  were  not  always 
of  the  same  opinion,  yet  were  not  on  that  account 
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accused  of  heresy.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  my 
sentiments,  because  I  am  not  conscious  of  main- 
taining any  error;  nor  shall  I  retract,  because  it 
becomes  not  me  to  retract  the  false  accusations  of 
my  enemies."  He  then  extolled  John  Huss,  vin- 
dicated the  innocence  of  that  holy  martyr,  and 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  suffer  aAer  his  exam- 
ple. "  Tliis  pastor,"  said  he,  "  by  finding  (aidt 
with  tlie  abiises  of  (he  clergy,  and  the  pride  of  the 
prelates,  did  not  act  against  the  church  of  God." 
He  declared  that  he  hoped  one  day  to  see  his  accu- 
sers, and  to  call  them  to  judgment  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  world.  He 
accused  the  council  of  an  art  of  high  injustice  in 
trying  him  a  second  time  on  the  same  indictment, 
and  declared  that  he  should  never  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  new  commissioners,  but  should  look 
on  tlicm  as  judges  *  sitting  in  the  chair  of  pesti- 
lence. "  I  came,"  said  he,  "  to  Constance  to 
defend  John  Hiiss,  because  I  had  advised  him  to  go 
thither,  and  had  promised  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
in  case  he  should  be  oppressed.  Nor  am  I  ashamed 
here  to  make  public  confession  of  my  own  cowardice. 
I  confess,  and  tremble  while  I  think  of  it,  that 
through  fear  of  [Minishment  by  fire,  I  basely  consented 
against  my  conscience  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Witkliff  and  Huss."  He  then  declared 
that  be  disowned  his  recantation,  as  the  greatest 
crime  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty ;  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  his  last  breath  to  adhere  to 
tlie  principles  of  those  two  men,  which  were  as 
sound  and  pure,  as  their  lives  were  holy  and  blame- 
less. He  excepted  indeed  \V'icklirt"s  opinion  of  the 
sacrament,  and  declared  his  agreemenf  with  the 
Roman  church  in  the  article  of  transubstantiation. 
Having  concluded  his  speech,  he  was  carried  back 
to  prison,  and  was  there  vbited  by  several  persons, 
vho  hoped  to  reclaim  him,  but  in  vain.  » 
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On  May  30th,  Jeroni  bcins  brought  again  before 
the  Council,  the  l)i-liop  of  Ijndi  preached  a  sermon 
from  these  wo.Hs,  "  He  uphraidcd  ihem  with  Uieir 
uiibolief  and  hardness  of  heart  *."     He  exliorted 
the  prisoner  not  to  show  himself  incorrigible,  as  he 
had  hitlicrto  dotie.     He  paid  some  tribute  of  praise 
to  his  extraordinary  abiaties,  and  at  the  sanje  time 
extolled  the  lenity  and  generosity  with  which  iie  had 
been  treated  by  the  council.     The  reader,  now  iji 
possession  of  the  facts,  might  smile  at  this  gross  flat- 
tery, if  the  siibjc't  were  less  grave  and  less  affecting. 
Jerom,  raising  himself  on  a  bench,  unilertook  to  con- 
fute the  prcach*?r.     He  declared  again,  that  he  had 
done  nothing  in  his  whole  life,  of  which  he  so  bit- 
terly repented,  as  his  recantation  ;  that  he  revoked 
it  from  his  very  soul,  as  also  the  letter  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  write  on  that  subject  to  the  Bo- 
hemians ;  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  meanest 
falsehood  by  making  that  recantation ;  and  that  he 
[.esteemed  John  lluss  a  holy  man.     At  the  same 
tftime  he  declared,  that  he  knew  no  heresy  t<j  whidi 
Hiiss  was  attached,  unless  they  should  call  by  tliat 
aiaine  his  open  disapprobation  of  the  vices  of  the 
clergy;    and   that  if  after  this  declaration   credit 
should   still    be  given  to  the    false  \\itness    borne 
against  him,  he  should  consider  the  fathers  of  the 
utOOUiU'il  liiemsclves,  as  unworthy  of  all  belief.   "Tliis 
)ious  man,"   said  Jerom,  alluding  to  Jolui  Huss, 
"  could  nut  bear  to  see  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
M'hich  were  principally  designed  for  the  maintenance 
of  llie  poor,  and  for  works  of  liberality,  spent  in  de- 
bauchery with  women,  in  fei\sts,  hounds,  furniture, 
.gaudy   apparel,  and  other  expences,   unworthy  of 
.^IjrisLiaiuty."' 
The  fiimness,  eloquence,  and  zeal  of  Jerom,  sen- 
sibly atfected  tlie  council.     They  proposed  to  h'lip. 
once  more  to  retract,     liut  he  replied,  "  Ye  have 
detcnnincd  to  coudcuio  me  unjustly;  but  after  uiy 
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death  I  shall  leave  a  sling  in  your  consciences,  and 
a  worm  that  shall  never  die.  I  appeal  to  the  So- 
vereign Judge  of  all  the  earth,  in  whose  presence  ye 
must  appear  to  answer  me."  After  sentence  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  he  was  delivered  to 
the  secular  power.  He  was  treated  willi  scorn  and 
insult,  similar  to  that  whicli  his  friend  Huss  had  ex- 
perienced. He  put  the  mitre  with  his  own  hands  on 
his  head  *,  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  wear  it  for  the 
sake  of  Him,  who  was  crowned  with  one  of  thorns. 
As  he  went  to  execution,  he  sung  the  apostles  creed, 
and  the  hymns  of  tljc  church,  with  a  loud  voice  and 
a  chec-ful  countenance.  He  kneeled  at  the  stake, 
and  prayed.  Being  then  bound,  he  raised  his  voice, 
and  sung  a  paschal  hymn  then  much  in  vogue  in  the 
church  f. 

Hail !  happy  day,  and  ever  be  adored, 

When  hell  was  conquered  by  great  heaveD'e  Lord. 

The  executioner  approaching  to  the  pile  behind 
his  back,  lest  Jerom  should  see  him,  "  Come  for- 
ward," said  the  martyr  to  him,  "  and  put  fire  to  it 
before  my  face;};."  He  continued  alive  in  the  flames 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  there  is  the  most 
unanimous  testimony  given  by  all  writers,  Hussite 
and  Uoman  Catholic,  to  the  heroic  courage  and  for- 
titude with  wliich  he  sustained  the  torment.  When 
he  was  much  scorched  with  the  fury  of  the  fire,  and 
almost  smodiered  in  its  flame,  he  was  heard  to  cry 
out,  "  O  Lord  God,  have  mercy  on  me !  have  mercy 
on  me  !*'  And  a  little  afterward,  "  Thou  knowest 
how  I  have  loved  thy  trutli."  By  and  by,  the  wind 
parted  the  flames,  and  exhibited  his  body  full  of 
large  blisters,  a  dreadful  spectacle  to  the  beholders; 
yet  even  tlien  his  lips  are  said  to  have  continued 
still  moving,  as  if  his  mind  was  actuated  by  intense 
'  devotion. 

•  L'Enfant,  Vol.  I.  p.  591. 

•f  Salve,  festa  dies,  loto  venerabilis  acvo. 

Qua  Dt  us  infcrnuni  vicit,  ec  astra  teuens. 
;  L'liufaul,  Vol.  1.  p.5i»9. 
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Poggius,  a  celebrated  Florentine,  who  had  been 
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the  secretary  of  Johnxxiii.  and  was  present  at  these  

scenes,  has  left  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  to  Testimony 
tlie  abilities,  fortitude,  and  eloquence  of  Jerom.    I  "^  P'ss"* 
have  already  given  the  most  material  historical  facts, 
whicli  he  mentions. 

♦'  1  confess,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  never  knew  the 
art  of  speaking  carried  so  near  the  model  of  ancient 
eloquence.  It  was  amazing  to  hear  with  what  force 
of  expression,  fluency  of  language,  and  excellent 
reasoning,  he  answered  his  adversaries;  nor  v/as  I 
less  struck  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  the 
dignity  of  his  action,  and  the  firmness  and  constancy 
of  his  whole  behaviour.  It  grieved  me  to  think  so 
great  a  man  was  labouring  under  so  atrocious  an 
accu.sation.  Whether  tliis  accusation  be  just  or  not; 
God  knows  :  I  make  no  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
tl)c  case ;  I  submit  to  those  who  know  more  of  it 
tlian  I  do." 

"  The  assembly,"  continues  Poggius,  "  was  very 
unruly  and  indecent ;  yet  it  is  incredible  with  what 
acutenes  the  prisoner  answered,  and  with  what  sur- 
prising dexterity  he  warded  off  every  stroke  of  his 
advcr.sarics.  Nothing  escaped  him  :  his  whole  be- 
haviour was  truly  great  and  pious. 

"  He  took  great  ()ains  to  show  that  very  little  credit 
was  due  to  the  witnesses  produced  against  him. 
He  laid  open  tlie  sources  of  their  hatred  to  him  ;  and 
in  that  way  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  He  lamented  the  cruel  and  unjust 
death  of  that  holy  man  John  Huss,  and  said  he  was 
armed  nith  a  full  resolution  to  follow  the  steps  of 
that  blessed  martyr. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  hear  this  pathetic  orator 
wItJjout  emotion.  Every  car  was  captivated,  and 
every  heart  touched.  I'hroughout  his  wliole  oration 
he  showed  a  most  amazing  strength  of  memory.  He 
had  been  confined  almost  a  year  in  a  dungeon,  the 
severity  of  which  usage  he  complained  of,  but  in  the 
language  of  a  great  and  good  man.     In  this  horrid 
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place  he  was  deprived  of  books  and  paper,  yet  not- 
withstanding this,  and  the  constant  anxiety  of  ]m 
mind,  he  was  no  more  at  a  loss  for  proper  authorities 
and  qiiotations,  than  if  he  had  spent  the  interraediate 
time  at  leisure  in  his  study. 

"  His  voice  was  sweet  and  full,  and  his  action  every 
way  proper  either  to  express  indignation  or  to  raise 
pity ;  but  he  made  no  affected  application  to  the 
pass^ions.  Finn  and  intrepid,  he  stood  before  the 
council,  collected  in  himself,  and  not  only  contemn- 
ing;, but  seeming  desirous  of  death.  The  greatest 
character  in  ancif'nt  story  could  not  possibly  have 
exceeded  him.  If  there  be  any  justice  in  liistory, 
tliis  man  will  be  admired  by  all  posterity.  I  call 
him  a  prodigious  man,  and  the  epithet  is  not  extra- 
vagant. I  was  an  eyewitness  of  his  whole  behaviour, 
and  could  easily  be  more  prolix  on  a  subject  so 
copious  •." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  this  ingenuous  papist  to 
an  adversary.  His  friend  Aretin,  to  whom  he  wrote 
tlje  letter,  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  was  much 
less  candid,  '*  You  attribute,"  says  he,  "  to  this  man 
morc  than  I  could  wish.  You  ought  at  least  to 
Write  more  cautiously  of  these  things."  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  Poggius  would  probably 
have  written  more  cautiously,  had  he  written  a  few 
days  afterward.  But  his  letter  is  dated  on  the  very 
day  of  Jerom's  execution.  It  came  warm  from  the 
writer's  heart,  and  proves  sufhciently  what  I  IE 
tliought  of  tlie  council  of  Constance  and  their  pjx>- 
ceedings. 

Notwithstanding  this  valuable  memoir,  I  could 
wish  to  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  edifying 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Jerom  :  but  in  this  point 
the  materials  of  history  are  detective.  \Vc  must 
ever  expect  that  writers  will  record  what  tl^ey  esteem 
important;  and  pass  over  what  they  conceive  is 
belter  buried  in  oblivion.  Unless,  therefore,  they 
have  some  taste  for  evangelical  principles,  and  evan- 

•  Letter  ol'  Poggius  to  Aretin. 
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gelical  practice,  they  will  take  no  notice  of  many 
things,  which  tti  thcin  appear  bordering  upon  fanali- 
cisni  or  cnthusiaBin.  In  the  instance  before  us,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  probable,  that  Jerom  himself  had  no 
very  accuvale  or  systfinatical  acquaintance  witli  the 
trutli  of  the  Gospel.  The  knowledge,  however,  which 
he  had.  doubtless  respected  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity  ;  and  his  spirit  and  constancy  in  suf- 
fering, his  dependence  on  the  grace  of  Christ,  his 
joyful  expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  and  his 
humhU;  confession  of  sinfulness  and  unwoithiness, 
sufiicientlv  distinguish  him  from  the  stoic  fthiloso- 
pher,  or  the  mere  moralist,  who,  whatever  portion 
he  may  liave  of  the  first  of  these  qualities,  is  totally 
void  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Poggius 
observes,  in  the  samc'letter,  that  "  Jerom  met  his 
fate  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  with  more  than 
stoical  constancy." 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  caution  and  can- 
dour of  Pog'j;ius  the  Florentine,  vrith  the  infatuated 
bigotry  of  Theodoric  Vrie,  a  monk,  who  flourished 
at  the  same  time.  His  report  of  Jcrom's  execution 
is,  ''  That  holding  tlie  crown  tlial  was  given  him,  a 
crown  of  dishonor,  abomination,  and  turpitude,  he 
uttered  these  words;  Tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  v)\) 
God,  was  crooned  fur  my  salt  tcith  a  cro-aui  of  thoiiis, 
mid  I  xc'Ul  g/ad/j/  ucur  this  croun  for  his  glorif. 
After  having  said  tins,  he  kneeled  down  for  a  few 
niinutes,  and  then  rising  nj),  he  sung  the  creed  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Thus  did  the  wretched 
man  excite  the  cou)passion  of  all  that  saw  him  go 
along  in  tiiat  miserable  condition,  without  taking  any 
compassion  of  himself.  Then  being  led  to  the  stake, 
he  was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  bound  to  it;  and 
there,  being  all  nukeJ,  in  the  midst  of  the  scorching 
flames  he  sung  those  words ;  O  Lord,  into  thi/  hands 
I  resign  my  spirit ;  anil  juht  as  he  was  saying,  'Jhou 
hast  rtdeetncd  us,  he  was  suftbcated  by  the  flame 
and  the  smoke,  and  gave  up  his  wvitched  soul, 
lljus  did  this  heretical  mbcreant  resign  his  miser- 
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able  spirit  to  be  burnt  everlastingly  in  tlie  bottomless' 
pit." — Vid.  M.  Von  der  Haidt.  torn.  i. 

Among  other  valuable   purposes  to   which  the 
council  of  Constance  was  rendered  subservient  under  I 
Divine  Providence,  this  was  not  of  the  least  impor- 
tance, that  the  wickedness  of  the  ecclesiastical  sys-  ' 
tern,  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  was  demonstrated 
before  all  the  world.    All  the  knowledge  and  ability, 
which  Europe  could  afford,  was  collected  at  Con-  ' 
stance;  yet  the  able  and  learned  fathers  of  this  coun- 
cil were  so  far  from  reforming  the  evils  of  what  they  I 
called  the  church,  that  they  proved  it  io  be  Anti- ' 
dirist  more  certainly  tlisin  ever.     It  could  no  longer  ' 
be  said,  that  the  particular  character  of  such  or  such 
popes  was  the  cause  of  tlie  crimes  of  the  clergy;  the  j 
whole  of  the  tlien  clerical  establishment  concurred] 
iu  support  of  iniquity. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  confession, 
whkb,  in  the  sermon  preached  at  Constance,  they 
themselves  made,  of  the  extreme  w  ickedness  of  the  | 
church.     Another  remarkable  instance  of  tiic  same  ' 
kind  occurred  on  Whitsunday,  tlie  se\^nth  of  June,  j 
a  very  little  time  after  tlie  death  of  Jerom.     A  doc- 
tor preaciied  a  sermon  from  tliese  words :  "  They] 
were  all  filled  witli  the  Holy  Ghost."     "  Instead  of  I 
the  seven  gifts,"  says  the  preadier,  "  which  God 
granted  to  llie  apostles,  I  fear  that  the  devil  keeps  his 
Pentecost  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  clergj-,  and 
that  he  has  inspired  them  with  the  seven  contrary 
vices."'     He  then  gave  a  catalogue  of  those  vices. 

I3ut  let  not  malicious  inlidelity  exult  in  these  inr 
controvertible  proofs  of  tlie  corrupt  state  of  the] 
church.  One  of  tlie  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  j 
namely,  original  sin,  or  tiie  native  depravity  of  man,| 
as  an  apostate  creature,  is  strongly  illustrnted  by  the] 
general  wickedness  of  merely  nominal  Christiausj'j 
The  real  Gospel  itself  was  then  neither  understood,] 
nor  preached,  nor  valued  in  the  Ronian  church.) 
Hence  the  natural  wickedness  of  mankind  met  with' 
no  resisumce :  even  the  papists  could  see  tlial  tiic 
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yfihoie  church  was  vicious  in  its  head  and  members,     cent. 
yet  they  trifled  respecting  sins  witli  the  most  scan-       *^' 
dalous  levity,  and  persecuted  to  death  those  very 
persons,  who  earnestly  opposed  the  corruption  of  tlie 
times. 

All  this,  however,  affords  no  just  ground  of 
triumph  to  the  infidel.  The  mere  nominal  Chris- 
tian is,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  an  unbeliever  as  well 
as  himself;  and  while  neither  of  these  characters 
OVKRCOMES  THE  WOULD,  bccausc  hc  has  not  true 
KAITH*,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  and  I  trust  it  has 
appeared  so  from  the  course  of  this  history,  that 
where  real  Christianity  is  understood,  and  received, 
tliere  sincerity,  and  all  genuine  virtues,  do  actually 
thrive,  and  adorn  the  Gospel. 

In  the  year  141 7,  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  a  ser-  a  smaoa 
mon  was  preached  in  full  council,  which  described  pf'«<:'ie<i « 
the  abuses  of  the  church  in  so  strong  a  manYier,  on  o?e  S"/ 
that  if  the  preacher  had  intended  to  justify  the  refor-  ^°;',*,[^„ 
mation,  attempted  by  IIuss  and  Jerom,  and  completed 
a  huridred  years  after  in  several  parts  of  Europe  ,  4  j 
by  the  protestant  reformers,  he  could  not  have  added 
niucli  to  the  vehemence  of  his  invectives.  The 
clergy  were  by  him  taxed  with  pride  and  the  love  of 
power,  with  the  bad  distribution  of  benefices,  tlie 
mal-administtation  of  the  sacraments,  the  neglect  of 
tlie  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  injustice  of  their  ecclesiastical  decrees. 
"  Abomination,"  cried  he,  "  appears  even  within 
these  walls,  nor  are  we  without  instances  both  of  the 
most  scandalous  passions,  and  tlie  basest  actions." 
Could  a  preacher  have  been  permitted  with  impunity 
to  draw  so  friglitful  a  picture  of  the  face  of  the 
church  in  full  council,  if  it  had  not  been  cnrru|Jt  in 
tljc  extreme ;  and  must  there  not  have  been  a  radical 
apostasy  from  the  real  faith  of  Christ,  where  su<ih 
fruits  were  suffered  to  abound  ? 

In  this   year  the  followers  of  IIuss,  under  the    Hu«iie» 
famous  Zisca  and  Nicolas  de  Hussinetz,  began  to 

•  1  Jobn,  V,  4,  5. 
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exert  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  hierarchy,  Liit  | 
certainly  in  a  manner  by  no  meuns  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  Christianity.     Tliey  made  use  of  fire  and 
sword  ;  and  the  iatt(?r  of  tiiese  leaders  is  said  *  to ' 
have  collected  together  in  a  mouni.iin,  ^vIlich  was 
afterwards  called  Tabor  f,  forty  thousand  Hussites, 
to  have  arranged  them  in  compatiics,  and  admini- 
stered to  tlicin  the  communion  in  botii  kinds.     This ' 
last  point  of  ecclesiastical  regulation  seems  to  havej 
been  the  predominant  article  of  the  fuith  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  party,  go  liitle  did  they  understand  the  i 
nature  of  the  Gos|)el !     It  was  indeed  the  great  de- 
fect of  this  whole  Bohemian  reformation,  that,  zea- , 
lous  as  it  was  against  the  popish  abominations,  it ' 
entered  not  into  the  genuine,  essential,  doctrines  of  tixe 
Gospel  with  eneriiy  and  perspicuity ;   and  thus,  as 
must  ever  be  the  case,  w  hilc  external  practice  is  tiie 
principal  object,  these  reformers  were  not  able  to 
improve,  in  any  considerable  degree,  that  veiy  prac- 
tice to  which  thev  directed  their  chief  attention,  in- 
stead of  laying  the  axe  to  the  root,  instead  of  e»- 
pounding  tlie  doctiincs  of  grace,  and  preaching  the 
real  faith  of  Christ,  and  patiently  sullering  persecu- 
tion, they  took  the  cause  into  their  own  hands,  and  | 
avenged  tliemselves  of  their  enemies  by  the  sword. 
Their  ill  success  in  the  issue,  compared  with  the  J 
decisive  victories  gained  over  popery  afterwards  atH 
the  reformation,  by  those  who   preached  the  real 
scripture-doctrine  of  justihcatioii  before  God,  and 
who  allowed  the  use  of  no  other  arms  against  popery 
than  "  FAITH  vKicii  MouKtrn  uv  j.qve,"  givey  J 
us  a  salutary  lesson,  how  upon  all  occasions,  in  this.' 
earthly  scene  of  the  trial  of  the  patience  and  resig- 
nation of  the  righteous,  divine  truth  ought  to  be^ 
defeniled.     To  be  incited  by  a  zeal,  however  flam- 
ing, against  the  enx)rs  and  evil  of  pojKjry,  is  not  suf-" 

*  Dubravius. 

■\  The  Hussites  erected  tents  in  tlie  mountain.     And  ihe( 
word  Tut>or  mtans  Tcnt  in  ilie  Bobemiaxi  languaj^u.     'I'ht 
niAuniaiu  Tutor  is  only  a  f«^v  tailes  from  I'raguc. 
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Acicat ;  it  behoves  the  Christian  Cliam|>ion  to  fight 
with  spiritual,  not  with  carnal  wea[>on8,  to  regulate 
his  zeal  by  christian  knowledge,  humility,  faith, 
Dieekness,  and  patience,  and  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  pu- 
rification of  the  heart  by  tlie  practical  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  uiuler  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  liut  in  these  tilings  the  Hussites 
were  poorly  funii.-,hcd;  and  tlicy  miscarried,  because 
ibey  attempted  to  cleanse  the  outsidk  of  the 
CL'p  AND  !•  LATTER,  bcforc  tluy  had  cleansed  tliat 
^u  1 1 11  IS  w  I T  u  m  *. 

^Jt'was  a  gloomy  season  of  the  Church  when  tl» 
majority  of  tliosc,  who  had  the  greatest  sincerity  ia 
religion,  made  tlieir  capital  object  to  be  a  "j"  sacra- 
niental  circumstance,  though  certainly  scriptural  and 
perfectly  well  founded.  The  fact  is,  ijiey  unilerstood 
very  little  of  the  native  depravity  of  man,  on  which 
the  use  and  necessity  of  the  Gospel  depend.  A 
gloomy  season  truly !  w  hen  two  men,  of  talents  and 
learning,  and  uncommonly  honest  and  upright,  lost 
Ujeir  lives  for  the  support  of  a  good  conscience;  and 
when  even  these,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  died 
in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  possessed  little  clearness  of  uu- 
dcrstanding  in  that  faith,  and  were  encunjbercd  witli 
80  much  rubbish  of  super.*lition  as  to  be  incapable 
of  giving  clear  and  cffictual  uistruction  to  their  fol- 
lowers and  admirers.  And  further,  when  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  Christians,  even  all  the  dignitaiies  as- 
sembled at  Cousiance,  could  do  no  more  than 
acknowledge  tlic  necessity  of  reibmiation,  wliile 
many  of  them  constantly  practised  the  foulest  abo- 
minations, and  were  ready  to  bum  in  the  flames  as 
beretic&any  persons,  whose  kjiowledge,  ami  zeal,  and 
aaCH-als,  and  conduct,  conveyed,  by  a  laudable  con- 
U*ast,  a  censure  on  tlieir  own  principles  and  pi^actice. 
The  preciousness  of  real  goipel-ligltt,  and  the  duty 
of  cJierisliing  and  obeying  it,  when  it  is  once  uuder- 
<t(iod,  was  uever  moj'e  stnidngly  evinced. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  2^.  f  Communion  in  b()th  kindt. 
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Whether  this  account  may  be  thought  to  bear  too 
hard  upon  the  character  of  the  clergy  at  thut  time 
in  general,  and  of  the  council  in  particular,  let  the  | 
reader  judge  when  he  has  attended  to  a  few  extracts 
from  a  sermon  of  Bernard,  a  French  abbot.    This  di- 
vbe  told  tlie  council,  that,  "  with  very  few  except  j 
tions,  they  were  an  assembly  of  Pharisees,  who  made; 
a  farce  of  religion  and  the  church,  under  the  mask 
of  processions,  and  otlier  external  acts  of  devotion.' 
"  I  am  sorry,"'  proceeds  he,  '^•say  it,  thnt  in  our ' 
days  the  catholic  faith  is  reduc^fco_nothing;  hope 
is  turned  into  a  rash  prestunpti^^and  the  love  of  1 
God  and  our  neighbour  is  quite  extinct.     Among] 
the  laity,  falsehood  bears  the  chief  sway;  and  avarice 
predominates  among  the  clergy.     Among  the  pre- 
lates there  is  nothing  but  malice,  iniquity,  &c.     At , 
the  pope's  court  there  is  no  sanctity ;  law-suits  and  j 
quarrels  being  the  felicity  of  that  court,  and  impos-  ' 
ture  its  delight."     He  then  exhorted  them  to  make 
a  real  reformation,    to  punish  the  guilty,  and    to'{ 
choose  a  good  pope.     This  zealous  preacher  saw'j 
not  the  root  of  all  these  evils,  namely,  the  lament-  < 
able  departure  from  christian  principles;  and,  likQ 
many  other  declaimers  against  vice,  he  knew  no  re-  j 
medy  but  the  arguments  of  mere  moral  suasion  ani| 
external  discipline.     The  |)ower  of  the    blood  of] 
Christ,  in  purging  the  conscience*  from  dead  works] 
to  serve  the  living  God,  seems  to  have  been  generally! 
unknown  at  that  time;  and,  till  men  are  broiiglit 
to  know  something  of  their  own  native  depravityj 
they  nre  always  too  proud  to  submit  to  the  rightcous-j 
ness  of  God  (•. 

Disiractioin  We  have  already  mentioned  the  beginning  of  th« 
Buiic'inia.  'ntcstinc  distractions  in  Bohemia.  These  proceeded 
to  such  a  length  as  to  produce  scenes  perfectly  tra-». 
gical.  The  university  of  Prague  declared  in  favour 
of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  tlie  greatest 
part  of  both  the  clergy  and  laity  followed  tlieir  de«l 


•  Hcb.  ix. 
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dsionV  Wenceslaus  the  king,  more  out  of  fear  than 
good  will  to  the  Hussites  jzranted  iheni  a  great  many 
churclics,  in  wliich  they  athninistcred  tlic  eucbfiri&t 
according  to  the  scriptural  institution,  and  also  enter- 
ed every  day  into  new  rni^agt  inents  not  to  obey  the 
council.  By  tliese  means,  many  of  tiie  Bolieniian 
clergy  were  stript  ot their  revenues,  and  they  stirred 
up  the  friends  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  oppose  the 
innovations.  \^L  numbers  of  highwaymiii  and 
banditti  took  tliBpport unity  of  this  confusion  to 
exercise  all  aeta^violcnce  and  rubbery  witli  impu- 
nity. Wenceslaus.  instead  of  tvt! ting  the  requisite 
authority,  abandoned  Prague,  retired  to  a  castJc, 
and  minded  nothing  but  his  pleasures,  while  his 
MJiole  kingdom  «as  in  combustion*. 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  council  of  Constance 
should  be  able  to  restore  peace  and  good  order  to 
Kohen)ia ;  for  they  themselves,  in  a  great  measure, 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  existing  troubles.  It  is 
however  true,  that  thoy  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
tlieir  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  corrupt  custom 
of  administering  the  sacrament  in  one  kind  only- 
By  their  order,  Gerson  composetl  a  treatise  against 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  which  was  publicly 
read  in  the  assembly  ;  but  which,  in  fact,  was  little 
c-.-'.'r.  '  •  I  to  compose  tlie  dillercnecs.  Conscious 
oi  iculty  of  supporting  his  main  point  by  the 

autljority  of  Scripture  alone,  he  observes,  that  iu 
onler    to    understand    revelation       '  '  '  »^ 

fehouid    be  had  to   human    lusvs,  i  ic 

gkMMS  of  holy  doctors.  He  maintains,  lluit  those 
who  presume  to  interpret  Scripture,  coritrarv  to  vvlint 
is  tttugiit  HI  the  Scripture,  as  declakeu  hv  the 
ciiURCH,  and  observed  by  the  faithful,  ought  to  be 
severely  puni.<:licd,  rather  than  dealt  with  by  argu- 
ment The  wh<;le  treatise  was  unworthy  of  the 
learning  and  !>agacity  of  Gerson,  and  deserved  no 
notice  here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  showbg  under 

"  Tbeobald  fc  U'arol  iIilj  llui-.itcs. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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what  stronc;  delusions  tliosc  arc  permitted  to  lie,  wU 
love  not  tlie  truth,  but  have  {lieasure  in  unrigliteoua-' 
ucss.  Tlie judicious  L'Enfant,  who  is  rarely  liberal 
in  liis  censures,  breaks  out  on  occasion  of  the  last- 
mentioned  sentiment  of  Gerson,  in  llie  following 
terms.  "  I  own,  I  don't  understand  Gerson's  logic 
on  this  occasion.  He  draws  a  very  blunt  and  ra^-h 
inference ;  especially  as  it  was  tlie  most  impropor 
thing  in  the  world  he  could  say  to  induce  tlie  Iiu3« 
sites  of  Ijohemia  to  come  to  C'o^Jftance,  whither  tlie 
were  suninioncd."  {' 

'J'he  five  natiuns,  for  the  Spaniards  were  now  nd-l 

ded  to  the  I'rench,  the  Germans,  the  English,  andl 

refcmiMiJn  tlie  Italisins,  proceeded  to  elect  a  pope ;  and  tlie 

olllic 
cliurcb. 


Five 
nitioru 
drmaii'l 


A.D. 
1417- 


choice  fell  ujjon  Otho  dc  Colouna,  who  took  the 
name  of  ^larlin  V.     This  happened  in  tlie  latter 
end  of  tlie  year  1417.    All  tliese  nations,  on  the  day 
after  llie  pope's  coronation,  concurred  in  a  resc 
lution  to  demand  of  the  new  pope  the  reformatioaJ 
of  the  church  which  he  had  promised  to  make  afterl 
be  should  be  elected.     He  ijave  them  good  worda,| 
but  did  nothing  elVectual.     The  Germans  were  un- 
easy at  his  delays,  and  so  were  the  French  ;  thoujj;hJ 
these,  by  joining  w  itli  the  Italians  and  tlie  Spaniards,} 
had  (iaused  the  deferring  of  the  reformation  till  after! 
the  election  of  a  pope.     The  answer,  which  Sigis 
inund  gave  to  the   Trench,  was  severe,  but  jiist.^ 
"  M'hen  I  urged  you  that  the  church  nii<Tht  be  re- 
formed before  the  pope  was  elected,  you  would  norf 
consent ;  you  would  have  a  pope  before  the  refor- 
mation.    Go  to  him  yourselves.     I  have  not  thoj 
some  jiower  w  hich  I  had  while  tJie  see  was  vacant*." 
It  is  tlie  ortice  of  history  to  do  justice  to  all  charac- 
ters; on  wliich  account  it  behoves  us  to  declare,  that 
Sii'lsmund,  grossly  perfidious  as  he  had  shown  hini- 
scFf  in  regard  to  Huss,  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely  desirous    of  a    partial    reformation  in    th« 
diurcb.    He  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  zcai. 


•  L'Eofant,  Vol.  II.  p.  207. 
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sufficient  to  lead  him  to  any  thing  like  an  evangelical     cent. 
refoniiation ;  but,  with  many  other  popish  princes, 
he  wished  to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
to  reduce  him  from  the  state  of  a  despot  to  that  of 
a  limited  monarch,  to  check  his  encroachments  on 
the  rights  and  property  both  of  sovereigns  and  of 
subjects,  and  to  bring  the  church  into  a  state  of 
decorum  and  order.     Sigismund  certainly  intended 
all  this ;  and  if  he  failed  of  obtaining  the  blessing 
of  God  even  on  his  laudable  purposes,  the  Christian 
reader  will  recollect  that  this  man  persecuted  the 
Church  of  God,  lived  wickedly,  and  hated  the  real 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.      Before   the 
election  of  Martin  V.  the  emperor,  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  English,  was  zealous  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  should  precede  the  election  of  a 
new  pontiff;  and  Robert  Halam,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, had  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  this 
point.     He  was  the  favourite  of  the  emperor ;  but 
his  death  at  Constance  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  were  anxious  to  oppose  the  am- 
bition of  the  Italians.     Not  only  the  French,  but 
even  the  English,  strenuous  as  they  had  been  for 
the  correction  of  abuses  while  Halam  lived,  deserted 
the  emperor;  and  he  was  left  in  a  minority  with  his 
Germans.      The  memorial  of  this  last  nation  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.      They  complained,  that 
"  the  popes  had  assumed  to  tliemselves  tlie  judg 
ment  of  all  causes  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  tliat 
by  a  horrid  abuse  even  more  scandalous  than  simony, 
tliey  taxed  and  rated  crimes  like  merchandise,  sel- 
ling pardons  of  sins  for  ready  money,  and  granting 
indulgences  altogether  unusual ;  that  they  admitted 
persons  of  licentious  manners  into  sacred  orders, 
and  that  since  offices  were  become  thus  saleable,  no 
one  thought  knowledge  and  virtue  to  be  necessary 
qualifications." 

It  is  extraordinary,   that  any  modern   writers' 
should  undertake  to  vindicate  the  papacy  from  the 
T  2 
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charges  of  prutestants,  when  it  appears  repeatedly, 
that  noUiiii<i  could  be  said  worse  ot  it  by  its  enemies, 
than  what  was  confcs&cd  by  tlie  very  members  of  the 
church  of  iJoiiie.  It  is  very  true  that  tJie  conduct 
of  these  members  of  the  Uomish  church  was  in  tJie 
main  inconsistent  nitli  their  professions  and  declara- 
tions. ^^'ith  M  hat  face  could  thcBC  Germans  charge 
IIuss  with  hcrcs}',  for  saying  the  very  same  thins^s 
which  tliey  tlicmsclves  didr  And  why  sliould  Luther 
be  condemned  us  too  severe  against  the  practice  of 
indulgences,  when  he  only  represented  tliat  grand 
corruption  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  had  been 
openly  represented  by  hb  ancestors  in  tijis  council  ? 
But  so  imperious  were  the  Italian  cardinals,  that  they 
used  very  threatening  language,  accusing  botli  the 
emperor,  and  those  who  favoured  his  views,  of  he- 
resy. They  also  added  craft  to  their  menaces,  and 
by  degrees  drew  over  the  German  deputies  them- 
selves to  their  party;  and  at  lengtii  Sigismund, 
being  left  ulone,  consented  that  the  clioice  ot  a  pope 
should  be  previous  to  the  refurmatioa.  This  was  all 
that  the  Italians  desired  :  for  jMartin  and  his  cardi- 
nals contrived  to  elude  the  wishes  of  the  nations  for 
reform.  And  thus,  the  French,  who,  with  Ciersoa 
•s  tlieJr  adviser,  had  condemned  the  upright  servants 
of  God,  the  Germans,  n ho,  witl)  SigismunJ  at  their 
head,  had  supported  the  accusation  against  them, 
and  the  English,  who  had  persecuted  the  followers 
of  AVickliff,  and  joined  in  the  cry  against  IIu^s  and 
Jcrom,  all  these  very  deservedly  beciime  tlie  dupe^ 
of  papal  ariidce ;  and  die  nations  were  destined  for 
another  century  to  groan  under  one  of  the  most 
intolerable  of  all  governments.  The  glory  of  God, 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  tlie  real  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  kept  out  of  sight  by  all  i>arties, 
none  of  them  regarding  reformulion  much  further 
tl>an  it  concerned  tlicir  own  interested  views,  no- 
thing that  deserved  the  name  of  reformation  endued. 
Among  the  valuable  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  tlje 
history  of  the  council  of  Cwistancc,  this  is  oue; 
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namely,  Those  who  really  mean  to  serve  God  and 
his  Clirist,  and  to  profit  inankirul  in  rt-li^ion,  whether 
they  be  pastors,  or  synods,  must  be^iin,  if  tlie  people 
be  in  a  state  of  i<;norance,  w  ith  explaining  the  writ- 
ten word  of  God ;  they  must  plainly  set  forth  tlie 
essential  doctrines  of  sulvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
tfien  erect  the  whole  structure  of  their  reformation 
ujjon  those  doctrines. 

How  void  the  ctjuncil  was  of  all  true  knowledge 
of  the  scripture-doctrines  of  salvation,  will  appear 
from  the  bull,  by  wiiich  the  pope  dissolved  that  as- 
sembly.    An  extract  of  it  is  as  follows ;  "  Martin, 
bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  at  the  rcfjuest 
of  the  sacred  council,  we  dismiss  it.     Moreover,  by 
the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  blessed 
Aposdes  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  our  own 
authority,  we  grant  to  all  the  members  of  the  council 
plenary  absolution  of  all  their  sins  once  in  their  lives, 
so  that  every  one  of  them,  within  two  months  after 
the  notification  of  this  privilege  has  come  to  his 
knowledge,  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  said  abi^o- 
lution  in  form.     We  also  grant  them  the  same  pri- 
vilege in  the  moment  of  death  ;  and  we  extend  it  to 
the  domestics,  as  well  as  to  the  masters,  on  condition, 
tliat  from  the  day  of  the  notification,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  fast  every  Friday,  during  a  «  hole  year,  for 
tlie  absolution  granted  to  them  while  alive;    and 
another  year  for  their  absolution  in  the  moment  of 
death,  unless  there  be  some  lawful  impediment,  in 
which  case  they  shall  do  other  woiks  of  (liety.    And 
after  the  second  year  they  shall  be  obliged  to  fast  on 
Fridays  during  life,  or  to  do  some  otlK-r  acts  of  piety, 
on  pain  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God 
and  of  tlie  blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul." 


CENT. 
XV. 


L 


I  hasten  to  close  the  history  of  this  council,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  part  of  tlieir  proceedings  there  is 
little  that  falls  within  my  plan.  Martin  \'.  by  mak- 
ing agreements  with  the  nations  sepiU'atcly,  fouud 
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liieans  to  defeat  all  attempts  after  aiiy  thin^  that 
might  deserve  the  name  of  a  general  and  effectaal 
Information.  But  though  this  new  pontiff  seemed 
reluctant  and  dilatory  in  correcting  abuses,  he  soon 
discovered  a  disposition  sufficiently  active  in  support-^ 
jog  his  own  authority. 

He  persecuted  the  Hussites  most  vigorously. 
Tliese  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  CalixtiHes*, 
who  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome  only  in  the 
affair  of  the  new  communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  the 
Taborites,  mentioned  above,  who  are  thought  to  have 
much  resembled  the  Waldenses.  A  greater  enco- 
mium, the  circumstances  of  those  times  being  fully 
considered,  could  scarcely  be  passed  upon  them^ 
But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  tiiis  encomium  with 
tiie  accounts  of  their  military  ferocity.  Most  pro- 
bably, wheat  was  mixed  with  the  tares ;  and  while 
oiie  part  of  the  people  lived  the  life  of  "  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  Godf,"  the  other  could  produce  few 
BoArks  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  except  those 
which  were  of  a  bloody  and  violent  kind. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
paganism  was  extirpated  in  Samogitia  by  the  king  of 
Poland.  Historical  justice  required  that  this  fact 
ibhould  be  mentioned  : — yet,  I  know  no  evidences  of 
real  conversion  among  tlie  Sauiogilians ;  but,  the  very 
introduction  of  christian  formalities  among  idolaters, 
ought  to  be  esteemed,  on  die  wliole,  a  considerable 

Dissolution  advantage  to  a  nation. 

eounduf        This  Celebrated  council,   which  began  to  sit  in 

Constance,    1414,  was  dissolvcd  in  1418. 

A.  p. 

1418.  If  the  materials  of  evangelical  history  appear  by 
no  means  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
this  Chapter,  the  importance  of  the  salulary  lessons, 
connected  with  the  information  it  contains,  may  be 
thou2;ht  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  defect.  A  great 
^fFort  was  made  by  the  united  wisdom  of  Europe, 

•  From  calix,  the  ct^.  f  Gal'  ^-  20. 
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feutiattufl,  toeflfect  that  reformation,  which  God     cejjt. 
alone  in  his  own  tinie  produced'  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  illustrate  the  divine  declaration,  Salvation  is 
"  not  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
•f  hosts*." 


CHAP.  III. 


THE   HUSSITEd, 
TILL   THE    BE0INNI56   OF  THE   REFOBMATIOIT; 

W  E  have  seen  with  what  indignation  the  Boliemians  ^  ul*" 
heard  of  the  murder  of  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of  ^-  ■»■■  ■' 
Prague.  To  this  cause  historians  ascribe  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  Hussite  war,  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  enraged  Bohemians  for  three  years 
under  the  famous  Zisca,  and  for  ten  years  after  hii 
death. 

The  historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ  withdraws 
from  a  scene,  crowded  with  abnost  incredible  victo* 
ties  over  the  emperor,  and  with  inhuman  cruelties 
on  both  sides.    The  main  body  of  the  discontented 
Bohemians  ware  at  length  satisfied  with  die  liberty 
of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  with  the  admini- 
stration of  the  ordinance  in  tlieir  own  language. 
These  points,  after  tlie  etlusion  of  a  deluge  of  blood,  Pewe  be- 
were  given  up  by  the  papal  party  in  the  year  1433,  *^p''i'p% 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  of  which  these    '"^  '^' 
formed  the  basis.     In  other  respects,  the  Calixtines    *"'"""^ 
Tesctnbled  the  papists,  by  whose  artifices  they  were 
induced  even  to  persecute  the  genuine  followers  of 
Huss.      These  last  mentioned,  the  true  Hussites, 
besides  the  scriptural  celebration  of  the  sacrament, 
desired  to  .see  a  real  reformation  of  the  chui  ch,  and 
the  establishment  of  purity  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline.   But,  alter  a  long  series  of  military  confusion, 
they  found  themselves  still  a  persecuted  body  of 

•  Zech.  iv.  6.— See  Appendix,  Council  of  Constance. 
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men  ;  and  those  of  them,  who  had  been  inclined  to 
have  recourse  to  the  s«ord,  were  gradually  con- 
vinced, that  patient  faith  and  perseverance  in  prayer 
are  the  proper  arms  of  a  Cliristian  soldier.  Never 
indeed  was  there  a  more  strikhig  instance  of  the  in- 
cfficacy  of  carnal  weapons  in  defending  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Bohemians  had  carried  on  war  for 
thirteen  years,  often  w  ith  great  success,  and  alw  ays 
with  undaunted  courage  and  fortitude;  and  in  the 
end,  tliey  gained  only  two  privileges,  merely  of  an 
external  nature,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  With  these  the  majority  oi  tlic  people 
remained  content,  and  still  adhered  lo.tiie  papal 
abouiinutions ;  while  the  real  Christians  were  exposed 
as  much  as  ever  to  the  persecutions  of  Uie  church  of 
Rome,  and  were  not  only  abandoned,  but  also  cruelly 
treated  by  tiieir  brethren. 


KokTun 

arclibi-'liiip 
of  Prague, 

A.  D. 

M36. 


In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Basil  succeeded 
that  of  Constance.  But  the  reader,  who  has  with 
me  examined  the  motives  wliich  appear  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  last  mentioned  council,  will  not  perhaps 
be  disposed  to  take  tlie  same  pains  with  that  of  Ba- 
sil, which  was  conducted  on  a  similar  plan  of  secular 
intrigue  and  ambition.  Among  its  other  objects, 
the  reduction  of  Bohemia  to  tlie  papal  system  was 
not  forgotten ;  and  Hokyzan,  a  Calixtine,  was  ai- 
lUred,  by  the  hopes  of  the  archbi.^hopric  of  Pi"ague, 
to  second  the  views  of  the  papal  party.  He  was 
elected  archbishop  in  1 43t),  and  laboured  to  mduce 
the  Bohemians  to  be  content  without  the  cup,  and  in 
all  otiier  things  to  conlbrm  to  the  Romish  doctrine 
and  worship. 

The  genuine  followers  of  Huss,  were,  however, 
not  w  ithout  hopes  of  engaging  him  to  promote  a  more 
complete  reformation,  liis  sister's  son,  Gregoi^y, 
who  was  in  a  great  measure  tlie  founder  of  the  unity 
of  the  Hussite  brediren,  solicited  him  in  the  most 
pressing  manner  to  promote  vital  godliness.  But 
Rokyzan,  though  he  had  light  enough  to  approve  of 
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tJie  pious  intentioos  of  his  nephew,  could  not, 
tlirou!»h  fear  of  losing  his  archiepiscopnl  dignity,  be 
prtvailed  on  to  oppose  the  Romish  conuplioiis ; 
yet,  he  advised  the  ilussites,  to  edify  one  another  in 
private,  and  gave  them  some  good  books  for  that 
purpose.  He  also  obtained  fur  thein  permission  to 
withdraw  to  the  lordship  of  Lititz,  on  the  confines 
of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  there  to  regulate  their 
plan  of  worsliip  according  to  tlicir  own  consciences. 

About  tiie  year  1453,  a  nuinker  of  Hussites 
repaired  to  Lititz,  and  chose  Micliael  Bradazius  for 
their  minister.  He  witli  some  assistants,  under  the 
direction  of  Gregory,  held  a  conference  in  1457,  •" 
which  the  plan  of  the  Hussite  churcli,  or  that  of  tlie 
United  Brclliren,  was  formed  ;  idolatrous  rites  were 
prohibited,  and  a  strictness  of  disci|)line,  resembling 
that  of  the  primilive  Christian  Chmch,  was  insti- 
tuted. Discipline,  indeed,  was  a  favourite  object  of 
this  people ;  and  if  tlieir  attention  to  this  subordi* 
nate  circumstance  had  been  connected  with  what  is 
of  much  greater  luoment,  an  accurate  and  lumuious 
system  of  christian  doctrine,  far  more  salutary  conse- 
quences would  liave  ensued.  In  this  the  Hussites 
were  certainly  defective,  tliougli  by  no  means  funda- 
mentally so ;  and  hence,  «  hile  they  were  pursuing  a 
matter  of  inferior  importance,  they  failed  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  godliness  in  so  gi'eat  a  degree  as  they 
had  ex|}ected.  The  inward  life  and  vigour  of  their 
churdi  corresponded  ntjt  with  the  purity  of  its  ex- 
ternal system,  nor  could  distressed  consciences  find 
among  them  that  comfort  and  libeity  which  are  so 
necessary  to  |)ropagate  godliness  to  any  great  extent. 
In  one  point,  liowever,  they  proved  thcmsr.lves  the 
genuine  followers  of  Christ ;  they  deteniiiued  to 
make  use  of  no  carnal  weapons  for  the  defence  of 
jreligion ;  and  no  uiore  to  sulVcr  the  name  of  Hus- 
wtes  to  be  disgraced  by  such  unchristian  methods, 
as  it  formerly  had  been. 

They  were  soon  called  to  tlic  exercise  of  tliat 
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ptusiv^  courage,  which  they  professed.  The  increase 
of  their  congregations  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
ira^  beheld  with  suspicion  both  by  Romish  and  Ca- 
li^tine  priests,  and  tliey  were  accused  of  an  inteotioiv 
tb  rfenew  the  Taborite  tumults,  and  to  seize  the  go- 
vernment. Those  professors  of  godliness,  who  have 
been  so  far  misled  by  false  zeal,  or  the  love  of  the 
florid,  as  to  take  the  sword  in  defence  of  religion, 
little  know  the  injury  wliich  tliey  do  to  the  causer 
*hich  (hey  undertake  to  support.  Proftule  mmds 
ftre  always  malicious,  and  will  be  ever  apt  to  charger 
nil  who  profess  the  same  truths,  with  the  same  sedi- 
tious sphit,  of  which  they  have  once  seen  some  in- 
^aftces.  The  Hussites,  therefore,  loaded  with  the 
infattiy  of  their  predecessors,  had  now  no  remedy. 
Even  George  Podiebrad,  who  was  elected  king  of 
Bohemia  in  1458,  and  who  had  hitherto  protected 
them,  nofr  consented  to  persecute  the  United 
Brethren. 

They  had  hoped  for  support  in  Rokyzan,  whose 
ministry  had  formerly  been  useful  to  their  souls. 
With  a  degree  of  evfingelical  light,  this  man  still  fol- 
lowed the  world,  and  lived  in  miserable  gi-andeur^ 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expence  of  a  good  con- 
science. The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  which 
the  brethren  wrote  to  him  while  they  laboured  under 
the  imputations  of  promoting  needless  divisions. 
It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  their  principles 
and  spirit*.  "  Your  sermons  have  been  highly 
grateful  and  pleasant  to  us.  You  earnestly  exhorted 
tis  to  flee  from  the  horrible  errors  of  antichrist,  re- 
vealed in  these  last  days.  You  taught  us,  that  the 
fleril  introduced  the  abuses  of  the  sacraments,  and 
that  men  placed  a  false  hope  of  salvation  in  them. 
You  confirmed  to  us,   from  the  writings  of  the 


.  •  Joachim  Camerarius  de  Ecclesiis  in  Bohemia  et  Moravia, 
p.  61. — I  have  consulted  this  treatiae,  and  made  use  of  it  as 
my  guide  in  this  chapter,  in  connexion  with  Crant2*s  History 
•r  the  Brethren,  published  by  La  Trobe. 
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Apdsiles,  and  from  tbe  examples  of  the  pHtnitivd  Cn^: 
Church,  the  true  doctrine  of  those  divine  instittrtiortSi  ^gi^i^y 
"Being  distressed  in  our  consciences,  and  distracted  '  '~ 
by  the  variety  of  opinioils,  which  prevailed  in  tb6 
Church,  we  were  induced  to  follow  your  advice,  which 
was  to  attend  the  ministry  of  Peter  Chelezitiusi 
whose  discourses  and  writings  gave  us  a  clearer  Hi- 
sight  into  christian'  truths,  insomuch,  that  when  w4 
saw  that  your  life  and  pi-actice  were  at  variance  #ith 
yotir  doctrine,  we  were  constrained  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  your  religious  chafacter.  Wh*f«l 
tve  conversed  witli  you  on  this  occasion,  your  atiswef 
•was  to  tiiis  eft'ect :  '  I  know  that  yout  sentiments  art 
true ;  but  if  I.  should  patronize  your  cause,  I  must 
Jncur  the  same  infamy  and  disgrace  which  yOu  do.' 
Whence  we  understoiod,  that  you  would  desert  u^ 
rather  than  relinquish  the  hOnotWs  of  the  world. 
Having  now  nO  refr^gc  but  in  God,  we  implored  Wth 
to  make  known  to  uS  the  mystfefy  of  his  will.  As  4 
gracious  Father,  he  hath  looked  lipoh  our  afBictiOftSi 
and  bath  heard  Our  prayfers.  Triistihg  in  our  God^ 
wfe  have  assembled  ourselves  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
by  which  we  have  been  justified  through  Jesus  Chris^ 
and  of  which  we  were  made  partakers  in  conformity 
to  the  image  of  his  death,  that  we  might  be  the  heirs 
of  eternal  life.  Do  not  imagine,  that  we  have  sepa- 
rated ourselves  I'rom  you  on  account  of  certtrtfi  ftte* 
and  ceremonies  instituted  by  men  ;  but  On  accdUtit 
6f  evil  and  corrupt  doctrine.  For  if  we  couM,  ih 
connexion  with  you,  have  preserved  the  true  faith  iti 
Jesus  Christ  our  I^rd,  we  never  should  have  maA6 
this  separation." 

Thus  docs  it  appear  that  tbft  liassJt*  brethreri  ^'?^*'** 
were  not  mere  sdiisniatics,  but  properly  reformed  "  "^ 
Protestants,  w  ho  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome 
on  account  of  the  essentials  of  godHness,  and  becanse^ 
Jn  thjit  church,  they  Could  not  preserve  the  genain^ 
feith  of  the  Gospel,  and  purity  of  worship.  And 
tbe  constancy,  with  which  thej  endured  per^cution. 
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showed,  that  tlicy  had  not  received  the  grace  of  God 
in  vain.  For  now  tliey  were  declared  unwortliy  of  the 
common  ri^lits  of  subjects;  and,  in  tlje  depth  of' 
winter,  were  driven  out  of  tiie  cities  and  vilhiges, 
witli  the  foifeiture  of  all  their  efi'ects.  The  sick  were 
thrown  into  the  open  fields,  where  many  perished 
with  cold  and  hunjrer.  Various  sorts  of  torture  were 
inflicted  on  the  brethren  :  numbers  were  bai'barously 
niunlered  ;  and  many  died  in  the  prisons. 

During  these  melancholy  scenes,  Gregoi"y,  the 
Gregory,  ncphcw  of  Rokyzan,  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal, 
rfR^k'^Mn  fortitude,  and  chnrity.  To  these  virtues  he  added 
pi-udence  and  discretion,  of  which  he  gave  a  remark- 
able instance*.  The  governor  of  Prague  appre- 
hending danger  to  the  brethren  to  be  at  hand,  had 
the  kindness  to  warn  Gregory  to  withdmw  trom 
Prague,  which  he  (Jjd  accordingly  f .  Some  of  the 
brethren  were  disgu!?tcd  at  this  conduct,  and  boasted, 
that  the  rack  was  their  breakfast,  and  the  flames  their 
dinner.  Part,  however,  of  these  men  tailed  on  the 
trial,  and  recanted,  to  save  their  lives  ;  though  of  the 
lapsed,  some  bemoaned  tlieir  fall,  and  recovered  by 
repentance.  Gregory  himself,  on  another  occasion, 
underwent  with  patience  the  tortures  of  the  rack. 
In  the  extremity  of  hb  suflering  he  fell  into  a  swoon, 
and  was  believed  to  have  expired ;{;.  His  uncle 
Ilokyzan  hasted  to  llie  prison  at  the  news,  and  la- 
mented over  liini  in  these  words,  "  My  dear  Gregory, 
I  would  to  God  I  were  where  thou  art."  So  strong 
was  the  power  of  conscience  still  in  this  unhappy 
archbishop!  But  Gregory  recovered,  and  was  pre- 
served by  Provitlence  to  be  a  nursing-father  to  thq 
Church  to  a  very  advanced  age.  »l 


•  It  is  not  easj'  to  give  a  regular  account  of  lliese  transac- 
tions accorclina  lo  the  order  of  tune.  Tliere  is,  I  lind,  some 
dtvrrsity  iu  ibis  respect  beiween  the  two  authors  whom  I 
follow.  Bui  1  retaiu  the  substance  of  the  narrative,  collected 
from  both. 

t  JottchiiB  Camer.  p.85.        I  Camerarius,  p.  80. 
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The  brethren,  hearing  of  tlie  sensibility  discovered    cent. 
by  Rokyzan,  addressed  themselves  to  him  aj^ain ;  ^    "-)^l_f 
but  his  answers  were  of  the  same  kind  as  formerly.    Ktpui.iun 
He  was  determined  not  to  siiftcr  persecution ;  and     ^^ '|'.* 
they,  in  their  farewell  letter,  said  to  him,  with  more    brethren, 
eeal  than  discretion,  "  Thou  ait  of  tlie  world,  and        '". 
wilt  perish  wilh  the  world."     The  persecution  now     ''*"7« 
took  a  different  turn ;  the  Hussites  were  no  longer 
tortm-ed,  but  were  driven  out  of  the  country;  whence 
they  were  obligetl  to  hide  tliemselves  in  mountains 
and  woods,  and  to  live  in  the  wilderness.     In  this 
situation,  in  the  year  1467  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  form  a  churcli  among  themselves,  and  to  appoint 
tljeir  own  ministers.    In  1480  they  received  a  great 
increase  of  their   numbers   from  the  accession  of 
Waldensiun  refugees,  \\ho  escaped  out  of  Austria, 
where  Stephen,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Waldenses  in 
that  province,  was  burnt  alive,  and  where  the  vehe- 
mence of  persecution  no  longer  allov\  cd  this  people 
to  live  in  security.    An  union  was  easily  formed  be-  VnUm  be. 
tween  tlie  Waldenses  and  the  J^Iussitcs,  on  account  '}i'„«,l!!!^ 
of  the  similarity  of  their  sentiments  and  manners,     f'"* "'« 
The  refugees,  however,  found  their  situation  but  little     "*  ,*,""" 
meliorated  by  a  junction  with  a  people,  who  were    i/jSo. 
obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in  thickets  and  in  clefts 
of  rocks ;  and  who,  to  escape  detection  by  tiie  smoke, 
made  no  fires,  except  in  the  night,  when  they  read 
the  word  of  God,  and   prayed.     AV'hat  they  must 
have  surtcred  in  iheae  circumi»tances,  may  be  easily 
couceiveti.     The  deatli  of  king  Podiebrad,  in  147',  ni-«thof 
had  aflbrded  them,  indeed,  some  relief;  and  about  v<"i'">>>'»^- 
the  same  time  had  died  also  the  unhappy  Uokyzan,     ^'"' 
who,  in  his  latter  days,  promoted  the  persecutions    '4/'' 
against  tliem,  and  who  expired  in  despair. 

In   1481  the  Hussites  were  banished  Moravia;  tiicTIu*. 
but  returned  into  t]iat  country  six  years  afterw  ards.  Z",','^" 
In  the  beginning  of    the   sixteenth    century,  Ihey  Uowu 
counted  two  hundred  congregations  in  Ijohcmia  ;ind      ''o 
Aloruviu.    Their  most  violent  persecutors  were  tiie 
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Caiixdnes,  who  certainly  for  tlie  most  pait  resem- 
bled tlie  papists  in  all  tiling,  except  in  the  particu- 
larity, from  which  tlieir  name  was  derived. 

And  here  I  close,  for  tlie  present,  the  history  of  the 
Hussites,  who  doubtless  as  a  body  of  men  feared  God 
and  served  hiui  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  They 
also  maintained  a  degree  of  discipline  among  them- 
selves vastly  superior  to  that  of  any  others  of  the 
Christian  name,  unless  we  except  the  churches  of  the 
Wa'.denses.  Botli  of  these,  however,  were  defective 
in  evangelical  light.  There  wanted  an  exhibition 
of  tlie  pure  doctrines  of  Christ,  luminous,  attractive, 
and  fwwert'ul,  which  should  publish  peace  and  sal- 
vation to  mankind  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
engage  the  attention  of  the  serious  and  tlioughtful, 
•who  knew  not  the  way  of  peace.  These  could  find 
littie  instruction  or  consolation  in  the  view  of  a  so- 
ciety of  Christians,  whose  manners  indeed  were  pure 
and  holy,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  forbidding 
and  austere.  God  in  his  mercy  was  now  hastening 
this  exhibition  by  the  light  of  the  Reformation,  which, 
after  we  have  very  briefly  surveyed  the  fitteenth  cen- 
tury in  GENERAL,  Hiust  engage  our  attention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  plan 
of  thihi  Ili-tory  v. ill  re<]tiiic,  that  the  account  of  the 
rxiTED  umrrnuKN  be  liereatter  resumed,  and  their 
internal  principles  and  rcguiatlons,  as  well  as  their 
external  connexions  aiid  persecutions,  examined 
with  Ccu-e  unJ  diligence,  and  stated  with  candour  and 
fidelity. 


C  II  A  P.    IV. 
A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CEXTURT. 

*^iv^'  '^  most  remarkable   events,  which  distmguish 

this  i^eriod  in  general  history,  appear  to  have  been 
directed  by   Divine  Providence  with  a  particular 
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.Bubseivicncy  to  tlie  Reformation.  Only  iu  this  view 
they  will  deserve  tlie  notice  of  tl>e  historian  of  the 
■Church  of  Christ.  In  the  year  1453,  Constantinople  toiiiit.uiiu 
was  taken  by  the  Turkish  emjKror  ^lahomet  11.  '•"i'''^^^'''"* 
From  tlie  year  1299,  wlien  the  four  angels  were  MaiwuirtH. 
iluoeed,  which  had  been  bound  in  the  river  Eu-  ■*•  d. 
>phratcs  *,  tliat  is  lo  pay,  when  four  Turkish  Sulta- 
iiies  were  established  in  Ujc  ea^t,  the  Tuiks  liad 
gradually  increased  their  power,  and  filled  the  world 
with  carnape  and  confusion.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
princes  of  Kurope,  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  nar- 
row and  contracted  politics,  indolently  beheld  tliesaC 
ferocious  barbarians  advancinf;  furtlirr  and  furtlier 
.to  the  west,  and  formed  no  generous  plan  of  delen- 
.»ive  combination.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  distressed 
•emperors  of  the  east  implored  tlje  aid  of  the  western 
;prince3.  The  common  enemy  ovKiiFLOwKD  and 
iJPAsSED  OVER, — to  use  the  proplietic  lanj^uage  of 
-panicl, — and  having  once  gained  a  footing  ia 
-Europe,  he  continued  to  domineer  over  a  large  part 
of  Gliristendoin,  and  to  desolate  tlie  nations.  Tlie 
same  unerring  spirit  of  prophecy  which  foretold 
these  amazing  scenes  by  St.  John,  foretold  aLso  the 
rContimted  obduracy  and  un{)enitcuce  of  the  nomi- 
nal C  '  '  ■:  repented  not  of  tlieir  idolatry 
and  p! — -...  ..^--..ii'jssf. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  melancholy  contempla- 
tion, than  to  observe  the  liihituatiun  of  nations,  who 
have  j>rovokcd  Uod  to  forsake  them.  Tliough  tlie 
voice  of  Providence  is  addressed  to  tlicir  reuses, 
they  consider  not  tlic  works  of  the  Lord,  and  at  Uie 
same  tiuie  seem  to  be  as  destitute  of  ()oliticul  saga- 
city, as  they  are  of  religious  principle.  This  fiftLcntli 
century  aUbrds  an  awful  instance  of  those  things. 
The  links  o[)prcssed  Europe  with  persevering 
cruelty ;  but  Europe  neither  humbled  itself  bt^fojxj 
iiod,  uor  took  any  measures  to  clicck  tlte  ambitiuu 
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of  the  Mahometans.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 
however,  uas  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and 
light  out  of  darkness.  The  learned  men,  who  emi- 
grated from  Greece,  revived  the  study  of  letters  in 
Europe,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  light  of  classical 
erudition,  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
those  subordinate  nieany,  which  were  cin[')loyed  in 
inTeniion  the  demolition  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  By  a 
si  Hriniii.g.  sui-prising  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  noble 

An  'f?.  ' 


A.  D. 
1440. 


art  of  printin-4  was  invented  about  the  year  1440 
Learning  was  ciiltivaled  with  incredil)le  ardour :  the- 
family  of  the  Medici  was  raised  up  to  patronize 
science ;  and  towiird  the  end  of  this  same  century, 
Erasmus  arose,  w  hose  good  sense,  ta.ste,  and  industry, 
were  uncommonly  serviceable  to  the  Reformation. 
By  his  labours,  monastic  superstition  received  a 
wound  which  has  never  since  been  healed ;  and 
learned  men  were  furnished  witti  critical  skill  and 
ingenuity,  of  which  tiicy  failed  not  to  avail  them- 
selves in  the  in.«truction  of  mankind  to  a  degree  be- 
yond what  Erasmus  himself  had  ever  conceived. 

Thus,  under  tl:>e  care  of  Divine  Providence, 
materials  were  collected  for  that  beautilul  edifice 
which  began  to  be  erected  in  the  next  century.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  gr.    '      '  A  benefit  of 

these  materials  scarcely  ajr  same  cor- 

ruptions both  of  faith  and  of  practice,  which  have 
60  often  been  described,  still  prevailed  in  all  then: 
horrors. 


In  the  mean  time  there  were  some  individuals, 
who,  thoupii  not  connected  with  any  particular  chris- 
tian societies,  evidenced  the  power  of  godliness. 
Among  these,  Thomas  Khedon,  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Carmelite  friar,  wa.s  distinguished  \\  This  man  came 
to  Rome  with  the  Venetian  embassadors,  having 
undertaken  tliis  journey  in  tl^e  ho{)C  of  ioiproving 

•-MwLcim,  Vol.  I.  p.  761.  t  fox,  VoL  I.  p.  T58. 


KHEDON.— SAVASTABOLA. 

his  undersf^ding  in  relig^us  concerns.  He  had  hi- 
therto DO  conception  of  the  enormous  corruptions 
of  that  venal  city,  ,and  was  therefore  astonished  to 
find  that  even  the  habitation  of  St.  Peter  was  become 
a  den  of  thieves.     His  zealous  spirit  was  stirred  up 
in' him,   to  give  an  open  testimony  to  evangelical 
truth ;  and  at  length  by  continual  preaching  he  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  the  ruling  powers.     In  fine,  he  Mm^rtom 
was  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  was  burnt  rj,^"** 
four  years  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  in  the  year     ^/p, 
1436.  during  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius,  the  sue-    1436. 
cessor  of  that  same  Martin  who  was  raised  to  the 
popedom   by  the  council  of  Constance.     Several 
others,  who  like  him  were  enlightened,  and  like  hitn 
were  faithful  to  their  God,  though  unconnected  with 
any  particular  church,  were  executed  in  Germany, 
not  long  after  the  burning  of  John  Huss. 

Jerom  Savanarola,  an  Italian  monk,  by  his  zeal)  s^nvoia. 
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learning,  and  piety,  incurred  in  an  eminent  manner    •  ,"™ 
the. hatred  of  the  court  of  Rome.     Notwithstanding    Siivfster. 
the  repeated  menaces  of  the  pope,  he  continued  to  ^"^/iT 
preach  the  word  of  God  with  great  vehemence,  and  Fio'ence  u 
with  a  degree  of  light  and  knowledge,  which  secnis     *49"- 
superior  to  that  of  most,  if  not  of  all  men,  in  that 
age.     In  1 496  he  upheld  the  standard  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Florence,  though  many  warned  him  of  the 
danger,  to  whicli  he  was  exposed  by  his  great  bold- 
ness. At  length,  in  the  year  1 408  *,  1)6  and  two  other 
friars,   named  Dominic  and  Silvester,  were  impri- 
soned. During  his  confinement,  he  wrote  a  spiritual 
meditation  on  the  thirty-first  psalm,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
a  subject  peculiarly  evangelical,  and  which  needs  some 
real  exercise  of  practical  godliness,  in  order  to  be 
duly  understood  and  relished  by  mankind.     The 
pope's  legates  arriving  at  Florence,  Jcroni  and  his 
two   companions    were  charged  with   maintaining 
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various  heretical  opinions,  one  of  which  deserves  to 
be  distinctly  mentioned,  as  characteristic  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  For  example,  they  were 
accused,  in  explicit  terms,  of  having  preached  the 
doctrine  of  free  justification  through  iaith  in  Christ; 
and  after  they  had  persevered  in  what  was  called 
an  ohstinate  heresy,  they  were  de^i-adeil,  delivered 
to  the  secular  po«er  at  Florence,  and  burnt  to  death 
in  tlie  year  i499- 

There  were  also  some  souls  who  in  secret  served 
God  in  the  Ciospel  of  his  Son ;  and  who  knew  what 
spirituality  in  religion  meant,  thougii  from  some 
particular  circumstances  they  never  were  exposed 
to  sufi'cr  m  any  considerable  tiegree  for  righieous- 
ness'  sake.  Among  tlicse  was  the  famous  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  who  died  in  1471  *.  Instead  of  enter- 
ing into  the  tedious  dispute  concerning  the  author 
of  the  well  known  book  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  let  us  be  content  « ith  ascribmg  it  to  this 
monk,  its  reputed  author.  It  would  he  impertinent 
in  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  a  performance,  so 
familiar  to  religious  readers :  and  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  it  abounds  with  the  most  pious  and  devotional 
sentiments,  and  could  not  have  been  written  but  by 
one  well  versed  in  Christian  experience,  though  it 
partakes  of  the  common  defect  of  monastic  writers; 
that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  sufficiently  illustiate  the 
doctiine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Vincent  Ferrer,  though  bred  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness, and  connected  with  tlic  worst  of  ecclesiastical 
characters,  w  as  a  shining  model  of  piety  f.  He  was 
born  at  V'alentia  in  Spain,  becanje  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  word  of  God. 
A  quottrtion  from  his  book  on  Spiritual  Life  will  de- 
serve the  attention  of  students.  "  Do  you  desire  to 
study  to  advantage  ?  Consult  God  more  than  books, 
and  ask  him  humbly  to  make  you  understand  what 
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^u'reatl.  Study  drains  Ae  mind  and  heart.  Go 
rom  time  to  time  to  be  rftfreslied  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  under  liis  cross.  Swoie  niojiients  of  repose 
tliere  give  fresh  vipjur  gnd  new  light :  interrupt 
your  study  by  sliort,  but  fervent  ejaculations.  Science 
is  the  ijift  of  the  Father  of  lights.  Do  not  consider 
it  as  attainable,  mert-ly  by  the  nork  of  your  own 
tnind  or  industry.'  This  holy  person  was  retainer^ 
in  the  service  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who,  as  pope,  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  j»iij.  and  was  one  of  thoes 
three  popes,  tiint  Mcre  deposed  liy  the  council  of 
Constuuce.  Very  few  men  are  represented  in  hia- 
tor>-  to  have  been  of  a  more  proud  and  deceitful' 
character  than  Peter  de  Luna.  Vincent  intre.ited 
his  master  to  resign  iiis  dignity.  Uenedict  rather 
artfully  eluded,  than  directly  refused  tb©  request. 
Bishoprics  and  a  cardin;il's  hat  were  then  offered  to 
Mncent ;  hut  his  heart  was  insensible  to  tiie  clmmis 
of  worldly  honours  and  difjnilies.  He  very  earnestly 
wished  to  become  an  apostolic  missionary  ;  and,  m 
this  respect,  he  was  at  length  gratitied  by  Kenedict. 
At  the  age  of  forty-txvo  lie  be^an  to  preach  with 
great  fervour  in  every  town  from  Avi;inon  towards 
Valentia.  His  word  is  said  to  have  been  powerful 
among  tlie  Jews,  the  JVLihometajis,  luid  others. 
After  he  had  laboured  in  Spain,  Prance,  aod  Italy, 
he  then,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  rv.  king  of  Eng- 
land, exerted  himself  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
the  chief  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Still  finding  Peter  dc  Luna  entirely  obstinate  in  his 
ambition,  lie  renounced  his  service,  and,  by  the  desire 
of  king  Henry  V.  made  Nonnandy,  and  Britanny, 
the  theatre  of  his  labours  during  tlie  last  t»To  years 
of  his  life.     He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

How  truly  humble  thi*  man  was,  iippears  from 
llie  whole  of  this  little  account  which  1  can  collect 
concerning  him ;  and  pai  ticularly,  frooi  bis  own  con- 
fession ;  "  My  whole  life  is  a  sink  of  iniquity ;  1  am 
all  infection ;  I  am  corruption  throughout.     1  feel 
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tlii*  to  be  so  more  and  more.  Whoever  is  proud, 
sliall  fctand  witlioiit.  Christ  manifests  his  inith  to 
the  lowly,  and  hides  himself  t'rnin  the  proud." 

Antoninus,  archbisho|\  of  Florence,  born  in  the 
year  l^Sij,  seems  U>  have  been  a  similar  character*. 
Gri-'at  things  are  related  of  his  pastoral  labours  and 
services.  His  secretary,  ubserving  his  indefatigable 
exertions,  once  said  to  him,  "  The  life  of  a  bishop 
is  truly  pitialjle,  if  lie  is  duomed  to  live  in  such  a. 
constant  hurry  as  you  live."  "  To  enjoy  inward 
peace,'"  lepliud  he,  "  we  must,  amidst  all  our  aft'airs, 
ever  reserve  a  closet  as  it  were  in  our  hearts,  where 
"^•e  are  to  remain  retired  within  ourselves,  and  where 
no  worldly  business  can  entci*."  He  died  aged  se- 
venty; and  is  said  tu  have  frequently  repeated,  in 
his  last  moments,  words  which  he  had  beeri  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  the  time  of  his  health  ;  namely, 
"  To  serve  God  is  to  reisin." 

Bernaidin  f,  of  the  re|)ublic  of  Sienna,  was  born 
in  the  year  13S0,  and  on  account  of  his  uncommon 
zeal  in  preaching,  was  called  "  tlie  burning  coal." 
He  gave  this  advice  to  clergymen:  "  Seek  first  the 
kiugflom  of  God  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  w  ill  give  you 
a  wisdom,  which  no  adversary  can  withstand."  This 
exci-llenl  man  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be  able 
.  \o  rry  out  with  a  trumpet  through  tlie  w  orld,  "  How 
lung  will  ye  love  simplicity?"  He  died  aged  sixty- 
three  years. 

Jchn  de  Wesalia  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  the 
fifteentli  century. 

1.  He  taught  doctrines  which  much  displeased 
tlie  cutiiotics. 

2.  lije  archbishop  of  Mentz  prosecuted  him. 
John  was  imprisoned,  and  an  assembly  of  popish 
doctors  were  convened  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him 

in  1479.  .  "  : 

3.  He  made  a   public  recantation  of  his  doc- 
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'trincs;  but  neveiliieless  was  condemned  to  a  per- 
petual penange  in  a  monastery  of  the  Augiistuie 
friai*s,  wlierc  lie  died  soon  after. 

The  Protestants  have  certainly  ranked  him  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  \vitne¥ses  to  tlie  truth ;  but  there 
may  be  a  question,  whether  liis  princi|)!es  and  his 
practice,  taken  to<Tether,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in 
tliis  History.  Very  little  is  known  concerning  him, 
except  from  his  examination  before  the  German  in- 
quisitors, who  most  undoubtedly  treated  him  with 
great  harshness  and  severity. 

By  one  author  he  appears  to  have  been  considered 
as  an  eminent  Cliristian ;  l)ut  this  is  the  judgment 
of  a  person  who  shows  himself  on  all  occasions 
extremely  attached  to  Calvinistic  tenets,  and  who 
has  no  mercy  on  Armiuians.  And  if,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  words 
CuKinist  and  Arminian,  as  being  terms  well  under- 
stood at  this  day,  John  dc  VV^esalia  was  certainly  a 
most  rigid  Calvinist. 

A  long  catalogue  of  charges  were  brought  against 
hiin,  from  which  it  may  be  proper  to  select  a  few 
for  the  reader's  perusal. 

1.  From  everlasting,   God  hath  written  a  book 
,  wherein  he  hath  inscribed  all  his  elect ;  and  whoso- 
ever is  not  already  written  there,  will  never  be  writ- 
ten there  at  all.     M(jreover, 

2.  He  that  is  written  therein,  will  never  be 
blotted  out. 

3.  The  elect  arc  saved  by  the  grace  of  Ciod  alone ; 
and  what  man  soever  God  willeth  to  save,  by  en- 
duing him  with  grace,  if  all  the  priests  in  the  \vorld 
were  desirous  to  damn  and  excomuumicute  that 
man,  he  would  still  be  saved.     Whomsoever  like- 

,  wise  God  willeth  to  damn,  he  would  still  be  damned, 
tliough  Uie  presbyters,  the  pope  and  others  were 
willing  to  save  him. 

4.  If  there  luul  never  been  any  vopc  in  the  world, 
tljey  who  are  saved,  would  hdve  been  saved.     Tlie 
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pope,  and  bishops  and  priests  contribute  nothing  to'' 
salvation ;    conu)rd  alone,  and  peace  among  wen, 
and  a  peaceable  way  of  livinc;,  are  sutiicient. 

5.  Christ  never  appointed  any  particular  fasts, 
nor  forbad  the  use  of  flesh  meal  on  any  day. 

6.  If  St.  Peter  appointed  fasts,  perhaps  he  did  so 
for  the  purpise  of  liavinir  a  better  sale  tor  bis  lish. 

7.  The  lioly  oil  is  tJie  very  same  as  tlie  nil  which 
jx)i.i  cut  at  home. 

8.  The  Scri[itures  do  not  say  that  tiie  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Son. 

9.  Those  who  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
are  foots. 

1 0.  I  consider  nothing  as  sinful,  whicli  the  Scrip- 
tures have  not  dcclured  to  be  so. 

1 1 .  I  despise  the  po|)e  and  his  councils.     I  love 
Christ ;  and  may  his  word  dwell  in  us  abundantly  ! 

12.  It  is  a  difficult  Ujiug  to  be  a  Christian. 

13.  luduliiences  are  noticing. 

It  was  further  objected  to  him,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  that  be  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
St.  Paul  contributed  nothing  towards  his  conversion 
by  his  o\in  frec-v.  ill. 

This  account  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  there 
was  sometliing  of  a  spirit  of  levity  in  the  disf^osition 
of  John  de  M'csalia.  He  seems  to  have  seen  dearly 
through  several  of  the  popish  superstitions,  autl  tt 
have  exposed  thenj  with  zeal  and  freedom.  Charity 
will  certainly  incline  us  to  hope  the  best ;  nevertheless 
the  Christiiin  reader  cannot  but  wish  ttierc  had  been 
greater  marks  of  personal  contrition  of  soul  and  of 
true  humility  at  the  cross  ot  Christ.  ,  However,  it 
ought  not  to  f»e  omitted,  that  John  was  un  old  man, 
and  bowed  down  w ith  infirmities  and  disorders  ai 
If  ng  standing ;  and  therefore  he  was  probably  not 
«ble  to  recollect  what  he  had  formerly  advanced,  or 
to  express  his  thoughtsdislinctly  befoiiesuch  a  lormi- 
dnblc  tribunal  of  Inquisitors.  Pear  compelled  him  at 
lust  to  retract ;  but  in  U)e  course  ot  his  trial,  he  had 
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the  spirit  to  say  to  tlie  court,  "  If  Chri«t  wcr^ 
prisent,  and  ye  were  lu  tieat  liim  as  ye  do  uie,  he 

kinight  be  condeiiincd  by  you  as  a  heretic.  However/' 
the  old  UYdn  addeif  with  a  8n)ile,  ''he  would  get  ^^ 

the  better  of  you  by  his  acute iifcss*."  ^H 

John  Wess^lus  of  Groningen  has  sometimes  jui,„vv,v 

.been  taken  for  the  same  person  as  tbe  preceding  wiu.,of 
Jolin  de  \V'esalia.   And  no  vvonder ;  for  besides  tbe     '°°"'8*"" 
aimilarity  of  their  names,  they  lived  about  the  same 
time,  and  botliof  them  op{x>sed  several  of  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  popery. 

Wesselus,  however,  is  incomparably  the  superior 
character  in  every  respect.  He  was  one  of  tiie  most 
learned  men  of  the  filtecnth  century,  and  was  so 
celebrated  for  his  talents  and  attainments,  as  to  have 
been  denominated  the  light  of  the  would. 

Me  was  born  about  the  year  1419,  not  in  1400, 
as  some  have  supposed.     He  died  in  1489. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  respecting 
the  genuine  seriousness  and  solidity  of  John  de  We- 
salia,  the  extraordinaiy  religious  knowledge  of  Wes- 

^.»eius,  and  his  truly  Christian  spirit,  are  indij^p'ttable. 

'He  has  been  justly  called  the  lorerunner  of  Luther. 
That  great  reformer  was  so  astonished  wlien  he 
irst  met  with  some  pieces  of  tlie  composition  of 
""'esselus,  tljat  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of  i.v.^2,  lie 
wrote  a  preface  to  the  work,  in  which  he  says  f,  "  By 
the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  become  a  public  man,  and  to  fight  bat- 
tles with  those  monsters  of  indulgences  and  papal 
decrees.  Mi  along  I  supposed  ujyself  to  statid 
alone ;  yet  have  I  presei-ved  so  mudi  animation  in 
the  contest,  as  to  be  every  where  accused  of  heat 
and  violence,  and  of  biting  too  hard.  However,  tlie 
truth  is,  1  liave  earnestly  wished  to  have  done  with 
tliese  followers  of  Baal  among  whom  my  lot  is  cast, 

•  Fascic  rer.  Vol,  I.  ft  Bavlt,  Crit.  Diet, 
t  Ep.  ri.  p.  89- 
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and  to  live  quietly  in  some  corner ;  for  I  have  ut- 
terly despaired  ot'  making  any  impression  on  tliese 
brazen  foreheads,  and  iron  necks  of  impiety. 

"  But  bclioUi,  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  am  told  that 
even  in  these  days,  there  is  in  secret  a  remuant  of 
the  people  of  God.     Nay,  •!  am  not  only  told  so, 
but  I  rejoice  to  sec  a  proof  of  it.     I  lerc  is  a  new 
publication  by  Wesselus  of  Groningen,  a  man  of 
ai»  admirable  genius,  and  of  an  uncommonly  enlarged 
mind.     It  is  very  plain  he  was  taujjht  of  CJod,  as 
Isaiai)  prophesied  tliat  Christians  should  be*:    And 
as  in  my  own  case,  so  with  him,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  he  received  his  doctrines  from  men.     If 
I  had  read  t.is  works  befnre,  njy  enemies  might  have 
siippojedthat  I  had  learnt  every  thing  from  VVesselus, 
such  a  i>erfeet  coincidence  there  is  in  our  opinions. 
.As   to    n>ysLit',    I   not  only    derive   pleasure,    but 
strength  and  courage  from  tl»is  publication.  _   It  is 
now  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  whether  1  am  right 
in  the  points  which  1  have  inculcated,  when  I  see  so 
entire  an  agreement  in  sentiment,  and  almost  the 
same  words  used  by  this  eminent  person,  who  lived 
in  a  dift'ertnt  age,  in  a  distant  country,  and  in  circum- 
stances very  unlike  my  own.     I  am  surprised  that 
this  excellent  Christian  writer  should  bo  so  little 
known.  '1  he  reason  may  be,  cither  tliat  he  lived  with- 
out blood  and  contention  (for  tliis  is  the  only  tiung  in 
which  he  diti'ers  from  me);  or  periiaps  the  Je«s  of 
our  times  have  suppressed  his  writings  as  heretical. 
"  1  recommend  it  tiicrefore  to  the  pious  reader, 
to  f)rrusc  this  book  with  care  and  consideration.  The 
writer  peculiarly  excels  in  judgment^  and  moreover 
he  is  admirably  calculated  to  improve  tlie  judsjinent 
of  his  reader.     Lastly,   those  who  are  <"  cd 

witl>  my  asperity,  will  meet  witli  notiiingo;  ,  rt, 

ill  Weiselus,  to  offend  them." 

A  couiplete  edition  of  liie  works  of  \\  csselus 
was  published  in  1614,  with  a  short  account  of  his 
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life,  by  Albert  Hanlenberg.  The  book  is  in  quarto, 
and  contains  above  nine  hundred  pages,  and  is  ex- 
tremely scarce. 

It  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  writings,  to  which 
Luther's  address  to  tiie  reader  is  prefixed  ;  but  tlie 
subjects  are  very  important.  For  example:  i.  On 
the  kind  providence  of  God.  2.  On  the  causes, 
the  mysteries,  and  the  effects  of  our  Lord's  incarna- 
tion, and  suflerings.  3.  On  the  nature  of  ecclesias- 
tical power ;  and  the  degree  of  that  obligation  which 
men  are  under  to  obey  the  rulpi"s  of  the  church. 
4.  On  the  sacrament  of  repentance,  and  the  keys  of 
the  church.  5.  On  the  true  communion  of  saints. 
6.  On  p"  .  ami  on  indulgences. 

If  the  I:  - .  of  Wcssehis  had  fallen  in  the  way 

of  the  Auth(<r  of  this  IlLstory,  the  Editor  is  persuaded 
be  would  have  been  both  delighted  and  surprised  to 
lind  that  so  much  christian  light  and  wisdom 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  lifteenth  century ;  and 
woulii  probably  have  given  much  larger  extracts 
from  this  eminent  divine,  than  can  now  be  conve- 
niently introduced  into  the  fourth  volume.  It  is 
true  that  his  writings  are  considerably  tarnished  with 
j)opish  errors  and  superstitions ;  but  still  the  wonder 
is,  that  of  these  blemishes  there  are  not  many  more 
f'M'l  mucli  greater.  In  general,  he  appears  to  have 
been  quite  as  far  as  Luther  saw,  about  the  years 
1 5 1 X  and  1519.  In  regard  to  purgatory,  his  notion 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  a  pl.ice  of  purifica- 
tion, but  not  of  punishment. 

I  know  not  w  lietlier  Luther  ever  saw  tlie  more 
<  '  rs  of  this  truly  great  man.     They 

■a:^  ^.,......,..,  |;iactical,  and  very  sound. 

1 .  There  are  eleven  chapters,  taking  up  1 84  pages, 
on  till-  nature  and  maiurjement  of  prayer.  Here 
llie  writer  follow  s  the  order  of  the  clauses  in  the 
Ixird's  prayer;  and  explains  them  with  a  simplicity 
and  copiousness  of  language,  aiul  an  originality  of 
tliought  tliat  has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  any  age. 
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2.  Tlie  second  treatise,  wliicli  is  somewhat  longer, 
is  grave  and  useful  througbout.  The  author  calls  it. 
Rules  for  Meditation,  or  Directions  for  lixini;  the 
Mind  in  its  Contemplations,  and  fur  resirainiog  irre- 
gular Thoughts.  From  the  case  of  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha*, he  takes  occasion,  in  the  first  part,  to  make  a 
comparison  between  busy  and  quiet  scenes,  between 
an  active  and  a  contemplative  life.  The  rules  laid 
down  in  the  rest  of  this  performance,  though  they 
savour  a  little  of  the  taste  of  the  times,  in  being 
formal  and  artificial,  display  neverthrkss  both  great 
powers  of  intellect  and  an  extensive  erudition. 
Every  line  breatiies  a  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion. 
Hut  the  depth  of  the  writers  religious  thoughts  and 
the  warmth  of  his  spiritual  affections  are  most  evi- 
dent in  the. exa.mples,  which  he  subjoins,  with  a 
view  to  illustrate  his  rules  for  n>cditation  :  and  these 
he  lakes  good  care  to  support  by  appropriate  quota- 
tions from  Scripture. 

3.  But  the  work  of  WesseUis,  which  is  most  solid 
and  important,  and  which  seems  to  have  caileil  forth 
the  greatest  exercises  both  of  his  head  and  his  heart, 
is,  An  inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  the  humiliation  of 
Christ  in  his  incarnation  and  bitter  pains. — This 
subject  is  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  aforementioned 
small  miscellaneous  publication  of  l.}22  ;  but  in  the 
edition  of  1614  it  is  again  handled  with  uncommon 
ability,  and  to  the  comprehensive  extent  of  twenty 
chapters  on  the  incainution,  and  fourscore  chapters 
on  the  greatness  and  tlie  severity  of  our  Lord's 
sufferings. 

It  is  not  possible  to  communicate  a  clear  idea  of 
the  author's  manner  of  treating  tliese  mysterious 
and  fundamental  points  of  i-cligion,  without  tran- 
scribing a  large  part  of  his  compositions.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  is  in  general  so  perlectly  orthodox, 
and  has  so  clear  an  insight  into  tlie  essential  doc- 
trbes  of  Christianity,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
•  Luke  X. 
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point  .out  nny  material  cliffevcnce  between  Wesselus 
aiiil  the  cliurcli  ui~  Kuglaiid  in  most  articles  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  The  lall  ul'  man,  repentance 
Umurdd  God  and  tkitli  towards  our  Lord  Jc^u&Chri^t, 
intubation  by  faith  only,  nnd  aanctitication  by  the 
^fybtiC  aie  tlu:  revealed  trutiis,  wiiich  are  constantly 
beltiFo  im  eyes.  And  it  may  seem  not  u  little  fetnark- 
oble,  that  he  should  have  understood  perfectly  how 
to  reconcile  tlie  apparent  coiitrudictions  between 
St.  Paul  and  Si.  Juute^  in  the  matter  of  justification. 
"  There  is  not,*"  says  he,  "  the  smallest  disagreemeiU 
between  these  apostles.  •  'J'iiey  coiicur  in  one  com- 
mon seuliment,  Tljat  tlic  just  s^hall  live  by  a  faith 
which  '.vorJvCth  by  love.  Is  jt  nut  hy  works  that  our 
natural  body  is  proved  to  be  alive:  If  there  be  no 
hi);ns  of  pulse,  no  respii'ation,  -no  wanutli  about  the 
priecordia,  in  short,  it  :'        '  "  '  actions  what- 

ever, do  we  not  proii  .  to  he  dead? 

JUtese  actioiis  are  the  proper  proof  tiiat  it  is  alive ; 
yet  lliey  arc  not  the  c.iust;  of  iis  life.  The  soul, 
which  is  the  source  of  these  actiuns,  is  the  cause  of 
Uiie:  lurtlter,  tlte  more  in  number,  vigour,  and  excel- 
ki  '  -c  actions  aw,  the  nioce  tliorou;i»hly  we  say 
th,  y   is  alive.     So  in  Rpirilual  things.     The 

LOVE  of  Christ  is  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  of 
rtCiiitt'  llrir-tinl  alT      °  ;•!,  in  ttiis  our  mortal 

MHWe,  it  is  the  sti  _  ,  <  4  of  life  in  the  aoul  of 
lite  Oii'istiaii.  Aioreover,  love  may  exaat  even  thougli 
tl<>  iiothin^^:  maddisds  not  with 

«..v  1     iiu  did;  ijiH  sees  and  tastes 

iiow  sncttt  the  Lord's  is,  «s  Mary  saw  and  tasted 
when  she  ohtaiood  tiie  [mrt  that  was  not  to  be  taken 
irvtu  Uvr.  IJiit  uiar^,  tiiere  must  be  a  paixciPLE 
Mf  lowe,  otiier/MMc  the  actions  of  the  iovor  will  not 
Jiie.«caipftwi.  JvAiUrH  is  that  piiuciple;  and  hence 
it  h».tiMt  <(uA  u  accepted  on  accouat  of  its  pro* 
tiiuiUvc  uatuse.  Kiow,  where  there  is  do  0|)er.itiuH 
of  lUiit)  -sort,  St.  .JAnKS  pronoimeos  tlic  fiiitii  to  be 
dead :   And  St.  Paul  in  nowise  apposes  Ibut  b-cuii- 
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0  be  understood  as  though  tlie  faitli  of  a  true  be- 
liever produced  tlie  righteousness  of  an  angel ;  no  : 
the  man  is  justihed  for  ihis  reason,  because  it  has 
pleased  Goii  to  uestow  on  the  believer  a  ri<»liteous- 
ness  superior  to  that  of  an  angel,  namely,  the  satis- 
faction of  C'hrist,  the  great  High  Priest.     Hence 
also,  no  religioui!  exercise  contributes  more  to  a  true 
justification,  than  frequent  meditation  on  our  Lord  s 
pHssion,  with  a  touinteinoration  of  the  same.     It  ia, 
an  exercise  ot  fuitli,  in  which  the  believer's  object  v\ 
to  become  partaker  ot  the  benefits  of  Cll^i^t's  sacri^l 
fic«^ ;  and  in  that  spirit,  he  confesses  his  sins,  !on^ 
for  deliverance,  wislies,  waits,  sits  at  the  feet  of  Je*^ 
sus,  and,  like  Mary.'choosrs  the  better  part:   Suet 
u  faith,  the  more  vigorous  it  is  in  l)elieving,  couini&r| 
moratiiig.  tasting,  hungering  and  thirsting :  and  th€ 
more  ardent  it  is  in  producing  spiritiial  breathings 
an  '    '    '    N  the  more  coinpleleiy  will  it  apply  to  the' 
ccMi    ,         the  blood  of  the  High  Priest,  and  thcrebj 
fy  justify  the  siimer. — And  here,  may  we  not  be  allowed 
to  ask,  whether  the  man  who  thus  believes,  desires,, 
wislies,  and  prays,  can  propcrlv  be  said  to  produce 
no  works?" 

But  we  must  not  dissemble  tiiat  sometimes,  amon| 
very  fine  and  beautiful  sentiments,  the  exuberant 
imagination  of  this  veneralile  divine  leads  him 
advance  positions,  which,  if  not  absolutely  contrar 
to  Scripture,  are  neither  warranted  by  it,  nor  cujiablc 
of  being  proved  by  reason.  An  instance  of  this  sor 
may  be  found,  I  think,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  on  i 
reosonsofthe  incarnationof  our  Lord.  He tliere main- 
tains, that  the  Word,  the  second  person  of  the  Tri- 
nity, would  have  taken  upon  him  our  nature,  eve 
tliough  man  had  not  sinned.  But  it  w  ill  be  unneces-1 
sary  to  ti^ke  up  the  readers  time  with  the  subtle, 
alistrusc,  inconclusive  arguments,  which  he  makes 
use  of  on  this  occasion. 
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I  have  mucli  Ic^s  objection  to  the  manner  in 
whiclj  he  inquires,  (Chap.  05.  on  tlie  great  sufferings 
of  our  I>ord)  \\*lietiier  Peter,  in  denying  Christ,  so 
fell  as  to  lose  all  spiritual  life.  At  the  same  time,  I 
pretend  not  to  determine  how  far  it  may  be  either 
safe  or  laudable  to  indnlf^e  our  curiosity  in  prying 
into  questions  of  this  nature. 

It  is  true,  says  he,  Peter  denied  him  thrice ;  yet 
Tvho  cun  doubt,  but  that  he  nevertheless  retained  in 
his  heart  a  sincere  love  for  his  master  through  the 
whole  of  that  most  trying  and  tempestuous  season? 
and  especially  after  that  kind  look  of  Jesus,  which  I 
verily  believe  awakened  his  gratitude,  and  produced 
those  undeniable  proofs  of  afii^ction,  viz.  his  bitter, 
pcnit(;ntial  tears.  I  wish,  continues  this  good  man, 
that  I  liad  as  much  love  for  the  tx)rd  Jesus,  even  now, 
in  these  quiet  times,  as  Peter  hud  when  he  cursed  and 
«wore  and  denied  his  master.  I  should  then  certainly 
conclude  myself  to  be  a  living  member  of  Christ, 
and  indeed  much  more  alive,  than  I  can  now  pre- 
tend to  hi'.  Further,  in  my  oijiuion,  Peter  at  that 
time  had  much  more  spiritual  life  than  many  per- 
sons in  our  days  have,  who  yet  are  truly  religious. 

To  some  persons  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  that 
a  man,  whose  life  was  so  uniformly  and  so  eminently 
christian,  should  have  been  harassed  in  his  last 
illness  with  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion.  The  friend  to  whom  he  owned  the  uneasi- 
ness and  perplexity  of  his  mind,  was  prodigiously 
surprised,  and  exhorted  We&selus  to  direct  all  his 
thoughts  to  Clirist  the  only  Saviour.  This  admoni- 
tion did  not  seem  to  please  him  at  the  moment; 
and  his  frienil  retired,  deeply  afflicted.  A  short  time 
after,  tlie  same  ft'iend  returned,  and  Wesselus,  with 
all  the  joy  and  satbfaction  that  could  be  expressed 
by  one  in  his  weak  condition,  cried  out,  "  God  be 
praised!  all  those  vain  doubtings  are  fled  ;  and  now 
all  1  know,  is  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." — He 
then  resigned  his  soul  to  God. 
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Two  reasons  may  be  given,  why  Westelus  was  not 
ctushcd  in  tliat  storm  of  persecution  which  in  thu 
year  1479  broke  out  upon  his  friend  and  contempo- 
rary John  de  Wesalia : 

1.  David  of  Burgundy,  then  bishop  of  Utreclit, 
is  said  to  have  loved  and  protected  him. 

a.  His  reputation  both  lor  learning  and  piety  was 
at  a  (jreat  height. 

Pope  Sixtus  iv.  immediately  after  his  inauguration 
at  Rome,  told  Wesselus  tliat  lie  would  grant  him  any 
request  he  should  make.  Wesselus  answered  thus : 
Holy  Father  and  kind  patron,  I  shall  not  press  hard 
upon  your  holiness.  You  well  know  I  never  aimed 
»t  great  things.  But  as  you  now  sustain  tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  supreme  pontiff'  and  sheplierd  on  earth, 
njy  request  is,  that  you  would  so  discharge  the  duties 
of  your  elevated  station,  that  your  praise  may  cor- 
respond with  your  dignity,  and  that  when  the  Great 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  whose  first  minister  you  are, 
he  may  say,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  :  And  moreover,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  say  boldly.  Lord,  thou  gavest  me 
live  talents,  behold  I  have  gained  five  otlier  talents. 

The  pope  replied,  That  must  be  mv  care:  But 
do  voo  a^k  sometliing  for  yourself.  Then,  rejoined 
Wesselus,  I  beg  you  to  give  me  out  of  the  Vaticaa 
library  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  Bible.  You  shall  have 
them,  said  Stxtus :  But,  foolish  man,  why  don't  you ! 
ask  for  a  bishopric,  or  something  of  tliat  sort  ?  For 
the  best  of  reasons,  said  Wesselus,  because  I  do  not  ] 
waat  such  things  *. 

The  pious  student  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  ia 

this  account  of  a  very  eminent  Christian,  so  very 

little  known. — And  here  we  shall  couclude  our  revievr 

^ of  the  fifteenth  century. 

•  Vita  Weif.  ab  Hardenb. 
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C  H  A  P.    I. 

THE    ftEFOEMATIOV    UKDEK    THE    CONDCCT 
OF    LUTHEK. 

PRELIMINARIES. 


TH  E  sixteenth  ceutury  opened  with  a  prospeel 
of  all  others  the  most  t»loomy,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  true  Christian.  Corruption  l)oth  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice  had  exceeded  all  bounds;  and  the 
general  face  of  Europe,  thougli  the  name  of  Christ 
wa*  every  wi»erc  professed,  presented  nothing  tliat 
was  properly  Evangelical.  Great  efforts  indeed  hud 
been'  made  to  emancipate  the  Church  from  the 
*'  powers  of  darkness ;'  and  in  consequence  many 
individual  souls  had  been  conducted  into  tlie  path 
of  saivation.  Still  nothing  like  a  general  retbrmatbn 
Iiad  taken  pace  in  any  part  of  Euro|)e.  Eor  it 
must  be  conlessed,  that  the  labours  ol  Claudius  of 
Turin,  of  tl»e  Waldensian  Barbs,  of  Wickliff,  and 
of  Huss,  hud  not  been  sufficiently  directed  against 
the  predominant  corruptions  in  doctrine,  though  the 
practical  abuses  of  the  popedom  had  been  opposed 
with  in£^enuou«  freedom  and  disinterested  couias^e. 
The  txii.riial  branches  only,  rather  than  the  bitter 
root  itself,  which  supported  all  the   eviU  of  false 
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relif^ion,  beiii";  attacked,  no  permanent  or  extensiveJ 
cl)angc  bad  ensued.    The  Waldenses  were  too  feeble f 
to  molest  Uie  jiopedom;  and  tlie  Hussites,  divided' 
among  themselves,  and  worn  out  bj'  a  long  series  of 
contentions,  were  reduced  to  silence.     Among  botli 
were  found  persons  of  undoubted  c^odlincs;;,  but  they 
appeared  incapable  of  making  efl'ectual  impressions 
on  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.     The  Roman  pontifis 
were  still  the  uncontrolled  patrons  of  impiety :  neitlier 
the  scandalous  crimes  of  Alexander  vi.  nor  the  mi- 
litary ferocity  of  Julius  ir.  (pontiffs  whose  actional 
it  is  impertinent  to  the  plan  of  this  history  to  detail) 
seem  to  have  lessened  the  dominion  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  or  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  men  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  a  sol)cr  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  true  religion. 

But  not  many  years  after  the  commencement  uf 
tliis  century,  the  world  beheld  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  more  evangelically  jutliciousjj 
more  dimply  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  nior^ 
ably  and    more  successfully  conducted,    tiian  any 
which  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Augustine.' 
Martin  Luther,  whom  Divine  Providence  rnised  uj*J 
for  this  purpose,  was  evidently  the  instrument  ratherJ 
than  tlie  agent  of  this  reformation.    He  was  led  frona  J 
step  to  step,  by  a  series  of  circumstances,  far  beyonc 
liis  original  intentions;    and  in  a  manner,    whicl 
might  evince  the  excellency  of  the  power  to  be  of 
God  and  not  of  man*.      Even  the  reformations^ 
whicii  took  place  in  several  other  parts  of  Europe,! 
besides  Germany,  the  scene  of  Lullier's  transactions^! 
were  in    a   great   measure  derived  from  the  light 
which  he  was  enabled  to  dift'iise  among  mankind.] 
And  as  the  peculiar  excellency  of  the  revival  of  godJ 
liness  now  before  us  lay  in  this,  that  it  was  conversant^ 
in  fundamcntiils  of  doctrine,  rather  than  in  correction 
of  mere  abuses  of  practice,  hence  the  history  of 
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noifieraniSTn  recommends  itself  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  the  study  of  evei-y  theologian. 

That  I  may  Ite  able  to  fun)ish  the  reader  with  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  vieu-of  this  important  part  of 
ecclesiastiail  history,  IsliaJl  particiihirly  avail  nnsclf 
of  thp  labours  of  the  learned  Seckendorf,  who  pul)- 
lishedaLatin  translation  of  Maimbotirg's*  History, 
and  who,  in  a  ditlusive  comment,  oittn  corrected 
and  refuted  it,  and  at  the  same  time  su})plied  from 
the  very  best  materials  whatever  miaht  be  wanted 
to  illustrate  tlie  progress  of  Lutheranism.  'I'iie  au- 
thentic documents  derived  from  the  archives  of  the 
royal  house  of  SaxeCiotha,  ami  the  original  papers 
of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  reformers,  are 
largely  quoted  by  this  author.  He  adverts  also 
continually  to  the  opposite  accounts  of  tl»e  Rrmiish 
writers.  In  fine,  he  seems  to  have  examined  all  tlie 
best  sources  of  information  on  tliis  subject,  and  to 
have  placed  before  his  readers,  whatevi  ■  '  '  i  l)e 
needful  to  iiilorm  tlieirjud«;nients.  I  foil'  ...cii- 

dorf  therefore  as  my  principle  guide,  yet  not  excla- 
sively ;  1  also  make  use  of  father  Paul,  of  Du  Pin, 
o£  Sleidan,  Thuanus,  &c.  &c.  The  merely  modem 
writers,  who  too  commonly  treat  these  interesting 
matters  in  a  superficial  manner,  content  with  elegance 
of  style,  and  an  indulgence  to  the  popular  taste, 
afford  little  service  towards  the  execution  of  my 
plan. 

In  a  manuscript  liistory,  extending  from  the  year 
1524  to  1541,  composed  by  Prederic  Mycon.ius,  a 
very  able  coadjutor  of  Luther  and  Mclancthon,  the 
autliordescrilx?s  tlie  state  of  religion  in  the  beginning 
of  tiiis  century  in  striking  terms.  "  The  passion  and 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  were  treated  as  a  i)are  history, 
like  the  Odyssey  of  Homer:  concerning  ftiith,  by 
which  tlie  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer  and  eterntd 
life  are  apjjrehended,  there  was  tlie  deepest  silence : 

•  Louis  Maiftibourji,   a  learned  Jesuit,  wrote  celebrated  his- 
tories of  Calvinisiu,  LutLeraiiisni,  Ahouisni,  Sic,  Sec. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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Christ  was  ilescribed  as  a  severe  judge,  ready  to 
condemn  all  wlio  were*  destitute  ot  the  intercession 
of  saints,  and  of  pontifical  interest.  In  the  rooujof 
(yhrisl,  were  substituted  as  saviours  and  intercessors, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  like  a  Pagan  Diana,  and  other 
saints,  who  from  time  to  time  had  been  created  by 
the  jM^pes.     Nor  were  men,  it  seems,  entitled  to  tlie 
lu'uera  (A'  tlieir  prayers,  except  tliey  deserved  it  of 
tlicin  i)y  their  \sorks.     What  sort  of  works  was  ne- 
cessary for  this  end  was  distinctly  explained  ;  not 
tlie  works  prescrilied  in  the  decalogue,  and  enjoined 
imall  mankind,  but  suchas  enriciied  the  priests  and 
monks.  'J  hose  «  ho  died  neglecting  these,  .were  con- 
signed to  hell,  or  at  least  to  purgatory,  till  tliey  were 
redeemed  from  it  by  a  satisfaction  made  either  by 
tht-niselvesor  by  their  proxies.     The  frequent  pro- 
nunciation of  tiie  Lord's  prayer  and  the  salutation 
of  tlie  Virgin,  and  tlie  recitations  of  the  canonical 
hours,  constantly  engaged  tliose  who  undertook  to  be 
leligious.     An  incredible  mass  of  ceremonious  ob- 
s«a*vances  wus  every  where  visible;  while  gross  wick- 
(Xlness  was  practised,  under  the  encouragement  of 
indulgei\ccs,   by  which  tlie  guilt  of  tlie  crimes  was 
easily  expiated.     Tlie  preaching  of  tlie  word  was 
t)ie  least  part  of  the  episcopal  tiinction :  rites  and 
processions  employed  tlie  bishops  perpetually,  when 
engaged  in  religious  exercises.  Ihe  number  of  clergy 
was  enormous,  and  their  lives  were  most  scandalous. 
I  speak  of  tixose  whom  I  have  known  in  the  tow  n  of 
Gotlien,"  &c.     If  we  add  to  this  the  testimony  of 
Pellicanus,  another  of  Luther's  followers,  "  tliat  a 
Greek  Testament  could  not  be  procured  at  any  price 
in  all  Germany  t,"  what  can  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture  of  that  darkness  in  which  men  lived,  and 
in  wiiat  did  the  Christian  nations  difti;r  firom  Pagans, 
except  in  the  name?  It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
Ibat  even  the  university  of  Paris,  the  first  of  all  tli« 
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imous  schools  oflearninf;,  could  not  furnish  a  sin<^le 

C?rson  capable  ot'  supporting  a  controversy  aguiiut 
uther  on  the  foundation  of  Scripture.  And  scarcely 
any  Christian  doctorintliebeginningof  tliis  centiny 
had  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  wurd  of  ( «od.  The 
reader  niay  find  it  useful  to  he  detained  a  little  longer 
in  contemplating  the  situation  of  the  Christian  world 
atthetinicof  Luther's  appearance.  The  observations 
I  Jiave  to  oft'er  for  this  purpose  shall  be  aiTanged 
under  four  distinct  heads;  and  they  will,  I  trust,  a^^sist 
us  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  fully  evince  that  the  difference  between 
•pojjerv  and  protestantism  is  not  merely  verbal. 

1.  The  popish  doctrine  ofindulgenceswasthenin 
the  highest  reputation.  We  shall  be  in  no  danger  of 
misrepresenting  this  doctrine,  if  «  e  state  it  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  one  of  the  ablest  chauipi<in.s  of 
popery  *.  The  church,  he  tells  us,  imposes  painful 
works  or  sufferings  on  offendei-s;  which,  being  dis- 
charged or  undergone  with  humility,  are  called  satis- 
factions ;  and  when  regarding  the  fervor  of  the  peni- 
tents, or  other  good  works,  she  remits  some  pint  of  the 
I -task,  this  is  called  "an  indulgence."  For  he  pretends 
that  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Christ  may  be  ap- 
plied in  tMO  ^^'ays,  either  by  entire  remissioji,  with- 
out  the  reservation  of  any  punishment,  or  by  the 
changing  of  a  greater  punishment  into  a  less.  "I'he 
first,  he  says,  is  done  in  baptism,  tlie  second  in  the 
case  of  sins  committed  after  baptism."  And  here 
-he  gives  us  the  autliority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  to 
supix)rt  his  assertion,  namely,  "The  power  to  tyrant 
indulgences  has  been  committed  to  the  church  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  use  of  them  is  beneficial  to 
salvation."  Those,  lie  observes,  who  depart  this  life 
indebted  to  divine  justice  for  some  of  the  pains  re- 
served, must  suffer  tliem  in  another  life  in  the  state 
of  purgatory.  ' 

•  Bi-ssii^t,  bifhop  of  MeauT,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Do*- 
trioe  of  Uic  Catholic  CLurcli  in  matters  of  Cutitfoversy. 
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Reliefs  are  however  provided  in  tliis  case  also  ; 
tlie  benefit  ot  indulgences  extends,  it  seems,  beyond 
the  grave,  and  the  doctrine  of  commutation  for  of- 
fences, applied  in  real  practice  l)y  tlie  friends  of  the 
deceased,  was  held  to  be  valid  in  heaven.  The  foun- 
dation of  all  this  system  was  generally  believed  to  be 
this:  There  was  supijosed  to  be  an  intinite  treasure 
of  merit  in  Cliri&t  and  the  saints,  which  was  abun- 
dantly more  than  sufficient  for  themselves.  Ihus,  what 
is  strictly  true  of  tlie  Divine  Saviour,  was  asserted 
also  of  saints,  namely,  that  they  had  done  works  of 
supererogation.  This  treasure  was  deposited  in  the 
church,  under  the  conduct  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
was  sold,  literally  sold  for  money,  at  that  see's  dis- 
cretion, to  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
it;  and  few  were  found  willing  to  undergo  tlie  course 
of  a  severe  penance  of  unjileasant  austerities,  when 
they  could  afford  to  cummute  for  it  by  pecuniary 
payments.  The  popes,  and  under  tlieni  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy,  particularly  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan friars,  had  the  disposition  of  this  treasure ;  and 
as  the  pontiffs  had  thepow  er  of  canonizing  new  saints 
at  their  own  will,  tlie  fund  was  evergrowing;  and 
so  long  as  tlie  system  could  maintain  its  credit,  the 
riches  of  tlieirchurch,tlius  secularized  under  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  religion,  became  a  sea  witliout  a  shore. 
No  impartial  examiner  of  authentic  records  will  say, 
tliat  I  have  overcharged  tliis  account  of  indulgences. 
In  fact,  these  were  the  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  of 
papal  depravity ;  and  as  tlie  moral  evils,  wliich  they 
encouraged,  Mere  plain  to  every  one  not  totally  des- 
titute of  discernment,  tliey  were  the  first  objects 
assaulted  by  the  reformers. 

2.  But  the  views  of  tliose  wise  and  holy  person- 
ages were  far  more  extensive.  They  saw,  that  a 
practice  so  scandalously  corrupt,  was  connected  with 
the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Gospel-grace. 
The  doctrine  of  justification,  in  its  explicit  form,  had 
been  lost  for  many  ages  to  Uie  Christian  world.     If 
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men  had  really  believed,  that  by  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  (,'lirist  salvation  was  obtained,  and  that 
God  "  justifies  tJie  ungodly"  through  faith  alone, 
iiow  could  they  have  been  imposed  on  by  the  tralhc 
of  indulgences?  In  wimtever  manner  tlic  papist 
might  subtilize  and  divide,  he  was  conipelletj  l)y  his 
system  to  hold,  tliat  by  u  cunipliiince  with  the  rales 
of  the  church,  either  in  the  way  of  indulgences,  or 
by  some  severer  mode,  pardon  was  to  be  obtained  j 
and  tliat  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  not  sufficiently 
meritorious  for  tliis  end  ;  in  other  words,  tliat  the- 
gift  of  God  is  not  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord*.  And  in  fact  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
whether  popes  themselves  or  their  ministers,  held 
out  to  the  people  witli  sufficient  cleivness,  that  tlic 
inheritance  of  eternal  life  was  to  be  purchased  by 
indulgences.  Proofs  of  this  have  already  appeared 
in  the  course  of  this  llistorj',  and  more  will  be  given 
hereafter  The  testimony  of  Sleidan,  one  of  tlie 
most  judicious  and  dispassionate  historians,  to  tlie 
nature  of  indulgences,  well  deserves  to  be  tran- 
scribed in  this  place.  It  is  contained  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  his  excellent  history.  *'  Pope  Leo  X.  making 
use  of  that  power,  which  his  predecessors  had 
usurped  over  all  Christian  churches,  sent  abroad  into 
all  kingdoms  his  letters  and  bulls,  with  ample  pro- 
mises of  the  full  pai'don  of  sins,  and  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  such  as  would  purchase  the  same  with  mo- 
ney ! ! ! "  Even  when  tlie  traffic  of  indulgences  was 
checked  by  the  pontiffs,  as  being  carried  on  in  too 
gross  a  manner,  no  cleai"  account  was  given  in  w  hat 
the  abuse  consisted.  In  fine,  it  was  evident,  tliat  no  ■ 
refonnation  could  take  place  through  the  medium  of 
qualifying  and  cori'ecting  abuses  of  this  traffic.  The 
system  itself  was  wholly  impious,  and  the  right 
knowledge  of  justification  was  the  only  remedy 
adequate  to  tlie  evil.     This,  therefore,  tl»e  reader  is 

*  See  Rom.  vi.  end. 
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to  look  for,  astlie  mostcajiital  object  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  and  thus,  ia  the  demolition  of  one  of  tlie 
vilest  perversions  of  su()erstition,  tliere  suddenly 
arose  and  revived,  in  all  its  infant  simplicity,  tliat 
Apostolical  doctrine,  in  which  is  contained  tlie  great 
mystery  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  Ihe  state  of  mankind  at  tliat  time  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  reception  of  so  rich  a  display 
of  Gospel-grace.  God  sent  a  plentiful  rain,  where- 
by he  refreshetl  his  inheritance,  when  it  was  weary  *. 
Men  were  tlien  bound  fast  in  fetters  of  iron  :  their 
wliole  religion  was  one  enormous  mass  of  bondage. 
Terrors  beset  them  on  every  side ;  and  the  fiction  of 
purgatory  was  ever  teeming  with  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions. Persons  truly  serious,  and  such  there  ever 
were  and  will  be,  because  there  ever  was  and  will  be 
a  true  Ciiurch  on  eaiah,  wevc  so  clouded  in  their 
understandings  by  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the 
hierarchy,  that  tliey  could  hnd  no  access  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ.  The  road  of  siuiple  fuitJi,  grounded 
on  tlie  divine  promises,  connected  always  witli  real 
huniility,  and  always  productive  of  hearty  and 
grateful  obaiience,  was  stoppeil  up  with  briars  and 
thorns.  Xo  certain  rest  could  be  afforded  to  the 
\\i  '([,  and  a  state  of  doubt,  of  allowed  doubt 
Hi.  iy,  was  reconunended  by  the  papal  system. 
What  a  joyful  doctrine  then  was  tJiat  of  the  real 
Gospel  of  remission  of  sins  tlirough  Christ  alone 
received  by  faith!  a  doctrine,  which  is  indeed  to  l)e 
found  every  where  in  tlie  Scriptm-es;  buttliey  were 
almost  luiknoun  among  the  people  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Refonnutlon. 

4.  iShould  the  philosophical  sceptic,  or  tl>e  pha- 
risaical  formalist,  express  his  surprise,  that  I  should 
lay  so  great  a  stress  on  the  Christum  article  of  Jus- 
tihcation,  and  wonder  that  any  persons  should  ever 
be  at  a  loss  to  discover  tiie  w  ay  of  obtaining  true 
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peace  of  conscience ;  it  may  be  useful  tonards  satis- 
tying  his  scruj)les,  to  remind  such  a  character  of  a  , 
fotuTH  marii  of  corruption,  which  mucii  prevailed 
in  the  times  previous  to  tlie  lleformatlun.  This  is, 
tlje  firedoini nance  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in 
Europe  at  that  period,  a  philosopljy,  w  liich  knew 
nothing  of  original  sin  and  native  depravity,  M-hich 
allowed  nothing  to  be  criminal  but  certain  external 
Hagitious  actions,  and  which  was  unacquoijitcd  >\ith 
the  idea  of  any  righteousness  of  grace,  imputed  to 
a  siiuier.  How  many  in  tliis  ag;?,  who  neither  know 
nor  value  Aristotle,  do  yet  altogether  follow  his  self- 
righteous  notions  of  religion!  These  are  congenial 
to  our  fallen  nature,  and  ai'e  inc»j)able,  while  diey 
prevail  in  the  mmd,  of  administering  any  cure  to 
papal  bondage,  except  that  whioii  isvvorse  than  the 
disease  itself  'i'hey  temi  to  lead  men  into  the  deptiis 
of  Atheistic  profaneiiess.  But  tlie  person,  whom 
Ciod  raised  up  jiarticularly  at  this  time  tf)  instruct 
an  ignorant  world,  was  most  remarkably  eminent 
for  self-knowledge.  Only  characters  ot  this  sort 
are  qualified  to  inform  mankind  in  subjects  of  tlie 
last  inipoitance  towards  the  attainment  of  their  eter- 
nal happiness.  Lutlier  knew  himself;  and  he  knew 
also  the  scriptural  gi'ounds  on  which  he  stood  in  his 
controversies  witli  tlie  ecclesiastical  rulers.  His  zeal 
wa.s  disinterested,  his  courage  undaunted.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  had  once  erected  the  stamlard  of 
Trutli,  he  continued  to  uphold  it  with  an  uncon- 
querable intrejjidity,  ^vhich  merits  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
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THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE   CONTROVERSY' 
CONCERNING    INDULGENCES. 

Jtope  Alexander  vi.  the  most  flagitious  of  men, 
died  in  tlie  year  1 503.  After  tlie  short  interval  of 
tlie  dominion  of  Pius  in.  who  ruled  the  church  less 
than  ayear,  Julius  11.  was  elected  pontiff.  Acircum- 
stance  attended  tliis  election,  which  {leserves  to  be 
recorded  *  as  a  memorable  indication  of  those  times. 
The  cai'dinals  agreed  upon  oath  before  the  election, 
and  obliged  the  new  pontiff  alter  his  election  to  take 
the  same  oath,  that  a  general  council  should  be 
called  within  twoyeais,  to  reform  the  church.  The 
effect  of  tliis  measure,  which  so  strongly  im[)iied  tlie 
consent  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  necessity  of  a 
refonnation,  was  the  council  of  Pisa.  But  nothing 
good  was  to  be  expected  from  Julius,  a  man,  in  the 
language  of  worldly  greatness,  renowned  for  military 
ambition.  Uy  his  intrigues  the  council  of  Pisa  was 
dissolved,  and  Julius  died  in  1 5 1 3,  after  he  had  filled 
the  Christian  w  orld  with  blood  and  confusion  by  his 
violence  and  rapacity. 

Leo  X.  t  succeeded,  a  man  famous  for  the  en- 
couragement of  letters  and  the  fine  arts;  and  de- 
servedly celebrated  among  tlie  patrons  of  learned 

•  Setkendorf,  Vol.  I.  p.  j. 

+  This  prelate,  llie  son  ot  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  or- 
dained at  tile  age  of  seven  years,  made  an  abbot  liefore  lie  was 
eight  years  old,  mid  at  the  age  of  lliirleen  became  a  cardinal ! 
Such  was  the  influence  of  his  father  in  the  court  of  Rome ! 
Lorenzo,  in  a  prudential  It'ttcr  tohis  son,  tells  him,  that  be  had 
beard  with  pleasure  of  his  attention  to  conimimion  and  con- 
fession ;  and  that  there  was  iio  better  w:iy  for  him  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  heaven,  than  by  habituating  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties.  Roscoe's  life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
— Lorenzo  appears  to  have  kjiowti  the  art  of  rising  in  ihjs 
»»^'',  » etter  than  the  narrow  road  to  eterntil  life. 
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men.     But  historical  veracity  can  scarcely  admit 
any  fiutlier  encomitim  on  his  character.     He  w  as  a 
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Florentine  of  the  illustrious  house  of  tlie  Medici,  ciuracicr 
and  inherited  the  elegant  ta.ste  and  inuniHcent  spirit 
of  that  family.  He  was  elected  po[)e  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Though  refined  and  hu- 
manized by  his  love  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  ex- 
tremely abhorrent  from  tlie  savage  manners  of  Alex- 
ander and  of  Julius,  he  possessed  otlier  qualities,  no 
less  inconsistent  than  theii^s  \\  itli  tlie  character  of  a 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Clirist.  An  excessive  mag- 
nificence, a  voluptuous  indolence,  and  above  all,  a 
total  want  of  religious  principle,  rendered  him  per- 
haps more  strikingly  void  of  every  sacerdotal  quali- 
fication tlian  any  pontiffs  before  him.  He  has  been 
accused  of  open  intidelity;  but  the  proofs  ar^*  said 
to  be  only  negative;  certainly,  however,  he  at  no  time 
took  the  least  pains  to  discover  to  mankind,  tliat  he 
had  a  sincere  reverence  for  religion.  It  was  during 
tlie  pontificate  of  this  man,  tliat  Providence  gave  the 
severest  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy, which  it  had  ever  received  since  tlie  days  of 
Gregory  ii. 

Botii  before  his  exaltation  and  after  it,  he  opposed 
with  dexterity  and  success  the  laudable  attempts  after 
a  reformation,  which  have  been  mentioned.  A  coun- 
cil called  by  tliis  pope,  and  held  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  w  as  directed  under  his  auspices  against  the 
determinations  of  the  council  of  Pisa.  Afterwards, 
in  the  year  1 5 1 7,  the  university  of  Paris,  renowned 
at  tliat  time  through  Europe  for  learning  and  know- 
ledge, appealeil  from  its  decisions  to  a  future  general 
council.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  these  tiansactions.  They  are  here  briefly  men- 
tioned in  a  general  w  ay,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  common  sense  and  the  voice  of  natural  con- 
^K  science  had  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  a  reformation, 
^"  thougJi  men  knew  not  the  principles  on  which  it  ought 
I        to  proceed.     The  greatest  personages  of  the  times 
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CHAP,  had  delivered  their  sentiments  to  tiic  same  effect- 
^'  The  existence  of  tlje  distemper  was  admitted.  Tiie 
tnie  remedy  was  unknown;  that  was  to  be  drawn 
only  iVom  tlie  word  of  God;  and  almost  all  parties 
were  equally  ignorant  ot  the  contentis  of  tlic  sacred 
volumes.  In  this  same  year,  however,  the  spirit  of 
Luther  was  raiso<i  up,  to  instruct  Uie  i  t,  to 

rouse  the  neghgenl,  and  to  oppose  Xlw  ilous 

practices  of  interested  ami  ambitions  ecclesiastical 
rulers. 

No  reformer  had  ever  an  opportunity  more  fa- 
vourable to  his  designs.  Such  \\a.s  tlie  temerity  of 
the  ev'  *  'iorarchy,  tiiat  they  miijht  .seem  even  to 
have  I  ,  iv  artorded  to  their  opponents  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  beginning  of  a  contest,  or  rather  to 
have  been  ])ro\  idenlially  infatuated.  Leo  X.  after 
he  liail  presided  almost  hve  years,  having  reduced 
himself  to  straits  by  his  prodigal  expences  of  various 
kinds,  and  being  desirous  to  complete  the  erection 
of  Sl  Peter's  churcii,  begim  at  Koine  by  his  pre- 
^le  of  In-  decessor  Julius  11.  alter  iiis  example  hail  recourse  to 
dnijjfuces.  the  Sale  of  indulgences,  tlie  geiicTtd  nature  f)f  which 
Maunbourg  describes  much  in  the  same  nianner  as 
Iiae  been  done  in  tlie  foregoing  chapter*.  These  lie 
published  tiiroughout  the  Christian  world,  granting 
freely  to  all,  whu  would  pay  money  for  the  buihliiig 
of  St.  Peter's  churcii,  the  licence  of  eating  e;^  and 
cheese  in  the  time  of  Lent.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
ridiculous  circumstances  wliich  attended  Leo's  in- 
dulgences, and  it  is  gravely  related  by  the  papal 
historians.  The  promulgation  of  these  indulgences 
in  Germany,  was  committed  to  a  prelate,  the  brother 

•  Seckend.  p.  8.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  this  incom- 
parable auihoi-,  Seckendorf,  gives  us  all  along  the  very  \¥ord» 
of  hiK  ODtagODist,  whence  the  papal  as  well  as  the  prote&tant 
m&terittls  are  continually  held  up  to  view. 

Even  Du  Pin  allows,  that  Leo  was  naturally  proud  sod 
lofty ;  and  be  confesses,  that  the  erection  of  St.  Pettr'i 
chuich  wtis  the  occasion  of  that  pope's  having  recourse  to 
the  3ule  of  iudulgences.    Book  11.  Chap.  1. 
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of  tlie  elector  of  Brandenburg.  His  name  was  Al- 
bert, a  man  who  at  that  vei^  time  held  two  archl)i- 
shoprits,  namely,  those  of  ^lentz and  of  Magdcbiu'g,  *  ' 
ajid  v\ho  himself  received  immeiwe  profits  from  tlie 
sale.  Albert  delegated  tlie  oflSce  to  John  Tetzel,  a 
Dominican  inquisitor,  well  qualified  for  an  eniploy- 
ujent  of  thid  kind.  He  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  character 
monk,  of  uncommon  impudence,  and  had  already  of  Teiwi. 
dibtingui.shed  himself  in  a  similar  transaction.  He 
had  proclaimed  indulgences  in  support  of  the  war 
against  the  Muscovites,  and  by  tliat  means  had  much 
enriched  tlie  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  underUiken 
tliat  war.  "  This  frontless  monk,"  says  a  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  historian*  "  executed  this  iniquitous 
comuiission  not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  inde- 
cency, and  fraud,  but  even  cairied  his  impiety  so  far 
as  to  derogate  from  tlie  all-sufiicient  power  and  in- 
fluence (jf  the  merits  of  Christ."  jNIyconius  assures 
us,  that  lie  himself  heard  Tetzel  decJaim  witli  incre- 
dible eiirontery  concerning  tlie  unHmited  po«  er  of 
tlie  pope  and  the  efl.cacy  of  indulgences.  The  peo- 
ple belicvetl,  that  the  moment  any  person  had  paid 
tJie  money  for  the  uidulgence,  he  became  certain  of 
Ills  salvation,  and  that  the  souls,  for  whom  the  indul- 
gences were  bought,  \\cro  instantly  released  out  of 
^urgatoiy.  So  Maimbourg allow » ;  an<l  if  tJie  peo- 
ple really  believed  the  cuneiit  doctrine  of  the  times, 
and  looked  on  the  preachers  of  indulgences  as  men 
worthy  of  credit,  they  must  have  beUeved  so.  We 
liave  formerly  seen  popes  themselves  to  hold  this 
confident  language.  John  Tetzel  boa.sted,  that  he 
Iiad  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  his  indulgences, 
than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Christianity  by  his 
preaching.  He  assureil  the  purchasers  of  them,  that 
tJieir  crimes,  however  enormous,  would  be  forgiven  ; 
whence  it  became  almost  needless  for  him  to  bid 
\^va  dismiss  all  feais  concerning  their  salvation,. 
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For  remission  of  sins  being  fully  obtained,  what' 
doubt  could  there  be  of  salvation  ?     In  the  usual 
fonn  of  absolution,  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
said,  "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy 
upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his 
most  holy  passion  I    And  I,  by  his  autliority,  that  of 
his  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy 
pope  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these  parts, 
do  absolve  thee,  first,  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures 
in  wliatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred ;  and^^ 
then  from  all  tliy  sins,  ti^ansgressions,  and  excesses,^^ 
how  enormous  soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such 
as  are  reserved  for  tlie  cognizance  of  tlie  holy  see : 
and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend,  I 
remit  to  thee  all  the  punishment  which  thou  de- 
servest  in  purgatory  on  their  account;  and  I  restor 
thee  to  tlie  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  to  the 
unity  of  tlie  faitliful,  and  to  tliat  innocence  and  pu^ 
rity  w  hich  thou  possessed  at  baptism ;  so  that  M-hen 
thou  diest,  the  gates  of  j)unishment  shall  be  shut,  and 
the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  delight  shall  lie  opened ; 
and  if  thou  shalt  not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall 
remain  in  full  force  when  tliou  art  at  the  point 
deatli.     In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Sot 
and  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost*." — Such  was  the  style  ii 
which  these  formulas  were  wTitten.  It  is  impertinent 
to  blame  the  abuses  committed  by  the  officials ;  it  i 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  these  formulas  were  without 
papal  autliority;  neither  has  anything  of  thatkint^ 
ever  been  asserted.     In  regard  to  the  effect  of  inJj 
dulgences  in  delivering  persons  from  the  suppose 
torments  of  purgatory,  tlie  gross  declarations  of  Tet- 
zel  in  public  are  well  known :  "  The  moment  th«" 
money  tinkles  in  tlie  chest,  your  father's  soul  mount 
up  out  of  purgatory."     It  does  not  appear,  that  the 
rulers  of  the  hierarchy  ever  found  the  least  faultl 
with  Tetzel  as  exceeding  his  commission,  till  an  op- 
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position  was  openly  made  to  the  practice  of  indul- 
gences. Whence  it  is  evident,  tliat  tlie  protestants 
have  not  unjustly  censured  the  corruptions  of  the 
court  of  Rome  in  this  respect.  Leo  is  declared  to 
liave  granted,  innnediately  and  without  hesitation  *, 
the  profits  of  the  iudulgcnces  collected  in  Saxony 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  as  far  as  tlie  Baltic, 
to  his  sister,  tlie  wife  of  prince  Cibus,  by  way  of  gra- 
titude for  personal  favours  « hich  he  had  received 
from  the  family  of  tlie  Cibi.  The  indulgences  were 
fanned  to  tlie  best  bidders,  and  the  undertakers  em- 
ployed such  deputies  to  cairy  on  the  traffic,  as  they 
thought  most  likely  to  promote  their  lucrative  views. 
The  inferior  officers  coiv^erned  in  this  commerce 
were  daily  seen  i'  in  public  houses,  enjoying  them- 
selves in  riot  and  voluptuousness:  In  fine,  whatever 
the  greatest  (?nciny  of  popery  could  have  wished, 
was  at  tliat  time  exhibited  with  the  most  undisguised 
impudence  and  temerity,  as  ii"  on  purpose  to  render 
that  w  icked  ecclesiastical  system  iufaiuous  before  all 
mankind. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  concerning  Tetzel,  tlie  audacious  ven- 
der of  the  papal  indulgences. 

When  tlie  emperor  Alaximilian  was  at  Inspruck, 
he  was  so  offended  at  tlie  wickedness  and  impudence 
of  Tetzel,  who  had  been  con\  icted  of  adultery,  that 
he  condemned  him  to  deatli,  and  had  intended  to 
have  him  seized  and  put  into  a  bag,  and  flimg  into 
the  river  CEnoponte ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
solicitations  of  Frederic  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  w  ho, 
fortunately  for  Tetzel,  happened  to  be  there  at  tlie 
time  J. 

Burnet  informs  us,  tliat  the  scandalous  sale  of 
pardons  and  indulgences  had  by  no  means  so  com- 
pletely ceased  in  p<»pish  countries  as  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted.    He  says,  that  in  Spain  and  Por- 
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.j, >.... J  —  commissary,  who  ma- 
nages the  sale  with  the  most  infamous  circumstances 
imaginable.  In  Spain,  the  king,  by  an  agreement 
with  the  pope,  has  the  profits.  In  Portugal,  the  king 
and  the  pope  go  shares. 

"  In  tiie  year  1 700  the  privateers  of  Bristol  took 
a  galleon,  in  which  they  found  five  lumdred  bales  of 
bulls"  for  indulgences.  ..."  and  sixteen  reams  were 
in  a  bale.  So  that  they  reckon  the  whole  came  to 
3,840,000.  These  bulls  are  imposed  on  the  people, 
and  sold,  the  lowest  at  three  ryals,  a  little  more  than 
twenty-jience,  but  to  some  at  about  eleven  pounds 
of  our  money. . . .  i  All  are  obliged  to  buy  them  in 
Lent."  'i'he  atithor  udfis,  '•  Besides  the  account 
given  of  tJiis  in  the  cruising  voyage,  I  have  a  parti- 
tular  attestation  of  it  by  Captain  Dampier*." 

Protestants  in  om-  times  are  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  evils  from  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
a  great  part  of  Europe  has  been  delivered,  by  the 
rational,  animated,  and  persevering  exertions  of 
Luther,  his  associates,  and  otlier  early  reformers. 

Indulgences  were  granted  also  underthe  pontificate 
of  LeoX.  on  many  particular  occasions.  The 
consecrated  Host  had  been  lost  at  the  parish  church 
at  Schiniedeberg  in  the  diocese  of  Misnia :  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  pastor  had  excommunicated 
the  deacon  and  tlie  jrortcr  of  the  church.  These 
men,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  times  had  made 
culprits,  had  however  recourse  to  the  generosity  of 
Tetzel,  who  was  in  the  neighbom'hood,  and  who 
furnished  them  \\ith  a  diploma  of  absolution  f.  The 
prices  of  these  indulgences  were  accommcxlated  to 
the  various  circumstances  of  petitionei's ;  and  thus 
a  plan  was  formed  and  wa.s  successfully  carrying 
into  execution,  which  would  infallibly  lay  all  orders 
of  men  under  contribution.  The  prodigious  sale 
©f  indulgences  evinces  both  the  profound  ignorance 


•  Vol.  m.  Introd.  p.  xx. 
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LoF  the  age.  und  ulso  tJie  power  of  superstitious  fears, 
witli  which  the  consciences  of  men  Mere  then  dis- 
tressed.    This  lio^ever  was  the  very  situation  of 
iiings,  wliidi  opened  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
[the  Gospel.     But  w  ho  was  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
[in  its  native  Ijcautv-  and  simplicity?    To  give  a  sa- 
[tisfuctoi'y  answer  to  this  (juestion  was  no  easy  mat- 
Lter.     The  princes,  the  bishops,  and  the  learned  men 
|ofthetinies,saw  ail  this  scandalous  traflic  respecting 
I  the  pardon  of  sins;  btit  none  was  found  who  pos- 
sessed the  Ivnowledge,  the  courage,  and  tlie  honesty, 
necessary  to  detect  the  fraud,  and  to  lay  open  t(» 
mankind  tiie  true  doctrine  of  salvation  hy  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  througli  Jesus  Christ.     But  at  length  an 
obscure  pastor  appeared,  who  alone  and  without 
help,  began  to  erect  the  standard  of  soimd  religion. 
No  man  who  believes  that,  "  The   preparation  of 
the  heart  is  fi'om  the  Lord,"'  will  doubt  m  hether 
Martin  Luther,  in  this  great  undeitaking,  was  movecf 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.     This  extraordinary  person, 
at  that  time  an  Augustine  monk,  was  professor  or 
lecturer  of  the  university  of  ^\'ittembcrg  in  Saxony. 
That  Academy  was  at  once  a  college  of  students  and 
a  society  of  njonks.     Frederic  tlie  Wise,  elector  of 
Saxony,  ardently  desirous    of  promoting  literary 
knowledge,  had  added  the  former  character  to  the 
latter,  and  always  showed  a  steady  regard  to  Luther, 
on  account  of  his  skill  and  industi^  in  advancing  the 
reputation  of  that  infant  seminary  of  kno\\ledge, 
which  then  was  very  low  and  abject  both  in  its  re- 
venues and  its  exterior  appearance.  Luther  preach- 
ed also  from  time  to  time,  and  heard  confessions  *. 
In  the  memorable  year  1517,  it  happened,  that  cer- 
tain persons,  repeating  their  confessions  before  him, 
and  ouTiing  themselves  to  be  atrocious  offenders,  yet 
refused  to  comply  with  the  penances  which  he  en- 
jCHoed  them,  because  they  said  they  were  possessed 
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of  diplomas  of  indulgences.  Luther  was  struck  with 
tlie  evident  absurdity  of  such  cunduct,  and  ventured 
to  refuse  them  absolution.    The  persons  thus  reject- 
ed, complainetl  loudly  to  Tetzel,  who  was  prcachino^ 
in  a  town  at  no  great  d^tance.    Th«  Duminitan  in- 
quisitor had  not  been  accustomed  to  contradiction. 
He  stormed  and  frowned,  and  menaced  every  one 
who  dared  to  opjiose  him ;  and  sometimes  he  order- 
ed a  pile  of  \>ood  to  be  constructed  and  set  on  fir 
for  the  purpose  a{  striking  terror  into  the  minds  oi 
heretics.     Lutlier  was  at  that  time  only  tiiirty-four^ 
years  old,  vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body,  fresh 
from  tlie  schools,  and  fervent  in  tlic  Scriptures.     lie 
saw  crowds  flock  to  W'itteniberg  and  tlie  neighbour- 
ing towns  to  purchase  indulgences,  and  having  no 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  traffic,  yet  sensible  of_ 
tlie  obvious  evils  witlj  whicli  it  must  be  attended,  lioj 
began  to  signify,  in  a  gentle  manner,  from  the  pulpit 
that  tne  peujile  might  lie  better  employed  than  in 
running  from  place  to  place  to  procure  indul- 
C£NC£S. .  So  cautiously  did  this  great  man  begin  a 
work,  the  consequence  of  which  he  then  so  little  tore-, 
saw.     lie  did  iwt  so  much  ivs  know  at  that  tim^j 
who  were  the  receivers  of  the  money.     In  proof  of 
tills,  we  find  he  wrote   to  Albert,  archbishop  of] 
Mentz,  M  ho,  he  understood,  had  appointed  1  etzel  tai 
this  employment,  but  witli  whose  personal  •  concer 
in  the  gains  he  was  then  unacquainted,  intreating. 
him  to  withdraw  tlie  licence  of  Tetzel,  and  express-] 
ing  his  fears  of  the  evils  which  would  attend  the) 
sale  of  indulgences.     He  sent  him  likewise  certaiaj 
theses,  which  he  had  drawn  uj)  in  the  form  of  queries, 
concerning  tliis  subject.    He  expressed  Jiimself  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  modesty.     In  fact,  he  saw 
enough  to  alann  a  tender  conscience,  but  he  knew 
not  well  where  to  fix  the  blame.    He  was  not,  as  yet, 
fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  either  as  to  tlie  extent 
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cause.     In  tins  state  ol  doubt  and  anxiety,  lie  wrote 

alM)  to  other  bi.siiops,  and  particularly  to  his  own 

,  diocesan  the  bisljop  of  Brandenburg*',  with  whom 

I  he  was  a  partiruhir  favourite. 

Nothiu]^  can  be  more  orderly,  candid,  and  open, 
(tlian  this  conduct  of  our  reformer  I".  Zeal  mid  cha- 
Irity  were  here  united  with  the  most  perfect  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Tho  bishop  of  Branden- 
burg reverenced  tlie  inte^'ity  of  Luther,  while  he 
was  aware  of  tiie  tlangerous  ground  on  which  he 
was  advancing.  "  You  will  oppose  tlie  church,"  he 
replied,  "  you  cannot  think  in  what  troubles  you  will 
iiivolve  yourself;  you  had  uiuch  better  be  still  and 
quiet."  Ihis  was  not  a  language  calculated  to  repress 
the  Jii'in  and  intre|)id  spirit  of  the  Saxon  monk ;  fop, 
tJiough  by  no  means  &s  yet  a  competent  master  of 
the  points  in  debate,  he  saw  they  wei^e  of  too  gi'eat 
magnitude  lor  a  conscientious  pastor  to  pass  them 
by  unnoticed ;  He  knew  tcx)  the  manners  of  lower 
life,  and  could  judge,  far  better  tljan  the  bishops  in 
general  could  do,  of  the  mischievous  consequences 
'  Mhich  were  to  be  apprehended.  With  deliberate 
[eteailiness  he  ventured  therefore  to  persevere;  and 
having  ti'ied  in  vain  to  procure  the  concuirence  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  published  his  tlieses, 
ninety-five  in  ninnber ;  and  in  liiteen  days  they  were 
spread  tliroughout  (iermany.     Their  elTect  on  the 
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t  Du  I'in.  ill  conjiinrtion  with  all  the  Rrttnan  catholic  wri- 
I  lers,  assfitb  that  Luther's  zi-al  for  Hie  inteicsi  of  his  own  or- 
der, led  him  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  indulgencos.    'I'Jie  best 
I  irfulation  of  this  calumny  is  to  be  derived  from  a  f:iir  stiite- 
(inent  of  facts.     It  has  been  siiid  likc\visi>,  that  Sluupitius,  the 
^  Vicar-peneral  of  Luther's  ordi:r  of  monkf,  and  that  the  elec- 
I  lor  of  .^axoiiy,  stiiuuluted  Luther  to  coinmencc  his  opposition. 
I  But  there  ib  ua  where  to  be  found  the  sniullesl  proof  of  these 
»<'ierti<ms.     The  hive  of  truth  itself  appears  from  his  whole 
conduct  to  have  iiirtuenced  his  measures,  and  the  s^lory  needs 
only  to  be  fairly  told,  in  ordtr  to  convuice  any  cuuiLd  peraoa 
that  this  was  the  caee. 
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niinds  of  men  \\as  rapid  and  {X)\\erl'ul,  though  Tet- 
zel,  by  threats,  liad  silenced  some  |>aitors  w  ho  had 
laiiitly  opposed  hiui,  and  though  bishops  and  doc- 
tors, tlu'ougli  fear  of  the  flames,  remained  perfectly 
silent. 

"  Thus,"  says  Luther,  for  much  of  the  foregomg 
account  is  taken  from  his  own  words,  "  I  was  com- 
mended as  an  excellent  doctor,  who,  alone  had  the 
spiint  to  attempt  so  great  an  undertaking ;  but  llie 
fume  which  1  had  acquired  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  my  mind ;  because  I  had  then  some  doubts 
concerning  the  nature  of  indulgences,  and  because 
I  feared  tliat  the  task  was  beyond  my  powers  and 
capacity*." 

l^ut  the  real  motives  of  Luther  will  he  discovered 
in  the  surest  manner  by  a  brief  review  of  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  the  man,  previous  to  his  open 
declarations  respecting  indulgences.  This  Saxon 
reformer  was  born  in  the  year  1483  at  Isleben.  a 
town  belonging  to  the  county  of  Alanstield.  His 
father  wrouglit  in  the  mines  of  Mansfield,  which 
were  at  that  time  very  famous;  and,  after  the  birth 
of  his  son  Martin  Luther,  removed  to  that  town, 
became  a  proprietor  in  the  mines,  discharged  public 
offices  there,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  men  for  his 
iiitegiity.  He  gave  a  very  hberal  education  to  Mar- 
tin, who  was  remarkable  for  dutiful  ati'ection  to  his 
parents  in  general,  though  in  one  instance,  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  he  was  led  aw  ay  by  the  super- 
stition of  tlie  times,  so  as  to  olVepd  his  fatlier  ex- 
ceedingly. After  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in 
his  studies  at  Magdeburg,  Ei.~.enach,  and  Krfurt,  he 
commenced  master  of  arts  in  the  miiversity  of  Er- 
furt, at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  havuig  now  fmished 
his  course  of  philosophy,  he  began  to  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  science  of  the  civil  law,  and  is  said  to 
have  intended  to  advance  himself  by  pleading  at  tlie 
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af  cident*.  As  he  uas  v,  ulkin"  in  the  fields  v 
of  his  most  intimate  friend?,  his  companion  was  sud- 
detdy  killed  hy  lightning;  find  Liitiicr  himself  was 
so  territied,  partly  by  this  event,  and  partly  by  the 
horrid  noise  of  the  thunder,  that  while  his  mind  was 
in  the  \itmost  consternation,  he  formed  the  sudden 
J'esolution  ui'  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  motiastery  at  Erfurt.  His 
fallier,  a  man  of  plain,  hut  sound  understanding, 
strongly  remonstrated.  The  son  as  strongly  pleaded 
«hat  he  considered  as  a  terrible  call  from  heaven,  td 
take  upon  himself  the  monastic  vow.  "  Take^ire," 
rephed  the  fatlier,  "  that  you  are  not  ensnared  by  a 
delusion  of  the  devil."  Bitt  the  mind  of  Maitin  was 
determined ;  and  filial  disfA)edience,  in  such  a  case, 
was  looked  on  as  a  virtue.  To  the  great  jn-ief  and 
mortification  of  his  father,  he  entered  the  monastei-y 
in  the  year  i/jo.^. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  lie  owns,  that  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  monastic  life  he  was  constantly  sad 
and  dejected  t;  and  lieing  unable  to  give  pf-ace  t6 
his  mind,  he  at  length  oj)ened  his  griefs  to  Johrt 
Staupitius,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  monks  itt 
Germany,  a  man  hi^'hly  esteemed  by  Frederic  th^ 
Wise,  and  consulted  by  him  particularly  in  things 
which  concerned  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
Staupitius  himself  appears  to  hav-e  had  ?ome  serious 
views  of  religion,  and  a  degree  of  knowledge  at  that 
time  very  uncommon.  After  Luther  had  explained 
to  him  the  uneasy  thoughts  with  which  he  was  bur- 
dened, "You  do  not  know,  said  he,  how  useful  and  ne- 
cessary this  trial  may  be  to  you ;  God  does  not  tlluS 
exercise  you  fornothing;  you  ^\-iil  one  day  see  that  he 
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will  enijiloy  you  as  his  servant  for  great  purpoees." 
The  event  gave  ample  honour  to  the  sagacity  ol  Stau- 
pitius,  anil  it  is  very  fcvidcnt,  tljatadeepaiid  solid  con- 
viction ot  sin,  leailingthe  mind  to  the  search  ot  Scrip- 
ture truth,  and  the  investigation  of  the  way  of  j^eace, 
was  tlje  main  sj)ring  of  Lutlier'swholeatter-conduct; 
and  indeed  this  view  of  our  reformers  slate  of  mind 
furnishes  the  only  key  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  real 
motives,  by  which  he  was  influenced  in  his  public 
transactions.  Rash  and  prejudiced  writers,  of  tlie 
popish  persuasion,  choose  to  represent  him  as  having 
been  under  llie  dominion  of  avarice  or  ambition ;  but 
till  they  can  produce  some  proofs  beyond  their  own 
suspicitm.'i  or  bare  aflinnations,  all  such  slandcrou.s 
accusation  must  fall  to  the  ground.  In  tiuth,  no 
man  was  ever  more  free  from  avarice  and  ambition ; 
the  fear  of  God  predomiiiated  to  a  vei^y  high  degree 
uiLuthcrsmind;  and  a  nice  sensibility  of  conscience, 
attended  with  an  uncommon  insight  into  the  depth  of 
our  natural  depravity,  allowed  him  no  rest.  As 
yet  he  understood  not  the  Scriptures;  nor  felt  tliat 
peace  of  (iod  which  passetli  understanding.  He  had 
txx)  much  light  to  sit  down  in  slothful  content  and  in- 
difl'erencc,  anil  too  little  to  discern  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  C»osj)cl,  and  apply  its  healing  promises  to  deep 
convictions  of  sin  and  misery.  He  remained  for 
above  u  year  not  only  in  constant  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, but  in  perpetual  dread  and  alarm.  7VII  these 
things  arc  abundantly  evident,  and  beyoiul  all 
fOJitradiction,  to  tliose  who  aie  acquainted  witli  his 
writings. 

In  Uic  second  year  after  Liitlior  had  entered  into  ■ 
the  monastery,  he  accidentiUly  met  witli  a  Latin  Bible 
in  the  library.  It  proved  to  liim  a  treasure.  Then 
he  first  disi'ov  ered,  tliat  there  were  more  scripture- 
passages  extant  than  those  which  were  read  to  the 
people :  for  the  Scriptures  were  at  that  time  very 
little  known  in  the  world.  In  reading  the  word  of 
pod  witli  prayer,  his  understanding  w  as  gradually 
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enlightened,  and  he  found  some  beams  of  evangelical 
coiiifoit  to  tlart  into  his  soul.  The  same  year  lie  was 
refreshed  in  his  sickness  by  the  discourse  of  an  old 
monk,  who  showed  him  that  remission  of  sins  was  to 
be  apprehended  by  faith  alone,  and  refeiTcd  him  to  a 
passage  in  I'eniMrd's  sermon  on  the  annunciation,' 
where  the  same  doctrine  was  taught.  With  incre- 
dible ardour  he  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  books  of  Augustine.  He 
was  at  length  rcirarded  as  the  most  ingenious  and 
learned  man  of  his  order  in  Ciennany.  Hut  the 
soul  of  Luther  was  constantly  panting  for  somcthinj; 
vei-y  ditTerc'Ut  from  secular  glory. 

He  was  ordained  in  t^ie  year  1507,  and  in  the  Lotherwa* 
nest  year  was  called  to  the  professorsliip  at  Wit-  °"'"'"''' 
temberg  by  Staupitius,  where  a  theatre  was  opened 
for  the  display  of  his  talents  botli  as  a  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy and  as  a  popular  preacher.  He  excelled  in 
both  ca]>acities.  Elof|uenl  by  nature,  and  powerful 
in  moving  the  affections,  acquainted  also  in  a  very 
uncommon  manner  with  the  elegancies  and  energy 
of  his  native  tongue,  he  became  the  wonder  of  his 
age.  These  things  are  allo\\  cd  very  liberally  by  hia 
enemies*;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  ex- 
ercises of  his  own  mind,  by  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  llolySi)irit,  he  was  led  more  and  more 
into  Christian  truth,  would  naturally  add  a  strength 
to  his  oratory,  luv.ittainaljle  by  those  who  speak  not 
from  the  heart.  Martin  Polichius,  a  doctor  of  law 
and  medicine,  exclaimed,  "This  monk  will  confound 
all  the  doctors, « ill  exhibit  new  doctrine,  and  reform 
tlie  whole  Roman  church ;  for  he  is  intent  on  reading 
tlie  writings  of  thef>rophets  and  apostles,  and  he  de- 
pends on  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ;  this,  neitlier  the 
Philosophers  iu)r  the  Sophists  can  suljvert."  He, 
who  spake  thus,  was  himself  looked  on  as  a  prodigy 
of  wisdom;  and,  I  suppose,  a  degree  of  cliscenmient, 
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less  tlian  his,  might  liave  sliown  an  attentiveobserver, 
tluit  tlie  didactic  plan  of  Luther  was  tliat  of  an 
original  Uiinkcr,  wlio  was  not  likely  to  c6nfme  him- 
self to  the  beaten  track,  hut  to  produce  something 
new  to  mankind.  Melancthon's  coivcise  account 
entirely  agrees  with  this  statement:  "  Polichius," 
says  he,  "  often  declared,  that  there  \va.s  a  strength 
of  intellect  in  this  maji,  a\  hich  he  plainly  foresaw 
would  groduce  a  revolution  in  the  popular  and  scho* 
lastic  rehgion  of  tlie  linjcs."  Nor  docs  it  seem  at 
all  improhable,  tliat  if  Luther  had  followed  merely 
the  dictates  of  his  own  adventurous  genius,  he  might 
have  been  the  inventor  of  some  novel  theological 
schemes  and  doctrines.  Hut  all  tendency  to  fanciful 
excursions  in  the  important  concerns  ofreli^on,was 
effectually  restrained  and  chastised  in  the  mind  of 
our  reformer,  by  his  profound  reverence  for  tiie  w  rit- 
ten  word ;  moreover,  from  his  first  entrance  into  tlic 
monaster)',  he  appears  to  have  been  taught  of  God, 
and  to  have  lieen  led  more  and  more  into  such  dis- 
covciies  of  native  depravity,  as  render  a  man  low  in 
his  ow  n  eyes,  and  dispose  him  to  receive  Uic  genuine 
Gosf)el  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1510,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  some 
business,  w  hich  related  to  his  o«  n  monastery ;  and 
this  he  discharged  w  itli  so  much  ability  and  success, 
tliat  on  his  return  he  was  compelled  by  the  vicar- 
general  to  assume  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
He  writes,  that  he  did  tliis  ^vith  great  reluctance,  and 
-entirely  from  obedience  to  his  superiors.  It  is  easy 
indeed  for  a  man  to  say  this ;  but,  fi-om  the  mouth  of 
Luther  it  is  ^vith  me  decisive  of  its  truth.  For  veracity 
and  integrity  do  evidently  appear  to  have  remarkably 
entered  into  the  character  of  tliis  reformer,  as  indeed 
these  virtues  are  always  to  be  eminently  found  iii 
t|^ose,  who  liave  had  tlie  most  genuine  experience  of 
Christianity.  The  expcnces  attending  this  high  de-^ 
gree  were  defrayed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  wIk> 
always  admired  LuUier,  and  was  perfectly  convinced 
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of  tlie  profundity  of  his  Icarniiis;  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  views  in  religion.  While  he  iiad  been  at  Rome, 
lie  had  discovered  something  of  the  sinj^ilarity  of  his 
character,  wiiich  had  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie 
Italian  priests.  Tlie  external  rites  of  religion,  which 
to  thcni  were  matter  of  [Kilitical  formality,  with  him 
were  serious  exercises.  \V'hile  they  hurried  over 
tlteir  exercises  of  the  mass,  he  performed  iiis  with  a 
solemnity  and  devotion  which  excited  tlieir  ridicule, 
and  tliey  bad  him  to  repeat  them  with  more  rapidity. 
A  thoughtful  mind  like  his,  could  not  conceive  that 
religions  employments  shouki  be  discharged  with 
levity,  and  he  returned  to  his  momxstei-y  more  fully 
convinced  than  ever,  that  Rome  was  not  the  scene, 
in  which  a  serious  pastor  could  properly  learn  the 
rudiments  of  religion.  He  studied  and  taught  the 
Scriptures  with  increasing  ardour  and  alacrity,  and 
after  he  had  been  created  doctor,  in  the  year  1512, 
he  exjKiunded  the  Psalms  and  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  audience.  He 
studied  the  Hebrew  and  the  Cireek  languages,  and 
highly  valued  the  philohjgical  labours  of  the  famous 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  renpwned  reviver  of 
classical  literature;  and  while  he  concurred  with  that 
great  man  in  his  contempt  of  monastic  trifles,  he  was 
intensely  studious  to  learn  better  and  more  scriptural 
notions  of  God  and  his  attril)utes,  than  those  which 
Erasmus  so  ingeniously  satirized.  To  build  was, 
however,  found  much  more  arduous,  as  it  is  certainly 
a  far  more  important  work,  than  to  pull  down ;  and 
from  the  time  that  Luther  was  created  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  he  conscientiously  devoted  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  sacred  office.  Already  he  was  suspect- 
^_  ed  of  hei'esy,  because  of  his  dislike  of  the  scholastic 
^1  doctrines;  and  he  was  induced,  both  from  thenatu- 
t  ral  soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  from  tlie 

^B  spiritual  exercises  of  his  own  heart,  to  reject  th^ 
^P  Aristotelian  corruptions  of  theology,  and  to  study  the 
r        genume  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
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In  1516,  lie  thus  wrote  to  a  friend*:  "  I  desire 
to  know  what  your  soul  is  doing;  whether,  wearied 
at  length  of  its  «)wn  righteousness,  it  leanis  to  re- 
fresh itself  and  to  rest  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
The  temptation  of  presumption  in  our  age  is  strong 
in  many,  and  specially  in  tliose  who  lal>our  to  be 
just  and  good  witli  all  their  might,  and  at  llie  same 
time  are  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  God, 
which  m  Christ  is  conferred  upon  us  with  a  rich 
exuberance  of  gratuitous  liberality.  They  seek  in 
themselves  tt)  work  that  which  is  good,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  confidence  of  standing  before  Ciod, 
adorned  with  virtues  anil  merits,  which  is  aai  impos- 
sible attempt.  You,  my  ft-iend,  used  to  be  of  this 
same  opinion,  or  rather  this  same  mistiike;  so  was  I; 
but  now  I  am  lighting  against  the  error,  but  hav« 
not  yet  prevailed." 

This  interesting  and  instructive  letter  demonstrates 
what  was  the  religious  frame  of  our  monk  at  that 
time.     He  had  received  tlie  grace  of 'Christ,  and 
knew  the  true  and  only  way  of  salvation;  tliougb, 
in  his  own  eyes  at  least,  he  was  weak  in  the  faith. 
He  both  felt  and  preached  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gospel,  before  he  appeared  in  the  held  against  po- 
peiy;  and  if  he  had  not  been  absolutely  persecuted 
into  a  secession,  such  was  his  modesty  and  love  of 
peace  and  order,  and  so  httlc  had  he  then  studied 
the  particular  corruptions  of  the  hierarcliy,  that  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  continued  to  his  death 
an  obedient   sou  of  tlie  Roman  cliurch.     Many 
excellent  men  had  done  so  before  him;    because, 
through  iiiatlvcitency,they  had  remained  unconscious 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  predominant  religion.     The 
methods  of  Pruvidence  were,  however,  admirable  in 
conducting  Lutlier  into  the  depths  of  a  controversy, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no  inclination.     In- 
dulgences were  jjreached,  and  he  saw  the  evil  of 
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tliem  in  a  practical,  rather  tiian  a  theoretical  light, 
and  was  thence  drawn  undesignedly  into  a  contest, 
the  effects  of  which  were  salutary  to  so  many  nations. 
Those,  Avho  apprehend  that  w  hen  he  began  the  con- 
test, he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
appem*  not  to  have  known  the  order  and  method,  by 
which  tlie  mind  of  the  Saxon  reformer  was  conducted 
into  religious  truth. 

In  the  same  year  he  \xas,  appointed,  by  Staupitius, 
subaltern  vicar;  by  which  ollice  he  was  authorized  to 
visit  about  forty  monasteriesia  Misniaand  Thuringia. 
lleturning  to  W'ittemberg  in  June,  he  wrote  to 
Spalatinus,  who  was  t,he  secretary  of  tlie  Elector,  and 
always  sho^^•ed  himself  a  steady  friend  of  Lutlier, 
in  terms  which  expressed  tlie  frank  effusions  of  his 
own  heart,  on  a  review  of  the  state  of  religion  hi  the 
country,  which  the  visitation  had  given  him  an  op- 
portunity of  accurately  obsei'ving.  "  Many  tilings 
please  your  prince,  and  look  great  in  his  eyes,  which 
are  displeasing  to  Ciod.  In  secular  wisdom,  I  con- 
fess tiiat  he  is  of  all  men  most  knowing;  but,  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  and  which  relate  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  I  n»usto\\n  tliat  he  is  blind  seven- 
fold."' This  was  the  true  character  of  Frederic,  at 
tliat  time,  though  justly  ositeemed  the  wisest  prince 
of  the  age;  and  tliough  he  was  sincerely  and  inge- 
nuously desirous  of  promoting  religion  and  virtue. 
Ill  fa«;t,  his  good  imdtrstanding  was  oppressed  with 
a  heavy  load  of  tlie  most  pitiable  superstitions.  He 
was,  however,  by  no  means  displeased  with  Lutlier 
for  using  frecdum  of  speech,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that-,  afterviuids,  he  learnt  more  of  Uic  true 
nature  of  the  Go.^'pel,  though  by  very  slow  degrees. 

Iln  the  October  of  the  s:iine  year,  Luther  commu- 
nicated to  his  learned  friend  Spiilutinus,  his  thoughts 
concerning  certain  of  tlie  fathers,  and  also  concern- 
ing Erasmus's  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  *. 
I 
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This  memorable  epistle  desenes  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  as  it  furnishes  judicious  and 
connected  observations  on  Augustine  and  his  con- 
teinporaries.and  on  tlie  fatliers  both  who  }>receded  and 
who  followed  them ;  and  as  it  likewise  suggests  very 
useful  reflections  on  tlie  comparative  merits  of  theo- 
logians in  ditierent  periods,  froui  the  days  of  Cyprian 
to  tliose  of  Luther  and  Erasmus. 

Luther,  to  Georg.  Spalatinus: — "  That,  which 
strikes  my  mind  in  considering  Erasmus,  is  this;  In 
interpreting  the  apostle's  acrouirt  of  the  righteousne.''s 
of  works,  or,  of  the  law,  he  untlerstands  by  these 
terms  ceremonial  observancef  ostr.  In  the  next 
place,  though  he  admits  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
he  will  not  allow,  that  the  apostic  speaks  of  it  in  the 
fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  Now,  if  he  had  care- 
iiilly  read  Augustine's  Anti-Pelagian  tracts,  especially 
his  account  of  the  spirit  and  tlie  letter,  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  and  the  remission  of  it;  and  had  ob.served  how 
he  speaks  in  perfect  unison  with  the  best  of  the 
fathers,  from  Cyprian  to  Ambrose,  he  might  liave 
belter  understood  the  apof^tle  Paul,  and  also  have 
conreiveil  more  highly  of  Augustine  as  an  expositor, 
thaTl  he  has  hitherto  done.  In  disj^enting  from  Eras- 
mus's judgment  in  tlii.«  point,  I  tnust  frankly  declare, 
tliat  I  as  nuich  prefer  Augustine's  expositions  to 
those  of  Jerome,  as  he  prefers  those  of  Jerome  to 
Augustine's.  I  am,  it  is  tnie,  an  Augustine  monk; 
but  that  circmns^tance  has  no  influence  on  my  judg- 
ment; for  till  I  had  read  this  fatljer's  works,  I  had 
not  the  least  prejudice  in  his  favour.  But  I  see  that 
Jerome  studiously  endeavours  to  draw  every  thing 
to  a  merely  historical  meaning*;  and,  what  is  veiy 
extraordinary,  where  he  expounds  the  Scriptures  as 
it  were  occasionally  or  accidentally,  as  in  liis  epistles 
for  instance,  he  does  it  in  a  much  sounder  manner 

•  A  merely  historical  meaning.  A  mere  narration  of  farts, 
8S  opposed  to  a  spiritual  mcaDiii^,  auid  u  practical  applicatiou 
to  evety  wjn's  couKiance. 
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thun  when  he  interprets  professedly  and  on  pin-pose.  Ceht. 
The  rtglit0OU8ness  of  tlie  law  is  by  no  means  con-  ^^^^^ 
fined  to  ceremonies;  for,  thoui;li  it  include^  these,  it 
still  more  directly  respects  an  obedience  to  tlie  whole 
decalogue,  which  obedience,  \\iien  it  takes  place  to 
a  certain  degree  and  yet  has  not  Christ  for  its  fouiv- 
dation,  though  it  niav  produ(?e*  such  men  as  your 
Fabricius's,  and  your  Reguluss,  that  is,  very  upright 
moralists  according  to  man's  judgment,  has  nothing 
in  it  of  tlie  nature  of  genuine  righteousness.  For 
men  aie  not  made  truly  righteous,  as  Aristotle  stip*- 
poses,  by  performing  certain  actions  uhich  are  ex>«  « 
ternally  good, — for  tliey  may  still  be  counterfeit 
characters ; — but,  men  niust  have  righteous  principles 
in  tlie  first  place,  and  then  they  will  not  fail  to  per- 
form righteous  actions.  Gotl  tirst  respects  Abel, 
and  tlien  his  oft'ering*.  I  beg  you  would  put 
Erasmus  in  mind  of  these  tilings,  f  n  so  doing,  you 
will  discharge  tlie  duties  both  of  a  friend  and  of  a 
Christian.  As  on  the  one  hand,  I  hope  anil  wii*J» 
that  he  may  be  celebrated  tiirough  the  Christian 
world,  so  on  tlie  other  I  fern*  many  may  he  induced, 
by  the  autliority  of  his  name,  to  ]>at^oni^c  that  literal 
and  lifeless  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  into 
which  almost  nil  com inentators  have  fallen  since  the 
time  of  i\ugustine.  I  may  be  lliought  presumptuous 
and  perhaps  severe,  in  thus  eriticisiug  many  great 
en:  my  apology  is,  that  I  feel  a  concern  for  the 
use  of  true  iheologj',  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
bretliren." 

A  little  before  tlie  controversy  coiv       '      iudul-     i.uiher 
nces,  Cicorge,  (kike  of  Saxony,  inti  MiiM]»i-  ^,■"0°'^'^.^ 

to  send  him  some  learne<l  and  worthy  preacher,     bcioru 


^The 


'he  vicur-generul,  in  co  1    '         •  with  hi  -t,    '[|,'^"|^' 

dispatched  Luther  with  h..      _!   coimneii  to 

Dresden.     George  gave  him  an  order  to  preach  : 
tJie  auin  of  Luthei's  s*ruion  was  thisf:   That  no 
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man  ougb.t  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  salvation; 
thatthdse,  who  heard  the  ivord  of  Ciod  with  atten- 
tive minds,  were  true  disciples  of  Christ,  and  were 
elected,  and  predestinated  to  eternal  life.  He  en- 
larged on  the  subject,  and  showed  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  ])redestination,  if  the  foundation  bo  laid 
in  Christ,  was  of  singular  efficacy  to  dispel  that  fear, 
by  which  men,  trembling  under  tlie  sense  of  their 
own  unworthiness,  are  tempted  to  fly  fi"om  God, 
■who  ought  to  be  our  sovereign  refuge.  An  honour- 
able matron,  who  attendetl  tlie  palace,  antl  who  had 
heard  Luther,  was  asked  by  George  the  duke,  at  din- 
ner, how  she  liketl  the  discourse.  I  should  die  in 
peace,  said  she,  if  I  could  hear  such  another  sermon. 
The  duke,  in  mucli  anger,  replied,  "  I  would  give  a 
large  sum  of  money,  that  a  sermon  of  this  .sort, 
vhich  cncom^ges  men  in  a  licentious  course  of  life, 
had  never  been  preached."  And  he  repeated  this 
several  times.  Witliin  the  space  of  a  month,  the 
lady  was  confined  in  bed  by  sickness,  and  soon  alter 
died,  rejoicing  in  her  prospects  of  future  glory.  Fa- 
Inicius  concludes  theacroimt  with  saving*,  "  I'rom 
tlmt  time  Luther  came  no  more  to  Dresden."  That 
capital  of  modeni  Sa.\ony  was  then  part  of  the  duke- 
dom of  George,  «ho  proved  one  of  the  most  virulent 
enemies  of  Lutheranism.  lie  was  tlie  uncle  of 
prince  Frederic  the  Wise.  Like  pharisaic  formalists 
in  all  ages,  he  perversely  misconstrued  the  doctrine 
of  free  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  Luther 
preached,  and  which  is  intended  to  enable  humble 
and  repenting  souls  to  serve  CJod  with  lively  faith 
and  cheerful  hope.  The  duke  of  Saxony,  I  observe, 
perversely  nnsconstnied  this  doctrine,  as  though  it 
had  a  tendency  to  pcr^ua^le  men  to  live  in  sin  ;  but 
the  good  matron  above  mentioned,  w  ho  resided  at 
his  court,  appears  to  have  tasted  of  that  bitteraess 
of  true  conviction  of  sin,  which  only  can  render 


•  Oiig.  Sax,  Lib.  vii. 


the  doctrine  of  grace  delightful  and  salutai*y  to  the     cent. 
mind.  J^ 

How  precious  tliis  doctrine  must  have  been  to  the 
mind  of  Luther  liiinself,  may  he  concieved  from  a 
well  authenticated  circumstance*,  which  evinces  tlie 
state  of  mental  bondage  in  which  he  had  been  held. 
Having  for  many  days  neglected,  through  the  in- 
tensenessof  his  studies,  to  recite  the  canonical  hours, 
he,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  decrees,  and  to 
satisfy  his  conscience,  actually  shut  himself  up 
in  his  closet,  and  recited  what  he  had  omitted, 
with  punctilious  exactness,  and  with  such  severe 
attention  and  abstinence,  as  reduced  his  strength 
exceeduigly,  brought  on  nearly  a  total  want  of  sleep 
for  tlie  space  of  five  weeks,  and  almost  produced 
symptoms  of  a  w  eakencd  intellect.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  he,  who  at  length  found  relief  and 
liberty  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  should  be  zealous 
to  [ireach  fJie  mystery  of  the  Cross  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  j? 

1  have  now  laiil  before  the  curious  reader  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  private  life  of  Luther, 
previous  to  his  assumption  of  tliat  public  character, 
which  has  made  bis  name  immortal.  The  serious 
Christian  will  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence,  whicli,  by  preparatory  exercises 
of  soul,  hail  directed  this  extraordinary  personage 
into  tlie  true  light  and  liberty  of  the  (xospel  of  Christ, 
and  fitted  him  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  was 
called.  At  the  .same  time  it  seems  a  certain  fact, 
that  the  Saxon  reformer  was  not  induced  to  act  the 
art,  which  has  given  so  great  a  celebrity  to  his 
e,  Irom  niotives  of  personal  malice,  or  of  ambi- 
tion, or  of  avarice,  but  purely  from  the  fear  of  God, 
from  a  conscientious  regard  to  evangelical  truth, 
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from  a  real  for  thg  divine  glory,  and  for  the  profit 
of  Uie  souls  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

There  are  two  points  concerning  Luther,  on 
which  all  the  most  respectable,  even  of  tiie  papal 
party,  unanimously  concur  in  their  testimony.  The 
one  is,  That  his  learning,  genius,  and  capacity,  went 
of  tlie  first  magnitude.  It  may  seeui  pro|>er  to 
mention  tiiis,  because  some  modem  writers,  who  ap- 
pear ahnost  wiiolly  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
tbe  man,  have ;     '  '    i  '  li  him  as  a  peraon  of 

contemptible  k    .  .     i  tliis  is  the  iVimmort 

■Ktliod  of  treating  inany  great  men,  whose  .studied', 
and  .."  .'  ■        ■    '  '.      '  ■:.  ■       '  T    '     !    '  'i"'-  ^on- 

teenth  century ;  and  till  readers  learn  the  practice  of 
sonmch  candour,  as  may  dispose  them  to  make  equi- 
table allowances  for  the  taste  of  the  times  in  wliiclf 
men  of  great  abilities  and  great  accomplishment* 
have  made  their  appearance,  such  superficial  autlion^ 
will  always  find  admirers;.  The  other  particular; 
relative  to  our  illustrious  reformer,  is  this,  ITiat  his 
life  is  allowed  to  be  without  blemish.  In  fact,  thd 
Rontanist*,  for  tlic  purpose  of  indulging  the  spirit 
of  censure,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  sunni: 
for  want  of  realities.  When  we  are  much  out 
humour  with  a  person,  it  is  human  nature  to  ascribe 
his  very  best  actions  to  bad  motives.  But  tlie  slan-/ 
derous  representations  of  enemies  ought  never  to  boj 
subetitnted  in  the  placeof  authentic-documents.  T 
writers  alluded  to  may  fancy,  that  Luther's  condui 
is  best  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  pridCj 
vanity,  ambition,  and  resentment,  were  the  rulinj 
passions  of  the  man  they  dislike;  nevertheless, 
readers  of  cool  jmiginent  will  take  c;ue  to  distinguisl 
between  their  jirejutliced,  ill-natured  cx)njectur 
and  substantial  proofs. 

Far  be  it,  however,  from  the  historian's  de'^ign  to 
insinuate,  tliat  tlicre  were  no  faults  or  defects  in  the 
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character  which  he  so  much  adnures.  Besides  the 
incessaot  ebullitions  of  native  depravity,  iu  the  con- 
fession of  which  no  man  was  ever  more  earnest  than 
Luther,  all  real  Christians,  tlie  most  eminent  saints 
not  excepted,  have  tlieir  inhrmities,  and  thek  faults, 
which  cost  them  much  inward  pain  and  sorrow ; 
yet,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  tluit  in  judging 
of  ti"ue  tbllowers  of  Christ,  by  m  hatever  name  we 
may  choose  to  call  either  tlieir  defective  attainments 
or  tlieir  positive  blemishes,  no  fault,  no  imperfection, 
no  falling  short  ot  tlie  "  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus," 
can  be  allowed,  but  what  is  absolutely  consistent 
witli  sincerity  of  lieart.  The  very  candid  and  accu- 
rate memorialist  Seckendorf,  who  is  so  useful  to  my 
researches,  defies  all  the  adversaries  of  Lutlier  to  tix 
any  just  censure  on  his  character,  except  what  <uay 
be  ranked  under  two  heads,  namely,  a  disposition 
to  anger,  and  an  induli^ence  in  jesting.  Beyond  all 
doubt  the  Saxon  refornu;r  was  of  a  clioleric  temper, 
and  he  too  often  gave  way  to  tliis  constitutional  evil, 
as  lie  himself  bitterly  laments.  Neitlier  is  it  to  be 
denied,  that  he  also  too  muchenc<;)ura<rcd  his  natural 
propensity  to  facetiousi^ss.  The  monks  of  his  time 
were,  in  general,  guilty  of  the  Uke  tault,  anil  often 
to  so  great  a  degiee,  as  very  improperly  to  mix  scur- 
rilities witli  sacred  subjects.  Moreover,  the  vices 
and  the  follies  of  those,  whom  Luther  oppo.sed,  at- 
forded  a  strong  temptation  both  to  a  spirit  of  anger 
and  of  ridicule.  For,  however  .severe  he  may  be 
fought  in  many  of  his  invectives,  we  are  compelled 
by  un(|uestional)le  evidence  to  confess,  thut  his  keen- 
est satirical  pieces  never  reached  the  dtinerits  of 
those  who  ruled  the  church  in  that  age.  But,  after 
all  that  can  be  said  in  mitigation,  it  mast  be  owned, 
that  a  rolorinei"  ought  to  have  considered  not  so 
much  whattlicy  deserved,  as  what  became  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  su|)port ;  namely,  that  of  a  serious 
Christian,  zealous  tor  Uie  honour  of  his  God,  dis- 
pleased with  the  vices  of  his  clerical  bretlircn,  and 
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grieveil  on  account  of  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  the 
people,  yet,  more  desirous  of  curing  tlie  prevailing 
evils,  tlian  of  exposing  them. 

Tliese  unhappy  blemishes  in  Luther,  doubtless 
appear  much  more  otlensive  to  us,  than  they  did  ii 
his  ow  n  time  among  men  of  ruder  manners,  andj 
accustomed  to  a  greater  freedom  both  of  action  an<] 
of  expression  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  Then 
form  the  darkest  shades  in  his  writings,  which, 
all  other  respects,  are  truly  admirable.  Onecannotj 
but  feel  both  some  surprise  and  regret,  that  this  great] 
and  good  man  should  have  failed,  in  so  considerablo i 
adegiee,  to  imitate  liis  favourite  aythor.  An  imifonitj 
spirit  of  meekness  i.s  the  singular  excellence  whicit! 
adorns  tl)e  page  of  Augustine. 

The  defects,  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  too 
considerable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  j  and,  liav-.| 
ing  now  discharged  the  duty  of  an  imparlial  hi^t(>- 1 
rian,  we  leave  it  to  tiie  judicious  reader  himself  to] 
appreciate  their  just  operation  in  lessening  his  esteem ' 
and  veneration  for  this  extraordinary  personage.  In 
contemplating  the  otlier  qualities  and  endowments 
of  our  reformer,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirminj^j 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  fmd  a  more  Ijlauieless,  or  evea] 
a  more  excellent  character.      No  man  since  the! 
apostles*  days  had  penetrated  into  the  sacred  oracles 
with  sucli  singular  felicity,     lie  was  endowed  with  I 
a  greatness  of  .soul  far  beyond  the  common  lot  of  j 
men:  Dangerous  gift  in  a  fallen  creature!  It  was! 
tlirough  divine  grace,  tliat  he  was  enabled  to  display  j 
and  persevere  in  a  conduct  the  most  consistent,  un- 
corrujyt,  and  disinterested.    His  l>old  and  adventu- 
rous spirit  never  appears  in  any  one  instance  to'l 
have  made  the  sujallest  encroachment  on  the  mostJ 
perfect  integrity.  Humane,  generous,  and  placable,] 
he  was  rarely  diverted  from  tlie  path  of  equity ;  and^j 
notwitlistanding  the  uncommon  vehemence  of  his] 
temjjcr,  he  was  often  submissive  and  condescending ' 
With  an  exquisite  sensibility  and  readiness  of  con- 
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ception,  with  a  zeal  aiid  aii  imagination,  which  never 
remitted  tlieir  ardour  for  a  single  nioineut,  he  was 
most  perfectly  free  from  enthusiasm;  and  with  a 
great  capMicity  and  unparalleled  intrepidity,  he  seems 
to  have  been  devoid  of  amliitiun,  and  contented 
to  live  all  his  days  in  very  moderate  circumstances. 
OsTLY  tlie  Wise  Disposer  of  all  events,  for  the 
glory  of  his  own  name  and  for  tiie  re\'ival  of  true 
religion  in  Europe,  by  tlie  effectual  operation  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  could  have  produced,  at  the  season 
when  most  wanted,  so  faithful  a  champion,  and  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  vigour  of  intellect,  of  so  daiing 
a  spirit,  and  of  so  truly  humble  and  Christian-like  a 
tenijjer. 

Such  was  tlie  illustrious  Luther,  when  he  was 
called  upon  by  Divine  I*rovidence,  toenter  tlie  lists, 
alone  and  without  one  assured  ally,  against  tlio  hosts 
o(  the  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter,  w  iio  was 
tlien  domineering  over  the  Christian  w  orld  in  all  his 
grandeur  and  plenitude  of  power. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  laying  l)efore 
the  reader  several  concise  testimonies  to  tlie  talents 
and  virtues  of  LutJier,  extractetl  from  the  writiniis 
of  popish  authors,  who  wnll  not  be  suspected  of  any 
partiality  towards  the  man,  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  a  detestable  heretic.  To 
transaibe  tlie  various  encomiums  which  have  been 
written  on  this  celebrated  character  by  liis  friends  and 
admirers,  by  protestant  authors,  and  by  historians  in 
general,  would  be  an  endless  labour. 

The  Jesuit  Maimbourg,  in  his  Hi.stor}'of  Luther- 
anism,    records   many    particulars  respecting  the 
leaniing  and  abilities  of  this  celebrated  heretic,  us  he  oiLuiiicr, 
calls  liiin,  which  liave  not  yet  been  mentioned. 

*'  He  pt)sse8sed  a  quick  and  penetrating  genius: 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  .studies,  and  frequently 
80  absorbtKi  in  them  as  to  abstain  irom  meat  for 
whole  d;iys  together.  He  acquired  great  knowledge 
of  languages  and  of  the  fatlier^.     lie  was  remm'k- 
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ably  strong  and  healthy,  and  of  a  sanj^uine,  bilious 
temperament.  His  eyes  were  piercing  and  full  of 
fire.  His  voice  sweet,  and  vehement  when  once 
fairly  raised.  He  had  a  stem  countenance ;  and 
though  most  intrcpiu  and  higli  spiiitod,  he  could  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  modesty  and  humility  when- 
ever he  pleased,  which  however  was  not  often  the 
case.  In  his  breast  was  lodged  plenty  of  fuel  for 
pride  and  presumption:  l)ence  his  indiscriminate 
contempt  of  whatever  opposed  his  heresies ;  hence 
his  brutal  treatment  of  kings,  emperors,  tlie  pope, 
and  of  every  thing  in  the  world  that  is  deemed  most 
sacred  and  mviolable.  Passionate,  resentful,  and 
domineering,  he  was  continually  aimingto  distinguish 
himself  by  venting  novel  doctrines,  and  on  no  oc- 
casion could  be  induced  to  retract  what  he  had  once 
advanced.  He  maintained,  that  Aristotle,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  Bonaventui"a,  and  others,  had  un- 
dermined the  foundations  of  true  philosophy  and 
of  Cliristian  theology ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
up  a  system  of  his  own,  upon  the  ruins  of  those 
very  great  geniuses.  I'his  is  an  exact  portrait  of 
Martin  LuUier,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  there 
was  in  the  man  a  great  mixture  both  of  good  and 
of  bad  qualities:  the  bad  predominated;  but  he 
^vas  abundantly  more  corrupt  in  his  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  tlian  in  his  life  and  manners.  He  was 
always  reckoned  to  live  sufficiently  blameless  wliile 
he  remained  in  the  monastery,  and  till  he  absolutely 
ruined  all  his  good  qualities  by  his  heresies." 

Varillas,  a  celebrated  French  historian,  in  his 
diflUse  histoi-y  of  various  heresies,  speaks  of  Luther 
in  the  following  manner:  "  This  Augustine  monk 
united  in  his  single  person  all  the  good  and  all 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  heresiarclis  of  his  time.  To 
tlie  robustness,  health,  and  industry  of  a  German, 
nature  seems  here  to  have  added  die  spirit  and  vi- 
vacity of  an  Italian.  Nobody  exceeded  him  in 
philosophy  and  bchdastic  tlieology ;  nobody  equalled 


laster  of  eloquence.  He  ha<i  completely  dis- 
coTered  where  lay  tlie  strength  or  the  M-eakness  of 
tlie  human  mind;  and,  accordingly,  he  knew  how  to 
render  his  attacks  successful.  However  various  or 
discordant  might  be  the  passions  of  his  audience,  he 
could  manage  them  to  his  own  purposes;  for  he  pre- 
sently saw  the  ground  on  wliich  he  stood;  and  even 
if  the  subject  was  too  difficult  for  much  argument, 
he  carried  his  point  by  pojjular  illustriition  and  the 
use  of  figures.  In  ordinary  conversations,  he  dis- 
played the  same  power  over  the  afliections,  which  he 
had  so  often  demonstrated  in  the  professorial  chair 
and  the  pulpit.  He  rarely  attempted  to  convince; 
his  method  was  to  inflame  men's  passions,  and  after- 
wards gradually  to  insinuate  his  opinions.  No  man, 
either  of  his  own  time  or  since,  spoke  or  wrote  the 
German  language,  or  understood  its  niceties,  better 
than  Luther.  Often,  when  he  had  made  his  first 
impression  by  bold  strokes  of  eloquence,  or  by  a 
bewitching  pleasantry  of  conversation,  he  completed 
his  triumplis  by  the  elegance  of  his  German  style. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  rude,  satirical,  ambitious, 
and  ungrateful.  Disposed  to  anger  on  the  slightest 
occasions,  and  for  the  most  part  implacable.  He 
was  much  addicted  to  excesses  at  the  table,  and 
was  CAPABLE  of  the  usual  concomitant  vices;  though 
his  monastic  life  dej)rived  him  almost  entirely  of 
opportunities  of  indulging  himself  in  them." 

No  remarks  need  be  made  on  these  entertain- 
ing descriptions  of  Luther.  The  surmises  and  the 
exaggerations  they  contain,  are  sufficiently  obvious: 
the  reader  w  ill  easily  separate  them  from  the  truth, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  perceive  how  much  tlie 
account,  which  we  have  ^iven  of  our  reformer,  is 
corroborated  by  these  enemies  of  the  reformation. 

Moreri,  in  his  Historical  Miscellany,  says  of 
Luther,  "  This  heresiarch  gloried  in  his  apostasy, 
and  in  the  lamentable  schism  of  the  church,  and 
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filled  his  wTitinga  with  his  poisons.  He  composed 
various  works;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  tlmt  he  was 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  fire  of  genius.  Vanity 
was  his  motive,  whatever  pains  may  have  been  taken 
to  represent  him  as  a  person  of  integrity  and  mode- 
ration. Henry  vi  ii.  king  of  England,  in  answer  to 
Luther,  had  sent  to  pope  Leo,  a  learned  defence  of  1 
the  seven  sacraments.  Luther  replied  to  the  mo- 
narch in  HO  ini>olent  a  manner,  tliat  it  was  easy  to 
see  from  tins  single  instance,  that  a  man  of  such  a 
temper  could  not  be  under  the  influence  of  tha 
Spirit  of  God.  Besides,  he  published  a  seditious 
book  against  tlie  bishops ;  and  had  the  imfudencb 
TO  opposH  TH£  popt's  BULL,  in  which  he  liim- 
self  was  excommunicated." 

As  my  chi»f  object  in  giving  these  extracts  is  to 
satisfy  the  reader,  from  the  testimony  of  Luther's 
enemies,  of  his  great  learning  and  talents,  I  content 
myself  with  quoting  briefly  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  rejx-atedly  and  distiiw:tly  conceded  by  the 
most  noted  Roman  catholic  writers,  in  regurd  to 
these  points ;  and  I  entirely  omit  many  scandalous 
falsehoods,  which  have  been  invented  by  malicious 
advocates  for  the  papal  system,  with  the  view  of  de- 
faming the  character  of  our  reformer.  His  two  ble- 
mishes have  been  uientioned  above,  as  allowed  by 
the  incomparable  Seckendorf,  and  these  no  judicious 
defender  of  protestants  or  of  protestantism  will  ever 
undertake  to  defend. 

Those,  who  wish  to  see  a  full  account,  and  also  a 
confutation,  of  the  idle  inventions  and  abuminablei 
falsehoods  liere  alluded  to,  may  consult,  m  itii  advaji- 
tage,  the  celebrated  Historical  and  Critical  Die- 
tJonary  by  Peter  Bayle.  This  author,  thouf^  justly 
esteemed  an  intidel  in  religioJi,  was  a  man  of  biil- 
iiant  parts,  and  acute  intellect ;  and  he  has  collected^  \ 
together  much  useful  information  respecting  Martin 
Luther,  and  both  his  friends  and  his  advei-saries. 

"  I,"  says  this  wTiter,  "  sliall  clik%  iosist  on  the 
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many  falsehoods,  which  have  been  published  respett-  cbnt, 
ing  Luther.  Nb  regard  haa  been  paid,  in  this  point, 
to  the  rules  of  the  art  of  slandering.  And  yet  the 
authors  of  them  have  assumed  all  the  confidence  of 
those,  who  fully  believe  that  the  public  will  implicitly 
espouse  their  stories,  be  they  ever  so  absurd.  They 
accuse  him  of  having  conferoed  that  he  had  stnig- 
gled  for  ten  years  together  with  his  conscience,  and 
at  last  had  become  perfectly  nwster  of  it,  and  fallen 
into  atheism.  They  impudently  maintain  that  he 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  charge 
him  M'ith  having  gross  and  carnal  ideas  of  heaven, 
and  with  composing  hymns  in  honour  of  dnmken- 
ness.  Most  of  these  calumnies  are  grounded  upon 
some  words  in  a  certain  book  published  by  Lutiier's 
friends,  to  which  his  adversaries  give  a  horrid  mean- 
ing, and  very  dilt'erent  from  tljis  ecclesiastic's  real 
tlioughts.  His  greatest  enemies  could  not  deny, 
that  he  had  eminent  qualities ;  and  history  aflbrds 
nothing  more  surprising  than  his  exploits.  For  a 
ample  monk  to  give  so  nide  a  shock  to  popery,  is 
what  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire.  He  had  made 
great  progress  in  scholastic  learning,  yet  no  one  fell 
so  foul  upon  the  method  of  philosophizing  at  that 
time,  nor  was  any  man  more  vehemently  bent  against 
the  great  Aristotle." 

The  same  author  produces  the  following  remark- 
ftble  citation  from  a  noted  French  m  ritcr,  who  was 
one  of  Luther's  slanderers*.  "  Luthor  was  a  per- 
fect atheist.  His  own  disciple.  Dr.  Aurifaber,  de- 
poses, as  an  ear-witness,  that  he  heard  Luther  him- 
self say  in  the  pulpit,  he  thanked  God  he  felt  no 
longer  any  disturbance  of  his  conscience,  and  thht 
he  began  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  Gospel  among 
his  disciples.  "  Nam  post  revelatum  Evangelium 
tneum,"  said  he,  "  Virtus  est  occisa,  justitia  oppres- 
sjt,  temperantia  ligata,  Veritas  lacerata,  lidee  claude, 
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nequitia  quotidiana,  devotio  pulsa,  haeresis  relicta." 
Mons'  Garasse  trajislates  tliis  passage  thus:  "  I 
liave  lought  with  such  success,  tliut  I  have  stiiled  the 
seeds  of  virtue,  oppressed  justice,  extinguished  so- 
briety, rent  trutli  to  pices,  broken  the  pillars  of  faiti*, 
made  villany  familiar,  banished  devotion,  and  intro- 
duced heresy."  Upon  wbicli  P.  Bayle  makes  the 
following  excellent  observation:  "  Tliere  is  no  need 
to  observe  here,  tliat  all  this  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  rules  of  contiaries;  the  thing  speaks  for  itself; 
and  I  am  certain  there  is  no  honest  man,  whatever 
religion  he  is  of,  but  will  detest  or  pity  the  extrava- 
gance of  such  a  slanderer."  It  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, but  Luther  might  use,  in  his  pulpit,  the  very 
words  here  brought  against  him  in  accusation ;  nor 
is  it  neccssaiy  to  suppose,  that,  in  tiie  warmth  and 
liaste  of  eloquence,  he  siiould  even  have  used  the 
words,  THEV  SAID,  or,  wine  £N£MI£s  cried  out, 
to  make  his  meaning  clear.  Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  the  sense  of  tlie  citation,  even  as  it 
stands.  "  After  my  way  of  expouuding  the  Gospel 
becanicknoM'n,"saysLuli»er*, THEY  said,  or  mine 
ENEMIES  CRIED  OUT,  "Virtue  is  stifled,  justice  is 
opi)ressed,"  and  so  on;  and  we  are  left  to  wonder 
how  an  omission,  which  is  quite  common  ui  all  vehe- 
ment harangues,  whatever  be  the  language  spoken, 
could  possibly  be  made,  by  any  reasonable  man,  the 
occasion  of  so  much  calumny.  Those,  however, 
will  wonder  less,  who  have  been  accustonjed  to  ob- 
serve, how  frequently  it  happens  in  our  times,  that 
sound  and  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  mis- 
represented and  reviled,  as  tliough  their  interpreta- 
tions of  tJie  nature  of  Christ's  salvation  had  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  licentiousness. 

Let  not  the  readier  forget,  that  my  present  object 
is  to  produce  evidences  of  Luther's  learning  and 

*  All  heroines  clear,  by  supposing  the  words  here  printed  in 
capitals  to  have  been  implied,  though  oot  actually  said. 
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ilents  from  the  mouths  of  his  adversaries,  oralTCTst 
from  the  moutlis  of tliose,  Mho  have  show n  no  parti- 
cular predilection  for  tlie  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  (."lirisL 
It  v^auld  be  with  mucli  pain  and  reluctance,  tliat  I 
shouM.be  compelled  to  place  tlie  famous  Erasmus 
aino^g  eitlier  of  these  classes.  His  great  leiu-ning, 
his  elegant  taste,  and  his  acute  understanding,  are  ail 
ujiquostionable ;  neither  is  tiiere  any  doubt  Jiow  very 
serviceable  his  writings  proved  in  preparing  men's 
minds  to  approve  the  bolder  and  more  decisive  mea- 
sures of  Lutlier*.  But  still,  in  my  judgment,  the 
proofs  of  his  love  of  ease,  of  fame,  and  of  the  es- 
teem of  persons  of  rank  and  consequence,  ai'e  tar 
more  munerous,  than  any  examples  whicli  can  be 
produced  of  his  sincere  regard  for  tlie  essential  doc- 
iriues  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  evangelical  humility 
of  his  own  njiud.  Though  it  may  be  extreuiely 
difficult  to  delineate  accurately  a  character  of  this 
sort,  his  obser\  ations,  nevertlicless,  on  the  gi'cat 
,men  and  great  transactions  of  his  own  times,  cannot 
fail  to  be  valuable.  Moreover,  as  PLrasmus  at  no 
time,  I  believe,  was  very  fond  of  Luther,  and  as  ihey 
very  much  opposed  and  controverted  each  others 
opinions,  tlie  judgment  of  tliis  illustrious  scholar  re- 
specting the  great  Saxon  reformer,  maybe  laid  before 
tlie  reaxler  in  this  place  with  much  propriety.  In- 
deed the  following  extracts  are  tlie  more  important 
and  also  suitable  to  be  cited  here,  because,  first,  they 
decisively  prove  the  abilities  of  Luther;  and,  se- 
condly, 'they  contain  many  facts  and  circumstances, 
which  demonstrate  the  knowledge,  learning,  and 
integrity  of  our  reformer;  and  lastly,  tliey  very  mate- 
rially corroborate  the  preceding  account  of  the  state 
of  tlie  religious  world  in  general,  when  this  extraor- 
dinary man  began  his  opposition  to  tlie  existing  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny  [ 
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Erasmus  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  Luther's  in- 
tentions, tlvdt  in  one  of  his  epistles,  he  expresses  his 
belief,  "  That  God  had  sent  him  to  reform  man- 
kind*," Jlelanclbon,  in  his  Life  of  Luther,  as&ures 
us  from   his  ouu  knowledge,    that  the  elector  of 
Saxony  besought  Erasmus  in  tlie  very  kindest  tenan- 
ner,  to  tell  hini  freely,  whether  he  judged  Lather  to 
be  mistjikcn,  respecting  the  principal  conlroverbies 
in  which  he  was  tlien  engogetl ;  and  that  Erasmus, 
on  this  occasion,  spoke  out,  "  That  Luther's  senti- 
ments were  true,  Ijut  that  he  wished  to  see  more 
mildness  in  his  manner."     In  another  letter  he  says, 
"  The  cause  of  Lutiier  is  in-vidiotis,  because,  he  at 
once  attacks  tlie  bellies  of  the  monks  and  the  dia- 
dem of  the  pope]."     In  various  otlier  lettCTs,  and 
particularly,  in  one  written  to  cardinal  Caiii[;egius  in 
the  year  1320,  Erasmus  opens  liis  mind  finely  con- 
cerning Luther  and  his  prdceedings.     He  acknow- 
ledges tliat  he  possessed  great  natural  talents;  and 
that  he  had  u  genius  particularly  adapted  to  the 
explanation  of  difficult  points  of  literature,  and  for 
rekindhng  tKe  sparks  of  genuine  evangelical  doc- 
trine, which  were  almost  extinguished  by  the  trifling 
subtilties  of  tlie  schools.     He  adds,  that  men  of  the 
very  best  character,  of  the  soundest  learning,  and 
of  the  most  religious  principles,  were  much  pleased 
with  Luther's  books;  fijrther,  that  in  proportion  as 
any  person  was  remarkable  for  upright  morals  and 
Gospel  [)urity,  he  had  the  less  objections  to  Luther's 
sentiments.     "  Besides, "  said  he,  "  the  life  of  the 
man  is  extolled,  even  by  those  w  ho  cannot  bear  his 
doctrines. — Some,  indeed,  in  hatred  to  his  person, 
condemn  what  is  true,  pervert  and  misinterpret  what 
is  right,  and  make  him  pass  for  a  heretic,  for  saying 
the  same  tilings  which  they  allow  to  have  been  pious 
and  orthodox  in  Bernard  and  Austin."     Erasmus 
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declares,  that  he  had  endeavoured,  to  tlie  utmost  of 
his  power,  tu  hinder  Luther  from  being  oppressed  by 
a  faction  of  raging  zealots.  It  grieved  hitn  that  a 
man  of  such  fine  parts  should  be  rendered  des- 
perate by  tlie  mad  cries  and  bellowings  of  the 
monks.  We  ought,  continued  this  sagacious  writer, 
*'  to  take  notice  of  the  source  and  spring  of  all  tlxis 
evil.  The  world  was  burthened  with  human  inven- 
tions in  the  business  of  religion,  loaded  with  the 
opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and  oppressed 
with  tlie  tjranny  of  the  monks  and  begging  friars. 
I  do  not  condemn  tliem  all,  but  many  of  tliem  are 
So  mad,  that  for  the  sake  of  interest  and  rule,  they 
hamper  the  consciences  of  men  on  purpose.  They 
lay  aiide  Christ  and  modesty,  tliey  preach  nothing 
iMt  their  own  innovations,  and  oftentimes  scandalous 
doctrines.  They  speak  of  indulgences  after  such  a 
manner,  as  is  insupportable  even  to  the  laity.  By 
^se  and  such  like  methods,  the  power  of  tlie  Gos* 
pel  is  dwindled  to  noticing;  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  matters  becoming  continually  worse,  the  little 
spark  of  Christian  piety,  by  w  hich  the  stifled  sp'wit 
«f  charity  might  be  re-kindled,  will  be  entirely 
quenched.  The  chief  parts  of  religion  are  lost  in 
deremoniee  more  than  Judaical.  Good  men  lament 
and  weep  for  these  things;  and  even  divines,  who 
are  not  monks,  acknowledge  the  truth  of  them,  as 
also  some  of  the  monks  in  their  private  conversa- 
tions. These  things,  I  believe,  first  put  Luther 
upon  the  dangerous  work  of  opposing  some  of  the 
most  intolerable  and  shameless  abuses.  For  what 
can  we  think  otherwise  of  a  person,  who  neither  aims 
M  worldly  honour  or  riches?  I  do  not  now  consider 
Ih6  charges  which  they  bring  against  the  man;  I 
speak  only  of  the  apparent  grounds  of  their  animo- 
sity towards  him,  Luther  had  the  boldness  to  call 
in  question  the  good  of  indulgences;  but  others 
had  first  spoken  too  much  and  too  boldly  for  them. 
Luther  has  dared  to  speak  indecently  of  the  power 
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of  the  pope  of  Rome ;  but  others  had  first  exalted 
it  too  indecently;  and  in  particular,  three  preaching 
friars,  Alvarus,  Sylvester,  and  tiie  cardinal  of  St 
Sixtus.  He  dared  to  despise  tlie  decrees  of  Thomas 
Aquinas;  but  the  Dominicans  had  extolled  them 
almost  above  tlie  Gospel.  He  dared  to  discluse 
some  doubts  in  tlie  matter  of  confession;  but  the 
monks  continually  perplexed  the  consciences  of  men 
upon  that  head.  He  dared  to  reject  the  conclusions 
of  the  schools  in  part ;  but  others  ascribed  too  much 
to  them,  and  yet  disajfreed  with  them  as  well  as  he, 
altering  them  often,  and  intruilucing  new  notions  in 
the  place  of  tliose  they  abolished.  It  was  matter 
of  grief  to  pious  minds,  to  hear  almost  nothing  said 
in  the  scliools  of  tl)e  doctrines  of  t!io  Gospel,  and 
that,  in  the  sennons,  little  mention  was  made  of 
Christ,  but  much  of  papal  power,  and  of  tlie  opi- 
nions of  recent  writers.  Lutiier  has  written  a  great 
deal  that  relishes  more  of  imprudence  than  irreli- 
gion.  But  the  greatest  offence  he  has  given,  is,  his 
want  of  respect  to  Thomas  Aquinas;  his  lessening 
of  the  profits  of  indulgences ;  his  despising  of  the 
Mendicant  friars ;  his  preferring  of  tlie  Gospel  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  schools;  his  opposing  of  tlie 
sophistries  of  disputants :  all  tliese  are  intolerable 
heresies*." 

The  reader,  in  tliis  last  instance,  has  had  before 
him  a  witness,  perfectly  com|jetent  to  decide  on  many 
of  the  points,  which,  usually,  alford  matter  for  much 
controvei-sy  between  papists  and  protestants;  and, 
as  we  tra*-  ,  the  true  chai-acter  of  the  Saxon  reformer, 
in  regju-d  to  his  motives,  abilities,  and  learning,  is 
now  fully  asceitained.  We  return  to  the  narrative 
of  tlie  progress  of  tlie  dispute  concern'mg  the  sale  of 
indulgences. 


•  Vid. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONTROVKUS\  tuNCt  uV- 
ING  INDULGENCES,  TILL  THE  CONCLUSION 
K  OF  THE  CONFERENCES  BETWEEN   LUTHER 
^K  AND  CAJETAN. 

JfcTETZEL.  the  Dominican,  alarmed  at  tlie  pub- 
lication of  Luther's  theses,  opposed  to  them  one 
»hundred  and  six  propositions,  in  which  he  attempted 
Bio  refute  the  arguments  ofthe  Augustine  monk;  and  ,0 
not  content  with  tliis,  by  virtue  of  his  inquisitorial  L.>i<iwri 
authonty,  he  also  directed  Luther  s  compositions  to  to  imiui- 
be  burnt.  It  appears  from  very  authentic  do-  e«'"^"- 
cuments*,  tiiat  this  shameless  monk  was  an  ex- 
perienced veteran  in  the  traffic  of  indulgences.  He 
himself,  in  the  year  1 507,  that  is,  ten  yeiu's  before 
the  present  dispute  with  Lutlier,  had  collected  at 
Friberg  two  thousand  florins  in  tlie  space  of  two  days 
by  Uie  iniquitous  sale  of  that  article.  The  sale  of 
indulgences,  tlierefore,  was  no  new  thing  in  the  papal 
^«ystem ;  and  the  instance  before  us  proves,  that  oc- 
^^^ionally  at  least,  the  scandalous  practice  might  be 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is,  however,  a 
relief  to  the  indignant  mind,  to  find  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  furnishes  some  few  examples  of  pious 
Christians  witli  enlightened  understanding,  who  had 
bravely  withstood  tlie  growing  corruption.  To 
mention  one:  John,  bishop  of  Misnia,  had  effec- 
tually discharged  fi-om  his  own  diocese  the  popish 
proclaimers  of  indulgences,  who,  like  merchants,  had 
been  vending  every  wliere  their  certificates  of  pardon 
of  sins,  as  if  they  were  an  ordinary  commodity  f. 
He  had  blamed  the  jieople  for  foolishly  putting  their 
money  into  a  cJiest,  of  wliich  tiiey  had  not  the  key; 
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and  had  declared  tliat,  by  reading  tlie  Bible,  he  had 
discovered  the  Apostolical  religion  to  be  ver}'  dif- 
ferent I'roni  tliat  which  prevailed  at  present.  This 
good  prelate,  a  little  before  his  death,  happening  to 
hear  tliat  Tetzel  was  again  employed  in  a  similar  way, 
prophesied  he  would  be  the  last  of  the  dealers  m 
indulgences,  on  account  of  his  shameless  audacity*. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  every  other  warning  or 
remonstrance,  the  Dominican  commissioner  perse- 
vered in  the  traffic  with  augmented  industry ;  and  so 
much  incensed  the  minds  of  Luther's  disciples  at 
Wittemherg,  that  they  ventured,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, to  burn  publicly  his  propositions,  or  thesesf, 


*  "  A  goul,"  said  Tetzel  in  hisTheies,  *'  nxy  go  to  heaven, 
ill  the  very  moments,  in  which  the  mniicy  i8  cost  into  the 
chest.  The  niuii,  whu  buys  olf  his  own  sins  by  indulgences, 
merits  more  than  lie  ^^ho  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  unless  it  be  in 
e.^ftreine  necesMty."  Other  extraordinsry  Bssertioos  are  like- 
wise contained  in  his  tracts,  which  demtmstnitB  that  prote»tant 
writeis  liuve  not  niisrejtresented  the  controversy  before  us. 
SisfEce  it  to  mention  two  sentences  more.  "  The  ministers  of 
the  rhiirch  do  not  bar«'ly  declare  men's  sins  forgiven,  but  do 
rvnlly  punlon   ibcm   bj  virtue  of  the  Siicramenls,  und  by  tbe 

power  of  llie  keys. They  may  mi|)U8e  a  punishment  to  be 

suffered  ATTtR  death  ;  and  u  is  better  U)  icod  a  penitent  with 
a  small  penunce  into  purgatory,  than  by  refusing  hiin  iibsulution 
to  send  him  jflto  hell."     D»i  Pin,  tt.  !l.     Seek.  Lib.  1. 

t  When  Teiiel  was  at  Leipsic,  and  had  scraped  togttker  a 
great  dtial  of  luoaey  from  ali  ranks  of  people,  a  nobifBtan,  who 
8iispcct4?d  the  impohiure,  put  this  question  to  h:ni,  "  Can  you 
grunt  abMiluiiuD  for  a  sin,  which  a  man  shall  itilend  to  com^ 
mit  m  future?"  "  Yes."  replied  the  fcrtntlees  etimmiBswoer, 
"  but  on  condition  that  th«  proper  lum  of  mumy  b«  aetmJly 
paid  dowD."  The  nobleman  instantly  produced  the  wm  ii- 
mauded;  and  in  return,  receivud  a  dipluma  sealed  and  siened 
by  Tetzel,  absolving  hrm  from  the  uiie.xplained  crime,  which 
he  secwily  intendeH  to  commit.  Not  long  after,  when  Tetiel 
was  about  to  leave  Leipsic,  the  nobleman  made  inquiry  T»p«ct- 
io^  the  road  he  would  probably  travel,  waited  for  him  in  am- 
tinli  at  a  convenient  place,  attacked  and  robbed  him;  then 
brat  liini  soundly  with  a  stick,  sent  him  back  again  to  Leipsic 
with  bis  chest  empty,  and  at  parting  said:  "  This  is  the  fo«(t  I 
intended  to  commit,  and  for  which  1  have  your  absolution." 
— Tkm  humofQu*  story  may  se«iii  fc^rc^y  yfopMy  of  Uie  di^- 
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were  called,  witli  every  mark  of  disappro- 
badoi)  and  ieiiominy.  Lutlicr  was  much  grieved  ut 
this  rash  action ;  and  lindiiig  himself  to  be  accused 
of  intttigating  his  fulloweis  to  cunimit  it,  writer  thus 
to  a  friend.  "  I  wonder,  you  could  believe,  that  I 
waa  tlie  autJior  of  the  deed.  Think  you  that  I  am 
so  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  to  stigmatize,  in 
such  a  manner,  a  person  in  so  high  an  olHce  r  I  know 
better  tlie  rules  of  ec'de&iastical  subordination,  and 
have  more  regard  to  my  own  character,  botli  as  a 
laonk  and  as  a  theologian,  than  to  act  so."  There 
were  also  persons,  w  ho,  pretending  to  be  in  possession 
of  court  intrigues,  were  fond  of  circulating  the  report, 
that  Luther  had  publwlnid  his  tlieses  by  tiie  secret 
instigations  of  the  elector  Frederic.  Lutlier,  with 
g^eat  concern,  takes  notice  of  this  false  surmise.  In 
a  letter  to  his  friej)d  Spatatinus,  he  thus  expresses 
hia  feelings:  "  I  am  heartily  vexed  at  the  scanda- 
lous report,  whicli  is  dilTuseil  with  much  malignity, 
namely,  that  in  all  I  do,  I  am  f>nly  tlie  engine  of 
our  illustrious  prince,  for  the  purpose  of  disgracing 
the  archbishop  of  IMeutz.  ^Vlmt  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  do  on  the  occasion?  Shall  1  oj)en  the 
matter  to  tlie  elector?  I  ain  extremely  concerned, 
that  the  prince  should  be  suspected  on  my  accfjuiit, 
and  I  cannot  bear  tlie  thought  of  being  the  origin 
of  contentioB  among  persons  of  so  great  dignity." 

Luther  also  published  a  sermon,  preached  against  Luther 
indulgences,  which  Tetzel  answered;  and  this  pro-  !""'•>«.« 
duced  a  reply  from  Lutlier.     About  tlie  sanietiuje,  .luigcace. 
Henrv,  duke  of  Brunswic,  who  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished among  the  most  active  enemies  of  Lu- 
tberanism,  appeared  in  the  contest;  and  in  a  public 
writing  accused    I'rederic  of  secretly  supporting 
Lutlier.     Tlie  well  known  character  of  the  elector, 

nity  of  hiiitory ;  but  U  li  recorded  by  the  caiitiouo  Serkendorf, 
and  m.iy  serve  to  sbow  tbe  ulmoisl  incredible  lengths  lo  whirh 
thepupish  a};ents  proccetled  ia  the  detestable  tratiie  so  ckarly 
laid  open  by  thii  aoecdule. 
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for  caution  and  pnidence,  seems  however  to  have 
prevented  the  report  from  gaining  much  credit. 
This  prince  took  extraordinary  care  not  to  involve 
himself  unnecessarily  in  tlie  concerns  of  Luther. 
Our  intrepid  reformer,  in  all  his  opiwsition  to  Tetzel, 
most  certainly  had  no  colleague  or  assistant;  and 
he  himself  declared,  that  he  never  had  conversed 
with  the  elector  Frederic  in  his  whole  life. 

Luther  never  did  things  by  halves.  Accordingly, 
as  the  alVair  of  selling  indulgences  had  laid  finn 
hold  of  his  mind,  he  could  neither  quiet  liis  un- 
easiness, nor  smother  his  indignation.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  preach  and  to  write  on  the  same  subject, 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1517.  In  the  next  year  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  courteously  received 
by  Wolfgang,  tlie  brother  of  the  elector  Palatine, 
who  was  tlie  scholar  of  Ecolampadius,  a  name, 
aftenvards  renowned  among  the  reformers.  Luther 
had  been  advised  by  his  friends  not  to  go  to  Heidel- 
berg, on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might 
be  exposed.  But,  as  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Augustinian  monks  had  been  called  at  that  place, 
he  thought  it  right  to  obey  his  superiors,  whatever 
might  be  the  event.  The  official  business  of  the 
assembly  was  of  no  great  moment;  and  therefore 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  zealous  and  active 
spirit  of  Lutlier  was  not  content  with  barely  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  order.  A  providential 
opportunity  was  offered  of  propagating  divine  truth, 
and  it  behoved  him  not  to  neglect  it  While, 
therefore,  he  remained  at  this  place,  he  wrote  some 
propositions,  in  which  he  opposed  the  prevailing 
notions*  concerning  justification,  ftuth,  and  works. 
His  capital  object  in  them  was  to  demonstrate  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  before  God,  by  faith,  and 
not  by  our  works  and  deservings.  The  theses  or 
positions,  which  he  intended  to  defend,  were  publicly 

*  Srckend.  19.  from  a  MS.  Hist,  of  the  Palatine  Churches 
by  Altiagtiu. 
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exposed  to  view  in  writing,  according  to  custom ; 
and  lie  called  upon  Leonard  Bejar,  a  monk  of  the 
Augustinian  order,  to  be  his  respondent.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  disapjiroved  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  therefore  it  was  held  in  tiie  Augustinian 
monastery.  A  large  concourse  of  people  attended, 
and  a  number  of  the  learned  bore  a  part  in  the  dis- 
putation. Among  the  iiearers  were  Martin  Bucer, 
and  John  Brentius,  men,  afterwards  eminent  in  the 
work  of  reforaiation.  These  and  other  persons, 
»ho  in  process  of  time  became  celebrated  theolo- 
gians, admireil  tlie  acuteness,  promptitude,  and 
meekness  of  Luther,  were  struck  witli  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  were  new  to  tlieir  ears,  and  de- 
sired further  instruction  of  him  in  private.  This 
was  the  seed-time  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Palatinate; 
and  these  were  the  beginnings  of  the  reformation  in 
tliat  electorate.  Lutlier's  disciples  cultivated  and 
taught  the  same  doctrines  in  private,  and  after  a  time 
ventured  to  teach  them  publicly  in  the  university. 

While  tlie  cause  of  evangelical  truth  was  thus 
making  gradual  advances  in  Germany,  two  cele-  oppo»«*  by 
brated  Romanists,  Eckiusof  Ingolstadt,  and  Prie-  by  plietiifc 
rias  a  Dominican,  master  of  tlie  sacred  palace  at 
Rome,  took  up  their  pens  against  the  theses  of  Lu- 
ther, who,  by  these  means  was  led  into  a  fresh  lite- 
rary contest.  Luther  publishetl  elaborate  answers 
on  all  tlie  disputed  points;  and  managed  tliis  part 
of  the  controversy  with  so  much  moderation  and 
gentleness,  tliat  his  inimical  historian  Maimbourg, 
nas  no  way  left  of  reviling  the  man  he  dislikes,  but 
by  saying,  "  On  this  occasion,  he  acted  contrary  to 
his  natural  disposition."  Let  the  reader  infer  the 
real  disposition  of  Luther  from  authenticated  facts, 
and  not  from  tlie  insinuations  of  prejudiced  papists. 
At  this  time,  he  wrote  also  to  his  own  diocesan,  and 
to  his  vicar-general.  To  his  diocesan,  tlie  bishop  of 
Brandenburg,  he  declared,  that  he  did  not  beter- 
VINE,  but  DISPUTE,  using  tlie  liberty  allowed  to 
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scholaslic  raen  in  all  ages.    "  I  fear  not,"  saysj 
"  bulls  and  menaces  ;  it  is  the  audaciousne$3  an<|  I 
tlie  ignorance  of  men,  that  induce  me  to  stand  forth,  I 
tliough   with  much  reluctance :  were  there  not  %| 
weighty  cause  for  it,  no  one,  out  of  my  own  little  j 
sphere,  should  ever  hear  of  me.     If  tlie  cau»e  I  de»  1 
fend,  be  not  the  work  of  God,  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  let  it  perish.     Let  him  alone  hav« 
glorj-,  to  whom  alone  glory  belongs."     He  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  vicar-general,  thus : 
"  When  I  first  heard  you  say,  *  that  true  repentance 
begins  with  tlie  love  of  righteousness  and  of  God,* 
the  words  made  a  deep  and  durable  impression  ottj 
my  heart,  as  if  they  had  come  by  a  voice  directly  | 
from  lieaven."     Hence,  he  said,  he  was  filled  with 
grief  to  see  the  ti'ue  docti'ine  of  repentance,  super- 
seded by  indulgences.     He  expressed  liis  great  unr  J 
willingness  to  be  dmwn  into  the  contest;  but,  beuig 
defamed  as  an  enemy  of  the  pope,  he  felt  himseU' 
constrained  to  defend  his  own  character.  He,  there- 
fore, begged  Staupitius  to  transmit  liis  trifling  writ- j 
ings,  as  he  calls  them,  to  pope  Leo  X.  that  they  ' 
might  speak  for  him  at  Rome.    "  Not,"  says  h^  i 
"  that  I  would  involve  you  in  my  dangers.  I  desire 
alone  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  contest.     Let  Christ 
see  to  it,  whether  tlie  cause  be  mine  or  his.     T»j 
the  kind  admonitions  of  my  friends,  who  would  warn 
me  of  danger,  my  answer  is.  The  poor  man  has  iioj 
fears.     I  protest,  tliat  property,  reputation,  and  horj 
nours,  shall  all  be  of  no  estimation  v  ith  me,  cor 
pared  witli  the  defence  of  trutli.    I  have  only  a  fra 
body  to  lose,  and  that  weighed  down  with  coi»taul| 
fatigue.     If,  in  obedience  to  God,  I  lose  it  tliroughj 
violence  or  fraud,  what  is  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  < 
life  ?    Sufficient  for  me  is  tlie  lovdy  Redeemer  and 
Advocate,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  praise  Ijj 
will  sing  as  long  as  I  live." 

In  a  private  letter  of  this  kind,  written  to  a  friend 
much  older  tlian  himself,  and  whom  he  honoured  as 
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his  father,  every  candid  person  must  see  that  Luther 
would  open  the  genuine  feelings  of"  liis  soul.  This 
single  fact,  tlierefore,is  decisive  agiiinst  tlie  constant, 
but  groundless,  assertion  of  his  adversaries,  "  that 
he  was  secretly  encouraged  and  supported  in  this 
perilous  contest  by  Staupitius."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  his  diocesan  and  his  vicar-general  valued 
him  extremely  for  his  talents  and  piety;  nor  were 
either  of  them  destitute  of  some  evangelical  light : 
the  latter  especially,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  ser- 
viceable to  the  young  Augustine  monk  in  his  early 
conflicts  of  temptation.  But  neither  tlie  former,  nor 
the  lutter,  had  the  knowledge,  the  courage,  the  faith- 
fulness of  Luther. 

His  controversial  writings,  published  in  the  year  WritinRj  of 
1518,  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  various  ^""'"  "* 
doctrines  he  had  advanced,  are  full  of  important 
matter,  and  very  much  lay  open  the  real  state  of  his 
mind  at  that  time.  And  these  writings  also,  such 
was  his  regard  for  ecclesiastical  discipline,  bethought 
proper  to  transmit  both  to  his  ordinary  and  to  his 
\ncar-general.  Among  many  other  positions  main- 
tained in  tliem,  are  tiie  following:  "  That  every  true 
Christian  may  become  partaker  of  the  grace  of 
Christ  without  pontifical  inditlgeuces.  A  Christian," 
says  he,  "  may  glory  tliat  in  Christ  he  has  all  things; 
that  all  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ  are 
his  own  by  virtue  of  that  spiritual  union  with  him, 
which  he  has  by  faith:  On  the  other  hand,  that  all 
his  sins  are  no  longer  his,  but  that  Christ,  through 
the  same  union,  bears  the  liurden  of  them.  And 
this  is  the  confidence  of  Christians,  this  is  the  re- 
freshment of  their  consciences,  that  by  faith  our  sins 
cease  to  be  ours  judicially,  because  they  aie  laid  on 
him  the  Lamb  uf  God  tliat  taJveth  away  tlie  sin  of 
the  world." 

"  I  was  compelled,"  continues  Luther,  "  in  my 
consciefice  to  expose  the  scandalous  sale  of  indul- 
gences.    I  saw  some  seduced  by  them  into  mis- 
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chievous  errors,  others  tempted  into  m  audacipua 
profaneness.  In  a  word,  tlie  proi;laimlng  and  selling 
of  pardons  proceeded  to  such  an  unbpunded  licen- 
tiousness, tliat  the  holy  cliurch  and  its  authorities 
biec£^me  subjects  of  open  derision  in  the  public  ta- 
verns. There  m  as  no  occasion  to  excite  the  hatred 
of  mankind  against  priests  to  a  greater  degree.  The 
avarice  and  profligacy  of  tlie  clergj'  had,  for  many 
years  past,  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  laity.  Alas! 
they  have  not  a  particle  of  respect  or  honour  for  the 
priesthood,  except  what  solely  arises  from  fear  of 
punishment;  and  I  speak  plainly,  unless  tlieir  dislike 
aiid  their  objections  be  attended  to  and  moderated, 
not  by  mere  power,  but  by  substantial  reasons  and 
reformations,  all  these  evils  will  gi-ow  worse." 

From  tiie^e  extracts  *  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  form  liis  own  judgment  of  Lutlier,  as  a  divine, 
as  a  statesman,  and  as  an  honest  man.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  pope  himself,  respecting  the  same 
transactions,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  so 
dutiful  and  ceremonious  a  manner,  and  even  in 
strains  of  such  submissive  ^nd  prostrate  subjection, 
as  sufficiently  show,  tliat  at  that  time  he  was  far  from 
meditatinj;  a  separation  from  tlie  church  of  Rome, 
Maimbourg  himself  appears  to  have  very  much  felt 
the  force  of  Luther's  ingenuous  declarations  and 
generdl  conduct  in  these  proceedings.  He  thinks,  he 
probably  might  have  been  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  obedience  to  the  Roman  See,  "  because,"  says  he, 
"  it  was  so  contrary  to  his  nature  to  play  the 
hypocrite  for  any  considemble  time  togetlier."  The 
same  author  adds,  "  Whether  he  was  really  sincere, 
or  not,  his  modest  and  plausible  manuer  of  ex-., 
pressing  his  doubts,  pi'ocured  him  the  approbation . 

*  I'lie  extracts  here  given  are  almost  literal   translutions. 
But  every  one,  who  has  been  iistd  to  the  making  of  extnicts,  ■ 
knows, that  in  many  Ciiset  where  a  great  deul  is  omitted  for  the 
lake  of  brevity,  it  is  necessary  to  udd  a  few  words  to  p^even^^ 
oBsourities.     This,  however,  shoyld  always  Le  duoe  with  Ui* 
greatest  care,  so  us  uot  to  afi'ect  the  sicnbC.  "' 


of  many.     He  was  looked  on  as  an  honest  inquirer    cbxt. 
alter  truth,  who  had  detected  the  frauds  of  liis  ad-      ^^ '' 
versaries,  and,  in  that  way,  had  unjustly  brought 
upon  himself  the  name  of  heretic*." 

The  preceding  detail  of  facts  and  observations 
unavoidably  lead  the  mind  to  this  conclusion. 
Luther  was  far  advanced  in  evangelical  knowledge, 
and  appeal's  to  have  been  an  experienced  Christian 
sonie  time  before  he  became  known  to  the  world. 
Yet  was  he  still  strongly  wedded  to  the  habits  of 
superstition ;  and  he  slowly  admitted  the  conviction 
of  the  anticliristian  characterof  the  hierarciiy.  He 
dreaded  tlie  sin  of  schism :  and  tlie  impetuous  fire 
of  his  temper  was  peqielually  checked  by  the  ad- 
monitions of  conscience,  and  by  the  fear  of  offending 
his  Maker.  In  this  singular  character,  there  was 
ceitainly  united  an  assemblage  of  qualities,  rarely 
found  together  in  the  same  }>erson;  in  paiticular, 
the  greatest  caution  in  conduct  with  a  temper  re- 
markably ardent  and  choleric.  Too  often  this  last 
betrayed  him  into  a  blamable  asperity  of  language, 
yet  seldom  does  it  seem  to  have  influenced  his 
measures  or  plans  of  action.  The  poet's  simple,  but 
sublime  description  of  one  of  liis  dramatic  heroes f, 
*'  he  feared  Crod,  and  he  feared  none  besides,"  is 
eminently  true  of  tlie  Saxon  theologian. 

Whoever  keeps  in  view  the  natural  and  religious  '^^'""^" 

,.  .     .  ,•      T  1  I'll  11  •'"''   "•"'' 

dispositions  of  Luther,  while  he  contemplates  the  r»iu>n»  of 
critical  situation  of  this  reformer,  during  the  suspense  ^*'"'"- 
of  his  contest  with  the  papal  authorities,  cannot 
fail  to  conclude,  that  he  must  have  experienced 
great  anxiety  and  even  perturbation  of  uund  in  that 
memorable  season.  The  precise  nature  of  his  feelings 
will  be  best  undci-stood  from  his  own  account  of 
tliem,  in  a  preface  to  tlie  edition  of  his  Theses, 
which  was  published  by  himself  many  years  after 
tlie  termination  of  tlie  dispute.     "  I 


permit,     says 
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he,  "  tlie  publication  of  my  Propositions  against 
Indulgences  for  this  reason,  that  the  greatness  of  tlie 
success  may  be  attributed  to  God,  and  that  I  may 
not  be  exalted  in  mine  own  eyes.  For,  by  these 
propositions  *  it  w  ill  appear  how  weak  and  con- 
temptible I  was,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a  state  of 
mind,  when  I  began  tliis  business.  I  found  myself 
involved  in  it  alone,  and,  as  it  were,  by  surprise. 
And  when  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  retreat,  I 
made  many  concessions  to  the  pope ;  not,  how  ever, 
in  many  important  points ;  but,  certainly,  at  that 
time  I  adored  him  in  earnest.  In  fact,  how  de- 
spised, and  wretched  a  monk  was  I  then ;  more  like 
a  lifeless  body  than  a  human  being !  Whereas  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  pope,  how  great  was  his  majesty !  The 
potentates  of  the  earth  dreaded  his  nod.  How  dis- 
tressed my  heart  was  in  that  year,  1517,  and  die 
following;  how  submissive  my  mind  was  to  the  hie- 
rarchy, not  feignedly  but  really;  nay,  how  I  was 
almost  driven  to  despair,  tlirough  the  agitations  of 
care  and  fear  and  doubt,  those  secure  spirits  little 
know,  who  at  this  day  insult  the  majesty  of  the  pope 
M  itli  much  pride  and  airogance !  But  I,  who  then 
alone  sustained  the  danger,  weis  not  so  certain,  not 
so  confident.  I  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  w  hich 
now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  understand.  I  dis- 
puted, and  I  was  open  to  conviction.  Not  finding 
satisfaction  in  tlie  books  of  theologians  and  canonists, 
I  wished  to  consult  tiie  living  members  of  tlie  church 
itself.  There  were  indeed  some  godly  souls,  who 
entirely  approved  my  propositions,  but  I  did  not 
consider  their  authority  as  of  weight  with  me  in  spi- 
ritual concerns.  The  popes,  cai'dinals,  bishops,  and 
monks,  were  the  objects  of  my  confidence.  I  waited 
for  divine  instruction  with  such  ardent  and  continued 
eagerness,  and  was  so  overloaded  with  cares,  that  I 

•  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  proposi- 
t'lOne  or  theses,  because  the  cau^e  of  indiilgences  has  now  aa 
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became  almost  stupid,  or  distracted :  I  scarcely  knew 
when  I  was  asleep,  or  «  hen  awake.  At  length,  after 
I  b«cante  enabled  to  answer  every  objection  that 
could  be  brought  against  me  from  the  Scriptures, 
one  difficulty  still  remained,  and  only  one;  namely, 
that  tlie  CHu  RCH  ought  to  be  obeyed.  By  the  grace 
of  Christ,  I  at  last  overcame  this  difficulty  also. 
Most  certainly  I  had  formerly  a  much  gieater  vene- 
ration for  ttie  Roman  church  than  tliose  have,  who 
at  tliis  day,  with  a  perverse  spirit  of  opposition,  extol 
popery  so  exceedingly  again.st  me." 

Let  us  now  listen  to  a  few  sentences  of  Luther,  ConfMHon 
written  so  late  as  the  year  1545,  that  is,  about  ""^ ''«<='•• 
t^venty-clght  years  aiter  tiie  beginnmg  of  the  dis-  i,i.ii.rr, 
pute  concerning  indulgences*.  "  Before  all  things,  "••'""" 
I  intreat  you,  pious  reader,  for  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  to  read  my  writings  with  cool  con- 
sideration, and  even  with  much  pity.  I  wish  you 
to  know,  that  when  I  began  the  affair  of  the  indul- 
,  gences  at  the  very  first,  I  was  a  monk,  and  a  most 
mad  papist.  So  mtoxicated  was  I,  and  drenched  in 
,  papal  dogmas,  tliat  I  would  have  been  most  ready  at 
all  times  to  murder,  or  assist  others  in  murdering 
any  person,  who  should  have  uttered  a  syllable 
against  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  I  was 
a  complete  Sa  i'  l  ;  and  tliere  are  many  such  yet. 
There  were,  ho\\ever,  and  are  now,  othej-s,  who  ap- 
pear to  me  to  adhere  to  the  pope  on  the  principles 
of  Epicurus;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  their 
appetites;  when  secretly  they  even  deride  him,  and 
are  as  cold  as  ice,  if  called  upon  to  defend  the  pa- 
pacy. I  was  never  one  of  these:  I  was  always  a 
sincere  believer;  I  was  always  earnest  in  defending 
the  doctrines  I  professed ;  I  went  seriously  to  work, 
as  one  who  had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  who,  from  his  inmost  soul,  was  anxious 
for  salvation. 
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"  You  will  fuid,  therefore,  in  my  earlier  writings; 
with  how  much  humility,  on  many  occasions,  I  gave 
up  very  considerable  points  to  the  pope,  which  I 
now  detest  as  blasphemous  and  abominable  in  the 
highest  degree.  This  error,  my  slanderers  call 
inconsistency:  but  you,  pious  reader,  will  have 
the  kuidness  to  make  some  allowance  on  account  of 
tlie  times  and  my  inexperience.  I  stood  absolutely 
alone  at  first;  and  certainly  I  was  very  unlearned 
and  very  unfit  to  undertake  matters  of  such  vast  im- 
portance. It  was  by  accident,  not  ^villingly  or  by 
design,  that  I  fell  into  these  violent  disputes :  I  call 
God  to  witne-ss. 

"  In  the  year  1517,  when  I  was  a  young  preacher» 
and  dissuaded  the  people  from  purcliasing  indul- 
gences, telling  them  they  might  employ  their  time 
much  better  than  in  listening  to  tlie  gi'eedy  pro- 
claimers  of  that  scandalous  article  of  sale,  I  felt  as- 
sured I  should  have  the  pope  on  my  side ;  for  he 
himself,  in  his  public  decrees,  had  condemned  tlie 
excesses  of  his  agents  in  that  business. 

"  My  next  step  was  to  complain  to  my  own  ordi- 
nary, and  also  to  the  archbisliop  of  Mentz;  but  I 
knew  nut  at  that  time,  that  half  of  the  money  went 
to  this  last- mentioned  prelate,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  pope.  The  remunstnmces  of  a  low,  mean,  poor 
brodicr  in  Christ,  bad  no  weight  Thus  despised,  I 
published  a  brief  account  of  the  dispute,  along  with 
a  sermon  in  the  German  language  on  the  subject 
of  indulgences;  and  very  soon  after  I  published  also 
explanations  of  my  sentiments,  in  which,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  pope,  I  contended,  that  the  indulgences 
were  not  entirely  to  be  condemned,  but  tliat  real 
works  of  charity  were  of  far  more  conse- 
quence. 

"  This  was  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  disturb  the 
whole  order  of  the  universe.  At  once  and  against 
me  single,  the  whole  popedom  rose!!" 

It  wiU  be  ueedless  to  proceed  further  with  this 
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extract:  the  account  is  in  entire  unison  with  tlife 
preceding  one  written  many  years  bdbre.  The 
candid  aiid  ingenuous  acknowledwiiu-nts  and  decla- 
rations contained  in  each  of  tliein  cannot  fail  to  af- 
fect the  reader's  mind,  j)articularly  as  they  were  aft 
made  by  our  reformer  long  after  the  transactions  to 
which  they  relate,  and  at  times  when  disguise  and 
misrepresentation  could  serve  no  imaginable  puf* 
pose.  A  more  complete  answer  to  the  unwarrant- 
able censures  of  those,  who  accuse  Lnther  of  selfish 
motives  in  promoting  the  refonnatioii,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  But  after  all,  the  best  use  to  be 
made  of  the  information  here  given  is,  to  admire  and 
adore  the  providence  and  grace  of  that  God,  who 
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While  tlie  literary  contest  was  carrying  on  be- 
tween Luther  and  his  antagonists,  there  were  at 
Rome  those,  who  blamed  the  pope  for  not  interest-- 
ing  himself  in  a  controversy,  which,  by  exciting  d 
spirit  of  Resistance,  and  producing  divisions,  daily 
increased  in  magnitude  and  importance,  and  whichi 
in  its  termination,  might  prove  extremely  injurious  td 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  Witli  how 
much  indifference  and  contempt  LeoX.  at  first  bfe^ 
held  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  in  Germany,  hot'? 
indolent  was  the  disposition  of  this  pontiff,  and  hoW 
improvident  he  showed  himself  in  defending  the  pa- 
pal jurisdiction,  all  this  appears  in  the  strongest  light 
from  tlie  absurd  and  careless  answer  which  he  is  said 
to  have  given  to  Silvester  Prieriasf,  when  that  zea- 
lous and  leanied  Doiiiinican  sliowed  him  some  of 
Luther's  heretical  publications  concerning  indul- 
gences.    "  Brotiieh  Martin,"  said  he,  "  is  A' 

■y 
*  Isaiah  xxviii. 

t  Prierias  was  master  of  the  sacred  palace,   and  general  of 
bis  order.     He  died  of  the  plague  in  J 533. 
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MAK  OF  A  VERY  FIVE  GENIUS,  and  these  squab- 
bles are  tlie  mere  effusions  of  monastic  envy."  Prie- 
rias,  however,  undertook  tlie  support  of  the  pontifi- 
cal uutliority;  but,  in  writing  a^iiist  the  reformer, 
he  managed  the  Romish  cause  with  so  much  heat 
and  imprudence,  tfiat  the  pope  himself  presently  di- 
rected him  to  l)e  silent  in  future*.  This  writer,  in 
tlie  event,  did  much  service  to  Lutheranism.  In  : 
afi'air,  which  required  the  utmost  delicacy,  he  express-^ 
ed  his  sentiments  without  the  least  caution  or  mo- 
deration ;  and  exalted  the  pope's  power  even  far  1 
yond  that  of  all  general  councils.  .  Luther  availed 
himself  of  the  temerity  of  his  adversary,  and  pub- 
licly exposed, with  much  severity,the  odious  doctrines 
which  he  had  inculcated. 

In  the  same  year,  1518,  a  rash  author  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  attacked  Lutlier  with  all  the  virulence 
of  m\  enraged  and  bigoted  Roman  catholic.  This 
was  Ilogobtratus,  a  German  dominican  inquisitor, 
who  represented  the  groM  ing  heresy  as  now  become 
incurable  by  any  of  the  milder  methods.  Penal  and 
compulsory  remedies,  he  said,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  he  exhorted  the  pontiff,  by  means  of 
the  sword  and  fire,  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  de- 
testable innovator f.  Many  of  the  monks  '^  joined 
in  this  clamour  witli  incessant  vociferation  among 
the  people.  Scarcely  a  word  came  from  their 
moutlis,  except.  Heresy  I  Blasphemy!  Schism!  "I 
relate,"  says  Erasmus,  "  what  I  saw  witli  my  own 
eyes;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  tiling  tended 
more  to  dispose  tlie  people  in  Lutiier's  favour,  than 
this  imprutlent  conduct  of  the  clergy.  His  propo- 
sitions concerning  the  indulgences  were  soberly 
staled;  and  if  thkv  had  but  argued  the  points  in 
dispute  in  tlie  same  cool  way,  tliese  ruinous  conse- 
quences would  never  have  taken  place." 

At  lengtli  the  Ronjan  pontiff  was  roused  firom  his 
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"state  of  indolence  and  security.  Not  only  the  ava- 
rieious  venders  of  indulgences  vociferated  against 
Luther,  as  Demetrius  and  tlie  silversmiths  did 
against  St.  Paul,  when  tlieir  craft  was  in  danger*, 
but,  from  all  quarters,  complaints  of  tlie  progress  of 
heresy  were  sent  to  Rome,  Even  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  represented  to  the  pope,  how  neces- 
sary his  interference  was  become.  The  Augustine 
monk,  he  said,  was  disseminating  heretical  and  de- 
structive doctrines,  was  oljstinate  in  adliering  to  his 
opinions,  and  active  in  propagating  them ;  and  he 
bad  maile  many  converts,  even  among  persons  of 
rank  and  distinction  f. 

The  imprudence  of  Leo  X.  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, may  seem  almost  the  consequence  of  judicial  of  u«.  X. 
infatuation.  At  once  he  passed  horn  the  extremes 
of  neglect  and  indifference  to  those  of  tyrannical 
violence  and  blind  temerity.  He  ordered  Luther' 
to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  to  answer  for 
himself  before  certain  judges,  of  whom  his  anta- 
gonist Silvester  Prierias,  was  appointed  one.  Our 
reformer  took  the  wisest  method  to  protect  himself 
against  tlie  impending  stonn.  He  instantly  sent  an 
account  of  the  pope's  citation  to  his  friend  Spala- 
tinus,  who  was  then  with  the  elector  Frederic  at 
the  dkt  of  Augsburg ;  and  in  the  strongest  terms 
requested,  tliat,  through  the  interposition  of  the 
prince,  his  cause  might  be  heard  in  Germany  and 
not  at  Rome.  Frederic  tlie  wise  understood  the 
arts  and  practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was 
convinced  of  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity 
of  seconding  Luther's  wishes.  Accordingly  he  urged 
Ae  competency  of  a  German  tribunal  in  an  eccle- 
siastical controversy  of  tliat  nature ;  and  it  seems 
entirely  owing  to  the  address,  tlie  penetration,  and 
the  firmness  of  this  great  prince,  that  tiie  Roman 
pontiff  at  last  consented,   that   cardinal  Cajetan, 


•  Acts,  xix.  24. 
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who  was  then  his  leapte  at  Augsburg,  should  taki» 
cognizance  of  tlie  matter.  If  tlie  delinquent  showed 
proper  marks  of  penitence  and  submission,  he  was 
to  be  kindly  received  again  into  tiie  bosom  of  the 
church ;  but  if  he  refused  to  appear  before  his  ap- 
pointed judge,  the  legate  was  commissioned  then  to 
denounce  publicly,  against  liim  and  his  Adherents,  all 
tlie  thunders  and  anathemas  of  papal  indignation*. 

Leo  X.  perceiving  how  great  a  ftivounte  Luther 
was  with  tlie  elector  of  Saxony»  judged  it  expe- 
dient, by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  secure  the 
support  and  concurrence  of  that  prince  in  an  ailairy 
which  he  hud  now  bc^un  to  consider  as  of  the  greatest 
moment.  For  this  purpose,  he  acquainted  Frederic, 
in  a  polite  and  affectionate,  but  very  artful  epistle, 
of  the  measures  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
adopt,  through  tlie  disobedience  of  an  Augustine 
monk,  whose  very  "  order  and  profession  should 
have  perpetually  reminded  him  of  the  duties  of 
humility  and  obsequiousness."  He  styles  Lutlier  a 
son  of  iniquity,  a  prevaricator,  who  boasts  of  the 
protection  of  die  elector,  but,  in  fact,  reverences  no 
superior  whatever.  I  know,  says  the  pope,  he  has 
no  ground  for  representing  you  as  one,  who  en- 
courages and  supports  him;  nevertheless,  I  exhort 
you  in  the  Lord,  and  as  you  would  preserve  the 
reputation  and  dignity  of  a  good  catholic  prince, 
to  be  on  your  guard,  lest  the  lustre  of  your  highly 
honoured  ancestore  should  be  in  any  degi-ee  tarnished 
by  tliis  calunniy.  I  know  of  no  blame  respecting 
you;  but  I  would  WTsh  you  to  avoid  the  very 
suspicion  of  blame,  in  which  the  rashness  of  this 
man  may  involve  you.  He  then  proceeds :  As  many 
learned  and  religious  pereons,  and  in  particular,  our 
beloved  son,  Pricrias,  the  master  of  our  sacred  pa- 
lace, have  informed  us  of  the  heretical  proceedings 
of  Martin  Luther,  we  have  ordered  him  to  be  called 


The  pope's  directioDS  to  Cajetan,  Lutber,  Op.  Vol.  ^ 
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Upon  to  answer  for  liimself;  and  for  this  pnrpose, 
we  have  given  expx.icit  directions  to  cardinal 
Cajetan,  our  legate.  Lastly,  he  concludes  with  a 
strong  exhortation  and  injunction,  that  Frederic,  in 
virtue  of  the  holy  obedience  which  he  owed  to  the 
Roman  church,  should  contribute  iiis  utmost  to  se- 
cure tlie  person  of  Liithcr,  and  deliver  him  up  to 
tlie  power  of  the  holy  See :  he  declared,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  he  was  found  iimocent,  he 
should  be  dismissed  in  peace  and  in  favour;  and  even 
if  he  was  guilty,  he  would  exercise  clemency  towards 
him  largely  upon  his  repentance*. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  epistle, 
the  pope  suppresses  a  very  material  fact,  namely, 
that  Luther  had,  already  and  without  ti-ial,  been 
condemne<l  at  Rome,  as  a  heretic,  by  tlie  bishop 
of  Asculi,  tlie  auditor  of  the  Apostolic  chamber. 
This  clearly  ajjpears  from  tlie  pope's  own  bhief^ 
which  he  sent  to  cai'dinal  Cajetan  along  with  the 
above-mentioned  directions;  and  the  poor  perse- 
cuted monk,  in  liis  writings,  makes  several  pertinent 
obsei-vations  upon  the  occasion.  The  pleasantest 
thing  of  all,  says  he,  istliis:  The  pope's  brief  is  incon«i«t. 
dated  August  the  twenty-tliird.  I  was  cited  and  dll^,*^^  - 
admonished,  on  the  seventli  of  August,  to  appear  at  Le<»  ^• 
Rome  within  sixty  days.  Thus  it  is  very  plain, 
that,  either  before  the  citation  was  delivered  to  me^ 
or  at  most  witliin  sixteen  days  after,  the  bishop  of 
Ascoli  proceeded  against  me,  judged  mc,  and  pro^ 
nounced  me  an  incorrigible  lieretic.  If  I  should 
ask.  What  are  become  of  the  sixty  days  mentioned 
in  the  citation  delivered  to  me,  which  are  to  be 
reckoned  from  tlie  seventh  of  August,  and  would 
end  about  the  seventh  of  October?  Is  it  the  usage  of 
tlie  pope's  court  to  cite,  admonish,  accuse,  judge, 
condemn,  and  pronounce  sentence,  all  on  tiie  same 
day,  and  especially,  when  the  supposed  culprit  is  at 

•  Pope's  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.    Tom.  I.  Witt 
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a  considerable  distance,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the 
proceedings?  Again,  how  can  they  charge  me  with 
having  abused  tiie  pope's  kindness,  and  with  per- 
severing obstinately  in  heresy?  Would  they  be  able 
to  g?ve  any  other  answer  to  these  questions,  than 
that,  when  they  fabricated  the  falsehoods  respecting 
me,  they  had  lost  tlieir  memory,  and  stood  in  need 
of  a  few  doses  of  hellebore. 

The  condemnation  of  Luther  at  Rome,  previous 
to  his  examination  before  Cajetan,  was  so  important 
a  fact,  and  implied  so  much  violence  and  animosity 
in  Leo  and  his  advisers,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whetlier  our  reformer,  intrepid  as  he  was,  if  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
disgrace  and  danger,  would  have  ventured  to  have 
appeared  at  all  at  Augsburg.  It  is  clear,  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus*,  that,  on  hi.s  return 
from  that  place,  he  first  learnt  at  Nuremburg  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  papal  commission  to  the 
cardinal,  namely,  that,  already  being  pronounced  a 
pertinacious  heretic,  his  person  was  to  be  secured 
and  kept  in  safety,  till  further  orders  for  his  removal 
to  Rome. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  conducted  himself  through- 
out this  difficult  transaction  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary discretion.  He  was  determined  not  to  per- 
mit Luther  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  his  enraged  adversaries;  but,  for  the 
purpose  of  cairying  this  point  the  more  easily,  and 
also  in  the  hope  tliat  an  accommodation  might  take 
place  with  the  Roman  See,  he  promised  the  pope's 
legate,  that  he  would  take  effectual  care  to  place  the 
supposed  heretic  before  him, •  for  examination,  at 
Augsburg.  We  have  oljserved  indeed  t,  that  it  was 
part  of  the  pope's  instructions  to  Cajetan,  to  show 
every  kindness  to  Luther,  provided  he  came  volun- 
tarily to  confess  his  fault  and  sue  for  pardon ;  but, 
what  wa£  to  be  done  in  case  he  should  refuse,  which 
•  Lib.  I.  Ei>iit.  t  Page  36^. 
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was  the  thing  by  far  the  more  probable  to  happen? 
Luther  himself  in  his  account  of  tliis  matter  says, 
"  Every  thing,  I  doubt  not,  \vould  have  been  settled 
in  the  most  peaceable  and  affectionate  manner,  if  I 
would  but  have  written  down  six  letters,  IlEVOCO,, 

I  RECANT." 

Frederic  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  favourite 
Luther  in  the  following  manner.  He  gave  Wm  let- 
ters of  recomn)endation  to  the  senate  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  Augsburg;  who,  instantly  on  his  ar- 
rival, exhorted  him  not  to  appear  before  the  cardinal, 
till  he  had  obtained  a  promise  of  safe  conduct  from 
the  emperor,  who  was  then  hunting  at  some  distance 
from  the  city.  Through  the  influence  of  these  same 
persons,  this  important  request  of  safe  conduct  was 
granted ;  and  after  three  days  tlie  emperor's  coun- 
cil announced  to  the  cardinal,  ttiat  the  public  faith 
was  pledged  to  Luther,  and  therefore  he  must  take 
no  violent  steps  against  him.  The  cardinal  an- 
swered, "  It  is  very  «  ell,  nevertheless  I  shall  do  my 
duty." 

Lutlier  informs  us,  that  during  those  three  days 
he  was  constantly  pressed,  by  a  very  troublesome 
emissary  of  Cajetan,  to  recant.  If  I  would  but  re- 
cant, he  said,  all  would  be  right.  He  further  relates 
a  curious  conversation  which  took  place  bet^veen 
himself  and  tJiis  emissary.  He  came  on  the  tliird 
day,  and  expostulated  as  follows : 

Why  will  you  not  go  to  the  cardinal?  he  is  wait- 
ing to  receive  you  in  the  kindest  manner. 

I  must  listen  to  the  aihnce  of  those  excellent  per- 
sons to  whom  I  am  recommended  by  the  elector; 
and  they  tell  me,  1  must  by  no  jneans  go  to  liim  till 
I  have  obtained  the  public  faith.  The  Dioment  that 
is  obtained,  I  am  ready  to  go. 

What,  said  he,  evidently  in  much  agitation.  Do 
you  tliink  that  prince  I'rederic  will  take  up  anns  on 
your  account? 

It  is  very  far  from  my  wish. 
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1  would  treat  them  with  tlie  greatest  respect  and 
honour. 

So;  said  he,  waving  his  hand  in  the  Italian  maa<« 
ner,  and  went  away,  and  rotumed  no  more*. 

A  short  time  before  these  transactions  at  Augs- 
burf»,  the  celebrated  Mclancthon  had  been  received 
as  Greek  professor  at  tlie  university  of  Witteniberg;, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  lectures 
of  tliis  truly  learned  and  good  man,  together  witli 
those  of  Luther,  %vere  attended  by  crowds  of  stu- 
dents; and  the  university  of  Lcipsic,  a  city  wholly 
under  Roman  influence,  on  account  of  the  principles 
of  its  sovereign,  George  of  Saxony,  declined  in  its 
lustre.  Theconsef|ucace  w!as,  that  Lutlier  became 
still  more  odious  to  tlie  hierarchy.  Add  to  this,  his 
defence  of  his  theses,  and  a  sermon  against  the 
abuses  of  officials  in  excommunications,  just  publish- 
ed, had  exasperated  his  adversaries  to  the  highest 
degree.  We  learn,  tiom  his  letters  to  Staupitius  and 
Spalatinus,  uiiat  were  the  feelings  and  reflections  of 
our  hero  at  tliis  alarming  conjuncture.  To  tlie 
former  he  said,  *'  Doubt  not  but  I  mean  to  be  tiree  in 
searching  and  handling  the  word  of  God.  These 
citations  and  menaces  move  me  not."  To  the  latter 
he  writes  thus :  "  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
I  wish  not  to  involve  the  elector  in  my  perils.  There 
is  but  one  thing,  wliich  I  hope  he  may  be  able  to 
do  for  me, — namely,  to  prevent  any  violence  on  my 
person.  And  if  he  cannot  do  even  that  conveniently, 
I  would  have  all  the  danger  to  be  my  own. — What 
I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  I  trust,  I  shall  defend 
eft'cctually.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  pay  some 
regard  to  sell-preservation,  but  a  regard  to  truth  i$ 
•  Luth.  Praef. 
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paramount  to  every  consideration."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one,  who  was  well  instructed  in  Christian 
principles,  and  knew  tlie  practice  ut  holy  men  in  the 
rest  times. 

Certainly,  at  first,  Luther  seems  to  have  doubted 
whether  he  should  not  be  guilty  of  an  unjustifiable 
temerity,  in  stirring  a  single  step  towards  Augsburg, 
without  the  previous  grant  of  a  safe  conduct.  But 
his  scruples  were  done  away  by  the  generous  beha^ 
viour  of  the  elector.  This  excellent  prince  not  only 
gave  him  the  above-mentioned  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, but  also  furnished  him  witli  money  for  his 
journey;  informed  him,  by  Spalatinus,  that  he  might 
proceed  to  Augsburg,  without  need  of  a  safe  conduct, 
such  was  tlie  legate's  benevolent  intentions  towards 
hiui ;  and  encouraged  him  to  believe  that,  whatever 
might  happen,  he  would  not  permit  him  to  be  drag- 
ged to  the  papal  tribunal  at  Rome.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, however,  that  Frederic  tlie  wise  either  tbresaw 
the  eft'ect  which  his  letters  of  recommendation  \\  ould 
produce  at  Augsburg,  or  had  otlierwise  secretly  pro- 
vided that  the  public  faith  should  be  engaged  for  the 
rsecuted  reformer.  He  was  a  prince,  says  Lu- 
tiier*,  of  incredible  capacity  and  penetration,  and 
as  accustomed  to  take  effectual  measuies  for  dis- 
ncerting  tlie  Romanists,  long  before  they  enter- 
ined  the  least  suspicion  that  he  w  as  aware  of  their 
s.  It  was  much  against  the  inclination  of 
ajetan,  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  granted  a  safe 
nduct  on  this  occasion.  Tliat  irritated  legate 
rote  to  Frederic,  and  in  much  anger  informed  him, 
at  he  had  expressly  told  the  imperial  council  he 
ould  not  liave  tlie  name  of  Cajetan  mentioned  in 
at  part  of  the  transaction  t-  He  is  usually  called 
ajetan,  though  his  real  name  was  Thomas  de  Vio, 
jf  the  town  of  Cajeta.  He  is  allowed  by  Luther 
luself  to  have  been  naturally  a  man  of  a  benevo- 

•  lather.     Op.  Vol. !. 

i  Epiii.  Cajet.  ad  Sax.  due.     Futber  Paul,  C.  Trent.  B.  i. 
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lent  temper.  Yet  tlie  choosing  of  tins  cardinal  for 
tiie  purjx)se  of  reconciling  matters  must  not  be  pro- 
duced as  an  example  of  discretion  in  Leo  X.  Tho- 
mas de  Vio  was  excessively  superstitious,  and  also 
entertained  the  most  lofty  ideas  of  papal  authority. 
He  «  rote  a  book  on  the  power  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, wliich  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  tiie  arch- 
bishopric of  Palermo  and  a  cardinal's  hat.  Add  to 
all  this,  he  was  a  Dominican,  and  consequently  the 
declared  enemy  of  Luther  and  the  friend  of  Tetzel. 
Such  a  person  was  ill  fitted  to  sit  as  judge  or  arbitra- 
tor in  this  nice  and  perilous  controversy. 

At  the  first  interview,  Luther  prostrated  himself 
before  the  cardinal,  and  was  courteously  received. 
But,  at  tiie  same  time,  he  was  required  to  retract  his 
errors,  to  avoid  them  iu  future,  and  to  abstain  from 
every  thing,  which  might  disturb  tlie  peace  of  tlie 
church.  And  these  tliree  tilings  were  stated  ex- 
pressly to  be  tlie  order  of  the  most  holy  pope.  Lu- 
ther desired  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  the 
pope's  BRIEF.  But  this  request  was  peremptorily 
refused  *. 

The  heaviest  charge  against  liim  seems  to 
liave  been,  that  he  had  transgressed  tlie  bull  ot 


•  This  important  circumstance  is  not  taken  notice  of  by 
the  ecclesiatsical  historians ;  though  I  find  Luther  himself  in  • 
his  celebrated  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  written  after 
the  conference  with  Cajetan,  uses  the  words  "  nam  examplar 
BKEvis  peienti  deiiegabat"  Dominus  Ij^gatus.  It  is  easy 
tnough  to  understand  why  the  legate,  who  was  affecting  to 
treat  Luther  with  the  greatest  kindne&s,  ^hould  not  choose 
to  show  him  a  brief,  in  which  it  appeared,  that,  at  that 
very  moment,  he  stood  condemned  as  a  heretic  at  Rome, 
though  he  hud  never  been  heard.  On  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
siances,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  tliut  thi?  cardinal, 
purbuaiil  to  his  instructions,  was  inteniliDg  to  rnxVe  the  poor , 
heretic  a  prisoner,  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  promise  of 
snfe  conduct.  But  a  sight  of  the  uhif.p  cot.ld  not  have 
foiled  to  alarm  and  put  ou  bis  guard  any  man  in  so  critical 
a  situatiou. 
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p-Cleinent  vi.  which  had  «lefined  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  indulgences;  and  it  may  easilv  be  conceived, 
'  with  how  much  indignation  the  cardinal  would  hear 
'  the  defence  of  Luther,  namely,  that  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
I  lures,  which  he  could  produce  in  support  of  Jiis  own 
ioctrines,  had  abundantly  more  weight  with  him 
han  a  pontifical  bull,  which  in  fact  proved  nothing, 
[)ut  merely  recited  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Cajetan,  in  answer,  exalted  the  authority  of  tlie  pope 
Habove  all  councils,  above  the  church,  and  even  above 
^Mie  Scriptures  themselves.    To  this  Luther  oi)posed 
^Bhe  appeal  of  the  university  of  Paris,  whos§  reputa- 
^uion  had  alwavs  btood  high,  as  the  parent  of  science, 
^Dimd  the  defender  of  the  purest  (Christianity.     Caje- 
tan, in  a  rage,  declared  that  the  Parisians  would  meet 
Pwith  due  punishment;  and  that  Gerson*,  whose 
•i-ritings  Luther  had  quoted,  wasuAJiXEP,  together 
with  all  his  followers.     So  extravagantly  high  were 
the  ideas  of  papal  power  conceived  by  tliis  cardinal, 
that  even  the  vei'y  moderate  conti'adiction,  given  ia 
France  to  the  pontiff,  appeared  in  his  eyes  an  un- 
^gmrdonable  sin.     Little  did  he  then  imauine  how 
^Knuch  more  openly  his  magnificent  lord  and  master 
^Mras  to  be  opposed  within  the  short  space  of  a  few 
^Tnonths. 

Frowns  pnd  menaces  were  by  no  means  adapted 

to  intimidate  the  detennined  mind  of  tlie  Saxon 

reformer.     He  continued  to  insist  on  tlie  authority 

of  Scripture.     He  ow  ned  he  might  have  erred,  but 

he  thought  it  reasonable  that  iiis  errors  should  be 

^oiointed  out,  on  scriptural  grounds,  before  be 

^Should  be  required  to  retract. 

Hj    When  Luther  found,  that  not  the  smallest  pro- 

^^ess  was  made  by  conversation  with  the  cuiilinal, 

and  that  all  his  fine  promises  of  kind  treatment 
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•taace,  ibe  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope. 
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amounted  precisely  to  this,  "  you  must  either  re-' 
cai^t,  or  ■suffer  punishment,"  he  wisely  determined  to 
commit  his  answers  to  writing.  In  so  dotog,  says 
he,  tlie  oppressed  find  comfort  in  two  ways;  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  \mtten,  may  be  subntitted  to 
the  judgnient  of  otiiers;  and  in  the  second,  one 
has  a  better  opf>ortunity  of  working  upon  the  fears 
and  the  conscience  of  an  arrogant  despot,  who 
would  otherwise  overpower  one  by  his  imperious 
language*. 

Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  appeared  before 
the  cardinal  with  a  notary  and  witnesses,  repeated 
•his  protestations  of  general  obedience  to  the  church, 
and  his  perfect  readiness  to  recant  any  error  of  w  liich 
he  could  be  convicted.  Cajetan  replied  with  so 
much  acrimony,  that  tlie  accused  monk  had  no  o}>- 
portunity  of  explaining  or  of  \indicating  his  senti- 
ments. He  absolutely  refused  to  dispute  with 
Luther,  either  in  public  or  in  private ;  he  would  not 
even  consent  that  a  single  word  of  liis  own  answers 
should  be  put  down  in  writing.  He  continued  to 
press  for  a  recantation. 

Staupitius,  wiio  was  present  at  the  scene,  and 
who  hitherto  had  acted  the  part  of  a  steady  friend 
of  Luther,  rose  up,  and  intreated  the  legate  to  per-  , 
mit  the  accused  to  return  his  answers  at  length  in 
writing.  To  which  request,  he,  with  great  difficulty, 
at  last  acceded. 

At  the  next  conference,  Luther  exhibited  bis 
written  explanation  and  defence,  which  the  card'mal  i 
treated  with  the  greatest  contempt.  He  told  him, 
he  had  filled  his  paper  witli  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  were  irrelevant,  and  in  general,  that  bis  an- 
swers were  those  of  a  |)ertect  idiot.  He  conde- 
scended, however,  to  say,  he  would  send  them  to 
Rome.  Lastly,  he  ordered  Luther  to  depart,  and  to 
come  no  more  mto  his  sight,  unless  he  was  disposed 

to  recant 

•  Luther's  Letter  to  Fred. 
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lotwjthstaiiding  this  rough  treatment,   it  was 
Luther's  firm  opinion,  tliat  it  would  have  given  the 
cardinal  great  pleasure  to  hear  him  recant.     It  may 
be   thought  some  confirmation  of  tliis  sentiment, 
that  in  the  evening  of  tlie  very  day  in  which  this 
,last  conference  took  place,  he  sent  for  the  vicar- 
geueral    Staupitius,  ?md  desired  him  to  persuade 
his  young  monk  to  retract.    Staupitius  promised  to 
I,  do  liis  utmost.     "  Vou  must  answer  his  scriptural 
arguments,"  said  Cajetan.     Staupitius  replied  in- 
genuously, "  That  is  above  my  power.     1  am  his 
inferior  both  in  capacity  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
t.Scriptiires." 

Throughout  this  whole  conference  at  Augsburg, 
cardinal  Cajetan  appears  to  have  been  conscious 
how  ill  qualified  he  was  to  enter  the  lists  with 
Lutlier,  as  a  disputant  in  theological  questions.    In- 
,  deed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  gave  him  little  concern.     His  anxiety  was, 
how  he  might  best  insure  obedience  to  the  ponti- 
^ifical  mandates.     He   inquired  not  whether  these 
mandates  were  reasonable  or  repugnant  to  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  tliat  they 
were  the  dictates  of  a  popye.    The  decretal  of  pope 
Clement  vi.  which  he  urged  with  so  much  heat 
and  positiveness  against  Luther  in  the  dispute  re- 
specting indulgences,  maintained,  that  "  One  drop 
of  Christ's  blood  being  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
whole  human  race,  the   reiraining  quantity,  tliat 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  upon  the  cross,  was 
jjelt  as  a  legacy  to  the  church,  to  be  a  treasure 
,FROM  WHENCE  INDULGENCES  were  to  be  drawu 
,and  administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs*."    The 
vAugustine  monk  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  too 
,  much  enlightened  to  digest  such  wild  superstitious 
inventions;  and  tlie  man,  who  could  call  upon  him, 
upon  these  grounds,  to  renounce  his  errors,  vm  not 
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to  be  reasoned  with.  Still  it  re«}uired  extraordinary 
courage  to  deliver  in  a  formal  protest  against  the 
bolief  of  tenets,  which  at  that  time  were  bc/th  esta- 
blished by  tlie  highest  authority,  and  also  supposed 
to  liave  been  dictated  by  an  infallible  judgment. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  Luther  s  ideas  of 
justification  by  faith ;  but  Cajetan  did  not  scruple  to 
confess,  tiiat,  if  he  would  but  have  retracted  bis 
opposition  to  the  Indulgences,  all  other  differences 
might  have  been  composed  in  an  amicable  manner; 
and  that  his  opinions  concerning  the  efficacy  of  faith 
in  justification  and  in  the  sacrament,  admitted  of 
being  modified  and  interpreted,  so  as  to  be  inoffen- 
sive. When  Staupitius  w  as  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  expressed  a  wish,  that  the  cardinal  had 
avowetl  that  sentiment  in  the  presence  of  the  notary 
and  the  wtnesses;  Because  then,  said  he,  there 
would  have  been  clear  proof  that,  at  Kome,  money 
was  held  in  greater  estimation  tlian  faith. 

Lutlicr,  on  the  contrary,  considered  the  scrip- 
ture-doctrine of  justification  by  faith  as  of  infinite 
importance.  He  declared.  That  he  would  rather 
retract  every  tiling  which  he  had  said  upon  other 
subjects,  than  that,  which  he  nuist  adhere  to  with 
his  dying  breath.  Tiiat  in  regard  to  indulgences, 
their  mtnnsic  nature,  whatever  it  might  be,  could 
not  be  altered  by  ostentatious  praises  and  honours, 
but  that  if  he  gave  up  the  article  of  justification 
by  taith,  he  sh<:)uld,  in  fact,  deny  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  That,  though  the  cardinal  had  promised 
to  conduct  tlie  inquiry  according  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  the  rules  of  tlie  Church,  he  had 
not  produced  a  single  text  of  Scripture  agtinst  him, 
nor  any  one  authority  from  the  holy  fathers.  Lastly, 
'  niat  he  was  confident  no  answer  could  ever  be 
,  ^ven  to  tlie  scriptural  arguments  and  the  authorities, 
which  ho  had  produced  in  support  of  the  doctrino 
in  question*.  Our  peace,  says  he,  consists  in 
•  Epist.  ad  Ffed. 
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coming  to  Christ  in  lively  faith :  If  a  raan  believe 
not  the  promise,  lie  may  practise  confession  to  all 
the  world,  and  he  may  be  absolved  a  thousand 
thousand  times  even  by  the  pope  himself,  but  he 
will  never  obtain,  on  good  grounds,  a  quiet  con- 
science*. 

,j:  It  was  on  Friday  the  fourteenth  of  October  i .",  1 8, 
that  Luther  made  liis  last  appearance  before  the 
pope's  legate.  A  report  was  spread,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  engagement  of  a  safe  conduct,  he  was 
to  i)e  seized  and  confined  in  irons.  He  remained, 
however,  at  Augsburg  till  the  succeeding  Monday. 
He  heard  nothing  from  the  cardinal.  How  great 
must  have  been  his  anxiety !  On  the  Monday,  by 
a  letter  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  he 
begged  pardon  for  any  irreverent  or  unbecoming 
language  towai'ds  the  pontiff",  which  might  have 
escaped  liim  in  t'.ie  heat  and  huny  of  tlie  debate; 
he  even  promised  to  desist  from  treating* the  subject 
of  indulgences  any  more,  provided  his  antagonists 
were  enjoined  to  observe  a  similar  silence.  But  to 
retract  his  sentiment,  or  give  up  the  truth,  he  abso- 
lutely refused.  He  said,  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  act  in  that  manner.  He  acknowledged 
that  his  friends,  and  especially  his  vicai'-general,  had 
taken  great  pains  to  make  him  think  humbly,  submit 
his  own  opinion,  and  form  a  right  judgment:  But, 
said  he,  neither  the  favour  nor  the  advice,  nor  the 
command  of  any  man  ought  ever  to  make  me  do  or 
say  what  is  contnuy  to  my  conscience.  To  this  let- 
ter he  received  no  answer. 

On  tlie  next  day  he  sent  another  letter  to  Caje- 
tan,  expressed  in  more  spirited  language  and  nearer 
to  his  usual  strain.  "  He  conceived  he  had  done 
every  thing  m  hicli  became  an  obedient  son  of  the 
churcii.  He  hud  undertaken  a  long  and  dangerous 
journey ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  weak  body,  and  had 

*  Resolut.  de  Indulg. 
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very  little  money  to  spend.  He  had  laid  the  book, 
which  contained  his  opinions,  at  the  feet  of  his  holi- 
ness the  pope ;  he  had  appeared  before  his  niost 
reverend  fatlier  the  cardinal ;  and  he  was  now  wait- 
ing to  be  instructed  how  ftir  he  was  right  in  his  opi- 
nions, and  how  far  wTong. — It  could  no  longer  serve 
any  good  purpose  to  spend  his  time  there,  and  l>e  a 
burden  to  his  friends.  He  was  really  in  want  of 
money.  I3esides,  the  cardinal  had  told  him,  vivl 
voce,  to  come  no  more  into  his  sight,  unless  he 
^vould  recant ;"  and,  said  Luther,  "  In  my  former 
letter  I  have  distinctly  pointed  out  all  the  recantation 
I  can  possibly  make."  He  then  signified  his  positive 
determination  to  leave  the  place;  but  not  before  he 
had  formally  appealed  from  the  pope's  legate,  nay, 
from  the  pope  himself,  "  ill  informed,  to  the  same 
most  holy  I.,eo  X.  tliat  he  might  be  i)etter  informed." 
In  prosecutin;;  this  appeal  he  confessed  that  he  acted 
rather  iVotn  tlie  judtiment  of  some  pereons  of  dis- 
tinction than  from  his  own.  If  he  had  been  left  en- 
tirely to  himself,  he  should  have  thought  an  appeal 
unnecessary  in  this  case.  He  wished  to  refer  every 
tiling  to  the  determination  of  the  church.  What 
could  he  do  more  ?  He  was  not  a  contentious  ad- 
versary, but  a  tn\ctable  scholar.  Even  the  elector 
Frederic,  he  knew,  would  be  better  pleased  with  bis 
dppeul  than  his  recantation.  He  therefore  besought 
the  cardhial  to  consider  both  his  departure  and  his 
appeal  as  the  effect  of  necessity  and  of  the  authority 
of  his  friends.  They  said  wh.\t  will  you  retract? 
Is  YOUK  retractation  to  be  the  rule  of  our  faith? 
If  any  tiling,  which  you  have  advanced,  is  to  be 
condemned,  let  the  church  decide  and  do  you  oliey. 
This  reasoning,  in  his  mind,  was  irresistible. 

Luther  waited  four  whole  days,  reckoning  from 
the  day  of  his  dismission  by  the  cardinal ;  and  still 
received  no  further  orders.  The  suspense  was  ex- 
tremely atriicting;  and  Iwth  himself  and  his  friends 
began  to  suspect  that  tliis total  silence  portended 
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vidlence  to  his  person.     To  prevent  being  seized 
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and  impriboned,  he  quitted  Augsburg  very  early  in      _ 
the  monjiiig  ot  the  nineteenth  *  of  October  151 8.  n, ,,,,.. 
A  friendly  senator  ordered  the  gates  of  tiie  city  to  be  AuBibuig. 
opened,  and  he  ujounted  a  horse,  which  Stanpitius 
had  prociired  for  him.     He  had  neither  boots  nor 
spurs,  nor  sword;  and  he  w&s  so  fatigued  \Nith  that 
day's  journey,  that  wlien  he  descended  fiom  his 
horse,  he  was  not  able  to  stand,  but  fell  do^Mi  in- 
stantly among  tlie  straw  in  the  stable  f.     He  had, 
however,  taken  care  before  his  departure,  that  every 
thing  relative  to  his  appeal,  sliould  be  done  m  a  pro- 
per manner  and  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  public. 

SucJi  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences  at 
Augsburg,  in  which  the  firnniess  and  plain  dealing  of 
I.uther  was  no  less  conspicuous  tlian  the  unreason- 
aiiic  and  imperious  behaviour  of  the  cardinal. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  tliat  sitENCE 
for  sevei"al  days,  on  the  pait  of  Cajetan,  Mhich  our 
reformer  and  his  friends  beheld  witli  so  much  just 
suspicion  and  jealousy;  whetlier  the  legate  still 
hoped  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  hapj)y  termination  by 
tiie  milder  methods  of  influence  and  jjcrsuasiou ;  or 
w  helher  his  ambiguous  conduct  is  best  explained  on 
tlie  supposition  that  he  was  intending  to  seize  tlie 
person  of  Luther,  but  did  not  dare  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  in  defiance  of  tlie  imperial  grant  of  safe 
conduct,  without  further  orders  from  the  Roman  See ; 
on  almost  every  imaginable  view  of  his  motives,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  he  must  have  been 
much  mortilied  at  tlie  sudden  departme  of  Luther. 

•  Some  bistorians  say,  tliis  happened  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, oUiRrs  on  the  18th;  but  I  think  Luther's  own  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Augsburg  show  that  he  mu^t  buve  IcH  that 
city  on  the  igih.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  ilirUicr 
re&pectiog  a  matter  of  $u  little  cun^qnenre. 

+  Tom.  I.  Allemb.  p.  150. — Paul  Surpi  says,  what  is  not 
atuU  im|irobab]e,  that  Lather  had  John  Muss's  cuse  b  ki» 
'  bead. 
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He  had  neither  punished  the  heretic  nor  reduced  him 
to  submission.  'Hie  court  of  Rome  would  probably 
be  liighly  displeased  when  tliey  lieard  of  his  escape; 
and,  in  their  disappointment,  w  ould  Ix:  apt  to  forget 
the  difficult  circumstances  under  which  the  cardinal 
acted,  and  to  attriliute  lx>th  the  present  and  the  con- 
sequent mischiefs  to  liis  bad  nianagement.  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  the  events  at  Augsburg  «ere  known  at 
Rome,  tlie  pope's  legate  was  blamed  exceedingly  for 
his  severe  and  illiberal  treatment  of  Luther,  ut  the 
very  moment,  it  was  said,  when  he  ought  to  have 
promised  him  great  riches,  a  bishopric,  or  even  a 
cardinal's  hat*. 

Ciijetan,  no  doubt,  understood  the  diiiposition  of 
tlie  court  of  Rome  sulHciently  to  foresee  how  harsh 
a  construction  would  Ix'  put  upon  his  conduct  in  a 
business,  which  had  terminated  so  unfavourably  to 
their  wishes  an  I  expectations.  In  the  bitterness  of 
his  heait,  he  complained,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony^, 
of  Lullier's  iasolent  and  insincere  behaviour;  and 
even  repruaclied  his  Highne«s  for  supporting  such  a 
chaiacter.  He  said,  that  he  had  conversed  for 
many  hours  privately  witli  Stanpitius,  and  one  or 
two  more  learned  friends,  respecting  tliis  business ; 
that  his  object  had  been  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  without  lUsgracing  bkotheb 
ISIaktin  ;  and  that  when  he  had  put  matters  into 
such  a  train,  as  to  have  reasonable  ho))e8  of  the 
success  of  Ills  plan,  he  had  found  himself  com- 
pletely deluded.  Martin,  his  sevend  associates, 
and  his  vicar-general,  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
Martin  indeed  had  written  letters,  in  which  he  pre- 
tended to  beg  pardon,  but  he  had  retracted  not  one 
word  of  the  scandalous  language  he  had  used. 
Lastly,  C'aji;tun  warned  the  prince  to  consider,  how 
much  he  was  bound  in  honour  and  conscience,  either 
fo  seiv,d  brother  Martin  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  liim 
iix>ai  lis  dominions.  As  to  liimseU^  he  said,  he 
•ralherl'auL 
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had  washed  his  hands  of  so  pestilential  a  business, 
Jbut  his  Highness  might  be  assured  the  cause  would 
go  on  at  Rome.  It  was  too  imjx)rtant  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence*;  and  he  intreated  him  not  to  sully 
tlie glory  ot  iiimsoli"  and  his  illustiious  house,  for  the 
sake  of  a  paltiy  mendicant  monk. 

Every  pious  rearler  \vill  lament  the  eflfect  which 
these  turbulent  and  contentious  scenes  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  venerable   Staupitius.     It 
should  seem,  that  partly  an  apprehension  of  danger, 
and  partly  his  [)rivate  conversation  witii  cardinal 
Cajetan,    influenced  this  good  man  to  leave  lu3 
friend,  withdraw  all  furtlier  opposition  to  the  pope- 
dom, and  retire  to  Saltzburg.     Our  more  deter- 
mined and  adventurous  reformer  did  not  hesitate  to 
j     tell  him,  that  "  he  stuck  fast  between  Christ  and  tlie 
I     pope  t-"     Let  us  hope,  however,  tlmt  tliis  judgment 
'■     of  Luther  was  of  the  harsher  sort;  and  that,  in 
passing  it,  sufficient  allowances  were  not  made  for 
tlie  dinerent  tempers  and  ages  of  men,  and  for  in- 
veterate habits. 

Two  reasons  induce  me  to  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Staupitius  acted  towards  Luther  with 
perfect  faithfulness  at  Augsburg.  First,  it  is  be- 
yond all  dispute,  that  he  affronted  Cajetan  by 
leaving  that  place  suddenly  and  witliout  taking  leave; 
which  he  would  never  have  done,  if  he  had  betrayed 
his  friend  by  dishonourably  entering  into  any  plans 
for  seizing  his  person.  Secondly,  byway  of  encou- 
raging the  persecuted  monk  in  his  difficult  circum- 
stances, he  used  this  language  to  him,  ''  Remem- 
ber, my  brother,  you  undertook  this  business  in 
the  name  of  oui*  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Lutlier  him- 
self, three  years  afterwards,  oivned  these  precioi  8 
words  "  sunk  deep  into  his  mind."  The  trutt^is, 
I     this  reverend  vicar-general  was  a  man  of  a  timid 

\         •  Lutb.  Op,  Vol.  I.  The  letter  is  dated  Oct.  <I5,  1518. 
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temper,  and  well  advanced  in  years ;  also  his  view  j 
of  tlie  Gos{)el  were  i'ar  from  heuig  bright  or  dis^ 
tinct;  and  lastly,  tlje  prospect  of  peace  witli  the 
hierarcliy,  at  least  at  Wittemberg,  was  extremely 
gloomy. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  but  tlje  pojie's  legate, 
in  his  private  conversation  with  Staupitins,  would 
use  both  conciliatory  anil  threatening  language.  Each 
woald  tend  to  sliake  tlie  resolution  of  sucli  a  man. 
And  besides  the  direct  and  immeiliute  eticct  of  that 
conversation  on  tlie  mind  of  the  timorous  vicar- 
general,  wc  may  fairly  trace  some  other  intportant 
consequences  to  the  same  origin.  While  he  wa» 
agitated  witli  the  discussion,  and  perhaps  yielding 
to  tlie  legate's  tnenaces  and  advice,  he  exiiorted 
his  less  pliable  monk  to  exhibit  to  liis  superior$ 
some  plainer  marks  of  obedience  and  humility. 
The  firm  temper  of  Lutlier,  which  had  resisted  the 
imperious  dictates  of  a  bauglity  cardinal,  instantly 
relented  under  the  intreaties  of  a  mild  and  aftec- 
tionate  fnend.  Hence  tliat  submissive  letter,  which 
our  reformer  wrote  to  Cajetan*  on  Monday  the 
Bcveuteentli  of  October;  and  hence  those  apologies 
and  concessions  which  ai*e  contained  in  it,  to  the 
very  limit  of  what  his  conscience  would  permit. 
Probably  ao  part  of  his  own  conduct,  on  a  review 
of  the  proceedings  at  Augsburg,  would  aftbrd  him 
less  satisfaction  than  this;  and  though  Luther  never 
reproached  Staupitins  for  having  recommended  so 
extremely  injuilicious  and  suppUant  a  measure,  yet 
the  kiClcr  might  possibly  observe  in  the  former  sonae 
dissads&ction  on  tiiat account;  and,  at  any  rate,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  convinced,  from  many  circum- 
etances,  that  his  own  disposition  w  as  not  cakulated^ 
like  that  of  hvs  friend,  to  encounter  such  diffic 
and  hazards  as  were  likely  to  ari.se  in  a  ri^^ 
and  determdned  opposition  to  the  popedom.  These 
considerations  may  help  furtlier  to  explain,  why  it 
•  Puge  373. 
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might  not  be  disagreeable  to  Staupitiiis  to  remove 

from  Witteniberjr,  and  thereby  avoid  the  dangerous 

^JfeUowship  and  importunities  of  a  man,  who,  in  his 

^Bbinion,  was  apt  to  be  impetuous  and  turbulent  in 

^Ka  public  conduct. 

^r'  IJut  perhaps  the  circumstance,  which  may  be 
thought  most  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of 
Staupitius,  is,  that,  in  the  year  1523,  wc  find  him 
preferred  to  an  abbacy  at  Saltzburg.  Luther's 
affectionate  regard  and  veneration  for  his  vicar- 
general,  restrained  him  from  saying  any  thing  harsh 
or  severe  on  this  occasion,  but  he  could  not  dissemble 
his  doubts  and  anxieties  respecting  the  consequences 
of  this  preferment.  We  will  conclude  this  chapter 
with  two  valuable  extracts  of  his  letters.  The  first 
is  dated  1522,  and  is  in  answer  to  a  letter  received 
from  Staupitius,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had  heard 
an  unfounded  rumour  that  his  friend  was  actually 
made  an  abbot. 
Kf  "  The  report  of  yoiu"  being  made  an  abbot  is  i.uti.er  t* 
^^6  general,  that  if  I  had  not  received  your  ow-n  ^'""P'''"" 
letter  in  contradiction,  1  must  have  been  compelled 
fo  believe  it.  It  is,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  way 
at  you  receive  uvtruths  concerning  me.  May 
le  f>rovidence  of  GmJ  attend  you!  but,  I  confess, 
by  plain  understanding  does  not  point  out  to  me, 
it  can  be  advisable  for  you  to  accept  an 
jbacy  at  this  time.  I  would  not,  however,  interfere 
ith  your  judgment  One  thing  I  intreat  you,  by 
he  bowels  of  Christ,  not  readily  to  believe  those 
who  calumniate  me.  In  regard  to  what  you  inform 
"  le,  that  my  doctrines  are  the  delight  of  debauchees, 
id  tliat  many  scandalous  practices  have  been  the 
snsequence  ofrny  recent  publications,  I  am  neither 
id  of  such  censorious  representations,  nor  sur* 
rised  to  hear  of  them.  Certainly  I  have  lal>oured^ 
id  am  labouring,  that  the  pure  avord  of  God  may 
spread  abroad  without  tumult.  But  you  know 
that  I  am  not  master  of  events.     My  object  has 
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been  to  attack,  by  means  of  the  written  word,  that 
system  of  impieties,  which  hath  been  introfluced  in 
oppuhition  to  sound  doctrine.     1  he  abominations, 
my  fatlier,  tlie  abominations  of  the  pope,  w  ith  his 
wholf  kingdom,  must  l)e  destroyed.    And  the  Lord 
docs  tiiis  '  without  liand  * '  by  tlic  word  alone.    The 
subject  exceeds  all.  human  comprehension;  and, 
tlierei'ore,  we  need  not  wonder   tliat  great  cor 
motions,  scandals,  and  eveii  prodigies,  should  arise 
LetnottliesetJiingsdisturbyou,  my  father.  I  cheris 
tlie  best  hopes.     Tlie  counsel  and  the  stretched-* 
out  arm  of  God  is  plain  in  tliis  matter.     Kemem- 
ber  how  my  cause,  from  tlie  very  first,  gave  tlifl 
highest  ot!"ence  to  the  world,  and  yet  it  hath  conti- 
nually prevailed.     Satan  feels  his  wound  :  hence  hfl 
rages  the  more,  and  endeavours  to  throw  all  into 
confusion." 

The  second  letter,  dated  1523,  is  addressed  tot 
reverend  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  in  Saltzburg. 

"  Reverend  father.  Your  silence  is  unkind.  But] 
though  I  cease  to  tind  favour  in  your  eyes,  I  ough 
neverto  forget  vou,  through  whose  means,  the  ligt 
of  tlie  Gospel  first  dawned  in  my  heart.  I  mus 
tell  you  the  truth;  it  Mould  have  been  more  agree 
able  to  me,  if  you  had  not  beeo  appointed  an  abbot^ 
but  since  it  is  so,  let  neitlier  of  us  intert'ere  with  oui 
respective  rights  of  private  judgment.  Youi"  bestj 
friends  are  sorry  for  your  leaving  us,  but  still  muc 
more  sorry  that  you  are  so  near  tlie  infamous  cardie 
nal  Langius,  and  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  bear^ 
in  silence  all  his  outrageous  behaviour.  1  shall  won- 
der if  yon  are  not  in  danger  of  denying  Christ.  . 
We  still  hope  the  best  of  you,  though  your  long  si-^l 
lence  disheartens  us.  If  you  are  become  anothe 
man,  which  may  Clu"ist  forbid  I  I  speak  plainly, 
shall  throw  aw  ay  no  more  words,  but  have  recourse 
to  prayer,  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  show  mere 
upon  you,  and  us  all.  You  observe,  reverend  father, 
*  Don.  \ui.  35. 
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how  doubtfully  I  express  myself.  The .  reason  is,  cent. 
your  long  silence  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  mind;  whereas  you  very  well  know  our 
most  secret  thoughts  and  wishes.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  speak  positively  on  one  point, — We  are  con- 
fident, tliat  we  are  not  really  objects  of  your  con- 
tempt, even  though  you  should  dislike  all' -our 
rceedings.  I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  liiat  you  may 
as  much  estranged  from  the  popedom,  as  I  am 
at  this  moment,  and,  indeed,  as  you  were  formerly. 
May  the  Lord  hear  me,  and  take  you  and  us  to 
himself." 

These  letters  may  deserve  the  reader's  diligent 
consideration.  They  throw  lighton  the  general  cha- 
racter both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  fiiend :  they  in- 
timate an  evident  progress  of  knowledge,  in  Luther's 
mind,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  papacy,  which 
tpok  place  between  the  years  i  g  1 8  and  1 523 :  they 
manifest  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  withstand  that  threatening  storm  which 
alarmed  Staupitius,  and  drove  him  into  a  dishonour- 
able shelter :  and,  lastly,  they  compel  the  mind  to 
entertain  painful  fears  and  conjectures  respecting  the 
perfect  uprightness  of  the  new  abbot  of  Saltzburg, 
however  we  may  be  inclined  to  indulge  cheerful 
hopes,  that  at  the  last  day  he  will  be  found  not  to 
have  gone  the  length  of  actually  denying  hi*  Lord 

aad  Master. Staupitius  enjoyed  his  abbacy  only 

fiw  a  very  short  time.     He  died  in  the  year  1524. 


THE  CONTROVEBSY   CONTINUED.    THE   ATTEMPTS 
OF    MILTITZ   AND   OF    ECKIUS. 

The  condition  of  Luther  after  his  return  to  Wit- 
temberg,  was  peculiarly  afflictive.  Before  himself 
he  saw  the  total  ruin  of  bis  worldly  circumstances, 
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tlie  hardships  of  poverty  and  of  exile,  and  the  fe*r 
of  a  violent  deatJi  from  pupul  vengeance.  He  was 
not  witliout  hope  of  the  protection  of  tiie  elector, 
partly  from  the  well-known  justice  and  humanity 
of  that  prince's  character,  and  partly  from  the 
good  offices  of  his  secretary  Spalatinus.  Moreover, 
as  yet,  the  interference  of  Frederic  in  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical controversy  had  not  only  been  firm  and  dis- 
creet, but  also  as  spirited  and  friendly,  as  coald 
reasonably  be  expected  in  behalf  of  one  who  was 
looked  on  by  the  hierarchy  as  a  turbulent  and  an 
abandoned  heretic.  Still  it  behoved  our  reformer 
not  to  be  over-confidant  in  his  expectations  of  future 
support.  He  had  abundant  cause  to  be  thuukful 
for  tlie  past  exertions  of  his  prince,  which  had  been 
found  so  useful  and  efiective;  but  trj'ing  times  were 
coming  on  apace.  Every  day  the  contest  gre\v  more 
and  more  perilous.  Luther  himself  had  a  single  eye 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  but  he 
could  not  be  answerable  for  the  zeal  or  tlie  perse- 
verance of  others :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart;  and  he  foresaw  that  political  and  se- 
cular concerns  might  clash  witli  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel.  He  would  not  wonder  if  die  love  of  many 
began  to  wax  cold*;  even  his  much  esteemed  friend 
Staupitius  had  already  quitted  Saxony ;  and,  though 
the  elector  had  hitlierto  manfully  defended  bim 
against  the  tyrannical  machinations  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  cljief 
motives  of  this  magnanimous  conduct  were  a  regard 
for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  f- 
It  was  an  excellent  part  of  Luther's  character, 

•  Matt.  xii. 

■f  Some  account  of  tlie  religious  character  of  the  elector  wa» 
given  in  page  329  of  this  Volume.  Scckendorf  doubts  whether 
his  principal  reason  for  supporting  Luther,  who  wus  then  tha 
public  teacher  of  divinity  and  philosophy  m  the  universit 
of  Witteniberg,  might  not  be  tlie  ardent  desire  which  tl 
prince  always  showed  for  the  prosperity  of  his  favourite  1 
miliary  of  learaiog.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  even 


Xutber's  retukn. 
;hat  in  the  most  critical  and  difticult  situations  he 
:ould  conioiit  his  cHiise  to  the  God  n  iioiu  lie  sei*ved, 
ith  firm  and  entire  reliance  on  HIS  WILL;  and 
it  the  same  time  be  as  active  and  indefatigable  in 
sing  all  prudential  means,  as  if  the  events  depended 
ely  on  human  exertions.     In  his  present  danger 
ml  perplexit>\  he  cast  hb  eyes  on  Fmnce,  where 
rmerly  some  opposition  had  been  made  to  tlie 
Iness  of  papal  domination ;  and  where  he  hoped 
at  he  might  profess  and  preach  divine  truth  with 
eater  security  than  in  Germany.     "  Not,"  said 
e  in  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  "  that  I  care  much 
n  my  own  account;  for  in  fact,  I  am  concerned, 
llhat  I  should  not  be  thought  worthy  to  suffer  for 
the  truth ;  especially,  as  by  going  to  Augsburg,  I 
xposed  myself  to  many  dangers,  and  almost  tempted 
Xiod  to  bring  evil  upon  me.     It  gi-ieves  me,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  fair  prospect  of  our  risii^  seminary 
thus  suddenly  cloudecl,  and  the  studies  of  the  young 
men  at  Wittemberg,  who  are  wonderfully  zealous  for 
le  acquisition  of  sacred  literature,  blasted  in  the 
ibud." — In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  said, 
*  Every  day  I  expect  from  Rome  the  arrival  of  the 
ecclesiastical  anaUiemas;  and  I  am,  tlierefore,  dis- 
sing  my  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  when  those 
urses  shall  arrive,  I  may  be  ready,  like  Abraiiam, 
depart,  not  knowing  whither.     Yet,  in  another 
«ense^  I  do  know  whither  I  shall  go,  for  God  is 

l>efor«  the  conferences  at  Augsburg,  in  a  letter  to  cardinal 
aphael,  he  expressed  himself  with  great  coolness  and  indiffer- 
•nce  respecting  the  doctkines  oI  Luihcr.  "  I  have  never," 
•ay»  he,  "  taken  upun  ine  to  defend  either  the  writings  ur  the 
rmons  of  Dr.  Maitin  L.  and  I  proved  the  same,  which  I  now 
rt,  both  to  Cajetan  the  pope's  legate  and  to  Miltitz  his 
mincio."  Some  authors  consider  this,  as  a  confession  on  ibe 
of  Frederic,  that  he  bad  not  so  much  as  lea J  a  Hue  of 
ther's  (Miblications,  or  heard  him  deliver  hh  sermons  : 
Otiicrs  suppose  that,  in  his  concerns  with  the  papal  agents,  he 
Blight  dissemble  his  regard  for  the  reformer,  with  a  view  of 
■upportiiig  him  and  hii  cause  more  cflectually  iu  the  end. 
LuUj.  Op.  Wjiu  VoL  1..  p.  -iiS. 
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every  where.  However,  I  leave  you  this  farewell 
letter.  See  that  you  have  the  courage  to  read  the 
letter  of  a  man  excommunicated  and  accursed  I"  In 
a  third  letter  he  declared,  he  ^yas  ready  either  to  go 
or  stay.  "  Some  friends,"  said  lie,  "  advise  me  to 
deliver  myself  up  to  the  elector,  wlio  will  protect  me 
in  some  safe  place,  and  at  the  same  time  infonn  the 
pope's  legate,  that  my  person  is  under  continement, 
and  that  I  am  ready  to  give  answers  to  such  questions 
as  shall  be  proposed  to  me.  I  commit  tliis  plan 
to  your  prudence.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God  and 
of  my  friends.  It  vexes  me  to  tiiink,  that  it  should 
be  so  commonly  believed,  that  the  prince  in  secret 
supports  me.  This  report,  if  any  tiling  can,  will 
drive  me  hence,  that  I  may  not  involve  him  in  my 
dangers.  To  be  brief :  wliile  I  remain  here,  my  li- 
berty, both  of  writing  and  of  speaking,  is  very  much 
restrained;  whereas  if  I  leave  Germany,  I  will 
open  my  heart  to  the  world,  and  oftijr  up  my  life 
freely  in  the  sen-ice  of  Christ." 

Those  who  have  most  considered,  how  great  a 
trial  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  a  state  of  suspense  is  in 
dangerous  and  critical  seasons,  will  form  the  best 
judgment  of  Luther's  situation  towards  tlie  end  of 
the  year  1518.  The  foregoing  extracts  lay  open  his 
secret  feelings  and  resolutions,  at  tlie  same  time  that 
tliey  also  exhibit  his  extraordinary  faith,  patience, 
and  resignation. 

In  tliis  conjuncture,  the  elector  of  Saxony  signi 
fied  his  earnest  wish  that  Lutlier  would  not  leav( 
Wittemberg*.  This  spirited  resolution  is  to  be 
ascribed,  partly  to  the  interference  and  supplication  of 
the  university  of  that  place  in  behalf  of  their  beloved 
professor,  and  partly  to  the  imperious  and  threaten- 
ing language  of  cardinal  Cajetanf.  Frederic,  witli 
a  calmness  and  dignity  suitable  to  his  character,  de- 
clared tliat  he  could  not  expel  Lutlierfrom  Wittem- 
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berg,  witliout  doing  ihuch  injury  to  his  university,  cent. 
«nd  further,  that  he  should  not  consider  hiin  as  a  ^..^^j:-^- 
heretic  till  he  had  been  heard  and  was  convicted. 
Animated  with  this  favourable  determination  of  the 
prince,  the  professor  of  theology  resolved  to  remain 
on  the  spot;  and,  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  he 
requested  the  people,  in  case  his  person  should  at 
lent»th  become  the  victim  of  papal  severity,  not  to 
harbour  the  least  ill-will  against  the  pope  or  any 
human  being  whatever,  but  to  comniit  the  cause  to 
God.  ■ 

It  will  be  proper  to  ment'ion  here,  that  besides  tlie 
literary  and  controversial  employments  of  the  pro^ 
fessor  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  for  some  time  dis- 
charged the  office  of  pastor  of  the  same  town,  as  the 
substitute  of  Simon  Heinsius,  the  ordinary  minister, 
who  then  laboured  under  bodily  infirmities;  and 
thus  this  industrious  reformed  supported  at  once  the  "  ■;• 
character  of  a  theological  teacher  and  disputant, 
and  also  of  a  popular  preacher  and  parochial  cler- 
gyman. , . '":.  " 

Luther  foreseeing  the  manner  in  which  he  should     Lmiier 
probably  be  treated  at  Rome,  and  desirous  of  anti-  "''^^eru 
cipating  the  papal  censures,  of  which  he  was  in  daily    cuudcU. 
expectation,  had  recourse  to  the  wise  e.\pedient  of 
appealing  formally  to  a  general  council.      In  the 
instrument  of  his  appeal,  he  still  professes  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Sec;  but  as  the 
pope  was  only  a  man,  and,  like  other  men,  liable  to 
err,  and  as  St.  Peter,  the  most  holy  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors, had  actually  erred,  he  appealed  to  the  next 
general  council,  which,  when  legally  assembled,  was 
a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  pope,  and  could 
afford  redress  to  the  oppressed. 

It  soon  appeared,  thai  Luther  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  conjectures  respecting  the  intentions  of  tlie 
Romish  Court.  His  appeal  to  a  future  council  is 
dated  November  28,  1518.  But  Leo  X.  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Luther,  on  tiie  9th  of  No- 
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vember  of  ibe  same  year  issued  a  bull,  in  wbicb  Ite 
confirmed  the  tioctrii^  of  iiKlulj^ciKes  in  the  mosl 
absolute  inani>er.  By  this  step,  uo  le^s  improvident 
than  iiupioua,  be  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
firiends  of  ti>e  papacy,  to  vindicate  or  even  to  exte- 
nuate its  conduct.  Tiie  grossest  venality  and  con- 
tempt of  true  piety  and  salutary  discipline  had  |>re- 
vaik'd  in  Germany,  tlirough  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
To  nwjntain  tlw rectitude  of  tl»e  practice,  without  the 
leB£t  correction  of  excesses,  at  a  time  when  tbe  ne- 
niory  of  the  transactions  was  recent,  prevented  c%ery 
attempt  that  might  be  made  to  reconcile  Luther  to 
tl)e  h^rarchy.  The  providence  of  God  was  adinv 
rable  in  thus  barring  up  his  return  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  while,  as  yet,  he  was  far  from  being  coO' 
viuced  of  tbe  totally  autichristiaii  state  of  tlitt  popcr 
dom*. 

But  the  mercenary  prostitution  of  indulgeucee  iiad 
not  been  confined  to  Geruaany.  In  the  summer  o( 
this  same  year  1518,  Samson  a  Franciscan  of  Aliian, 
came  to  Zurich,  to  prosecute  the  scandalous  traffic. 
There  he  was  opposed  by  Huldric  Zuini()iii&,  after- 
wards tbe  famous  Sm  iss  reformer  t-  In  tlic  luoutli 
of  September,  Samson  came  to  Zug,  where  a  sci- 
vant  seeing  tl»e  people  press  in  crowds,  atklressed 
them  :  "  Be  not  so  importunate,  I  beseech  you ;  let 
those  enter  first,  who  are  furnished  with  money ; 
cai-e  shall  be  taken  afterwards  of  the  poor:|;."  At 
Bern,  tlie  enormities  exceeded,  if  possible,  those 
which  had  lieeo  practised  in  Germany.  Wljeu  tlw 
sale  of  tl»e  iiululgenccs  was  over,  baptism al  int 
NOCKNCK  was  restored  to  all  present,  wlw  should 
confess  tlieir  sins,  and  thrice  recite  tlic  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  Angelic  salutation  :  Those  also,  who  tliric« 
went  round  tlKs  great  church  daily,  repeating  prayers, 

•  Op.  Luih.  L  217—233.  Wiu.    Luther's  first  appetd,  meo- 
iioned  in  p.  374,  was  ditted  Oct.  1(J,  1518. 
+  Father  Fuul,  U.  I.  p.  8. 
T  Fage60.  S«ckendoif. — Ilottingar. 
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might  fi-ee  wlmt  souls  they  pleased  from  purgatory, 
^till  grosser  corruptions  than  these  were  practised. 
But  the  iafatuatiou  of  tiie  hierarchy  was  i.icurable. 
Evangelical  light  and  liberty  were  fast  advancing  to 
the  relief  both  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  yet  the 
n>lers  of  the  church  stmt  their  tyes,  and  hardened 
their  heaptSi  Scarcely  roused  tirom  a  state  of  shame- 
ful sloth  and  sensuality,  they  seem  to  h  ive  instantly 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  blind  presump- 
tion and  impetuous  ra^.  Pride,  rashness,  and  a, 
most  tyrannical  an>bition,  appeared  in  all  their'< 
<x>uncils. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  reformation,  the 
pious  reader  has  reason  lo  admire  the  providential 
circumstances,  wliich,  both  in  succession  and  in 
concurrence,  favoured  the  happy  deliverance  of  the 
nations  from  papal  captivity.  We  have  just  seen  how 
llie  late  haughty  conduct  of  Cajetan  tended  to  fix 
the  mind  of  Frederic  noore  steadily  in  tiie  interest* 
of  the  tefornicr ;  and  this  w  as  a  consequence  which 
proved  extremely  influential  upon  the  subsequent 
•events.  Immediately  this  wise  prince  solicited  the 
•emperor  to  exert  all  his  authority  at  Rome,  that  the 
present  ecclesiastical  controversy  might  be  settled  in 
■Germany  by  impartial  judges.  What  would  have 
lx«n  the  ultimote  effect  of  this  prudent  step,  we  are 
•unable  to  say.  Maximilian  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1519;  and  during  the  interrkgnum,  the 
prince  elector,  duke  of  Saxony,  as  vicar  of  the  em- 
.pire,  possessed  sufficient  |)ower  to  protect  and  che- 
rish Lutheranism  in  its  infancy.  "  The  violent  tem- 
jiest,"'  says  Lutlier,  "  subsided  by  little  and  little; 
«nd  the  pontifical  thunders  of  excommunicati')n 
xvere  gradually  more  and  more  despised*.'"  The 
vesoiutions  of  Frederic  were  not  a  little  confirmed  afljrxoDyr 
hy  a  letter  which  he  received  in  the  spring  of  1519,  a.  d. 
irom  the  learned  Erasmus.     Brevity  doea  not  per-    1519. 

*  Lutb.  Op.  pr»r. 
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anit  me  to  present  the  reader  with  this  ele^nt  cofni 
position,  in  which  the  writer  manages  his  Subject  with 
vronderful  address,  dexterity,  and  politeness.     By 
the  foilqwing  answer,  however,-  a  judgment  may  hie 
formed  hoth  of  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  alsO 
of  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  -prince. 
TTie      -    "  The  elector,  duke  of  Saxony,  to  Erasmus :   It 
gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be  informed  by 
you,  that  Lutherunism  is  not'  disapproved  by  the 
learned,  and  tliat  the  writings  of  doctor  Martin  are 
read  with  the  greatest  avidity.     He  is  a  person  al- 
most unanimously  admired,  at  home  and  abroad; 
both  for  the  integrity  of  his  life,  and  for  iiis  solid 
erudition.   That  he  has  remained  hitherto  in  Saxony 
under  our  protection,  is  indeed  owing  rather  to  tlie 
just  cause  he  defends,  than  to  the  man  himself — 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  our  principles; 
than  to  sutler  a  man,  who  has  deserved  reward,  to 
be  oppressed  and  punished :  Nor,  with  the  help  of 
Almighty  God,  will  we  ever  allow  an  innocefit  per- 
«on  to  become  a  victim  to  the  selfish  malice  of  the 
wicked." 
'^J-'iJiTr        '^  '^*^  court  of  Rome,  finding  it  impossible  to  stop 
new  leKHie,  thc  proccedjogs  of  Luther,  by  mere  authority  and 
Miiili^lnto  threatening,  had  now  recour.se  to  the  arts  of  ncgo- 
Ucrmanj.    tiation.     Tiie  hauglity  pontiff  had  l)ecome  sensible 
of  his  imprudence  in  having  entrusted  thc  manage- 
ment of  thc  controversy  to  such  a  coniirissioncr  as 
Cajetan ;  but  we  shall  soon  see,  that  still  he  had 
learnt  no  lessons  of  true  wisdom  and  moderation, 
from  what  happened  at  Augsburg.  He  condescended 
indeed  to  employ  a  person  of  a  dilferent  stamp ; 
one,   who  by  his  insinuating  manners   and  gentle 
treatment  of  the  reformer,  raised  considerable  ex- 
pectations of  at  least  a  temporary  peace  :  but,  hap- 
pily tor  the  reformation,  this  judicious  and  temperate 
policy  was  .presently  succeeded  by  measures  most 
unaccountably  imprudent  and  disgusting.    This  new 
legate  was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  kuight,  who,  as 
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a  lay  character j  might  he  supposed  less  under  the    cent. 
dominion  of  party  and  prejudice,  than  the  Domini-  y_^^^L^' 
can  cardinal,  his  predecessor.      He  was.cominis-^ 
sioned'to  present  to  the  elector  Frederic  the  golden' 
consecrated  rose  * ;  and,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end' 
to  all  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  which  had  produced! 
the  rupture  between  Luther  and  the  Roman  Sec. 
Frederic  had  formerly  solicited  the  favour  of  the^ 
ROSE  with  much  earnestness;  but  on  this  occasion,' 
he  is  said  to  have  received  it  with  a  cool  and  almost, 
contemptuous  politeness  ;  and  in  nowise  could  he  be 
induced  to  change  his  measures  respecting  his  fa- 
vourite professor  of  Wittemberg. 

Miltitz,  thus  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  influence  the   The  new 
mind  of  the  prince  elector,  repaired  to  Leipsic,  and     ,ebuLcs 
there  finding  Tetzel,  he  twice  rebuked  him  with  tlie     I'etMi. 
greatest  severity  before  his  own  Provincial  f ,  on  ac- 
count of  his  iniquitous  practices  in  the  business  of 
indulgences.     It  appears  from  Miltitz's  own  letters, 
that,  as  he  passed  through  Germany,  he  had  obtain- 
ed perfect  intelligence  of  the  frauds  and  private  vices 
of  Tetzel ;  and  probably  he  was  the  more  desirous 
of  exposing  them,  because,  by  abandoning  that  au- 
dacious Dominican,  he  imagined  he  should  at  once 
pratify  the  advocates  for  reformation,  and  shelter  the 
Roman  pontiff  from  censure.     With  Luther  himself  He  confer, 
the  new  legate  had  several  conferences,  which  proved  *'"'  ^""'" 
fruitless,  as  to  the  essential  points :  and  the  only    ■*"  ^* 
«ffect  of  these  pegotiations  in  the  former  pait  of    * 5 ' 9* 
1519,  seems  to  have   been,    that  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  of  Treves  agreed  to  defer  the  complete 
examination  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  first 
German  diet  of  the  new  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  Luther  should  write  a  sub- 
missive letter  to  the  pope.     To  this  our  reformer 
readily  consented,  for  he  was  by  no  means  dis{)oseJ 

*  This  used  to  be  considered  as  a  peculidr  mark  of  tbe 
pope's  favour  and  esteem, 
t  Seek.  p.  62. 
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to  break  with  the  pontiff;  and  it  is  not  iniprobaMer 
he  would  have  continued  an  obedient  subject  of  the 
Roman  See  all  his  days,  if  he  might  have  been  per- 
mitted, without  molestation,  to  discharge  the  office  of 
a  faithful  pat^tor  of  Christ     The  learned  translator 
of  Mosheim*,  seems  out  of  humour  with  liira,  ior 
having  made  *'  weak  submissions''  on  this  occasion^ 
and  yet  he  owns  that,  "  properly  speaking,   there 
was  no  retractation  of  his  former  tenets,  nor  the 
smallest  degree  of  respect  shown  to  the  infamoui 
traffic  of  indulgences."     If  so,  every  judicious  pro- 
testant,  though  he  may  entirely  agree  with  this  excel- 
lent writer,  that  Luther's  "  views  were  not,  as  yet, 
very  extensive,  his  former  prejudices  entirely  dispel- 
led, or  his  reforming  principles  steadily  fixedt,"  may 
nevertheless  maintain  that  his  submissive  conduct 
at  this  time,  Uiken  with  all  the  circumstances  which 
accompanie<l  it,  indicated  strength  of  Uiitid,  not 
weakness,  imd  a  spirit  of  discrimination  rather  than 
of  blind  acquiesence.     We  ought  not  to  judge  of 
this  great  man  by  the  feelings  and  habits  of  pro- 
tcstants  ot  the  eifj,ht€Pnth  and  nincteentli  centuries. 

His  inimical  historian  Maimbourg|  eays,  "  his 
letter  to  the  pope  was  rather  civil  llian  bumble,  but 
that  it  coi.tained  nothing  to  the  purjjose."  Let  tlie 
reader  judge  from  the  following  concise  accoimt  of 
it,  whether  Luther,  according  to  the  light  which  he 
then  possessed,  liid  not  take  effectual  care  not  to 
entangle  his  conscience  by  any  improper  concessions, 
lie  said,  it  was  a  great  grief  to  liim  to  iind  him- 
self accused  of  want  of  respect  to  the  cliurch  of 
Home  :  that  his  design,  in  all  he  had  done,  was  to 
maintain  the  honour  ot  that  church;  and  tl)at,  aa 
t  his  writiotrs  were  now  spread  throughout  all  Ger- 
-  many,  he  could  not  retract  his  assertions  witliout 
dishonouring  the  said  church  :  that  the  persons  who 
really  injured  the  holy  See,  were  the  very  preacliers 

•  Mosb.  Vol. II.  Cbap.  II.  lect.  ix.  +  id. 

t  Stct.  34. 
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opposed  :  they  disgraced  ' 
oflicc  by  the  most  absurd  discourse's,  and  by  seektiiii 
only  to  gi'atit'y  dieir  avarice  under  the  j/roteetioii  of 
hia  iloliiiCTS.  Lastly,  lie  declared,  that  he  was 
ready  to  observe  silence  in  tiiture  respecting  indid- 
gences,  provided  his  adversaries  would  also  forlwar 
their  provocations.  In  conchidihg,  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested, that  all  along  he  had  aimed  at  notliing  but 
to  prevejit  tlie  motiier-chtirch  fronj  being  polluted 
by  the  vile  imputation  of  avarice,  and  the  people 
fi-om  being  scduceil  by  a  false  notion,  tliat  the 
indulgences  were  preferable  to  truly  Itenevolent 
actions  *. 

ih'  his  personal  conferences  with  Miltitz,  the  Account  i 
following  compressed  accoimt  is  extracted  from  ijis 
own  letters,  and  from  tiie  Latin  etlition  of  his  works. 
"  Charles  Miltitz  saw  me  at  Altenburg,  and  com- 
plained, that  1  liad  united  the  whole  world  to  my- 
self, and  drawn  it  aside  from  tlie  pope;  that  he 
had  di3Covered  this  at  the  inns,  as  he  ti-avcllcd. 
*  Martin,'  said  he,  '  I  took  you  for  t^ome  solitary 
oW  theologian  ;  whereas  1  find  you  a  person  in  all 
the  vigour  of  life.  Then  you  are  so  much  favoured 
trith  the  popular  opinion,  that  1  could  not  expect, 
with  the  help  of  fweiitv-five  thousand  soldiers,  to 
force  you  with  mc  to  Koine.'  After  this  flattery, 
he  intreated  me  to  consult  for  jwcific  meu3ui"es,  and 
promised,  tliat  he  would  encieavour  that  the  pope 
should  do  the  same.  VVc  su^^ped  togetlier,  and  I 
was  treated  w  ith  the  greatest  cotirtedy,  I  conducted 
myfclf  in  such  a  manner  as  if  I  had  not  seen  through 
these  Italian  artsf-  1  could  only  promise,  that  I 
Mould  do  all,  which  I  coidd  do  consistently  with 
troth  and  a  good  conscience ;  that  I  also  loAcd 
peace,  and  was  driven  into  these  broils  by  mere  ne- 
cessity. This  Charles  Miltitz  was  esteemed  a  frivo- 
lotrs  dmracter,  and  his  advice  was  fiivolous ;  never- 


•  Lutb.  Op.  Vol,  I.^Pu  Pin.  Cent  \6. 
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theless  it  is  my  judgment,  that  if  the  friends  of  the 
papacy  aud  the  pope  himself  had  treated  me  in 
this  manner  at  iirst,  matters  would  never  have  come 
to  so  great  a  rupture.  Instead  of  that,  the  pojie 
condemned  me  unheard,  and  raged  with  his  bulls  ; 
and  the  crafty  archbishop  of  Mentz  became  the 
dupe  of  iiis  own  cunning.  All  the  blame  is  at  his 
door ;  for»  his  sole  object,  in  suppressing  my  docr 
trine,  was  to  save  his  own  part  of  the  money,  which 
should  be  collected  by  the  indulgences.  But  now 
all  the  papal  plans  and  attempts  are  to  no  purpose. 
The  Lord  hath  awaked,  and  stands  to  judge  the 
people ;  and  though  they  slay  us,  they  will  not  ^in 
tlieir  point" 

Luther  was  ah\ays  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
respect  and  obedience  towards  his  superiors,  whetlier 
in  cliurch  or  state.     In  this  negotiation  with  Aliititz, 
and  also  in  his  letter  to  tlie  po[)e,  we  discern  much 
of  this  spirit,  joined  to  great   tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  an  amiable  sensibility  of  temper  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  Jiumane  treatment  he  had  received. 
Keep  in  view,    that,  as   yet,  he  appcehended  the 
papal  power  to  have  just  foundations,  however  it 
might  have  been  abused  ;  keep  in  view  his  own  de- 
scription of  his  I'ct'lings*,  penned  in  moments  of  the 
greatest  deliberation,  and  long  after  the  turbulent 
scenes  were  parsed ;  keep  in  view  the  state  of  tlie 
rest  of  niankiml  in  Cliristendoni,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge thy  Saxon  reformer  to  have  exhibited  a 
rare  cxaujple  of  courage  and  firmness  in  these  me- 
morable transactions.     In  proposing  a  compromise 
of  silence  on  both  sides  in  the  affair  of  indulgences, 
he  may  be  thought  to  have  acttd  inconsistently  with 
his  former  declarations,  and  to  have  conceded  too 
much  to  the  hierarchy ;  but  the  answer  is,  he  had 
already  manfully  resisted  the  Roman  See  in  that 
abominable  traffic ;  and  he  began  to  hesitate  how- 
far  it  was  HIS  proper  business  to  proceed  furtlier  in  a 
•  Pages  357,  35S. 
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matter  of  that  sort :  In  a  word,  his  conscience  was  CENr. 
at  present  puzzled  respecting  the  extent  of  the  ,^J^^ 
obedience  which  he  owed  to  the  rulers  whose  autho- 
rity he  then  allowed.  Harassed  with  doubts,  and 
perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  that  tlireatened  him, 
he  would  have  given  the  world  for  a  sound  and  dis- 
creet counsellor :  of  the  danger  he  sought  no  part- 
ner: but,  alas,  his  best  and  wisest  friends,  when 
pressed  closely  concerning  the  most  critical  and  pe-  .r 

rilous  part  of  the  contest,  absolutely  stood  aloof*. 
After  long  and  diligent  reflection  on  Uie  best  authen-  ' 
ticated  facts,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  Luther, 
the  very  doubts  which  arose  in  his  mind,  appear  to 
me,  I  confess,  to  imply  both  extraordinary  integrity 
of  principle,  and  great  vigour  of  intellect. 

But  whatever  were  the  secret  motives  of  our  re-    Aiuurd 
former,  in  making  his  concessions,  Leo  X.  disdained  "^^^ 
to  accept  the  submission,  and  open  the  door  of  re- 
conciliation.    The  seriqus  reader  will  not  think  me    ^ 
troublesome  in  repeatedly  drawing  his  attention  to 
the  kind  providence  of  God,  which  appeared  so  re- 
markably in  many  particulars  of  the  contest  before 
us.     While  the  Roman  pontiff^  rejecting  counsels  of 
peace,  was  listening  to  enraged  bigots,  greedy  domi- 
nicans,  and  ambitious  cardinals,  the  inquisitive  spirit 
of  the  humble  protiessor  of  Wittemberg,  was  ena- 
bled, by  degrees  and  a  constant  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  to  acquire  a  practical   conviction-  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  papal  hierarchy  was  no  longer  to  be 
endured.     Luther's  letter  to  the  pope  was  written-in 
the  former  part  of  1 5 1 9 ;  and  by  his  two  letters  to 
Staupitius,  we  have  seen  how  much  better  he  under- 
stood the  true  principles  of  the  papal  system  in  1 522 
and  i523f.     It  was  undoubtedly  ti^is  gradual  in- 

•  After  he  had  conferred  with  Miltitz,  Ue  wrote  to  hb 
friend  Spalatinus;  and  he  also  particularly  inireuted  the  elec- 
tor Frederic,  that,  for  the  sake  of  Almighty  God,  he  woufd 
use  so  much  clemenc}'  towards  him,  as  freely  to  say,  what  he 
wished  him  to  do  in  the  present  circunostances.  Seek,  p.  6'i. 

t  Page  379—381. 
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sight  into  the  enomiities  of  the  popedom,  wliich, 
operating  with  the  intatuation  of  tht:  pontitica)  ad*' 
visers   in  theii*  unaccountable  aversion  to  hcatins; 
and  pacific  measures,  raised  tiiat  general  spirit  ofp 
indignation,  and  of  opposition  to  the  estabiishe4j 
reli^on,  whicli  at  lengtii  tenninate<l  in  the  ble 
Reformation. 

While  die  pope's  nuncio  was  negotiating  a  recon- 
ciliation in  Germany,  Tetzel,  tlic  wretched  Mibaltem, 
whose  scandalous  conduct  had  so  much  disgraced  i 
iiis  employers,  met  wiiii  the  reward,  which  fre- 
quently awaits  the  ministers  of  iniquity.  He  found 
himself  deserted  by  all  the  world. 

Miititz,  in  particulur,  had  treated  him  so  roughly, 
that  this  daring  and  boisterous  instrument  of  papai 
avarice  and  extortion  actually  fell  sick,  wasted  away, 
and  at  last  died  of  a  broken  heart.  A  dreadful  les- 
son !  This  uiiliapjiy  man  left  the  world,  as  far  as 
appears,  destitute  of  comfort  in  his  own  soul,  after 
he  had  adminiatei'cd  u  false  peace  to  thousar»ds !  It 
became  necessary  for  tliose  whom  he  had  served  to 
discard  him,  and  he  had  no  resources  in  his  own 
cooscieoce.  The  pontiirs  diipleasure  is  said  to  have 
affected  him  exceedingly ;  but  we  iiave  no  evidence 
that  he  searched  the  ivord  of  God  in  true  penitence ; 
and  humility.  A  little  before  his  death,  Luther,  lieai^ 
ing  of  hig  anguish  of  mind,  aad  svmpatbising  with 
him  in  hi»  distress,  wrote  to  liim  in  the  most  kind 
and  consolatory  strains,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  I 
distressed  witli  tlie  recollection  of  any  thing  that  had 
passed  between  them  *.  If  the  letter  had  been  ex- 
tant, we  should  have  found  in  it,  I  apprehend, 
instructions  concerning  repentance,  and  warm  ex- 
hortations to  lay  hold  of  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel. If  the  French  historians,  Maimbourg  and 
Varillas,  had  been  acquainted  with  this  fact,  tliey 
would  hardly,  one  would  tliink,  have  represented 

•  Luth.  Op.  Witt. 
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About  the  middle  of  tlie  j-ear  151Q,  Erasmus 
wrote  from  Lovain,  an  cpistie  to  Lutlier,  which 
proves  Tvith  what  caution  and  tinnjier  that  great  man 
had  beheld  the  progress  of  the  contest.  He  takes 
enre  not  to  appear  a  partisan  of  Luther ;  lie  speaks 
of  him  with  a  studied  ambiguity ;  commends  him 
80  far  as  he  could  consistently  with  his  determined 
purpose  not  to  expose  himself  to  trouble  or  rebuke, 
and  recommends  to  him  moderation  and  mildness 
in  his  proceedings.  In  tliis  last  point,  he  certainly 
deserved  the  thanks  of  Luther.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  tliat  timid  and  artful  politicians  were  never 
employed,  to  any  good  purpose,  in  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ 

No  man  understood  better  than  Erasmus  the  art 
of  suggesting  advice,  in  nice  and  ditiicult  cases,  with- 
out giving  offence.     The  latter  part  of  his  letter  to  V^j'^J" 
Luther  runs  thus :  "  In  England  you  have  persons 
of  the  greatest  distinction,  wIk)  think  highly  of  your 
writings.    Here  also  you  have  advocatct>,  ami  among 
tliem  there  is  one  most  excellent  chariicter.     For 
Bjy  part,   I  keep  clear  of  all  party,  with  a  view  to 
be  of  as  much  service  as  I  can  to  tlic  icvival  of  lite- 
rature.    And  I  tliink  one  does  more  good  by  civility 
and  moderation   tlian    by    violence.     In  tlrat  way 
Christ  has  brought  mankind  under  his  government : 
In  that  way  St.  Paul  abrogated  tlie  Jewish  ritual.  It 
is  better  to  complain  of  those  who  abuse  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pontiffs,  than  of  the  pontiffs  themselves  ; 
anid  I  would  make  the  samt  remark  respecting  kings. 
"We  may  argue  as  strongly  as  we  can  against  notions 
that  have  long  prevailed,  but  w€  should  never  con- 
tradict them  positively.    It  is  more  etlectual  to  treat 
acrimonious  abuse  with  contempt  than  to  confute  it. 
On  every  occasion  we  should  guard  against  arro<5ant 

•  Maimb.  in  S«»ck,  p.  18.— Varillas,  in  eod.  p.  22.— See  also 
pp.  397.  &c.  cf  this  Vol. 
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aad  factious  language;  nothing  can  be  more  op> 
posite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  keep  a  strict  watch  over  our  motives. 
An}»er,  hatred,  vain-glory,  lay  snares  for  us,  even 
when  we  are  most  piously,  employed.  I  do  not  say - 
these  tilings  to  you  by  way  of  admonition,  for  you 
do  observe  the  very  rules  here  recommended.  I 
mention  them  rather  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting' 
you  to  persevere  in  tiie  same  conduct  always.  Your 
commentaries  on  the  Psalms  please  me  exceedingly ; 
and  I  hope  they  will  do  much  good.  The  prior  of  > 
the  monastery  at  Antwerp  says,  lie  was  formerly  one 
of  your  scholars.  He  is  a  man  of  real  primitive' 
Christianity,  and  loves  you  most  cordially.  He  is 
almost  the  only  one  who  preaches  Jesus  Christ.  The 
rest,  in  general,  either  aim  at  lucre,  or  treat  the- 
people  with  old  wives'  fables.  May  the  Lord  Jesus 
daily  bestow  upon  you  more  plentifully  his  owy 
SPIRIT,  for  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  public 
good!  Farewell*." 

There  are  many  excellent  observations  interspersed 
throughout  this  composition.  It  is  written  in  Latin, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  elegant  adroitness 
with  which  the  accomplished  author  always  con- 
ducted himself  in  affairs  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

il'Vi'mf.  ^"^  •'  ^^'**  "°'  **"'y  '^®  "  *"^y  Erasmus  t  and  the 
timid  Stau[)ilius,  who  shrunk  from  the  dangerous 
contest  with  the  hierarchy  in  which  Luther  was  in- 
volved ;  even  Spalatuius  himself  was  not  a  little  in- 
timidated by  the  daring  measures  of  his  adventurous 
fricad.  Several  of  the  elector's  court  also  were 
alarmed  in  a  similar  way.  And  thus  the  Saxon  re- 
former, whose  righteous  cause  was  eminently  that  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  who  himself  needed  encou- 
ragement in  liis  perils  and  anxieties,  was  called  upon 
to  rouse  and  animate  the  drooping  minds  of  his  best 
supporters,  who  began  to  waver  and  complain  tliat 

•  Ep.  Erasm.  427.  Vol.  I.      t  Vid.Appendut.  Erasmus. 
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taifttlers  were  can-icd  too  far.  This  departure  from  cent. 
a  steady  ami  consistent  conduct  in  his  more  en-  ^.^^ 
lightened  adherents  was,  no  doubt,  a  trial  peculiarly 
severe  and  vexatious  to  Luther.  Men  expect,  from 
tlieir  enemies, reproach,  misrepresentation,  calumny; 
Ihey  are  prepared  for  these  things;  they  even 
triumph  in  them,  and  are  stirred  up  by  them  to  de- 
fence and  victory:  it  is  when  their  friends  become 
tame  or  treacherous,  when  they  deceive  or  desert 
tifeni  in  critical  moments,  that  the  firmest  mind, 
acting  on  principles  merely  human,  is  apt  to  give 
way.  Conscious  of  integrity  and  disinterestedness, 
and  overcome  with  chagrin  and  disappointment,  a 
man,  in  such  a  case,  abandons  altogether  a  dan- 
gerous conflict,  where  his  solitary  efforts,  against  a 
host  of  adversaries,  will  prove  inevitably  abortive. 
Not  so,  however,  where  the  cause  is  that  of  true 
religibn,  and  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  laid 
strong  hold  both  of  the  understanding  and  the  af- 
fections. We  then  look  for  tl)c  operation  of  other 
taotivcs  besides  those  of  mere  human  nature.  As 
•we  then  serve  a  master,  who  must  be  obeyed,  we 
have  promises  of  help,  directions  for  resignation,  and 
grounds  of  comfort  in  the  issue  of  ill  success,  such 
as  belong  to  no  worldly  enterprises  M'hatever. — ^The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  to  Spalatinus  will  illus- 
trate these  observations. 

Luther  to  Spalatinus : — 
"  Do  not  ^ve  way  to  fear  too  much,  my  dear 
Spalatinus ;  neither  tease  your  mind  by  filling  it 
with  human  imaginations.  You  know,  I  must  have 
perished  long  ago  in  my  various  struggles  with  the 
supporters  of  papal  abominations,  unless  Christ  had 
taken  care  of  me  and  my  concerns.  Was  there  a 
single  person,  who  did  not  expect  that  my  ruin 
■would  have  taken  place  before,  this  time  ?  I  assure 
you,  I  suppress  many  things,  whicli,  if  I  wer6  else- 
where, I  should  fi:eely  publish,  concerning  the  enor- 
mities of  Rome.     But  you  must  never  hope  that 
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I  shall  be  free  from  persecution  and  danger,  unlesf' 
I  were  enth"ely  tx)  give  up  the  cause  of  sound  di- 
vinity.    My  friends,  if  they  please,  may  suppose 
iuc  beside  my&elf ;  ncvertliele&s  I  say,  if  tliia  contest 
be  really  oi  God,  it  will  not  be  ended,  till  tuuth 
effectuidly  save  itself  by  its  own  right  hand  ;  not  by 
mine,  nor  by  yours.  From  the  very  lirst  1  have  been^ 
expecting  matters  to  come  to  the  situation  in  which 
tliey  are  at  this  moment.     However,  I  always  told  ' 
you,  tliat  I  would  quit  the  country,  if  my  residence  ' 
)u  SaKony  was   attended   with  any  daa^r  to  the-* 
prince." 

From  this  letter,  which  plainly  irafJies  a  previous 
communication  from  Spalatinus  expressive  of  much ' 
appreiiensioQ  and  uneasiness,  a  judmueut  may  be 
formed  of  tlie  sentuaents  respcctiag  Luther,  whicli' 
probably  prevailed   at   the  elector's   court   in  the- 
former  part  of  tlie  year  »5iO*     Spalatinus  resided 
with  Frederic  in  tlie  capacity  both  of  secretary  and 
domestic  chaplain ;    and   therelbre  would  take  no 
step  of  importance  widiout  tlie   secret  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  that  prince.     Luther  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  his  friend, 
would,  no  doubt,  consider  the  fears  and  anxieties 
which  be  was  endeavouring  to  quiet,  as,  m  reality, 
t!ie   fears  and    anxieties  of    the   elector   bimsel£ 
Hence  he  wisely  repeats  his  readiness  at  all  tinjes  t«  ' 
quit  Saxony,  if  his  presence  there  should  be  judged 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  prince. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  neither  tlie  elector  of 
Saxony  or  his  court  should  be  accused  of  downright 
insincerity.  In  the  main,  they  certaiuly  favoured 
the  principles  of  Lutber,  and  rejoiced  in  his  success; 
but  they  disliked  any  material  share  of  the  ilazarb 
of  tlu;  controversy.  Hence,  they  became  cold,  su- 
pine, and  iiTcsoliile ;  and  lience,  their  communi- 
cations, which  ought  to  have  fmiudhed  spirited 
counsel  and  encouraiicmcnt,  dwindled  into  prudentisJ 
lesaous  of  caution  and  remoust»"ance.    Modu'u  t>»'Qr 
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»))Oiild   know  the  extreme  disadvantages 
rhicli   the  great    champion  of   Christian 
liberty  laboured  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation. 

The  imniediate  circumstance,  which  seems  to 
have  given  tl)e  alarm  at  this  time*  to  the  friends 
of  Luther,  was  tl>e  bold  declarations  of  this  theo- 
logian, in  his  answers  to  the  positions  of  Eckitts, 
respecting  l^ie  foundation  of  the  pope's  authority. 
He  had  written  to  Spalatinus  very  explicitly  on  this 
subiect,  but  seems  not  completely  to  have  satisfied 
his  8crupte«.  To  call  in  question  the  origin  of  the 
power  of  the  pope,  was  to  tread  teniler  ground  ; 
the  nations,  as  yet,  secretly  re^■e^ed  his  niajest}', 
and  dreaded  his  vengeance;  though,  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  »b«9ts  in  general,  they  bad  indeed 
begun  to  open  their  eyes,  and  were  receiving  fre»h 
light  apace. 

The  name  o(  Eckius  of  Ingolstadt  has  already 
been  mentioned  f  among  liie  adversaries  of  Lutlier. 
Thi«  able  and  learned  doctor  of  divinity  had  for- 
merly been  tlie  friend  of  our  reformer;  but  a  thirst 
of  fame  and  a  prospect  of  worldly  advantages  se- 
duced biin  from  the  cause  of  truth.  The  fact* 
we  ba»e  to  produce,  indicate  but  too  plainly  the 
motives  of  Eckius.  After  his  literary  tkfeat  in  the 
tiffua  of  indulgences,  he  circulated  thiiteen  propo- 
•kionii,  all  of  thetn  levelled  against  the  heresies  of 
Lutheranism.  One  of  these  proponitions  affirmed 
the  grand  article  of  a  papist's  faith,  namely,  "  That 
the  pontiff*  are  vicars  of  Christ,  and  the  srtcccssors 
of  St  Peter  ;f."  Luther  had  the  sagacity  instantly 
to  see  tlirough  his  design,  and  expressed  himself  to 
the  following  effect :  "  1  never  so  much  as  touched 
upon  this  subject  in  any  of  my  discourses.  Eckius 
now  brings  it  for^vard  to  serve  several  purpo'H's.  1  le 
thinks,  he  shall  hereby  cast  an  odium  upon  me,  and 

•  Vi*.  about  the  naiddle  of  1319. 
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at  the  same  time  flatter  the  court  of  Rome,  to  hi* 
own  profit,  and  to  ttie  ruin  of  his  brother  Martin 
Luther." 

It  will  here  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  famous  disputation  which  was  carried  on  pub- 
licly at  Leipsic,  for  many  days  together,  in  the 
course  of  this  year. 

Eckius,   relying  on  the  brilliancy   of  his  own 
talents  and  the  popularity  of  his  cause,  earnestly 
sought  for  a  public  exhibition  of  theological  skill ; 
and,  with  this  view,  challenged  Carolstadt,  the  col- 
league and  adherent  of  Luther,  and  even ,  Luther 
himself,  to  try  their  strength  with  him  in  .a  contest 
ou  the  points  in  dispute.     Carolstadt  was  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  archdeacon  of  Wittemberg,  and  is 
cstepmed  one  of  the  first  open  defenders  of  Luther. 
The  challenge  was  accepted;   and   George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  uncle  of  the  elector,  offered  the  com- 
batants his  city  of  lieipsic,  as  the  scene  of  debate* 
with  an  engagement  for  their  security,  and  a  pro- 
mise of   every    convenience.      He  was  himself  a 
strenuous  Rornan   catliolic,  and  he  expected  tliat 
great  glory  would  accrue  to  the  papal  cause  from 
the  well-known  abilities  and  attainments  of  Eckius. 
Luther  obtained  leave  to  be  present  at  the  contest 
as  a  spectator,  but  was  expressly  denied  the  grant 
of  a  safe  conduct,    if  he  attempted  to  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  disputant.     The  assembly  was 
splendid,  the  expectations  of  mankind  were  strongly 
fixed ;  and  it  was  vainly  imagined  that  some  de- 
cision  would    be  made  concerning  the  objects  of 
contention. 

The  first  subject  of  debate  between  Eckius  and 
Carolstadt,  respected  the  limits  of  nature  and  grace. 
The  latter  disputant  defended  tiie  whole  doctrine  of 
Augustine  concerning  grace,  which,  Luther  observes, 
Eckius  did  not  oppose  by  argument,  or  with  any 
real  difference  of  sentiment,  but  only  in  mere  words 
and  in  appearance.    lie  granted  Uiat  fkee-wili. 
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without  grace,  could  e£fect  nothing  but  sio^    "  It     cent. 
avails  then,"  continues  Luther,  "  not  to  good  but  to  t_^^^  j 
evil,    \rhere  then  is  its  liberty  ?  Moreover,  every 
illiterate  person,  who  hears  the  expression  free.> 
WILL,  naturally  supposes  that  it  implies  man  to-be 
equally  capable  of  good  and  evil ;  whence  he  will ' 
presume  on  his  own  strength,  and  think  that  lie  can 
convert  himself  to  God.     Eckius  knows  very  well 
the  impiety,  of  this  notion,   yet  he  supports  and 
spreads  it     I  too  admit  that  man's  will  is  free  in  a  - 
certain  sense ;   not  because  it  is  now  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  in  Paradise,  but  because  it  was  made   ^ 
free  originally,  and  may,  through  God's  grace,  be- 
come so  again." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Ludier  on  this  di^ 
cult  subject;  and,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
impropriety  of  the  term  free-^ill,  his  ideas  appear 
sufficiently  in  harmony  with  what  the  most  evangeli- 
cal persons,  in  all  ages,  have  maintained.  The  whole 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  much  clamour  and- 
confusion ;  the  Roman  party  prevailed  in  popularity 
at  I>;ipsic ;  Eckius  delivered  what  he  had  to  say 
with  prodigious  animation^  and  is  allowed  to  have  far. 
exceeded  Carolstadt  in  energetic  exertions  of  voice 
and  action.  Luther  protests,  in  the  most  solemn 
ioanner,  that  as  long  as  an  appeal  to  books  and  written 
documents  were  admitted,  his  friend  Carolstadt  de- 
fended himself  with  a  lich  variety  of  apt  and  excel- 
lent quotations.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  Eckius  made  a 
proposal,  tliat  all  books  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the 
dispute  go  on  witliout  theui ;  tlie  multitude  gave  a 
shout  of  approbation ;  and  then,  I  freely  own,  that 
Eckius,  who  had  the  better  memory  and  a  greater 
iiow  of  words,  supported  his  side  of  the  question  in 
a  move  plausible  manner  than  liis  opponent*.'' 

- Thia disputation  A)ntinued  for  six  daysf;  during  ^.""I]*'^ 
wJuch  time,  the  superior  eloquence  and  acuteness  of  ^y^Kafk 

•■  •  Seek.  73.       •     t  From  June-27,  15J9i  to  Ju^  4. 
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CHAP.  Eckius  seems  to  have  afTotded  a  temporary  triumph 
^  i.^,_f  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformation.  Flushed  witK 
succete,  and  thirsting  for  glory,  this  champion  of  the 
papal  system,  came  to  Luther  at  his  lodgings,  and, 
^iui  an  air  of  confidence,  said,  "  I  understand  you 
will  not  dispute  with  me  in  public."  "  How  can  I 
dispute  with  you,"  said  Luther,  "  when  the  duke 
George  refuses  me  my  request  of  a  safe  conduct?* 
Eckius  replied,  "  If  I  am  not  to  combat  you,  I  will 
spend  no  more  time  on  Car(dstadt  It  was  on 
YOUR  account  that  I  came  here.  Suppose  I  could 
obtcun  tlie  public  faith  tor  your  safeW,  would  you 
then  meet  me  and  try  your  strength*  r  Luther  cou- 
sented ;  and  very  soon  after  he  had  tlie  duke's  leave 
to  take  Carolstadt's  place  in  the  public  debate. 
Again  This  second  theological  conflict  was  carried  on  for 

p'tl foT  *®"  ^*y^»  ^^^^  uncommon  ardour  and  without  hiter- 
the^pace  of  mission.  Amoug  tiie  articles  of  controversy  were 
**"  *"'"  .  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  the  na- 
ture of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  and,  parti- 
cularly, the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  It  was  in  tliis  last  article  of  the 
controversy,  that  Eckius  placed  his  chief  strength 
and  expectation  of  victory.  His  numerous  audience 
in  general,  with  the  dnke  of  Saxony  at  their  head, 
favoured  the  papal  cause :  Long  habits  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  prejudice,  in  religious  matters,  had 
established  tlic  Romish  doctrines^  and  tlie  few,  who 
ventured  to  inquire  for  reasons  of  their  faith,  were 
deemed  impious  and  accursed,  and  wortliy  of  expul- 
sion from  tlie  conimiuiity. 

AIoroo\  cr,  this  question  concerning  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  See  w  as  well  contrived  to  promote  th© 
ambitious  designs  of  Eckius  in  every  way.  Luther, 
it  was  foreseen,  must  eitlier  shun  the  main  |>oint  in. 
debate  by  disgracellil  evasions;  or,  by  a  direct 
rtvuwal  ot  his  doctrines,  expose  himself  to  the  charge 
of  open  heresy.  He  must  either  yield  the  palm 
•  .Mclcb.  Ad. 
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of  e1oqu«ic6  and  of  theological  skill  to  his  crafty  ad"  cent. 
tersary,  or  be  would  inevitably  furnish  aich  decisive  .  ^L 
proo&  of  rebellion  against  the  hierarchy  as  w  ould 
ensure  his  own  condemnation  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  troublesome  innovator  was  supposed  to  be 
entangled  in  an  inextricable  dilemma;  while  the  pru- 
dent defender  of  the  established  religion,  looking 
forward  to  nothing  but  omquest  and  glory,  antici^- 
pated  the  praises  and  honours  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Luther,  whom  we  have  observed  to  have  been  fully 
sensible  in  how  nice  and  critical  a  situation  he  was 
placed*,  was  much  hurt  by  the  ungenerous  conduct 
of  Eckius  in  this  business,  and  severely  reproached 
him  for  it  afterwards. 

To  the  talents  and  the  artifices  of  the  popish  ad- 
vocate, the  Saxon  reformer,  besides  his  superior  abi'- 
lities  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
opposed  a  good  consdence,  a  firm  determiaatioo  to 
hazard  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  tbuth,  and  a 
confident  expectati(Mi  of  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty. 
In  particular,  against  Eckius's  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  popes,  he  advanced  the  following  pro- 
position :  "  All  the  proofs,  which  can  be  produced 
to  show  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  superior  to 
other  churches,  are  taken  out  of  insipid  decretals  of 
the  popes  themselves,  made  within  these  four  hun- 
dred years ;  and  against  this  notion  of  supremacy, 
there  are  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  approved 
histories  for  eleven  hundred  years,  and  the  determi- 
nations of  the  council  of  Nice." 

When  Eckius  contended,  that  the  expressions 
■"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  tliis  rock  will  I  build 
my  church,"  "  And  I  will  give  untoihee  the  keys," 
evinced  tl)e  suprenwcy  of  ISt  Peler  and  hjs  succes- 
sors;  that  this  was  tlie  explanation  given  by  tlie  holy 
ftthers,  and  that  tlie  contrary  opmion  was  among 
the  errors  of  Wickiiff  and  John  Huss ;  Luther  in 
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CHAR  reply  said,  that  he  could  produce  more  passage  from 
■ .  ]^;  .  the  fathers  in  support  or  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  passages  in  question  than  Eckius  could  of  his ; 
but  that  he  had  no  hesitation  to  add,  that  even  if  all 
the  fathers,  without  exception,  had  understood  the 
passages  in  that  sense,  he  would  confute  tliem  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul,  and  St  Peter  himself,  who 
say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  foundation  and 
corner-stone  of  his  Church.  He  further  observed, 
that  the  words,  "Thou  art  Peter,"  ....  if  construed 
strictly,  must  be  confined  to  the  person  of  Peter, 
and  therefore  the  authority  conveyed  by  them  ceased 
n  hen  that  apostle  died ;  and  that  if  their  meaning 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  church  and  to  Peter's 
successors,  no  reason  could  be  givert,  why  all  the 
apostles  and  all  their  successors  should  not  be  un- 
derstood to  be  the  successors  of  Peter.  Lastly,  he 
intimated  that  his  adversary  had  been  very  unfortu- 
nate in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Cyprian.  "  If," 
said  Lutlier,  "  the  learned  doctor  will  agree  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  authority  of  Cyprian,  we  shall  quickly 
put  an  end  to  this  controversy :  For,  in  the  first 
place,  Cyprian  never  addresses  Cornelius,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  any  other  manner  than  '  My  dear  bro- 
ther ; '  and  in  the  second,  he  expressly  says,  tliat 
cver^  bishop  has  a  distinct  jurisdiction  of  bis  ovvn, 
and  that  bishops  ought  not  to  interfere  with  each 
other,  but  wait  for  the  day  of  judgment  by  our 
Lord  Jesus Chiist*." 

Eckius  was  so  much  struck  with  the  reasonings  of 
Luther,  and  especially  with  the  neat  and  well  di- 
gested order  in  which  his  materials  were  arranged, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  bcRire  a 
splendid  audien^  the  "  qualifications  and  attain- 
ments of  his  Reverend  opponent."  He  even-  be- 
sought tlieir  illustrious  and  magnificent  miglitinesses 
.to  {mrdon  himself,  who  was  so  much  occupied  with 
other  concerns,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  produce 
*  Revolut.  Lutheri. 
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such  a  mass  of  accurate*  testimonies  as  the  learned     Cent. 
(ioctor  had  laid  before  them.     He  came  to  Leipsic,  ^*yj:_^ 
be  said,  not  to  write  books,  but  to  dispute.    ' 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  protestant 
reader  with  a  minute  detail  uf  a  multitude  of  ail- 
ments, which  were  brought  forward  in  this  debate, 
with  great  waranth,  eloquence,'  and  dexterity,  on  both 
sides.     We  shall  make  a  few  concise  observations  '' 

.on  several  of  the  controverted  points,  and  also  take    • 

notice  of  some  instructive  facte  and  cii'cumstances    

which  are  connected  with  this  &mous  disputation  at 
Leipsic,  and  then  dismiss  the  subject. 

Though  Luther  judged  it  impious  to  maintain  the    LnAer"* 
DIVINE  HiGHT  of  the  popc  in  that  strict  sense,. which  ""ot  ti^"* 
makes  him  tlie  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  "prenMcy 
Christ,  his  extreme  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  **     '"*** 
his  tenderness  of  conscience,  disposed  him,  as  yet, 
to  allow  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  See,  but  on 
different  grounds.    It  could  not  be  denied  that  tlie 
pontifis  h^d  possessed  a  decided^re-eminence  from 
age  to  age,  aiid  therefore,  he  conceived,  it  was  his 
dyty  not  to  resist  ".the  powers  that  be."  This  scrip- 
tural argument,  which  for  a  long  time  appeared  to 
his  mind  in  itself  unanswerable,  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  two  powerful  reasons.   Iiiretly,  The         • 
will  of  God,  he  thought,  might  be  cleai'ly  collected 
firom  tlie  facts,  independent  of  Scripture. .-  Unless  it 
bad  been  the  will  of  God,,  the  p^pCs  could  never 
have  attained  so  great  and  durable  a  dominion.   Se- 
condly, "  The  whole  body  of  Christians,"  he  said, 
**  own  tliemselves  to  be  under  the  Bonian  pontiff: 
This  universal  consent  is  a  consideration  of  the 
greatest  weight :  the  unity  of  the  cl)urcb  should  be 
preserved  in  every  thing  that  is  not  directly  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God*." 

Entirely  agreeable  to  these  sentiments  is  the  de- 
claration of  Luther  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Spj^ati- 
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itus,  who,  it  should  aeon,  had  been  directed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  admonuh  him  most  seriously, 
in  all  things  to  observe  a  reverentitd  obedience  to- 
wards the  pope.     "  To  separate  myself,"  says  he, 
"  frcMn  the  Apostolical  See  of  Rome  is  a  thing  tint 
has  never  yet  entered  my  nuod  *.**    However  his 
next  letter  to  the  same  friend  intimates  a  further  m- 
J;J|2n^  sight  into  the  essence  of  popery.     "  That  I  may  be 
^pe  to  be   the  better  qualified,"  says  he,  "  for  the  ensuing  de- 
bate at  Leipsic,  I  am  turning  over  the  decretals  of 
the  popes ;  and  I  would  whisper  into  your  ear,  that 
I  b^in  to  entertain  doubts,  whether  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff l^  not  tlie  very  Antichrist  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
his  Messenger ;  so  wretchedly  corrupted  by  him,  in 
the  decretals,  are  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ  t>" 
As  long  as  this  new  sentiment  remained  crude  and 
unsettled  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  it  certainly  behoved 
him  not  to  act  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  divul^ng  of  so  important  a  secret 
to  Spalatinus  must  have  startled  the  elector  Frederic 
and  his  court,  who,  we  have  seen,  were  sufficiently 
alarmed  with  the  liberties  which  had  already  been 
taken  with  the  pontifical  authority :{:. 

How  different  were  the  views  and  motives  of  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  about 
the  time  of  the  public  controversy  at  Leipsic,  and 
some  months  before !  Leo  X.  was  indolent  and  ill 
Rdvised ;  perfectly  indifferent  in  regard  to  religion 
and  piety ;  only  anxious  to  advance  the  opulence, 
grandeur,  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  See.  His 
ostentatious  champion  Eckius,  on  the  one  hand, 
flattered  and  misled  his  lordly  master,  who  pretended 
to  be  infallible ;  and,  on  the  other,  menaced  and  ca- 
lumniated the  Augustine  monk,  while  in  reality  he 
i^as  seeking  only  his  ow  n  aggrandizement.  Frederic 
the  WISE,  and  some  of  his  court,  grieved  for  several 
of  the  reigning  abuses,  which  were  obvious  and  un- 

•  Ep.  p.  89-  t  Ep-  P-  100. 
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deniable,  but  still  remained  in  a  wretched  bondage,  ont. 
confirmed  by  long  habits  of  superstitious  submission. 
Though  friendly  to  improvements  in  religion,  they 
dreaded  the  rude  hand  of  the  Saxon  reformer,  and 
vfere  in  general  too  much  disposed  to  bow  to  the 
majesty  of  the  pope.  Lastly,  Luther  was  daily  ap- 
proaching, by  firm  but  gradual  advances,  to  that 
evangelical  liberty,  of  which  lie  became,  under  God, 
the  principal  reviver  in  Europe.  Let  these  facts  and 
observations  be  kept  in  mind,  and  they  will  help  us 
to  discover,  what  must  have  been  tlie  feelings  of  our 
reformer  at  Leipsic, '  while  he  was  disputing  with 
Eckius  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy.  To  have 
denied  the  divine  right  of  the  pontifical  juris- 
diction, according  to  the  fullest  and  most  extontded. 
interpretation  of  the  words,  was  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous ;  but  to  have  dropped  the  slightest  insinuation 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  actually  the  Antichrist 
of  the  New  Testament,  or,  that  the  Roman  church 
was  anticbristian  iti  principle,  would  probably  bav« 
cost  him  his  life. 

The  more  UiorougMy  we  examine  the  priqdples 
of  Luther,  the  more  exactly  consistent  do  we  find 
them  with  his  practice,  even  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.  So  in  the  present  instance:  H9 
seriously  believed,  that  long  possession  and  the  con-' 
sent  of  the  faithful*  were  solid  arguments  for  ttie 
papal  supremacy;  but  some  rays  of  fre^  light 
burst  in  upon  tlie  mind  of  the  honest  inquirer  at  tlie 
very  time  when  he  was  arming  for  the  combat  at 
Leipsic.  He  was  tlien  in  no  condition  either  to 
confirm  or  to  do  away  his  new  suspicions  of  the 
antichristian  character  of  the  popedom.  What  was 
to  be  done?  He  determined  to  dismiss  those 
suspicions  for  the  present,  till  he  should  have  leisure 
to  weigh  tliem ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  adhered 
to  the  only  principle,  by  which,  in  his  judgment,  th« 

*  Lutb.  Op.  Resol. 
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duty  of  obedience  to  the  existing  hierarchy  could  ho 
supported.  He  dared  openly  to  assert*,  that  it 
was  far  better  the  Roman  pontiffs  should,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  see  the  foundation  of  their  authority 
in  the  permission  of  God  and  the  consent  of  their 
Subjects,  than  that,  under  a  notion  of  divine 
sicuT,  they  should  feel  themselves  secure,  depend 
upon  force  and  terror,  and  by  degrees  exercise  an 
odious  tyranny. 

This  declaration,  though  it  fell  greatly  short  of 
the  creed  of  a  true  Roman  catholic,  yet,  by  con- 
taining an  actual  acknowledgment  of  tlic  pope's  su- 
})remacy,  manifested  a  spirit  of  obedience  and  re- 
conciliation on  the  part  of  the  reformer.  Nor  was 
•It  possible  for  him,  without  doing  the  utmost  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  to  have  exhibited  a  nearer 
consent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eckius.  There  is  even 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  if  his  friends,  namely, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  court,  had  not  dis- 
covered so  excessive  an  anxiety  lest  he  should  offend 
tlie  pope  by  disrespectful  treatment,  he  would  have 
conceded  less  at  this  time  to  his  opponent,  respecting 
the  grand  article  of  Roman  catholic  doctrine ;  or, 
at  least,  would  have  acted  with  more  reserve  on  a 
point  where  his  own  faith,  though  modified  and  less 
offensive,  was  certainly  beginning  to  waver.  Before 
the  public  disputation  at  Lpipsic,  Luther  printed  and 
circulated  his  sentiments  on  the  pope's  supremacy, 
the  same  in  substance  as  is  related  in  the  preceding 
pages.  He  took  that  step,  he  tells  us,  because  he 
Ijad  great  doubts,  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Eckius  as  a  public  disputant. 
Three  times  by  letters,  he  says,  he  put  the  question 
to  the  duke  George,  but  could  obtain  no  answerf. 
AH  this  is,  no  doubt,  strictly  true.  Yet  whence,  it 
Is  asked,  arose  the  solicitude  of  Luther  to  appear,  at 
ell  and  on  any  principles,  as  tlie  public  defender 
of  pontifical  authority ;  tlie  public  defender  of  an 
•  Ilesolut.  de  pot.  Papaf.  -f  Lib.  I.  Ep. 
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uriscriptural  ojpinion,  which  he  was  soon  going  to    cknt. 
abandon  with  abhorrence  and  detestation;  a:nd  which,  ■■  ^-^4^1 
in  his  private  letters,  he  was  already  beginning  to    "  '* " 
reprobate  in  very  significant  language  ? 

Seckendorf  ascribes  these  conciliatory  measures 
entirely  to  the  feurs  and  remonstrances  of  the  elec- 
tor Frederic  and  his  court ;  and  thinks  that  Luther 
in  thiis  instance  acted  contrary  both  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  his  inclination*.  To  differ  from  this 
very  judicious  and  candid  memorialist  can  never  be 
pleasant,  and  will,  in  general,  be  found  unsafe: 
Kevertheless,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  estimating 
the  motives  of  the  Saxon  reformer,  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  adversaries  have,  on  this  and  several 
"other  occasions,  too  much  overlooked  his  profound 
veneration  for  established  authorities.  Thiey  seem 
to  have  scarcely  supposed  it  possible,  that  a  man, 
who  was  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  concisions  and 
divisions  of  the  church,  should  Still  have  been  a 
friend  to  peace  and  good  order.  Whei^eas'  in  fact, 
Luther's  spirit  of  submission  to  legal  establishments 
is  as  exemplary  and  unquestionable,  as  his  courage 
and  resolution  in  defending  Christian  liberty  is  truly 
wonderful  and  unparalleled.  A  proper  attention  to 
this  part  of  his  character  will  lead  the  candid  in- 
quirer to  satisfactory  explanations  of  his  conduct  in 
some  cases  where  he  has  been  too  hastily  accused 
'of  inconsistency  f. 

Luther's  own  description  of  his  feelings  respecting    c«nd'«i 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  Eckius  and  himself  *°"*''^    • 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here ;  as  it  will,  doubtless^    ^*"' 

•  PBgcri.Seck. 

t  The  rcttder  will  not  suppoie  me  to  insinuate,  that  Luther's 
respect  ior  the  elector  of  Saxouy  and  his  court  bad  xo 
.  WEiwiiT  in  determining  bini  to  treat  the  papal  authority  In  & 
referential  manner  during  his  controversy  with  Eckius;' oil 
the  contrary,  I  believe  it  Imd  coksideraei^E  'Weight.  But 
why  is  the  consiHeration  of  other  motives  to  be  omitted; 
and  particularly  of  such  motives  as  are  known  to  Lave  been 
congenial  with  tbe  mau  i 
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be  preferred  taany  conjectures  either  of  Roiu&B  ca> 
th(^ics  or  of  Protestants,  especially  by  those,  who 
have  observed  the  integrity  and  the  precision  with 
which  this  faithful  servant  of  God  always  lays  (^n 
bis  Blind  on  serious  occasions.    My  own  case,  says 
be,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  (fifficulty  with  which 
•  man  emerges  from  erroneous  notions  of  long  stand* 
iag^     How  true  is  the  proverb,  Custom  is  a  second 
nature!  How  true  is  that  saying  of  Augustine,  Hb>, 
bit,  if  not  resisted,  becomes  necessity.    I,  who,  both 
,    publicly  and  privately,  had  taught  divtnky  with  the 
i    ^eatest  diligence  for  seven  years,  insomuch  that  I 
i    vetained  in  my  memory  almost  every  word  of  my 
I    lectures,  was  in  fact  at  that  time  only  just  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  Christ ;  I  had  only 
I    just  learnt  that  a  man  must  be  justifi^  and  saved, 
!     not  by  works,  but  by  the  faith  of  Christ :  and  lastly, 
in  regard  to  pontifiod  authority,  though  I  publicly 
maintained  that  the  pwpe  was  not  the  bead  of  the 
church  by  a  divine  right,  yet  I  stumbled  at  the 
very  next  step,  namely,  that  the  whole  papal  system 
was  a  Satanic  inventioa     This  I  did  not  see,  but 
contended  obstinately  for  the  pope's  right,  foun- 
ded ON  HUMAN  reasons;  SO  thoroughly  deluded 
;    was  I,  by  the  example  of  others,  by  the  title  of  h  oly 
CHURCH,  and  by  my  own  habits.     Hence  1  have 
',    learnt  to  have  more  candour  for  bigoted  papists,  es- 
pecially  if  they  are  not  much  acquainted  witli  sacred 
or  perhaps  even  with  profane  history*. 
CaiKir.  The  victory  in  the  theological  contest  at  I.*ipsic, 

STl^p^jI  ^  might  have  been  expected,  was  claimed  by  both 
*«pu«.  sides.  Eut,  instead  of  repeating  many  contradictory 
and  positive  assertions,  that  have  originated  in  pre- 
judice and  party- zeal,  it  will  be  better  to  mention 
several  undeniable  facts,  which  may  assist  the  judg- 
ment in  discovering  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of 
mankind  at  the  time  of  this  transaction,  so  celebrated 
in  ecclesiastical  history. 
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1 .  George,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who  on  all  occa-  csst. 
aions  was  warmly  attached  to  the  papal  interests, 
invited  the  disputants,  after  the  debate  was  finished, 
to  a  con'Hvial  entertainment,  and  treated  them  with 
tiie  greatest  liberality  and  condescension.  During 
dinner  he  laid  his  huxis  on  the  shoulders  of  Luther 
and  Eckius,  and,  gently  stroking  them,  said,  "  Whe* 
ther  the  pope  exists  by  divine  or  by  homan 
HioiiT,  HE  IS,  however,  the  popk."  "  This 
prince,"  says  Luther,  "  would  never  have  made  this 
observation,  if  be  had  not  felt  the  force  of  my  argu* 
ments*." 

•2.  Lutlier  complains  bitterly  of  the  uncivil  treat- 
ment which  he  met  with  in  general  from  the  inhaltf* 
tants  tmd  the  university  of  Leipsic ;  and,  he  observes, 
on  the  contrarvt  what  kindness  and  honours  they 
heaped  upon  his  adversary  Eckius.  Yet;  ootwitfa« 
staiiding  both  their  avennon  to  the  reformer,'  and 
their  attachment  to  the  plipedoro,  Hoffinan,  who  was 
it  that  time  rector  <tf  the  universi^,  and  who  had 
been  appointed  judg^  of  the  arguments  allied  on 
both  sides,  refiised  to  dedars  to  whom  the  victonr 
belonged ;  so  that  the  decision  was  left  to  the  um- 
versities  of  Erfurt  wad  Paris  f.  The  former  of  these, 
in  spite  of  the  importunate  solicitations  of  George 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  remained  perfectly  silent ;  the 
latter,  also,  gave  no  judgment  concerning  the  contro> 
versy  at  Leipsic,  though,  some  time  afterwards  if, 
contrary  to  the  favourable  hopes  which  Ludier  had 
conceived  of  that  learned  body,  they  censured,  as 
heretical,  several  of  his  positions  or  theses,  collected 
from  his  various  writings. 

3.  The  Romish  advocate  Maimbourg  allon-s, 
**  that  both  the  disputants  displayed  much  ingenuity 
and  erudition  during  their  combt^  in  the  castle  of 
Leipsic,  but  with  this  difference;  that  the  truth, 
defended  by  a  man  of  sound  principles,  like  Eckiu^ 

•  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  1.— Melch.  Adam.— Seek.  p.  74. 
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cn.4P.  vanquished  error,  though  supported  wkh  idl .  the 
J^  _j  knowledge  and  subtilty  of  a  fine  genius."  This  tes- 
timony of  an  inimical  historian,  proves  the  celebrity 
of  the  talents  of  Luther.  But  the  fact  of  which  I 
woald  here  particularly  take  notice,  is,  the  undeni- 
able consequence  which  the  exertion  of  those  talenb^ 
in  vehement  and  subtle  disputation  for  ten  days  to- 
gether, produced  on  the  mind  of  Eckiua.  His  bit- 
terness and  enmity  against  his  opponent  is  well 
known  to  have  suddenly  increased,  from  this  penod, 
beyond  all  bounds.  The  sequel  of  .our  narrative 
will  show,  witii  how  much  personal  malice  and  re* 
seDtmeht  he  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon 
reformer,  and  also  how  misdiievous  his  rash  couii* 
aels  proved  to  the  mterests  of  the  Roman  See.  The 
reader  will  then  judge  for  himself,  whetlier  the  fu< 
nous  conduct  of  the  papal  champion  is  best  ex- 
pbuncd,  on.  the  supposition  of  bis  consciousness  of 
superiority  and  <^  victory  in  the  affairs  at  Leipsic,  or 
ft  rcver^ful  sense  of  the  humiliation  and  defeat 
which  hb  su  ffered  in  that  memorable  contest  *. 

It  was  in  an  accurate  acquaintauce  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  with  ecclesiastical  i)i6tQry,that  Luther 
more  particularly  manifested  his  su  priority  over 
£ckius.  Very  full  and  exact  documents  are  iu  ex- 
istence, both  of  what  was  said  and  what  was  written 
in  tiie  disputation;  and  no  well-informed  Roman 
catholic  will  deny  this  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  tlie 
case.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increased  reputation 
with  which  the  German  theologian  departed  from 
the  scene  of  controversy,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that 
the  court  of  Rome  would  now  be  more  incensed 
iBgainst  him  than  ever.  He  had  indeed  almost  agreed 
with  his  adversary  on  some  of  the  disputed  points ; 
he  had  even  defended  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See,  by  placing  it  on  the  best  foundation  in  his 
power;  in  short,  he  had  exhibited  a  spirit  of  fidelit)', 

*  MoiLeim,  Vol.11.  Chap.  ii.  sect.  x.  and  Mr.  Maclaiue't 
note. 
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moderation  and  obedieooe.;  but  all  this  cCnAA  tiOt    cjbkiv 

expiate  the  unpardonable  offence  of  searching,  the  i_  ^-  § 
sacred  oracles  for  himself,  of  confuting  the  papal 
pretensions  to  Divine  appointment  and  infallibility, 
and,  what  n-as  deemed,  perhaps,  if  not  the  most  hei- 
nous, tlie  most  dangerous  crime  of  all,  of  resisting 
and  exposing  the  flagitious  practices  of  the  inferior 
agents  and  instruments  of  ecclesiastical  rapine  and 
tyranny.  The  man,  vho  had  proceeded  to  such 
extremities,  was  not  to  be  managed  by  mild  and  fssa- 
tle  admonitions ;  neither  was  he  to  be  gained  over 
by  bribes  and  flattery;  he  was  an  enemy  of  the 
holy  church,  and  justly  merited  all  she  could  inflict 
in  her  utmost  fury  and  indignation. 

Moreover,  popery  was  not  a  religion  which  be- 
trayed  only  occasional  defects  and  errors :  It  had 
long  been  a  system  of  corruption;  all  the  parts  of 
which  were  thoroughly,  connected  with 'each  other, 
and  conspired  together  to  deceive,  defraud,  and  do- 
mincer  over  manicind.  I'he  members  of  the  system 
•  sympathized  with  their  head  in  a  remarkable  mao- 
jier:  they  saw  their  very  exUteucc  in  its  safety; 
and  flew  to  its  defence  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  danger.  In  return,  the  sovereign  head  of  this 
.vast  body  superintended  the  respective  interests  of 
all  the  members  with  exquisite  care,  and  even  witli 
.paternal  solicitude.  If,  in  some  instances,  the  coU'- 
duct  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  docs  not  exactly  accord 
.with  this  representation,  tlie  deviation  will  U:  found 
to  have  arisen,  never  from  a  relaxation  or  a  change 
of  principle,  but  from  pride,  contempt,  indolence, 
<and  a  sense  of  security.  This  was  the  case,  wc  have 
seen,  with  l^o  X.  in  tlie  very  early  stages  of  Lu- 
theranism. 

Striking  examples  of  this  reciprocal  sort  of  scn^i-      ''''T  , 
biuty  and  mutual  protection  woe  lurmsneo,  in  the  (K.j,iii,«ri7. 
•latter  part  of  this  year,  1519,  by  tlje  two  universities  ,  j 

of  Louvain  and  Colosine,  and  the  cnrdiual  de  Tor- 
tosa.    There  cun  be  no  doubt,  b'.it  that  this  digul- 
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fied  ecdesiastic,  who  himself  afterwards  succeeded 
LeoX.  in  the  ponti6cate,  acted,  in  all  he  did,  by  tiie 
direction  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Accordingly  we  find 
one  of  bis  letters,  addressed  to  the  principal  acade* 
mies  of  Lourain,  full  of  bard  terms  against  Luther 
and  his  writings,  at  the  saaae  time  containing  stimu- 
lative exhortations  and  admpnitions,  tiiat  ti>ey  should 
give  a  public  testimony  of  their  disapprobation  of 
audi  mischievous  heresies.  The  divines  of  Louvain 
appear  to  have  been  of  themselves  sufficiently  dis- 
poaed  to  this  measure,  and  even  to  have  consulted 
the  cardinal  respecting  its  propriety.  He  commeud- 
ed  their  faithful  zeal ;  and  the  result  of  this  mutual 
communication  was  a  public  decree  of  the  rulers  of 
tiie  university,  in  which  they  condemn  many  of  Lu- 
ther's propositions  and  doctrines,  and  pronounce 
them  false,  scandalous,  and  heretical.  These  warm 
advocates  for  the  established  futh  did  not  stop  here. 
They  sent  one  of  Martin  Luther's  books  to  the  di- 
vines  of  Cologne,  and  requested  theih  to  censure  it» 
heretical  contents  in  a  public  manner.  These  pre- 
sently pronounced  it  full  of  errors  and  heresies,  di- 
rected it  to  be  suppressed ;  and  declared,  tliat  it 
ought  to  be  burnt,  and  the  author  of  it  obliged  to 
make  a  public  recantation*.  Thus,  by  manage- 
ment of  this  sort,  the  friends  of  the  papacy,  very 
soon  after  their  defeat  and  disgrace  at  Leipsic,  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  tw  o  universities  in  favour  of 
tlie  reigning  corruptions ;  while  those  learned  semina- 
ries, on  their  part,  failed  not  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  approbation  and  applause  of  the  Roman  See. 

It  would  be  an  useless  employment  to  detail  tiie 
particulars  of  what  jiassed  in  the  conferences  at 
Leipsic,  respecting  several  Rouiish  doctrines,  which 
in  our  times  give  not  the  smallest  concern  to  any. 
intelligent  protesuint. 
Pivi^toty.  On  the  superstitious  notion  of  purgatory,  many 
aipimcnts  and  disUnctions  were  produced  on  both 

•  Vol.  II.  Luth.  Op.  Wilt. 
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Sides.  In  general,  Luther  admitted  hia  &rm  be&f 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place,  and  even  li»t  some 
obscure  bints  of  it  were  to  be  Ibund  in  Scripture. 
But  be  denied  that  any  thing  clear  and  convincing 
was  revealed  in  any  part  of  the  Sacred,  writings,  con- 
cerning thb  doctrine  *.  As  the  researches  of  this 
great  man  grew  deeper,  he  gradually  doubted  of 
sieveral  points,  which  he  then  held  sacred ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  he  dismissed  them  from  his  creed 
entirely.  The  Roman  catholic  sentiment,  of  the 
number  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  communion 
under  oke  kind,  might  be  mentioned  here. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  Eckius  brought  for-  i«<«t- 
ward  several  proportions  concerning  the  nature  of 
INDULGENCES.  This  was  the  grand  question  which 
bad  produced  all  the  present  dissensions  in  the 
church.  It  was  closely  connected  with  every  inquiry 
tiiat  related  to  pontifical  authority :  it  was,  ix  prac- 
tice, the  exercise  of  a  very  material  part  of  that 
power,  which,  in  tiixoet,  was  pretended  to  ori^ 
nate  in  a  divine  right.  To  entangle,  therefore,  or 
crush  the  reformer  on  this  point,  in  a  public  debate 
and  before  a  splendid  audience,  would  fomish  such  a 
proof  of  zeal  for  the  faith,  of  ability  to  defend  it,  and 
of  obedience  to  the  hierarchy,  as  would  infallibly 
ensure  every  reward,  which  ambition  could  wish  for, 
or  which  gratitude  could  bestow. 

Luther  extricated  ijimsclf  from  the  difficulty  in 
which  Ills  artful  adversary  bad  placed  him,  with  a 
success  which,  before  the  eonflict,  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  expect  Eckius  happened  to  affirm,  that  a 
sort  of  medium  of  opinion  ought  to  be  held  with 
respect  to  indulgences :  "  On  the  one  hand  they 
ought  not  to  be  condemned,  and,  on  the  otlier,  tliey 
should  not  be  entirely  rki.ied  ox.''  To  the  same 
efiect  be  taught  tlie  people  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner. In  fact,  he  scorns  not  to  have  foreseen,  how 
great  an  advantage  he  gave  his  adversary  by  tiiis 

*  l)i»put.  l^ijjs. 
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QD wary  concession.  •'  I  had  supposed,"  says  La- 
ther, "  that  this  affair  of  the  indulgences  would  be 
by  far  the  most  difficult  point  that  I  should  have  to 
manage,  andtliat  our  disputation  would  have  turned 
chiefly  upon  it ;  whereas  it  created  little  or  no  trou- 
ble. I  found  I  could  nearly  agree  to  Eckius's  ex- 
planation. Never  on  any  occasion  did  papal  indul- 
gences receive  a  more  wretched  and  unfortunate 
support  They  were  treated  in  a  way  that  almost 
produced  laughter.  If  the  proclaimers  of  the  indul- 
gences bad  held  tlie  same  doctrine  at  tlie  time  of 
vending  tlicai,tlie  name  ov  luther  would  proba- 
bly have  remained  unknown.  I  say,  if  the  people 
had  been  informed  that  the  diplomas  of  indulgence 
v'cre  not  to  be  relied  on,  these  imaginary  par- 
dons would  have  lost  all  their  reputation,  and  the 
commissioners,  who  conducted  the  sale  of  them, 
would  have  died  of  hunger." — The  acuteness  of  Lu- 
tlier,  as  a  tlieulogical  disputant,  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  smallest  indiscretion  of  his  adversary^ 
appears  very  manifest  from  this  instance. 

His  heart,  however,  was  not  in  these  noisy  and 
contentious  scenes.  Instruction  of  youth  in  divinity, 
and  preaching  of  tlic  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  considered 
as  his  proper  business.  He  used  to  lament  the  jjc- 
culiar  infelicity  of  the  age,  by  whicli  he  was  obliged 
to  waste  in  contro\ersy  so  many  hours,  that  might 
liavc  l)ccn  far  better  employed  in  guiding  souls  into 
the  way  of  salvation.  "  How  long,"  cried  he,  "  am 
I  to  spend  my  time  and  strengtli  in  frivolous  discus- 
sions about  indulgences  and  pontifical  authority, r— 
sutijects,  which  have  not  the  remotest  tendency  to 
benefit  the  churcli,  or  f)ron)Ote  practical  godliness*." 

liiat  some  {lood  niijihl  result  from  the  contentions 
at  Lcipsic,  and  that  mankind  niiglit  be  less  bcwil- 
ilercd  in  the  mazes  of  subtle  disputation,  this  diligent 
servant  of  Cio<l  determined  to  review  carcfiflly  all 
liis  own  positions,  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
•  Lu.Lvr's  LeltC'i  tu  Ciiihtir. 


debiite  mhis  cotnference  with  Eckius,  find  to  publish 
them  with  concise  explanations,  and  with  arguments 
in  their  support,  consisting  of  appeals  to  Scripture 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  These  positions,  or,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  theses  or  conclusions, 
amounted  in  numbei*  to  thirteen,  and  related  chiefly 
to  Roman  catholic  peculiarities.  Several  of  them, 
however,  gave  the  author  occasion  to  state  and  stu- 
diously illustrate  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  grace, 
and  the  nature  of  in-dwelling*  sin,  as  described  by 
St  Paiil  in  the  seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans.  In 
Allien  man,  he  observes,  there  remains  an  internal 
principle  oif  evil,  even  after  he  is  renewed  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Every  Christian  needs  daily  repent- 
ance, because  he  sins  daily,  not  indeed  by  daily 
perpetrating  flagrant  crimes,  but  by  falling  short  of 
perfect  obedience.  Hence  there  is  not  a  just  man 
upon  earth,  because  even  in  actions  that  are  good  in 
themselves,  there  is  precisely  so  much  sin  as  there  i$ 
repugnance,  or  difficulty,  or  want  of  cheerfulness  in 
the  will.  He  owns,  that  divines  were  accustomed 
to  evade  the  positive  testimony  of  such  passages  of 
Scripture,  as,  *  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth, 
who  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not ;'  but,  says  he,  let 
us  listen  to  St.  Paul,  '  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do 
not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  thait  I  do.'  And 
again :  '  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man,  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind.'  Let  human  reasoning 
and  human  authority,  whether  of  the  church  or  of 
councils,  give  place  and  submit :  If  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  teach  the  contrary,  X  would  not  be- 
lieve him. 


•  This  word,  though  not  a  very  common  one,  has  heeo 
fton^ht,  by  excellent  divines,  to  express  St.  Paul's  meaning 
in  Rfimiins  vii.  verse  30.  better  than  any  other.  .  ..."  Sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me." 
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CHAP.        If,  continues  Luther,  the  evil  principle,  called  the 
^  ^^-     ,  flesh,  prevented  the  operation  of  the  good  principle, 
•  "     called  the  spirit,  in  a  man  so  holy  and  full  of  ^uce 
as  the  apostle  Paul,  how  can  our  theologians  main- 
tain tliat  there  is  no  sin  in  good  works  ? '  It  is  not,' 
say  they,  '  sin ;  it  is  defect,  it  is  infirmity.' — ^This  is 
an  unscriptural  and  a  dangerous  way  of  speaking. 
In  fact,  every  Christian  feels  a  continual  conflict 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  as  long  as  he  lives ; 
and  therefore  in  the  very  best  actions  there  is,  in  this 
world,  a  mixture  of  the  effects  of  the  flesh :  but  it 
is  not  so  in  heaven.     Wherefore,  what  knowledge 
bther  persons  may  have  derived  from  tiie  scholastic 
divinity  of  the  times,  it  is  for  them  to  consider:  In 
regard  to  myself,  I  am  sure  I  leai-nt  from  it  nothing 
of  tiie  real  nature  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  of  bap- 
tism, or  of  tiie  whole  christian  life ;  nor  any  thing  of 
the  excellency  of  God  or  his  works,  his  grace,  his 
justice.     Faith,  hope,  charity,  were  to  me  words 
without  meaning.  In  short,  I  notonly  leamtnothing 
right;  but  I  had  to  unlearn  eveiy  thing  wliich 
I  had  acquired  in  tiiat  way.     I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  otiiers  have  succeeded  better;  but  should 
there  be  any  such,  I  sincerely  congratulate  them. 
In  the  schools  I  lost  Jesus  Clirist,  I  have  now  found 
him  in  St.  Paul. 
His  honest        "  Scarch  the  Scriptures"  is  the  precept,  which 
•reount  of  of  all  others  seems  to  have  most  deeply  impressed 
religions     the  auxious,    inquisitive  mind    of  Luther.      And 
«pcrience.  further,  in  his  inquiries,  he  never  forgot  that  he  him- 
self was  personally  interested  in  the  great  truths  of 
revealed  religion.  He  studied  the  Bible,  not  through 
curiosity,  or  tiie  love  of  fame,  but  from  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  its  contents,  and  of  his  own 
dangerous  situation.     How  littie  have  those  under- 
stood the  real  cliaracter  of  this  reformer,  who  have 
looked  on  him  as  a  turbulent,  ambitious  innovator, 
impelled  by  selfish  and  worldly  motives.     Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting  than  the  following  account, 
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'which  he  himself  gives  of  his  own  interaal  troubles,  f^^- 
"  However  blameless  a  life  I  mi^t  lead  as  a  monk, 
I  experienced  a  most  unquiet  conscience  ;  I  per- 
ceived myself  a  sinner  before  God ;  I  saw  that  I 
could  do  nothing  to  appease  him,  and  I  hated  the 
idea  of  a  just  God  that  punishes  sinners.  I  M-as  well 
versed  in  all  St.  Paul's  writings ;  and,  in  particular, 
I  had  a  most  wonderful  desire  to  understand  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  I  was  puzzled  with  the 
expression,  '  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
revealed.'  My  heart  rose  almost  against  God  with 
a  silent  sort  of  blasphemy :  At  least  in  secret  I  said 
with  great  murmur  and  indignation.  Was  it  not 
enough  that  wretched  man,  already  eternally  ruined 
by  the  curse  of  original  depravity,  should  be  oppress- 
ea  with  every  species  of  misery  through  the  con- 
demning power  of  the  commandment,  butthat,  even 
through  the  gospel,  God  should  threaten  us  with  his 
anger  and  justice,  and  thereby  add  affliction  to  afflic- 
tion? Thus  I  raged  with  a  troubled  conscience. 
Over  and  over  I  turned  the  above-mentioned  pas- 
sage to  the  Romans  most  importunately.  My  thirst 
to  know  the  apostle's  meanipg  was  insatiable. 

•*  At  length,  while  I  was  meditating  day  and  night 
on  the  words,  and  their  connexion  with  what  im- 
mediately follows,  namely,  '  the  just  shall  live  by 
iaith,'  it  pleased  God  to  have  pity  upon  me,  to  open 
mine  eyes,  and  to  show  me,  that  the  righteousness 
of  God,  which  is  here  said  in  the  Gospel  to  be 
revealed  from  faith  to  faith,  relates  to  the  method 
hy  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  justifies  a  sinner  through 
faith,  agreeably  to  what  is  written,  '  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith.'  Hence  I  felt  myself  a  new  man,  and  all 
the  Scriptures  appeared  to  have  a  new  face.  I  ran 
quickly  through  them  as  my  memory  enabled  me ;  I 
collected  together  the  leading  terms;  and  I  observed, 
in  their  meaning,  a  strict  analog),  according  to  my 
new  views.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  the  mokk  of 
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God,  means  that  which  he  works  in  us;  and  tlie 
pow  cr.  and  wisdom  of  God,  mean  tlie  power  and 
wisdom,  wliich  his  Spirit  operates  in  the  minds  oftiie 
faithful;  and  in  the  same  manner  are  to  be  under- 
stood the  PATiEN'CE,  the  salvation,  tlic  globv, 
pf  Ciod. 

"  Tiic expression,  'RioHTEousNEssof  God,'now 
became  as  sweet  to  my  mind  as  it  had  been  hateful 
before;  and  this  very  passasre  of  St.  Paul  proved  to 
me  the  entrance  into  paradise*." 

This  interesting  account  of  the  steps  by  which 
Luther  was  led  to  evangelical  light  in  tlie  important 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  evidently  refers  to 
what  passed  in  his  mind  about  the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated disputation  at  Leipsic ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  may  seem  not  improperly  introduced  in  this  place. 
One  of  his  conclusions  in  that  contest  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  faith,  repentance,  and  free-will;  and  we 
find,  in  his  defence  of  that  conclusion,  a  similar  mode 
of  argumentation.  He  even  produces  the  very  same 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Romans ;  and  blames  divines  of  the  stamp  of  Eckius, 
for  adding  to  the  words,  '  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,* 
other  words,  namely,  '  but  not  by  faith  only,'  as 
necessai'y  to  prevent  mistakes.  He  quotes  also  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  '  witli  tlie  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,'  and  takes  notice 
that,  likew  ise  in  this  verse,  righteousness  is  attributed 
to  faitli  only.  "  The  works  of  faith,"  continues  he, 
"  don't  produce  tlie  faith,  but  the  faith  produces  the 
works.  The  meaning  of  tlie  apostle  is  not,  that  jus- 
tified persons  neglect  good  works,  but  tliat  justifi- 
cation is  prior  to  good  works;  and  that  good  works- 
can  be  pertormed  by  justified  persons  only." 

Eckius  had  maintained,  that  some  of  tlie  actions 

of  good  men,  and  particularly  theii*  last  actions  in 

dying,  were  perfectly  firee  from  sin.  Luther  had  too 

high  ideas  of  the  holiness  of  tlie  divine  law,  and  too 
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deep  a  sense  oftiie  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  deptttvity  cesi. 
of  human  nature,  toadtnitthis  position.  Accordingly  x^'-\  _,• 
he  opposed  it  with  ail  his  might,  and  used  strong  lan- 
guage m  support  of  the  contrary  sentiment.  "  There 
has  not,"  said  he,  "  for  these  thousand  years  been 
started  a  more  mischievous,  pestilential  notion,  than 
that  God  does  not  demand  a  perfect  fulfilling  of  all 
his  laws.  This  is  directly  to  contradict  Jesus  Christ. 
God  never  alters  his  perfect  law ;  though  he  pardons 
us  when  we  break  it.  Observe,  however,  he  does 
not  pardon  those  who  are  asleep,  but  those  who 
labour,  those  who  fear,  and  who  say  with  Job,  *  I 
know  thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innocent.'  Never  sup- 
pose that  God  does  not  require  an  exact  regard  to 
every  tittle  of  his  law ;  such  a  notion  will  soon  en- 
gender pride,  and  make  you  despise  that  grace, 
through  which  his  holy  law,  as  a  schoolmaster, 
should  compel  you  to  seek  deliverance." 

One  of  Eckius's  propositions,  concerning  the  na-»  PeitgUn 
tural  powers  of  the  human  mind  since  the  fall  of  ouif  "I'liSliu" 
first  pai-ents,  seemed  strongly  tinctured  with  Pelagiaii 
sentiments ;  and  these  were  diametrically  opposite  ttf 
Luther's  views  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  he  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  conclusions,  but  exposed  the  doc- 
trines of  Eckius  with  force  and  animation,  terming 
them  impious  artd  heretical  in  the  highest  degree,  ana 
inconsistent  with  tiie  apostle  Paul,  and  the  whole 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Again,  he  pressed  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  that  we  are  justified,  before 
God,  by  faith  only ;  he  showed,  that  this  article 
of  belief  was  the  test  of  orthodoxy  w  heresy,  ac- 
cording as  it  was  held  soundly  or  corruptiy ;  that  all 
other  points  were  subordinate  and  centered  in  this ; 
and  that  every  objection  to  it,  which  could  possibly 
be  devised,  was  done  away  by  this  single  consi- 
deration, namely,  that  a  right  faith,  was  necessarily 
productive  of  good  works.     "  St  Paul,"  says  he, 
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"  speaks  of  a  living,  not  a  dead,  &ith ;  for  a  dead 
faith  is  merely  a  speculative  opinion.  But,  observe 
how  thecdogians,  building  on  a  solitary  passage  of 
St  James,  in  his  second  chapter,  have  dared  to  op- 
pose the  whole  current  of  Scripture.  Mankind  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  place  confidence  in  their  own 
works ;  hence,  the  great  danger  of  pharisMcal  doc-  . 
trine.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  do  but  take  care  to 
instinct  the  people  properly  concerning  the  nature 
of  pure  Christian  faith,  they  will  then  understand  the 
power  of  such  a  faith  to  produce  good  works ;  they 
will  see  that  good  works  can  be  produced  in  no  other 
way ;  and  lastly,  that  these  works  are,  in  fact,  the 
spontaneous  and  infallible  consequence  of  a  ri^t 
faith." 

The  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  at 
all  times  a  rational  employment,  is  never  more  in< 
structive  than  when  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progress 
of  divine  light,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the  mind  of  honest, 
industrious,  inquirers  after  religious  b'uth.  Let  not 
therefore  the  modem  critic,  whose  ideas  of  the  justi- 
fication ofasinner  may,  perhaps,  be  more  exact  and 
digested  than  those  of  Luther  were  at  the  time  of  his 
controversy  with  Eckius,  hastily  contemn,  or  treat 
with  disrespect,  the  sentiments  and  explanations 
which  have  been  laid  before  him  on  this  essential 
point.  Let  him  rather,  first,  advert  to  the  prevailing 
ignorance  and  errors  of  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  the 
reformer ;  and  then,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  he 
\\-ill  observe  the  immense  strides,  towai'ds  a  complete 
system  of  Christian  principles,  which  were  taken  by 
an  Augustine  monk  during  tlie  year  1 5 1 Q,  in  the 
midst  of  his  persecutions :  and  moreover,  on  a  strict 
examination,  he  may  be  astonished  to  find  how  per- 
fectly evaiigeiical also atthat time Lutherwas,  intiie 
particular  article  of  justification  by  laith,  as  to  the 
substance  and  general  view  of  this  important  doc- 
trine. Afterwards  he  defended  and  explained  it  with 
probably  as  much  accuracy  and  precision,  as  most 
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succeeding  divines  Have  done,  though  the  question     cent. 
has  now  been  agitated  and  debated  for  several  .  ^^^^'  _j 
centuries. 

The  rigorous  laws  of  history  oblige  us  not  to  omit,     Lather 
that  Luther,  in  the  same  treatise,  which  contains  the  ^Jnt^iJ^jjJ^' 
defence  of  his  own  conclusions  against  Eckius,  hastily      of  tCe* 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  ffjl.'.^'^ 
epistle  of  St.  James*.   Want  of  a  just  insight  into 
the  views  of  the  inspired  writer  may  account  for 
this  temerity,  but  will  not  excuse  it ;  however,  .he 
iseems  hot  to  have  insisted  on  his  scruples,  much  less 
to  have  persevered  in  them.     In  regard  to  his  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  Holy 
Writ,  we  may  the  less  wonder,  when  we  reflect,  that 
even  the  very  best  modem  interpreters  of  the  Bible 
do  not  agree  in  their  explanation  of  the  second 
chapter  ofSt.  James.  Luther  conceived  that  chap- 
ter to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  Truth  is  seldom  seen  at  once  in  its  full  order 
and  proportion  of  parts.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Saxon  reformer  was  under  a  divine  influence,  which 
daily  taught  him  his  natural  sinfulness?    All  men,- 
who  know  themselves  as  he  did,  can  never  find  rest 
to  their  consciences  but  in  Christ  alone.    Necessity, 
experience,  and  the  word  of  God,  unite  in  convinc- 
ing them,  that  no  other  way  of  peace  can  be  found 
for  sinners  butthrough  the  Redeemer ;  and,  also,  that 
this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  heartily  serve 
God,  love  their  neighbours,  and,  m  general,  be  fruit- 
ful in  good  works.  But  more  of  this  important  sub- 
ject hereafter. 

In  his  literary  contest  with  Eckius,  Luther  apolo- 
^zes  for  the  inelegance  of  his  style.  He  confesses 
that  it  was  negligent  and  slovenly,  and  that  he  had 
taken  no  pains  to  make  it  accurate,  because  he  had 
no  expectation  of  immortal  fame,  nor  a  desire  for  it. 

*  Resol.  Lips.  disp. 
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CHAP.  I  am  dra\«-n,  says  he,  by  force  into  thb  contest  I 
i_,-^l  _j  mean,  as  soon  as  I  can  consistently  with  my  con- 
science, to  retire  into  a  comer.  Sume  other  person 
shall  appear  on  the  stage,  God  willing.  Such  was 
the  real  modesty  of  Luther ;  and  so  little  did  he 
apprehend,  that  the  less  he  sought  for  ^oiy,  the 
more  he  should  attain  it. 

In  feet,  the  publications  of  Luther  were  circulated 
throughout  Germany,  and  were  read  with  the  g^t- 
est  avidity  by  all  ranks  and  orders.  Eckius  and 
other  advocates  of  the  Roman  catholic  cause  an- 
swered the  heretic  with  g^reat  heat  and  indignation. 
Luther  replied  with  the  promptitude  and  precision, 
and  also  witli  tlie  zeal  and  confidence,  of  a  man 
who  was  perfectly  master  of  the  argpments  on  bott) 
sides  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  felt  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  had  tlioroug)ily 
examined  the  foundations  of  his  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  corruptions.  By  these  means  the  discus- 
sions at  Leipsic  were  detailed  witli  minuteness,  and 
continued  with  spirit;  they  every  where  became  to- 
pics of  common  conversation;  and,  as  Luther  con- 
standy  appealed  to  plain  sense,  and  tlie  written  word 
of  God,  the  scholastic  subtiities  of  Eckius  lost  tlieir 
weight  and  reputation  among  the  people.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see,  that  the  advantages,  which,  in  this 
way,  the  cause  of  the  reformation  derived  from  the 
public  contest  at  Leipsic,  and  its  consequences,  must 
have  been  very  considerable. 
Ttie  rcfor-       Particular  and  important  instances  might  be  men- 

Taniifin  The  clcctor  of  Saxony  was  the  only  prince  who 
Sbpuw."  publicly  favoured  the  reformation ;  and  there  b  gpod 
reason  to  believe,  that  both  his  knowledge  ot  the 
Scriptures  and  his  kindness  towards  Luther  was^ 
much  increased  by  what  he  read,  and  heard  from 
others,  relative  to  the  controversy  in  151 9.  It  ap- 
pears, from  very  authentic  memoirs  by  Spalatinus, 
that  die  mind  of  Frederic  had  been  much  exercised 
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about  divine  things,  even  before  his  Wittenberg  theo-  cent. 
logian  had  dared  to  expose. and  ivithstand  the  cor-  .  ^v^- 
rupt  practices  of  the  Roman  See.  With  much  dili- 
gence and  constant  prayer  he  had  read  the  word  of 
Ood;-  and  was  extremely  displeased  with  the  usud 
modes  of  interpreting  it.  And  when,  through  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  instrumentality  of  Luther, 
'some  rays  of  evangelical  light  began  to  break  forth, 
he  opened  himself  explicitly  to  his  chaplain,  Spalati- 
nus,  to  this  efiect-:  "  I  have  always  uidulged  a  se- 
cret hope,  tliat  in  a  short  time  we  should  t^  blessed 
with  a  purer  knowledge  of  what  we  ought  to  believe." 
Meanwhile  he  gave  attention  to  practical  sermons, 
and  read  the  Scriptures  witli  tlje  gi'eatest  delight, 
especially  the  four  Gospels,  from  which  he  collected 
many  excellent  passages,  and  so  impressed  them  on 
his  memory,  that  whenever  occasion  required,  he 
could  readily  apply  them  with  great  advantage  and 
comfort.  He  used  particularly  to  insist  on  that 
saying  of  our  Lord  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
St  John,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  "  He 
would  dwell  on  tliis  passage,"  says  Spalatinus,  "more 
than  any  otfter.  He  considered  it  as  decisive  against 
the  vulgar  notion  of  free-will;  and  on  this  very 
ground  he  argued  against  it,  long  before  Erasmus 
had  dared  to  publish  his  miserable,  unscriptural, 
performance  on  tiie  natural  Kber^  of  tbe  hmnan 
mind."  "  How  can  it  possibly  be,'  said  the  prince, 
"  that  mankind  should  be  perfectly  free  from  all  cor- 
rupt bias,  when  Christ  himself  says,  Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing?" 

Such  were  the  reflections,  which  the  disputation  at 
Leipsic,^ concerning  the  necessity  of  grace,  and  the 
nattural  condition  of  man,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  ap^ 
]>ear  to  have  produced  in  the  pious  mind  of  Frederic 
the  WISE.  While  they  imply  considerable  insight 
into  several  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christiamty,. 
they  also  diro,w  much  light  on  the  religious  character 
of  tliis  prku:&    Frederic  bad  a  de^  aensft  «f  bia 
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own  ivealcness  and  sinfulness ;  a  never-fuilmg  prepay- 
rative  this,  for  the  hearty  reception  of  the  glad  tiding 
of  the  Gospel !  He  felt  much  anxie^  that  the  £eu3i 
of  Christ  might  be  preached  among  the  people  in  its 
purity ;  and  this  anxiety  kept  pace  with  his  own  pio» 
gress  in  practical  religion.  Another  excdlent  symp- 
tom of  a  divine  teaching,  and  of  truly  spiritual 
affections.  Still  this  exceUent  personage  remained 
in  bondage  to  papal  authority,  and  papal  supersti- 
tions; and  hence,  thou^  his  views  of  the  JffiUe 
were  in  perfiect  harmony  with  those  of  Luther,  and 
though  he  further  i^reed  with  the  reformer,  that 
shameful  abuses  ought  to  be  corrected,  dangerous 
errors  exposed,  salutary  truths  propagated,  and  man- 
kind put  into  possession  of  the  words  of  eternal  life,- 
he  nevertheless  continued  to  feel  most  disquieting 
apprehensions,  lest,  in  compassing  these  important 
purposes,  offence  should  be  given  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  pontics. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  soon  after  the  confe- 
rences at  Leipsic,  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  a  severe 
illness ;  and  that  the  industrious  Luther,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  his  necessary  employ- 
ments, found  time  to  compose  a  small  tract,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  comforting  this  good  prince  in 
his  afflictions.  The  wisdom,  the  sincerity,  and  the 
Christian  affection,  which  the  author  exhibited  in  this 
littie  treatise,  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  already  held 
by  Frederic*. 

*  11m  opinion,  which  Erasmus  entertained  of  this  little 
tract,  is  expresMd  in  a  letter,  written  several  years  after,  to 
thebbhop  of  Ba&il.  "  I  send  you  a  little  book,  of  which  La> 
ther  is  the  author.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  heads,  and  it 
extremely  approved,  even  by  those,  who,  in  general,  have  the 
greatest  possible  aversion  to  his  doctrines.  He  wrote  it  before 
matters  came  to  the  present  extremities.  The  man  has  been 
enraged  by  hostile  treatment;  I  heartily  wish,  that,  by  the 
means  of  friendly  admonitions,  he  might  be  brought  back  to 
moderate  (eotimeDtg."— — Seckendorf  observes  on   this   ex- 
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The  celetoated  Philip  Melancthon,  who  is  always     cent. 
numbered  among  the  most  illustrious  and  respectable  »    -^  '  j 
instruments  of  the  Reformation,  was  actually  present    MeUnc. 
at  the  public  disputations  with  Eckius.     Some  say,  c'ou™!  of'h". 
that  he  placed  himself  near  Carolstadt,  and  suggested  di>puuti»n 
so  many  things  to  him  during  the  combat,  that  Eckius  "    '^"^' 
called  out  to  him,  "Philip,  hold  your  tongue;  mind 
your  own  business,  and  don't  interfere  with  mine." 
However,  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  mere 
spectator  and  hearer;  and  that  he  sat  among  the 
crowd.     As  the  dispute  continued  many  days,  the 
different  accounts  might  perhaps  appear  sufiicientiy 
consistent,  were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances.   Melancthon  concludes  one  of  his  letters  to 
Ecolampadiusin  the  following  manner:  "Eckius  was 
much  admired  for  his  many  and  striking  ingenuities. 
You  know  Carolstadt;  he  is  certainly  a  man  of  worth 
and  of  extraordinary  erudition.  As  to  Luther,  whom 
I  have  long  known  most  intimately,  his  hvely  genius, 
his  learning,  and  eloquence,  are  the  objects  of  my 
admiration ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in  love 
with  his  truly  sincere  and  pure  Christian  spirit" 

As  die  reader  by  this  time  must  be  tolerably 
acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  combat  at  Leipsic, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  detain  him  any  longer  with 
particulars  from  Melancthon's  report  of  that  famous 
controversy.  The  name  of  tiiis  great  man  is  here 
introduced,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  how 
the  Roman  catholic  expectations  of  the  effect  of  the 
ostentatious  ciiallenge  of  Eckius  were  frustrated  in 
everyway.  Melancthon  was  then  only  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age ;  and  as  yet,  had  employed  his 
time  principally  in  the  duties  of  his  Greek  professor- 
ship, and  in  the  cultivation  of  general  literature. 
Already  indeed  he  had  favoured  Luther's  intentions, 
of  teucliiug  pure  Christianity  and  of  delivering  it  from 

tract  from  I'rasmus,  "  The  disease  of  tbe  church  at  that  time 
was  not  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could  be  cured  by  any  of 
Erasmus'*  piasters." 
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thereigiiingdavknessand  superstition ;  1 
in  this  respect  had  hitherto  originateil  in  the  native 
candour  and  benevolence  of  his  teni[>er,  and  in  his 
abhorrence  of  all  disguise,  artifice  and  tyranny,  rather 
than  in  any  distinct  insight  whicli  he  had  acquired  into 
particular  instances  of  the  comiption  of  christian 
doctrine,  or  of  the  shameful  practices  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical domination.  The  conferences  at  Leipsic  seem 
to  have  had  a  mighty  effect  in  first  determining  this 
elegjmt  scholar  to  employ  his  talents  in  tiie  study 
of  theology.  As  Melancthon  is  said  to  have  pos- 
soesed  the  rare  faculty  of  "  discerning  truth  in  its 
most  intricate  connexions  and  combinations,"  it  was 
not  probable  that  such  a  person  should  be  moved 
either  by  the  flimsy  objections  of  Eckius,  or  by  his 
pompous  display  of  scholastic  arguments.  He  was 
not,  however,  blind  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  a 
man,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  learning,  who  had 
a  strong  memory,  and  who,  being  constantly  impelled 
by  ambitious  hopes  of  advancement,  and  unrestrained 
by  modesty  or  con.science,  was  ever  ready  to  make 
the  most  positive  assertions.  In  listening  to  the  so- 
phistry of  this  papal  advocate,  Melan<'tlion  became 
better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  ai-gumentative 
resources  of  the  Romish  religion ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  solid  reasonings  of  Luther,  supported  by 
constant  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  effectually  con- 
vinced his  mind  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
of  his  industrious  and  persecuted  finend,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  embark,  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  with  zeal  and  fidelity'.  From  the  period  of 
this  famous  public  disputation,  he  applied  himself 
most  intensely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  defence  of  pure  christian  doctrine;  and  he 
is  justly  esteemed  by  Protestants  to  have  been,  under 
Divine  Providence,  the  most  powerfid  coadjutor  of 
the  Saxon  refonner.  H  is  mild  and  peaceable  temper, 
his  aversion  to  schismatic  contention,  his  reputation 
for  piety  and  for  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  lii«  happy 
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art  of  exposing  error  and  maintaining  truth  in  the    cent. 
most  perspicuous  language,  all  these  endowments 
concurred  torenderhun  eminently  serviceable  to  the  " 
revival  of  the  religion  of  Christ     Little  did  Eckius 
imagine,  that  the  public  disputation,  in  which  he  had 
foreseen  nothing  but  victory,  and  exultation,  and  the 
downfal  of  Lutlieranism,  would  give  rise  to  another 
theological  champion,  who  should  contend  for  Chris- 
tian truth  and  Christian  liberty  with  the  primitive 
spirit  of  an  apostle.    At  Wittemberg,  Melancthon 
had  probably  been  well  acquainted  with  Luther's 
lectures  on  (fivinity;  but  it  was  in  the  citadel  of 
Leipsic,  that  he  heard  the  Romish  tenets  defended 
by  all  the  arguments  that  ingenuity  could  devise ; 
there   his  suspicions  were  strengtliened  respectv 
ing  tlie  evils  of  the  existing  hierarchy ;  and  there 
hb  righteous  spirit  was  roused  to  imitate,  in  the 
grand  object  of  his  future  inquiries  and  exertions, 
^e  indefatigable  endeavours  of  bis  zealous  and 
adventurous  friend. 

The  pious  reader  will  not  think  this  relation 
tedbus^  In  the'  event  and  consequences  of  the 
ecclesiastical  conflict  between  the  Romish  and  the 
Protestant  advocateSt.  hfy  will  see  much  cause  to* 
adore  tiie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Beinrv 
"  who  worketh  all  tjjing?  after  the  oowuel,  of  hn 
own  will*." 

•  Ephei.  i.  u. 
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FROM  THE  ATTE3IPTS  OF  MILTITZ  AND  ECKIUS, 
TO  THE  CRITICAL  ^TUATION  OF  LUTHER 
IN    1520. 


FUBTHEB  ATTEMPTS  OF  MiLTlTZ. 

The  codrage  and  besolvtion  or  Lutbeb. 

His  letter  to  Leo  X, 

His  critical  situation  in  1520. 


1  H£  contest  with  Eckius,  if  we  include  the  neces' 
sary  preparations  for  the  public  debate  at  Leipdc, 
Gckias  is  and  also  the  continuation  of  the  controversy,  leiigth- 
b^eulc-  ened,  as  it  was,  by  polemical  tracts  and  letters,  took 
■lio"-  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  1 5 1 9.  The  abi- 
lities of  this  papal  disputant,  had  been  candidly  ac- 
knowledged by  Melancthon,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Ecolampadius*;  nevertheless,  the  general  account 
which  that  letter  contained  of  the  Leipsic  conflict 
provoked  him  so  exceedingly,  that,  in  the  short  space 
of  three  days,  he  published  a  most  acrimonious  reply 
to  its  author,  in  which  he  affects  to  treat  this  leamea 
and  excellent  reformer  as  a  mere  paltry  grammarian, 
that  might  have  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin, but  was  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  Divine  who 
had  any  good  pretensions  to  theological  knowledge. 
Melancthon's  rejoinder  to  Eckius  is  elegant,  acute, 
and  temperate.  It  displays  the  scholar  and  the 
Christian ;  and  at  that  time  must  have  afforded  no 
slight  prognostic  of  the  advantages  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  would  one  day  derive  from  the  writings  of 
a  person  of  such  extraordinary  talents  and  religious 
dispositions.  This  performance  consists  of  only  five 
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folio  pages ;  but  it  did  excellent  service  to  the  Lu-     cent. 
theran  cause*.  .  ^^  ;  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Miltitz,  the  pope's  nuncio,  was  Fu«i.er  «t. 
not  inattentive  to  the  object  of  his  commission.  'c'5|J[|,°'^ 
Early  in  this  year  he  had  agreed  with  Luther,  that  Miiun. 
the  points  in  dispute  should  be  discussed  before 
some  learned  and  dignified  ecclesiastic  in  Germany, 
such  as  the  archbishop,  elector,  of  Treves,  or  the 
bishop  of  Nuremberg.  He  had  also  personally  con- 
ferred on  this  subject  with  the  former  prelate,  who 
approved  the  plan,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  in 
prosecution  of  it,  and  made  Luthef  himself  the  fairest 
promises  of  safe  conduct  and  handsome  treatment. 
The  unsuccessful  effect  of  these  negotiations  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  several  causes,  i .  The  ensuing  debates 
at  Leipsic,  excited  the  attention  of  all  Germany. 
The  questions  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy  and 
the  nature  of  pontifical  indulgences  were  then  of  im- 
mense importance ;  and  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  reputation  of  Luther,  that  he  should  be  absent 
from  such  a  scene,  fi.  Moreover,  during  the  in- 
terregnum of  the  empire,  it  appeared  doubtful 
whether  any  safe  conduct  could  be  obtained,  in  which 
it  might  be  prudent  for  him  to  confide.  3.  Then  he 
figured  no  good  from  the  information  which  he  had 
received,  that  cardinal  Cajetan  was  certainly  atCob- 
lentz  with  the  archbishop  of  Treves.  4.  Cajetan, 
while  at  Coblentz,  wrote  a  most  flattering  letter  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  but  took  care  not  to  say  a  sin- 
gle syllable  concerning  Luther's  business. — Frederic 
tile  WISE  understood  this  suspicious  silence,  and  con-' 
trived  to  meet  the  archbishop  of  Treves  at  Francfort, 
where,  as  we  have  already  observed  f,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  examination  of  the  ecclesiastical  matters 
^ould  be  postponed  till  the  next  German  diet. 
5.  Miltitz  himself,  throu^  the  persuasions  and  au- 
thority of  Frederic,  at  length  acceded  to  the  same 
plan,  and  advised  Luther  to  remain  in  Saxony,  and 
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not  to  think  at  present  of  undertaking  a  journey  to 
Coblentz. 

Tlie  Roman  pontiff,  it  must  be  owned,  had  im- 
posed on  his  nuncio  a  task,  whicli  was  not  very  easy 
to  be  peifonned.  Miltitz  at  first  came  armed  with 
seventy  attendants,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seizing 
the  heretic,  and  carrying  him  prisoner  to  Rome; 
When  this  scheme  had  faded,  on  account  of  tlie  ex- 
treme popularity  of  Luther,  he  appears  to  liave  done 
his  utmost,  in  tlie  way  of  kindnessand  condescension, 
to  dra^v  a  recantation  of  errors  from  the  reformer. 
He  told  the  elector  of  Saxony,  that  ''  peace  and  re- 
conciliation were  tlie  objects  of  his  wishes,  but  that 
he  had  great  fears  he  should  be  driven  to  extremities. 
The  pontiff,"  he  said,  "  was  highly  indignant,  that 
Luther's  cause  had  been  so  long  delayed,  and  that 
the  culprit,  in  the  mean  time,  should  be  allowed  to 
continue liis  offensive  sermons*." 

Neither  promises  nor  threatenings  appear  to  have 
materially  affected  the  firm  detenninations  of  Mar- 
tin Luther.  When,  through  hunrane  treatment,  he 
was  most  softened  and  most  inclined  to  make  con- 
cessions, yet  he  never  surrendered  unwarily  a  single 
article  of  that  belief  which  he  thought  authorised  by 
the  revealed  word  ;  and,  when  most  pressed  and 
most  al.urmed  by  tyrannical  and  insolent  mandates, 
still  he  always  resisted  the  unchristian  projKjsal  of 
unconditional  retraction.  Invariably  he  offered  to 
suijniit  his  tenets  to  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  continued  to  insist  on  the  unreasonableness  of 
requiring  him  to  yield  implicitly  to  the  mere  dictates 
of  arbitrary  power.  Finding  that  no  means  were 
employed  but  those  of  imperious,  pontifical  tlespot- 
ism,  he  began  more  and  more  to  suspect  that  the 
ecclesiastical  inonaixh,  who  domineered  in  the  church 
in  so  absolute  and  presumptuous  a  manner,  must  be 
tlie  very  Antichmt  described  in  Scripture.  But  the 
conviction  was  gradual ;  the  effect  of  sober  thought 
•  Seek,  p,  63. 
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and  study.  Sudden  impressions  on  the  imagination 
were  little  regarded  by  Luther,  lie  particularly  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those,  who  pretend- 
ed to  see,  at  the  first  glance,  tlie  full  force  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  of  (iod*. 

VVhat  might  have  been  tlie  result  of  a  conference 
atCoblentz,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  elector  of 
Treves,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Certainly  Luti\er 
himself  apprehended  much  danger  from  that  mea- 
sure, as  circumstances  tlien  were.  "  Chas.  Miltitz," 
said  he,  "  is  so  ridiculous,  that  he  would  have  me  go 
to  Coblentz,  and  defend  myself  before  the  archbi- 
shop, elector,  of  'JVevcs,  in  the  presence  of  cardinal 
Cajetan;  and  yet  this  pleasant  man  owns,  that  he 
has  received  no  precept  from  Rome  concerning  the 
matter.  Every  where,  from  all  quartere,  and  by 
any  method,  I  pierceive,  my  life  is  sought  f  !  ! !" 

Towards  the  end  of  this  saine  year  i.'JlQ,  Luther 
began  to  preach  on  the  propriety  of  administering  to 
tlie  laity  the  communion  in  both  kinds.     This 
step  gave  great  offence  to  George,  duke  of  Saxony, 
who  complained  to  his  nephew,  the  elector,  of  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Wittemberg  tlieologian. 
lie  accused  him  of  having  published  a  sermon  on  ceorgf  of 
the  eucharist  which  contained  great  marks  of  pride     Saxmiy 
and  self-sufficiency.     He  admonished  Trederic  to    1  ntircr'io 
beware  of  supporting  a  man,   however  eminent  for  ''**  «'*=''»■ 
learning  and  talents,  who  had  the  presumption  to 
suppose  that  nobody  but  himself  was  sufficiently  en- 
.  lightened  by  the  grace  of  God  to  teach  true  religion. 
The  tenets  of  Luther,  concerning  the  sacrament  he 
I  said,  very  much  resembled  those  of  tlie  Bohemian 

I  heretics;  and  that  in  fact,  since  tlie  publication  ol  his 

I  .sennon  on  that  subject,  it  was  reported,  tlie  number 

^^     of  tliose  disobedient  sectarians  amounted  to  Diore 
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CHAP,  tlmn  six  thousand.  Lastly,  he  put  the  elector  in 
_  y'f  mind,  tliat  tor  a  long  tiuie  lie  had  justly  merited  tlie 
reputation  of  a  wisK  prince  and  good  Chrisdan ;  but 
tliat  at  present  he  was  in  considerable  danger  of  dis- 
gracing botii  himself  and  tiis  country,  by  supporting 
Licentious  innovations  in  religion.  '*  If  he  did  not' 
take  care,  Luther  would  soon  cease  to  be  called  the 
professor  of  W'ittemberg,  and  would  become  the  bi- 
shop, or  rather  the  heresiai'ch,  of  Bohemia." 

Tiie  elector  of  Saxony  replied  with  his  usual 
caution,  declaring,  that  he  had  never  ventured,  nor 
would  venture,  to  defend  either  tlie  sermons  or  the 
disputations  of  liis  ^\'ittemberg  professor  of  divinity. 
On  that  point,  he  said,  he  had  constantly  held  pre- 
cisely the  same  language,  both  to  the  cardinal  legate, 
and  also  to  Miltitz  the  nuncio  of  his  hoHuess;  and 
that  he  should  continue  to  pursue  tlie  same  system  ot* 
conduct ; — that  is,  he  should  not  say  one  word  on 
tlie  merits  of  Luther's  publication,  but  leave  it  to  be 
defended  by  tlie  autlior  hiniselt^  who  had  appealed 
to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  learned  and  impar- 
tial judges,  and  who  was  certainly  bound  to  wait 
respectfully  tlie  event  of  their  inquiry  and  decision. 
The  elector  owned,  tliat,  not^^'ithstanding  much  cla- 
mour had  been  raised  against  the  discourse  or  little 
treatise  of  liis leained  professor,  he  had  heard  that  it 
was  higlily  approved  by  many  wise  and  skilful  per- 
osons  as  a  tnily  Christian  composition.  Whether  tlie 
•report  was  well  founded,  he  knew  not;  but  be  felt  it 
.painful  to  be  told,  that  in  his  own  dominions  heresies 
were  spreading;  and  still  more  painful  to  be  suspect- 
ed of  giving  tlieni  his  countenance. 

In  this  business  the  dukes  of  Saxony  conducted 
•  themselves  agreeably  to  their  respective  characters. 
tCieorge  was  bigoted  to  the  superstitious  maxims  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  wished  to  restrwn 
Lutlier  by  the  strong  hand  of  despotic  power.  Fre- 
deric, both  more  enlightened  and  mure  conscientious, 
at  all  times  gladly  promoted  the  progress  of  evange- 
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Heal  truth,  but  dreAded  to  be  held  up  as  a  pi^ncipiat    cent. 
actor  in  scenes  of  so  much  contention  and  danger,  ^  ^^^^j 
and  which  CEiUed  for  clearer  dnd  bet^r  digested 
principles  than  he  had  yet  acquired.     In  the  mean 
time  Luther  steadily  followed  the  track  pointed  out  ' 

to  him  by  a  diligent  and  persevering  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  He  had  broached  tbe  question 
concerning  the'^ommunion  in  both  kinds,  and  it  was 
not  his  way  to  abandon,  for  slight  causes,  such  pur- 
suits in  religion  as  he  conceived  important.  Early  LoeW 
therefore,  in  the  year  1520,  he  defended  his  sermon  J^^^ 
concemingthenature of  theisacrament,  by  publishing    «» 'h* 

:     ^u     /".   £„        1  !•  -^  J      I        ^'  i  Eucharist. 

in  the  German  langtiage  an  explicit  d^laration  of 
his  sentiments  on  that  subject.     He  did  not  insist    •*'  ^* 
upon  the  point  as  matter  of  strict  right,  but  content-    *  520« 
ed  himselfj  as  yet,  with  expressing  a  wish  that  the 
Church  would  pass  a  decree,  for  the  purpose  of 

S anting  to  the  laity  the  communion  in  both  kinds, 
e  $aid,thatthe  Bohemians, who  had  obtained  liberty 
from  the  Church  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  manner  which  he  now  recommended,  ought 
not  to  be  accounted  heretics ;  and  that,  in  r^ard  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Hussite  multitudes,  he  had  no 
certain  information  of  their  doctrines.  AH  he  knew 
was,  that  they  were  a  persecuted  people,  and  were 
compelled  to  perform  their  religious  services  in  dens 
and  caverns.  They  were  accused,  indeed,  of  com- 
mitting the  most  horrid  crimes  in  those  secret  re- 
cesses ;  but  the  truth  of  the  charges  might  well  be 
doubted,  as  it  was  no  new  thing  foi^ those,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  thecourtofllome,  to  becaluni- 
niated  with  the  most  scandalous  reports.  "  Take 
notice,  reader,"  says  Luther,  "  how  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate I  am !  Hitherto  I  have  been  persecuted 
for  my  faith,  and  my  conjectures.  But  now  they  find 
fault  uith  me,  merely  because  I  express  a  wish  that 
some  new  regulations  might  be  made  by  a  future 
'council."    Then  in  support  of  his  own  conduct,  he 
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alleged  the  example  of  Pius  II.  who,  before  he  wa» 
chosen  |K)pe,  had  most  earnestly  desired  tliat  a 
general  council  would  decree  liberty  of  marriage  to 
tlie  clergy  *. 

These  spirited  declarations  of  the  reformer  did  not 
altogether  suit  the  temper  of  the  elector's  court. 
They  again  exhorted  him  to  peace  and  caution. 
But  the  tender  conscience  of  Luther  w  as  not  to  be 
lulled  by  specious  prudential  lessons  concerning 
moderation  and  decency,  ^\'e  have  not  Spalatinuss 
letter  on  this  occasion,  but  Luther's  answ  er  will  afford 
the  necessary  information.  "  I  am  oppressed  with  a 
multitude  of  concerns ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could 
be  relieved  from  tl»e  duty  of  teaching  and  reading 
lectures.  Nothing  couUl  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  to  be  loosed  from  this  employment.  But  if  I 
am  to  continue  a  teacher,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
notion  of  yourself,  my  Spalatinus,  and  of  the  friends 
you  mention,  namely,  that  sacred  theology  may  be 
taught  without  giving  offence  to  the  pontiffs.  The 
Scriptures  themselves,  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
lay  open  men's  abuses  of  the  Scriptures,  which  abuses 
tlie  pontifls  cannot  bear  to  have  mentioned.  I  have 

fiven  up  myself  to  this  work  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
lay  his  w  ill  be  done !  The  cause  is  that  of  mankind 
in  general ;  let  us,  in  faith  and  prayer,  connnit  the 
event  to  God,  and  we  shall  be  safe.  For  what  can 
our  adversai'ies  do?  \\'ill  they  murder  us?  Tliey 
cannot  do  that  twice.  Will  tliey  asperse  us  as 
heretics?  Was  not  Christ  himself  treated  as  a 
malefactor?  When  I  contemplate  his  sufferings, 
I  blush  for  shame  to  think  tliat  my  trials  should  be 
thought  so  considerable,  when  in  reality  they  are 
nothing;  and  so  we  siiould  reckon  such  trials,  had 
we  right  views  of  moitihcation,  of  self-denial,  and, 
in  a  word,  of  tlie  Christian  cross,  to  which  in  our 
days  we  are  perfect  strangers.  Cease  then  your 
attempts  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose.  My  ene.- 
*  Seek.  p.  95. 
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mies  may  rage,  but  I  sliall  smile  in  security.  I  am 
determined  to  abide  the  event,  and  not  to  give  way 
to  any  unbecoming  tears.  I  should,  indeed,  be  sorry 
to  involve  the  prince  in  my  concerns;  otijenvise, 
at  this  moment  tlje  world  should  see  a  very  explicit 
publication  of  my  sentiments,  a  publication,  which 
tliough  it  might  still  more  provoke  the  furies. 
Mould  at  the  same  time  expose  their  folly." 

In  much  the  same  spirit  of  determined  resolution 
and  of  confidence  in  tlie  justice  of  his  cause,  he  chaJresV. 
w  rote  to  the  new  emperor  Charles  V.  imploring, 
however,  in  modest  and  submissive  terms,  the 
assistance  and  protection  "  of  so  great  a  prince." 
"  Nothing,  he  said,  was  nearer  his  lieart,  tlian  tliat 
he  might  be  pennittcd  to  discharge  his  duty  quietly 
in  his  own  little  sphere.  The  violent  and  deceitful 
practices  of  others  had  compelleil  him  to  ap})ear 
in  public;  but  tlie  vei-y  best  men  living,  as  well  as 
his  own  conscience,  would  witness,  that  his  sole 
object  was,  the  propagation  of  Evangelical  truth,  in 
opposition  to  the  superstitions  of  human  tradition. 
For  this  cause,  continues  he,  during  almost  tln*ee 
years  I  have  been  persecuted  in  every  way  that  my 
enemies couUI  invent.  In  varn  have  I  proposed  terms 
of  peace,  in  vain  have  I  offered  to  be  silent,  in  vain 
have  I  begged  for  information  and  correction  of  my 
errors.  After  having  tried  all  metliods  without  suc- 
cess, I  have  judged  it  advisable  to  follow  tlie  example 
of  St.  Athanasius,  in  applying  to  your  imperial  nm- 
jesty,  if  so  be  it  may  please  God  in  tliat  way  to 
protect  his  own  cause.  I  humbly  therefore  beseech 
your  most  serene  majesty,  tiiat  as  you  bear  tlie  sword 
for  the  praise  of  the  good  and  tlie  punishment  of  the 
bad,  you  would  deign  to  take  under  the  shadow  of 
your  «ings  the  cause  of  truth;  and  as  to  myself,  I 
crave  your  support  not  one  moment  longer  than  while 
I  shall  appear  to  have  reason  on  my  side.  Abandoa 
me  the  instant  I  am  found  impious  or  heretical.  All 
I  beg  is,  tliat  my  doctrines,  whether  ti'ue  or  false,  may 
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not  be  condemned  unheaid  and  without  examination. 
If  yuur  most  sacred  majesty,  by  your  interposition, 
should  prevent  tlie  exercise  of  tyrannical  power, 
such  a  conduct  would  be  worthy  of  your  royal  and 
imperial  tlirone,  would  adorn  yoiu"  govemipent, 
and  consecrate  to  posterity  the  age  in  which  you 
live*." 

The  various  letters  and  publications  of  Luther,  at 
tlie  critical  periods  of  these  memorable  years,  contri- 
bute more  tow  ards  laying  open  the  real  disposition 
and  secret viewsoftliis  reformer,  than  whole  volumes 
of  controversial  writings.  Tlie  curious  aud  indus- 
trious reader  will,  tlierefore,  excuse  me  for  detailing 
many  circumstances  of  this  pait  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory with  more  than  ordinary  minuteness.  They  are 
closely  connected  witli  the  very  essence  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  revival  of  Evaniielical  doctrine. 

When  men's  principles  are  unsettled,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  inconsistency  in  tlieir  practfce.  Yet, 
aiter  a  very  diligent  review  of  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords concerning  the  great  Saxon  reformer,  I  am 
convinced,  that  it  will  be  found  no  easy  matter  to  fix 
on  his  character  any  charge  of  inconsistent  conduct. 
The  man  never  does  violence  to  his  conscience;  he  is 
always  in  quest  of  information  from  the  purest 
sources ;  and  he  is  constantly  obedient  "  to  the 
powers  that  be,"  as  long  as  submission  to  those 
powers,  in  his  judgment,  does  not  clash  with  the 
Divine  Will.  On  tliese  grounds  lc;t  his  life  be  exa- 
mined and  tried,  and  it  will  not  disappoint  his  great- 
est admirers.  Luther  will  appear  as  honest  and 
indefatigable  in  investigating  truth,  as  he  was  resolute 
and  intre[)id  in  defending  it. 

It  may  be  almost  supei-fluous  to  mention,  how 
entirely  the  preceding  letters  and  declarations  of  otir 
reformer  harmonize  with  this  rejiresentation  of  his 
motives;  and  a  similar  observation  is  applicable  to 
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ftevdral  other  of  his  performances,  which  made  their    cent. 
appearance  about  tlie  same  time  *.  .   ^y^'   . 

1 .  To  the  censures  of  the  Divines  of  Louvain  and  He  replies 
Cologne,  he  published  a  very  animated  reply,  follow-  J^°^*!^'^ 
ing  their  strictures  article  by  article.  He  said,  they    Loarain 
had  not  produced  against  him  the  shadow  of  a  rear    co^e. 
son ;  but  had  treated  him  with  more  than  Turkish 
cruelty  and  arrogance.  In  opposing  Eckius  and  hit 
advocates,  he  owned,  he  had  been  compelled  to  use 
some  exertion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  reading  the 
empty  and  wretched  sentence  of  these  universities,  h^ 
felt  his  spirits  depressed,  so  as  to  be  mote  dispose 
to  weep  over  them,  than  to  write  a  reply.  >  AntichHst 
could  not  be  far  off,  when  men  set  up  themselves  so 
impudently  above  the  written  word  of  God.  IttKi^ 
to  him  a  conlolatory  reflection,  that  many  worthy 
men  had  been  unjustly  condemned  in  a  similar  way, 
as  Occam,  Valla,  Picus,  Wesselus,  and  even  the 
great  Erasmus.   He  had  no  hesitation  in  adding  0 
the  list  the  names  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerom  g€ 
Prague,  whose  victorious  fame  at  the  council  of  Coat 
stance, — not  to  mention  the  celebrated  letter  <jf 
Poggius  tlie  Florentine  t,— neither  all  the  popes  nor 
universities  together  would  ever  be  able  to  extin- 
guish.    The  theologians  of  Louvain  and  Cologne 
had  been  wanting  both  in  charity  and  in  justice^ 
They  had  condemned  him  without  warning,  admonir 
tion,  or  hearing :  all  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  Clirisdanity.  In  regard  to  tlie  pope,  they 
had  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indecorum.  They 
had  passed  sentence  on  a  book  which  was  dedicated 
to  him,  and  humbly  laid  at  his  feet ;  and  this  at  the 
very  time,  when  the  author  was  waiting  for  the  judg- 
ment of  his  holiness.     On  the  whole,  Lutlier  consi- 
ders these  Divines,  as  decidedly  of  the  Pelagian 
stamp;  as  persons,  who  did  not  submit  cordially  to 
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Scripture,  but  fabricated  a  religion  of  theiron-n  ima^ 
gination,  which  in  its  nature  was  opposite  to  the  grace 
and  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

2.  In  the  negotiations  between  Miltitz  and  Lu- 
ther, it  had  been  agreed  that  the  latter  should  publish 
a  concise  protestation  of  his  faith,  and  of  his  firm 
adherence  to  the  Roman  catholic  church;  and  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  express  himself  in  the  most 
obsequious  and  conciliatory  terms.  This  protestation 
came  out  in  January  i.'jao,  and  runs  very  much  in 
tl«e  same  strain  as  the  letter  to  the  new  emperor 
Charles  V.  which  is  already  before  the  reader.  He 
also  calls  God  to  witness,  That,  as  far  as  he  kneu ,  he 
had  never  said  a  word,  either  in  his  scliool  or  the 
pulpit,  which  was  adverse  to  tlie  Word  of  God,  or 
the  salvation  of  men's  souls ;  that  he  wa«  so  sincere 
and  obedient  to  tiie  Holy  Church,  as  to  be  w  illing  to 
die  in  her  cause;  that  at  any  time,  upon  a  sale  con- 
duct beino  ensured  to  him,  he  was  ready  to  appear 
before  judges  botli  secular  and  spiritual;  and  tliat, 
tiiough  every  tiling  he  had  done  was  for  the  glory  of 
God,  andtlie  good  of  all  the  Christian  world,  with- 
out the  least  prospect  of  private  advantage  in  any 
imaginable  way,  still  he  met  with  no  other  return  but 
to  be  traduced  as  a  heretic.  From  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  he  said,  he  forgave  his  enemies;  and  he  in- 
treated  them  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  form 
a  more  favourable  judgment  of  his  motives,  and  to 
abstain  from  calumniating  him  in  so  I'ash  and  un- 
becoming a  manner*. 

The  native  good  sense  of  Luther,  as  well  as  his 
gratitude  to  the  electors  of  Saxon}',  would,  doubtless, 
induce  him  to  be  as  temperate  and  conciliatory  in 
his  language,  as  was  consistent  with  tlie  convictions 
of  a  man  who  regulated  his  actions  entirely  by  tlie 
Will  of  God.  Iherefore,  among  his  reasons  for 
writing,  at  this  same  time,  modest  and  submissive 
letters  to  two  German  bishops,  we  may  reckon  hia 
•  Seek.  p.  95.  Luih.  Op.  Vol.  II. 
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respect  for  the  Saxon  court.  He  inti'eated  the  arch- 
bi:^llop  of  Mentz,  not  to  £2;ive  credit  to  his  calumnia- 
tors, who,  he  said,  consisted  of  two  classes; — one  of 
which  had  never  read  his  writbgs,  and  the  other 
Mere  actuated  altogether  by  the  niostbitter  animosity. 
On  the  same  day  and  to  the  same  purport,  he  ad- 
dressed the  bishop  of  Mersburg.  The  archbishop 
replied,  that  as  he  had  never  read  his  writings,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  censure  them ;  but  it  was  with 
great  grief,  that  lie  heard  of  the  violent  disputes  of 
celebrated  professors  respecting  frivolous  opinions 
and  [Miints  ol  little  consequence,  such  as  of  free-will, 
and  the  pope's  power,  whetiier  it  be  of  Divine  or  of 
human  authority.  Such  amusements  were  by  no 
means  becoming  a  true  Christian ;  but  rather  tended 
to  excite  a  hurtful  curiosity,  and  foment  disobedience 
among  the  people.  He  understood  also  that  the 
authority  of  gkxeral  councils  had  been  dis- 
paraged by  some  persons,  who  adhered  to  their  own 
opinions  most  pertinaciously.  This  sort  of  conduct 
produced  much  mischief.  In  private,  and  among 
learned  persons,  questions  of  that  nature  might, 
perhaps,  be  handled  advantageously,  and  certainly 
with  less  danger  tlian  before  an  ignorant  and  ill  judg- 
ing multitude.  Lastly,  he  highly  approved  of  his 
teaching  the  great  truths  of  Scripture,  provided  he 
gave  his  lectures  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  obedience 
to  the  established  church. 

The  answer  of  the  bishop  of  Mersburg  is  concise, 
and  borders  on  severity.  He  could  not  understand, 
and  he  exceedingly  disliked,  those  heavy  censures  of 
the  Roman  pontiff".  He  lamented  that  Luther  had 
injected  scruples  into  the  minds  of  the  people  con- 
cerning the  sacrament:  and,  in  his  judgment,  a  man 
of  such  signal  industry  might  employ  his  talents  in  a 
manner,  that  should  be  more  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  charity,  and  tlie  salvation  of 
mankind. — This  bishop  calls  Luther  his  "  Venerable 
brother.". — The  archbishop  of  Meutz  addresses  him 
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with  the  terms,  "  Honourable,  religious,  and  belove 
in  ClirisL" 

But  besides  ^vbat  have  been  mentioned,  there  are 
other  writings  of  Lutlier,  of  nearly  the  same  date, 
and  of  much  greater  importance. 

His  celebrated  letter  to  the  pontiff  Leo  X.  in  the 
year  1520,  and  his  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty,  were 
the  eflect  of  tlie  la*.t  effort  of  Charles  Miltitz,  to 
f)roduce  a  reconciliation  between  tlie  reformer  and 
the  court  of  Rome.     As  Luther  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Augustine  order,  Miltitz  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade tJie  fathers  of  tliat  fraternity  to  depute,  from 
their  general  assembly,  tlien  held  in  Saxony,  some 
persons  wlio  should  persuade  tlieir  refractory  brother 
to  dtsist  from  his  opposition  to  the  lawful  commands 
of  his   superiors.     This  measure  was    tcied ;  and 
Luther  received  the  deputation  with  tlie  most  kind 
and  dutiful  attention;  and  very  soon  al'terwards  he 
had  a  friendly  conference  with  JVliltitz  him^lf.     A 
distinct  account  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
pope's  nuncio  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  of 
Luther  to  Spalatinus* ;  and  it  is  the  more  expedient 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  this  autlientic  docu- 
ment, because  the  whole  affair  has  been  miterably 
misrepresented  by  papal  writers,  and  particularly  by 
Maimbourgt)  who  compares  Luther  to  tlie  traitor 
Judas,  and  the  .Augubtinian  fatliers  to  the  holy  apos- 
tles.    "  Miltitz  and  myself,"  says  Luther,  "  metat 
Litchtemlierg ;  and  we  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms, — from  which  he  entertains  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.     I  am  to  print  and  publish  some 
.little  tract,  and  preface  it  with  a  letter  to  tiie  pontiff. 
Ihat  letter  is  to  contain  a  narrative  of  my  pnKeed- 
ings,  and  an  assurance  that  I  never  intended  any 
pei"honal  affront  to  his  holiness ;  at  the  same  time  I 
am  allowed  to  lay  a  heavy  load  of  blame  upon  Lc- 
kius.     As  this  j>lan  is  founded  in  the  most  pert'ect 
truth,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  have  the  smallest 
'     '  Lib.i.  Ep.  141.  t  Maimbourg,  in  Seek.  p.  9f> 
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objection  to  it     In  the  most  submissive  manner,  I    cent. 
mean  to  propose  silence  on  botli  sides;  in  order  that  ^  ^^'^- 
nothing  of  a  conciliatory  nature  may  be  omitted  on        ' 
my  part     I  need  not  tdl  you,  that  it  has  always 
been  my  wish  to  bring  about  peace.     I  shall  have 
every  thmg  ready  in  a  few  days.    If  the  event  should 
answer  our  hopes,  all  will  be  well;  but  if  it  should 
not,  I  have  still  no  doubt,  but  goop  will  be  the 
consequence*." 

This  is  evidently  the  language  of  a  man,  who  was 
not  very  anxious  concerning  the  success  of  the  project 
in  contemplation.  The  popish  advocates  go  much 
further,  and  accuse  the  reformer  of  actual  insincerity 
towards  the  Roman  See.  His  humble  professioiis 
of  obedience,  his  wishes  for  peace  and  unity,  and  his 
decorous  treatment  of  the  person  of  Leo  X.  they 
think,  were  all  downright  hypocrisy,  and  designed  to 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  gainingtime,  and 
rendering  the  pontificate  ridiculous  t-  ^ut  these 
rash  charges  will  not  be  regarded  for  a  moment  by 
any  one  who  attends  to  the  unfeigned  disclosures, 
which  Luther  repeatedly  made  of  his  most  secret 
sentiments.  Early  in  tlie  year  1520,  he  writes  to  tutker 
Spalatinus  thus;  "  I  am  extremely  distressed  in  my  *'"«• «» 
mind.  I  have  not  much  doubt  but  the  pope  is  the  p*'"'^"'* 
real  Antichrist.  The  lives  and  conversa|.ion  of  the  .  '.^' 
popes,  their  actions,  their  decrees,  att  agree  most 
wonderfully  to  the  descriptions  of  him  in  Holy  Writ" 
It  is  to  these  views  of  the  true  nature  of  the  papacy, 
—which  were  every  day  becoming  clearer  in  Luther  ft 
juind,—  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  species  o^  indif- 
ference with  which  he  looked  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  negotiation.  The  man,  who  was  almost 
convinced  of  the  antichristian  character  of  the  whole 
Romish  system,  could  feel  no  great  anxie^  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  sovereign  pontifl.  With  a  - 
truly  Cliristian  spirit  he  seems  to  have  reskned  the. 
*vent  to  the  Divine  disposal,  and  to  have  cherished 
*  Seek.  p.  98.  i  Pallaviciui.— M^mbourg. 
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a  full  persuasion  in  his  own  mind,  that  some 
GOOD  to  the  CImrch  of  God  would  result  from  thol 
step,  which  lie  was  about  to  take.     If  tlie  court  of 
Rome  should  adopt  prudent  and  temperate  counsels,^ 
a  reformation  of  abuses  and  a  revival  of  |)»re  relinion  J 
might  still  take  place  under  tlie  established  hierarchy  ;  ] 
and  if  they  continued  to  turn  a  deal  ear  to  intreatv, 
advice,  and  reinonstrance,  such  presun)ption  and 
arrogance  would  more  stronsfly  mark  tlie  features  of  j 
Antichrist,  and  hasten  his  downfal. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  tliat  it  was  no  easy] 
matter  for  the  Saxon  reformer,  in  his  present  state  of] 
mind  and  circumstances,  to  devise  an  epistle  to  al 
haughty  pontiff,  which  should  exhibit  a  becoming] 
sense  of  subordination,  do  justice  to  his  own  con- 
science and  cause,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  escape  the] 
aninradversion  and  censure  of  his  enemies.    But  the ' 
honest  mind  of  Luther,  by  simplicity  and  ])lain- 
dealing,  often  effected  tiiat,  which  it  would  havei] 
pnzzlecl  an  intriguing  minister  of  state  to  compass  by 
the  most  artful  policy.     He  has  not,  indeed,  on  tlii*'' 
occasion,  escaped  the  oppositechargesof  hypocritical 
courtesy  and  of  audacious  iiwolence;  but  a.s  thes» 
have  been  niade  only  by  bigoted  and  ill-informed' 
zealots  of  the  Roman  religion,  we  may  dismiss  th©] 
slander  witliout  further  notice*.  The  epistle  to  Leo,ij 
as  well  as  the  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty  which] 
accomf>anied  it,  are  extant;  and  are  lasting  monu-' 
ments  of  the  good  sense,  integrity,  an. I  firmness  of] 
their  author.     They  also  merit  particular  attention,- 
on  account  of  their  being  among  the  last,  if  not  th« 
very  last,  of  Luther's  writings,  in  which  he  professes] 
obedience  to  the  Romish  ciiurch  and  to  pontifical 
authority.     Having  already  adverted,  more  than 
once  "I",  to  the  motives  which  probably  induceil  him, 
to  treat  the  rulers  of  that  church   in  a  reverential 
manner,  long  after  he  had  seen  just  cause  to  mourn 
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over  their  scandalous  practices,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  make  further  remarks  on  the  civil  and  dutiful  terms 
in  which  he  addresses  Leo  X.  Every  considerate 
person  must  allow,  that  while  Luther  remained  a 
member  of  the  Roman  catholic  communion,  lie  was 
bound,  ui)on«.ll  occasions  of  intercourse  with  his 
superiors,  to  use  the  decent  and  customary  language 
of  a  subordinate  ecclesiastic. 

That  truly  excellent  and  judicious  protestant, 
Seckendorf,  in  his  Historical  Commentary  on  Ln- 
tiieranism,  calls  on  all  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
reformation,  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  to  read  over 
and  over  again  Luther's  last  letter  to  thejxtntitF,  and 
not  to  stifle  the  honest  convictions  of  their  judgment 
and  conscience.  'I  hey  cannot,  he  thinks,  but  admit, 
how  well  contrived  it  was  to  stir  up  the  mind  of  Leo 
to  a  serious  investigation  and  correction  of  abuses. 
It  treated  tlie  pope  himself  witli  the  greatest  tender- 
ness and  respect,  while  the  rash,  impolitic  proceed- 
ings of  ('ajetan  and  Eckius  were  exposed  in  jast 
strains  of  censure  and  reproach.  The  wliole  letter 
is  nuich  too  long  to  find  a  place  in  this  history.  A 
general  account  of  it  ^nll,  how  evei ,  be  expected ;  and 
the  rather,  as  it  may  seem  suqjrising  that  Seckendorf, 
who  on  most  occasions  is  sufficiently  copious  in  his 
extracts,  and  who  reckons  this  comjiosition  among 
the  few  writings  w  hich  are  truly  admirable,  does  not 
produce  a  syllable  of  it  among  his  numerous  articles 
and  adtlitions*. 

In  the  exordium  of  liis  letter,  Luther  declares, 
that  though  he  had  been  compelled,  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  such  as  flattered  his  Iloliues-s,  to  appeal  from 
the  Roman  See  to  a  future  council,  yet  he  had  never 
liarboured  the  least  ill  will  tp  tlie  pontiff,  but  had 
always  prayed  God  to  bestow  upon  his|)erson  and 
See  every  kind  of  blessing.    He  had  leaint,  he  said, 

despise,  in  general,  the  threato  of  those  who  were 

'  SIfidan  givM  the  suli'tniu-f  of  it  in  brief;  aiid  the  whole 
it  to  be  found  in  Lulhcr's  Works,  Vol.  JI.  Wilt. 
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CHAP,  continually  alarming  him  with  the  pontifical  vei»- 
geance.;  nevertheless  it  gave  him  pain  to  be  repre- 
sented as  one,  who  had  not  spared  even  the  pope 
himself.  Such  an  accusation  he  could  not  traat 
li^tly,  as  it  was  in  tact,  he  said,  the  true  cause  of 
that  very  lettef  to  bis  Holiness,  which  he  was  thea 
writing. 

He  owned,  that  he  had  treated  the  impious  doc- 
trines of  his  adversaries  witii  much  severi^ ;  and  he 
was  so  far  from  repenting  of  what  he  bad  done  in  that 
respect,  that,  whatever  man's  judgment  might  be,  hfc 
intended  zealously  to  persevere  in  the  same  practice^ 
He  was  supported  by  the  example  of  Christ,  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  prophets ;  whereas  the  delicate  ears 
of  the  present  age,  accustomed  to  nothing  but  most 
pernicious  flattery,  could  not  endure  plain  tniths. 
Jie  was  not,  however,  conscious  that  he  had  in  any 
instance  spoken  of  the  person  of  the  present  pontiff 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  highly  respectful ;  and  if 
he  had  really  done  otherwise,  there  was  nothing  which 
he  more  thoroughly  disapproved,  or  would  be  more 
ready  to  retract.  Moreover,  he  said,  that  Leo  X. 
was  so  generally  celebrated  for  leading  a  blameless 
life,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  greatest 
character  to  injure  his  unsullied  reputation.  He  was 
not  yet  so  stupid  as  to  tllink  of  attacking  a  man, 
Avhoui  every  body  praised.  Besides,  it  had  never 
been,  nor  ever  should  be  his  practice,  to  inveigh  even 
against  those  -who  were  notorious  for  bad  morals.  It 
gave  him  no  pleasure  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  any 
man ;  he  was  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  beam  in 
his  own  eye,  and  would  never  be  the  first  to  cast  a 
stone  at  the  adulterous  woman.  His  sole  object,  his 
sole  contention,  related  to  tlie  divine  word.  Every 
thing  else  he  was  ready  to  give  up  to  any  person, 
but  he  could  never  give  up  his  right  to  set  forth  the 
WORD  OF  TRUTH.  Whoever  had  conceived  diffe- 
rently, either  of  him  or  his  writings,  had  mistaken  tli» 
matter. 


•*'  xviTEa  no  XEO  x.    '  ' 

-  But  the  pope's  Sxe,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Court 
OP  Rome,  neither  Leo  nor  any  maii  living  oouid 
denyj  was  mote  corrupt  than  Babylon  and  Sodom. 
Luther  dedared,  that  he  considered  that  court  as 
desperately  wicked:  he  detested  it;  he  had  wiA- 
stoodit^  and  should  continue  to  ^itii^tand  it  as  long 
as  he  preserved  any  thing  of  the  sprit  of  the  GospeL 
It  was  a  most  licentious  den  of  thieves :  Antichrist 
could  add  nothing  to  its  impiety.  What  can  a  pope 
do  among  such  monsters  of  wickedness,  even  sup- 
posing him  to  be  supported  by  three  or  four  learned 
md  excellent  cardinals?  He  is  like  a  lamb  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  as  a  Daniel  among  the  lions,  or  as 
an  Ezekiel  among  scorpions. 

He  most  sincerely  wished  that  Leo  X.  could  be 
induced  to  live  on  his  own  patrimony,-  or  on  some 
petty  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  resign  the  pon^ 
tificate,  which  in  reality  was  now  only  Bt  for  those 
fbns  of  perdition  who  flattered  him  on  account  of  his 
glorious  pre-eminence.  O !  Leo,  said  he,  you  sit  on 
a  most  inauspicious  and  dangerous  throne.  The 
knore  wicked  and  execrable  your  court  is,  the  morb 
readily  do  they  use  y(mr  name  and  authority,  to 
ruin  the  fortunes  and  the  souls  of  the  people,  to  mul- 
tiply their  villanies,  and  to  oppress  the  whole  Church 
of  God.  I  speak  the  truth,  because  Fwish  you  well. 
If  Bernard,  with  an  honest  freedom,  deplored  the 
situation  of  pope  Eugenius,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
room  for  better  hopes  of  the  court  of  Rome, — 
though  even  then  very  corrupt; — why  may  not  we, 
after  an  accumulation  of  most  ruinous  corruptions 
for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  be  allowed  to 
speak  freely?  Those,  who  thus  complain  and  exe- 
crate the  court  of  Rome,  are  your  best  friends,  and 
do  you  the  best  services.  Nothing  can  be  more  op- 
posite to  Christ  and  his  religion,  than  the  practices 
of  the  Roman  See. 

He  said,  he  could  go  still  further,  and  honestly 
declare,  that  to  inveigh  even  against  the  corrupt 
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court  of  Rome,  was  a  tlxought  which  had  never  en- 
tered his  mind.  He  had  considered  the  case  of  tliat 
court  as  desperate;  he  had  said,  "  He  that  is  filthy, 
let  him  be  Hlthy  still*;"  and  he  had  actually  given 
hiniself  up  to  tlie  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  with 
tlie  view  of  being  useful  to  his  bretliren  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  university. 

While  he  was  prosecuting  this  plan,  in  a  peaceable 
and  quiet  manner,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, John  Eckius,  laying  hold  of  a  single  word, 
which  had  casually  escaped  him,  concerning  the 
supremacy  of  tlie  Roman  church,  had  di"awn  him 
unexpectedly  into  a  public  disputation.  This  osten- 
tatious Thraso  pretended  to  venture  every  thing  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  apostolic 
See;  whereas  in  reality  he  was  seeking,  not  the  su- 
premacy of  St  Peter,  but  his  own  rank  and  aggran- 
dizement among  the  divines  of  the  agp ;  and,  m  this 
view,  he  had  supposed  it  might  be  of  considerable 
use  to  him,  if  he  could  drag  Lutlier  in  triuniph. 
Puft'ed  up  with  tlje  idea  of  being  able  to  abuse  tlie 
papal  authority  to  his  own  purposes,  the  sophist  had 
looked  forward  to  certain  victory;  and  now  that  lie 
had  utterly  failed,  he  was  carried  away  \nth  the  most 
outrageous  passion,  conscious  that  it  was  by  his  own 
fault,  uiul  not  Luther's,  if  tlie  latter,  in  defending  him- 
self, had  said  any  thing  which  might  discredit  the 
Roman  See. 

Luther  tlien  inti'eated  the  pope,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  his  owni  cause, 
and  also  to  point  out  those  who  were  the  real  ene- 
mies of  his  Holiness.  He  took  it  forgianted  that 
Leo  was  well  acquainted  witli  the  proceedings  of  his 
imprudent,  unfortunate,  nuy,  unlaithful  legate,  car- 
dinal Cajetan.  Ihis  man,  he  said,  might  have  com- 
posed all  tlie  differences  with  a  single  word.  He 
had  only  to  prescribe  to  Luther's  adversaries  tlie 
same  silence,  which,  on  that  condition,  Luther  had 
*  Revd.  xxii.  ii. 
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{M'bmised  to  preserve.  Whereas,  not  content  with  cent. 
this  tair  compromise,  ^he  began  to  justity  tlie  hcen- 
tioiis  practices  of  his  enemies,  and  to  insist  upon  a 
recantatioQ  from  him,  even  when  uie  pontifical  man- 
dates by'  no  means  warrai^ted  so  tyrannical  a  de- 
mand. Thus  the  pleasing  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion had  been  ruined,  and  the  dissension  much  ex- 
asperated. All  the  mischief,  which  tbllowed,  was 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  Cajetan  and  not  to  Luther, 
Avho  in  vain  had  exerted  every  nerve  to  procure 
peace  and  silence. 

Charles  -Miltitz,  he  said,  had  used  his  utmost 
ondeavours  to  repair  the  harm  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  piide  and  temerity  of  Cajetan ;  but , 
had  been  prevented  from  bringing  matters  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  by  the  unseasonable  disputations  of 
EcKTUs.  This  was  the  name  of  the  pope's  real 
enemy,  lie  was  a  man,  who  did  not  seek  truth,  but 

flory ;  a  raanj  who,  by  fiilsehood,  pretence,  and  arti-r 
ce,  had,  from  tlie  beginning  of  these  troubles,  done 
every  tiling  he  could  to  confouhd  men's  judgments 
and  inflame  tlieir  passions  ;  and  who,  it  could  not 
be  denied,  had  brought  to  light,  through  his  selfish 
and  intemperate  conduct,  memy  of  the  ignominious 
corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i . 

From  this  instance,  he  said,  tiie  pope  might  learn, 
that  no  enemy  was  more  jjemicious  than  a  flatterer. 
At  this  very  time  \kvs,  papal  authority  languished ; 
even  tlie  name  of  the  Roman  court  excited  disgust : 
while  Its  disgraceful  ignorance  was  the  topic  of  com- 
mon conversation.  Little  or  nothing  might  have 
been  said  of  these  things,  if  the  conciliatory  measurfs 
of  Miltitz  and  himself  had  not  been  defeated  by 
Eckius. 

Lastly,  Luther  informed  the  pope,  that  some 
principal  persons  of  his  own  order,  at  ihe  particular 
instance  of  Miltitz,  had  requested  hirn  to  address  his 
Holiness  in  respectful  terms ;  to  defend,  at  the  same 
time,  his  innocence  with  becoming  humility ;  and  to 
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express  a  lio|x;,  that  the  nalive  goodness  of  LeoX. 
«oulcl  devise  some  cxpcdieut  by  which  tlie  ini?un< 
derstanding  betwet'ii  tlieiu  might  be  prevented  lioui 
being  pushed  to  tlie  last  extremity,  tie  said,  tbi:« 
measure  so  entirely  harmonized  willi  what  be  lvu\ 
ahvays  pft'ered  and  \>  ished,  tiiat  now,  witli  tiie  grcatcat 
humility,  he  besought  bis  Holiness  to  impose  ailenoo 
upon  those  flatterers,  who,  while  they  pretended 
peace,  were  enemies  of  peace.  But  no  ptMsoN,  he 
added,  must  desire  him  to  recant,  iiiUess  he  in- 
tended to  increase  the  dissensions.  He  further  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  he  could  not  permit  any  rulks 
to  be  prescribed  to  him  for  tlie  iutcrprelation  uf  the. 
\>ord  of  God:  the  word  of  God  o  '  '  t  to  be 
fettered.     If  these  two  points  wen   ,  1,  there  ^ 

was  nothing  that  he  would  not  most  willingly  eillier-, 
do  or  sufl'er.  Ho  hated  contests,  and  uuuid  tutc^j 
care  to  irritate  no  man.  Hi.s  Hulincss,  by  an  easy  | 
mandate,  could  bring  the  present  cause  before  liiui- , 
self,  and  enjoin  the  parties  to  be  silent  and  to  live^ 
in  peace.  It  had  long  been  his  wish  that  tliis  step 
might  be  taken. 

Tie  concluded,  with  admonishing  Loo  not  to  be 
seduced  by  tliuse  flatterers,  who  would  make  hiiiJ  a 
sort  of  god,  and  uould  persuade  him,  tliat  he  can,^ 
command  and  require  every  ihinsi ;    who  call  biiu  i 
the  lord  of  the  whole  world,  deny  that  iU)y  lhi«i2  • 
truly  Christian  can  cxi^t  without  his  autiiui  itv>  ana  1 
iilly  prate  conceroinu  his  power  in  heaven,  in  hell, 
and  in  purgatory.    These,  Luther  said,  «eic  the  real 
enemies  of  the  pope,  and  sought  tlie  destructiuti  of 
his  soul  ;  So  .says  the  jirophet  Isaiah,  "  O  my  peo- 
ple, they  which  call  thee  ui.t.ssLi),  cause  ihce  taj 
eiT*."    Those  greatly  erred,  who  placed  the  pM>poJ 
above  a  general  council  and  the  universal  L'hurcU, 
and  who  atb'ibuled  to  huu  aloue  the  ri^iht  of  ialer- 


"  Ch»p.  iii.  Tpr.  12.  Tbrre  \a  a  peculiar  proprifty  in  tbi* 
quotation;  Boalisf>iine,  et  Brxiitiido,  Ijeinij  iUe  tvrois  com- 
ftionly  used  in  addrisiiiig  iLe  pcpc. 
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preting  Scripture.  All  such  persons  were  at  this  cent. 
moment  endeavouring  to  establish  their  own  impie- 
ties in  the  Church  under  the  protection  of  Leo ;  and 
it  was  much  to  be  lamented  tliat,  through  people 
of  this  description,  Satan  had  had  >great  success, 
during  the  times  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
pope. 

If  he  should  be  thought  to  have  used  too  great 
freedom  in  addressing  so  dignified  a  personage,  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  must  be  his  apology.  He  well 
knew  the  infinite  dangers  to  which  Leo  was  exposed 
at  Rome,  insomuch  that  the  smallest  assistance, 
even  from  his  meanest  brother,  might  be  serviceable. 
He  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  the  majesty  of  the 
pope,  while  he  was  discharging  the  duty  of  bene^ 
volence ;  but  he  had  determined  to  avoid  all  flat- 
tery in  a  business  so  weighty  and  full  of  danger ; 
and  if,  in  what  he  had  said,  he  was  not  considered 
as  something  more  than  the  pope's  most  obedient 
subject,  if  he  was  not  understood  to  be  his  trud 
friend,  There  avas  One,  who  could  both  un- 
derstand AND  judge.* 

That  he  might  not  approach  his  Holiness  empty, 
Luther  said,  he  presented  him  a  little  treatise  on 
Christian  Liberty.  As  an  omen  of  his  good  hope 
and  future  reconciliation,  he  had  ventured  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  Leo  X.  himself.  Fronj  the  perusal  of  it 
a  judgment  might  be  formed,  in  what  kind  of  studies 
its  author  would  have  chosen  to  spend  his  time,  if 
he  might  have  been  permitted. 


I.Ulhc: 


r  » 


The  small  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty  was  re- 
garded by  its  author  as  a  co.mpendium  of  the  cum^!^ 
Christian  life.  In  the  beginning  of  it  he  says,  He  Libert.,. 
was  conscious  of  his  want  of  knowledge,  and  he  had 
no  pretensions  to  elegance;  but,  having  struggleij 
through  many  and  various  temptations,  he  hoj)ed 
lie  had  learnt  something  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
G  c  z 
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could  speak  of  it  more  practically,  than  those  subtle, 
verbal  disputant^,  n  ho  scarcely  understood  their  own 
meaning. 

lie  premises  two  axioms,  which,  in  appearance, 
contradict  each  other,  hut  Mhich  in  reality,  be  said, 
would  be  found  perfectly  consistent 

1 .  A  Christian  man  is  of  all  men  the  most  com- 
pletely free ;  and  is  subject  to  none. 

2.  A  Christian  man  is  of  all  men  tlie  most  ready- 
to  serve  others,  and  is  subject  to  every  one  *. 
.  In  illustration  of  the  former,  he  shows  that  the 
Christian  is  justilied  and  filled  with  all  good,  and 
made  a  true  son  of  God  by  faith  alone.  "  And 
though,"  says  he,  "  he  is  abundantly  justified  in- 
wardly, according  to  the  Spirit,  tlirough  faith,  pos- 
sessing whatever  he  ouglit  to  imve, — except  that  the 
principle  of  faith  ought  to  grow  stronger  in  liini  day 
by  day, — yet,  w  hilc  he  remains  upon  earth  in  this 
mortal  state,  he  must  keep  his  body  in  sulyection, 
and  perform  those  duties  which  result  from  an  inter- 
course vvith,  his  fellow-creatures.  Here  then  it  is, 
in  tlieChristian  scheme,  tliat  works  areto  be  placed ; 
here  it  is  that  sloth  and  indolence  are  forbidden ;  and 
here  tlie  convert  is  bound  to  take  care  that,  by  fast- 
ing, watching,  labour,  and  other  suitable  means,  his 
body  be  so  exercised  and  subdued  to  the  spirit,  that 
it  may  obey  and  coniorm  to  the  inward  and  new 
man,  and  not  rebel  and  obstruct  tiie  operations  of 
faith,  as  it  is  naturally  inclined  to  do,  if  not  restrained. 
I'or  the  iuward  n)an,  beuig  created  after  the  imtige 
of  God,  by  faith  rejoices  through  Christ,  in  whom 
he  possesses  so  great  treasure ;  and  hence  his  only 
emplovment  and  deliglit  is  to  serve  Cod  freely  in 
love.'- 

lie  elucidates  tlic  second  axiom   by  describing 
the  secret  reflections  of  a  truly  humble  Ciiristian 
"  Behold  ;  on  me,  a  miserable  n)ortal  and  worthy  o 
condemnation,  God,  of  his  mere  pity  and  kindness 

•  1  Cor.  ix.  li).     Id.  vii.  22. 
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without  the  least  merit  on  my  part,  hath  bestowed  cent. 
all  the  riches  of  his  righteousness  and  salvation,  so 
that  I  no  more  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  except 
faith,  by  which  I  may  appropriate  and  secure  these 
blessings.  To  such  a  Father,  who  overwhelms  me 
with  his  inestimable  loving  kindness,  must  1  not 
liberally, cheerfully,  and  uitlj  my  whole  heartdo  every 
thing  which,  I  shall  know  to  be  pleasing  in  his  sight? 
1  therefore,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  capable  of  imitating  him,  would  give  up 
myself  to  my  neighbour,  as  Christ  hath  given  up 
himself  for  me ;  I  am  determined  to  do  nothing  in 
this  [\ie,  except  what  I  shall  see  to  be  conducive  to 
his  good,  since  by  faith  I  myself  abound  in  all  bles- 
sings through  Christ." 

He  proceeds  to  show,  that  papal,  episcopal,  mo- 
nastic, ecclesiastical,  and  political  mandates,  ought 
to  be  obeyed,  in  many  instances,  from  a  regard  to 
the  express  will  of  God ;  in  others,  from  a  sense  of 
the  expediency  of  the  injunctions;  and  a^ain  in 
others,  from  a  principle  of  pure  benevolence,  which, 
in  imitation  of  our  Lord,  perturms  and  endures  uiany 
tilings  not  in  their  own  trature  necessary,  for  the  soke 
of  peace  and  order,  and  that  offence  may  not  be 

fiven  to  our  fellow-creatures.  "  'I'hus,"  continues 
.uther,  "  a  man,  who  has  a  right  notion  of  this  sub- 
ject, may  decide  for  hunselt  without  danger  in  an 
infinity  of  cases.  A  free  Christian  man  will  say,  '  I 
will  fast,  I  will  pray,  I  will  do  this,  or  that,  because 
men  have  ordered  me  to  do  so.  It  is  not  that  the 
tiling  is  necessary  to  my  justification  or  .salvation,  but 
I  shall  hereby  comply  with  the  wisiies  or  directions 
of  the  pope,  tlie  bi.siiop,  the  community,  the  magis- 
trate, or  lastly,  my  neighbour.  I  will  do  and  sutler 
all  things,  as  Chri.st  voluntarily  did  and  su tiered 
much  more  for  me,  and  became  subject  to  the  law  on 
my  account.'  Nay,  even  though  tyrants  should  use 
compulsiou  and  violence,  the  rule  of  submission  con- 
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tinues  still  the  same,  as  long  as  nothing  is  required 
nhich  is  contrary  to  God's  commaodmeots.  But 
then  we  must  never  think,  that  by  such  acts  of  exter- 
nal obedience,  we  make  an  atonement  for  our  sins, 
or  purchase  salvation  ;  for  by  these  means  Christian 
liberty  is  totally  extinguished,  as  must  ever  be  the 
case  vrhere  the  true  principles'of  Christian  faith  are 
not  known." 

There  were  some,  he  said,  who  would  vitiate  the 
very  best  doctrines,  and  the  very  best  disconrses,  by 
misunderstanding  them.  Let  such  persons  try  if  they 
could  understand  the  few  words  he  was  about  to  say. 
"  Many  impure  characters,  when  they  hear  of  this 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  use  it  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh,  and  form  no  other  idea  of  Christian  freedom 
than  an  exemption  from  all  rules  and  ordinances. 
They  greedily  lay  hold  of  this  exemption,  and  pay  no 
regard  to  things,  which  relate  essentially  to  the  Chris* 
tian  religion. — Let  us  hearken  to  the  Scripture,  and 
turn  not  frorti  it  to  the  right  band,  or  to  the  left  *. 
By  that  unerring  guide  it  appears,  that  as  no  man  is 
justified  by  his  attention  to  works  and  ritual  obser- 
vances, so  neither  is  he  justified  by  the  neglect  and 
contempt  of  them.  The  faith  of  Christ  does  not 
free  us  from  the  necessity  of  performing  good  works, 
but  i'rom  the  presumption  of  seeking  justification  by 
them.  Rules  and  precepts  are  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  human  life.  Impetuous  and  inexperienced 
youth  must  be  disciplined  by  useful  labour,  and  the 
•  botly  must  be  brought  into  subjection  by  these  means. 
A  prudent  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ  will  instruct 
his  people  in  these  things,  but  in  so  guarded  a  nian-» 
ner,  as  to  prevent,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  prevalence 
of  a  self-righteous  spirit.  Tor  this  is  easily  intro- 
duced, unless  faith  be  constantly  inculcated.  If 
feith  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  human  constitutions 
alone  be  taught,  pestilent  and  impious  traditions, 
Tvhich  ruin  the  soul,  will  bear  all  the  sway  in.  thQ 
*  Galatiaos  v. 
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Churd),  as  is  at  present  the  case  of  the  Christian    c^nt.  - 
y/fotld ;  jpontiffs  and  schoolmen  will  confound  the  .  ,^!^. 
minds  of  men  by  their  decrees  and  sentences ;  and 
an  infinite  number  of  souls  will  be  dragged  into  per- 
dition ;  so  that  antichrist  will  appear  indeed  in  all  his 
horrors. 

Luther  had  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish,  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  attend  to  useful  subjects,  and 
not  be  continually  diverted  from  them  by  polemical 
disputes.  In  the  treatise,  of  which  the  substance  of 
some  remarkable  passages  has  been  laid  before  the 
reader,  he  seems  to  have  given  a  specimen  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  salutary,  practiaal  doctrine :  And, 
though  he  cannot,  as  yet,  be  supposed  to  iiave  ar- 
rived at  perfect  accuracy  in  his  views  of  the  Gospel, 
every  intelligent  student  of  divinity  will  see  the  linea- 
ments of  true  Christianity.  The  subjects,  wliicli  he 
treats,  are  in  tlieir  own  nature  mysterious  ;  and  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  prejudices  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  present  state.  Evangelical  thuth 
itself  appears  to  stand  between  two  precipices,  equally 
destructive.  Self-righteousness  ami  Antinomianisin. 
To  describe  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  liable 
to  neither  of  these  imputations,  is  no  easy  mutter. ' 
Even  those,  who,  by  soi:nd  experience,  arc  practical 
adepts  in  the  Gospel-mystciy,  are  not  always  hapi)y 
in  conveying  wholesome  instruction  to  others.  Lan- 
guage itself  is  apt  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  real 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  proves  unequal  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  spiritual  understanding  which  furnishes 
the  Christian  heart  with  conceptions  peculiarly 
scriptural.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
the  man,  who,  after  a  silence  of  many  centuries,  tii-st 
undertook  to  arrange  and  methodize  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Nevt 
Testament,  should  not  always  be  able  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  subject?  In  explaining  however  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  liberty,  and  in  guarding  them 
G  0  4 
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CHAP,  apaiost  evils  and  abuses  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  h^ve  preserved  the 
due  medium ;  and  it  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  di- 
vine goodness,  that  the  first  completely  Evangelical 
Reformer  could  unite  such  uncommon  vehemence  of 
spirit  with  so  much  good  sense,  and  so  great  nicety 
of  judicious  discrimination. 

From  these  extracts  and  quotations  we  ako  see  how 
far  remote  the  author  was  from  being  a  turbulent, 
schismatical,  licentious  demagogue.  Convinced  as 
he  now  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  divine 
jurisdiction,  he  so  far  reverenced  the  providence  of 
God  in  establisfcing  systems  of  government,  and  con- 
tinuing tliem  for  ages  among  mankind,  that  he  was 
willing  to  try,  whetber  scriptural  truths  niiglit  not  be 
taught  and  supported  in  the  Christian  world,  witliout 
the  convulsion  of  a  complete  separation.  Nor  were 
his  suspicions  of  the  entirely  antichristian  nature  of 
the  popedom  confirmed,  till  he  found  by  experience 
that  an  evangelical  ministry  could  not  subsist  under 
so  coiTupt  a  hierarchy. — With  what  extreme  igno- 
rance, then,  of  authentic  ecclesiastical  documents',  do 
many  factious  spiiits  undertake  to  justify  their 
tinbulence  and  temerity  by  tlic  example  of  Martin 
Luther! 

The  Romish  writer,  Maimbourg,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Treatise  on  Christian  Liberty. 
"  Luther  sent  it  to  the  pope  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting him.  He  represents  faith  as  doing  every 
thing.  It  justifies  us,' it  makes  us  free,  it  saves  us; 
and  all  this  without  the  help  of  good  works,  whicli 
are  of  no  use  towards  salvation,  even  though  they 
proceed  from  faith." 

From  Mons.  Du  Pin,  who,  of  all  the  papal  advo- 
cates, is  in  general  by  far  the  most  candid  and  the 
most  to  be  relied  on,  one  migl)t  have  expected  a 
more  ingenuous  and  instinctive  criticism,  especially 
on  a  work  which  lays  aside  all  speculative  disquisi- 
tion, and  treats  only  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  tlie 
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Gospel,  and  the  way  which  every  individual  sinner  cent. 
must  seek  eternal  salvation.  Though  sufficiently  ,  ^^^' 
prolix  in  other  matters,  he  gives  but  a  sentence  or 
two  respecting  this  treatise.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  full 
of  pious  maxims,  but  he  maintains  in  it  his  error  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  Yet,  he  tells  us,  he  does 
not  reject  good  works,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhorts 
men  to  the  practice  of  them;  but  he  condemns 
those  who  do  them  with  an  opinion  to  be  justified 
by  them,  and  is  persuaded  that  they  make  no  man 
just."  ..... 

The  pious  Christian  will  have  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining where,  in  these  instances,  the  charge  of 
error  and  misrepresentation  ought  to  rest,  though  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  surprised  to  ^ee,  tliat  in 
former,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  the  leading  truths 
of  the  (jospel,  in  spite  of  every  care  to  interpret 
them  cleai"ly,  and  guard  them  from  erroneous  con- 
struction, were  opposed,  misunderstood,  and  misre- 
presented. The  fact  is,  men,  in  all  ages  and  under 
all  circumstances,  naturally  dislike  the  pure  doctrines 
o(  grace ;  they  are  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness ; 
they  go  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness, 
and  do  not-submit  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of 
God*.  It  was,  I  conceive,  a  strong  convicUon  of 
this  natural  dislike,  which  induced  the  author  of  the 
treatise  we  have  now  reviewed,  to  put  his  readei's, 
at  the  conclusion,  in  mind  of  the  important  truth, — 
namely^ 

"  Ihat  there  was  therefore  need  of  prater  to 
God,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  incline  us  towards 
him.self  and  make  us  teachable,  and  write  his  laws 
in  our  hearts,  according  to  his  promise, — otherwise, 
we  are  ruined  tor  ever.  For  unless  he  him.self  in- 
wardly teach  us  this  wisdom,  which  is  so  hidden  in 
mystery,  mere  nature  will  constantly  disaj)prove  it 
and  reject  it.  The  reason  is,  nature  looks  on  it  as 
foolishness,  and  takes  ofttince  afit" — This  is  a  most 
*  Rom.  X.  5; 
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Valuable  observation  of  Luther.  He  bad  his  «t«  <m 
the  groat,  essential,  doctrine  of  justification  by  iaitb, 
which  was  always  his  favourite  theihe.  He  hid 
taken  peculiar  pains  to  secure  it  both  from  abuse  and 
from  misconcepticm.  It  was  only  a  little  before, 
that  he  had  said,  "  We  are  so  far  from  rejecting 
good  works,  that  we  teach  the  necessity  of  them,  ana 
lay  very  great  stress  on  their  being  done.  We  nfever 
say  any  thing  against  them  on  their  own  account ;  it 
is  tbe  impious  notion  tliat  they  can  justify,  which  we 
condemn."  Still  he  well  knew,  that  nothing  he  could 
say,  would  be  effectual  to  reach  the  hearts,  or  even 
the  understandings  of  mankind.  Still  tiiey  would 
infallibly  exclaim,  "  This  is  a  dangerous  tenet,  this  is 
faith  without  works." — He  thcretore  wisely  admo^ 
ttishes  us  to  pray  for  a  divhie  influence ;  and  he  be^ 
leeches  God  to  "  show  the  light  of  his  couiitenance, 
that  IKS  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  hb  saving 
health  among  all  nations." 


D 


If  the  least  doubt  could  be  entertained,  whether 
the  Saxon  reformer  was  a  man  both  of  a<nite  under- 
standing, and  iiuld'atigable  industry,  it  would  be  easy 
to  particularize  several  of  his  excellent  publications, 
during  the  years  1519,  1520,  kc.  which  have  not 
been  mentioned.  The  established  hierarchy  hud,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  have,  many  supporters.  The  he- 
retical innovator  was  attacked  from  all  quarters;  and 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  Luther  always  art*- 
swered  his  enemies  with  perspicuity  and  vigour,  and 
in  several  instances  with  gi'eat  brilliancy  of  wit  and 
poignant  sarcasm  :  never  was  it  more  truly  said  oi 
any  man,  That  he  was  himself  a  host. 

Doubtless  this  extraordinary  servant  of  Ciod  is  the 
object  of  our  adniiratbn,  inucli  more  than  of  our 
pity ;  nevertheless,  «  hen  I  view  the  champion  of  that 
Christian  liberty  which  we  at  tliis  day  enjoy,  cahnu- 
nieted,  irritated,  and  provoked,  hunted  down,  and 
almost  struggling  for  tiis  life,  it  is  with  inliuite  satis* 
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fiiction  that  I  find  the  eloquent  pen  of  Melancthon    cei«t. 
begins  about  this  time  to  appear,'  in  reply  to  some  .  ^^^  ^ 
of  Luther's  adversaries.     With  what  spirit  he  was  L^lthwu 
treading  in  the  steps  of  his  academical  friend,  may  defended 
in  some  npeasure  be  inferred  from  his  answer  to  a  laTicthAi. 
(feclamatov^  composition  which  was  pubFisbed  at     a.  d. 
Leipsic  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Radio.   A  short    1520. 
extract  must  however  suffice ;  important  materials 
crowd  upon  us.  "  The  very  termsj  grace,  feith,  hope, 
and  charity,  have  an  entirely  difterent  meaning,  in 
the  Scriptures,  from  that  which  fashionable  divines 
give  them  in  their  scholastic  discussions.    We  have 
not  only  lost  tlie  doctrine,  but  even  the  very  language 
of  Christianity.     Grace  is  a  word,  which  denotes 
SOME  GIFT  of  God  tiirough  Christ:  But  where  does 
it  signify,  as  they  interpret  it,  a  fokm  of  sodl?  Or 
whence  came  the  terms  of  taith  infused  and 
acquired;  formed,  and  unformed?    Where  is' 
their  authority  for  teaching,  that  Christian  minds 
should  hope  for  salvation  from  human  merits?  Nay, 
whence  is  the  origin  of  the  term  itself,  the  profane 
tenn  of  *i  e ai t  ?  Whence  this  madness  of  attributing 
virtue  to  human  endeavours  rather  than  to  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  ?  The  Church,  ye  princes !  ap- 
peals to  your  faith  and  piety :  she  intreats  you,  en- 
slaved as  she  is  by  piiilosopby  and  human  traditions, 
lo  emancipate  her  at  length  from  her  two-fold  Baby- 
lonian servitude."     Melancthon  then  makes  heavy 
-complaints  of  the  vices  tolerated  in  the  universities, 
and  the  corruptions  there  imbibed  by  youth.     "  I 
have  sesn,"  says  he,  "  some  young  men,  not  ill-dis- 
posed, who  would  have  wished  to  live  and  die  in  total 
ignorance  of  letter.s,  rather  than  to  have  purchased 
knowledge  at  so  dear  a  rate,  who  carried  nothing 
away  with  them  from  the  universities,  except  a  guilty 
conscience." 

If  the  conduct  of  Frederic  the  Wise  had  been  Vaicntin* 
influenced  only  by  prudential  and  political  const-  i,the'Eicc- 
4erations,  lie  njay  seem  to  have,  bepn  sufficiently  '?'^"**"* 


Lnther  it 
Mipported 

bjr  the 
drctorof 

Suony. 
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tempted,  about  this  period,  to  have  entirely  witb^- 
drawn  hi&  protection  from  Luther.  He  was  informed 
by  Valentine  Deitleben,  who  was  then  his  agent  at- 
Kome  for  the  management  of  some  particular  bu- 
siness,— ^That,  he  could  bring  nothing  to  a  successful 
issue  with  the  Roman  pontiff;  That,  vikaiever  the 
pretence  might  be,  be  believed  the  real  obstacles 
were,  the  offence  which  the  new  doctrines  of  Luther 
had  tpven  to  the  ^pe  and  his  cardinals,  and  the 
public  report  of  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
which  Luther  himself  had  received  from  the  prince. 

The  answer  of  the  £lector  is,  in  substance,  as 
follows : 

We  never  undertook  to  defend  or  to  patronise  tlie 
opinions  or  writings  of  Luther ;  nor  have  we  at  thb 
moment  any  such  intention.  We  do  not  consider  it 
as  our  business  to  pronounce  what  is  right,  or  wrong, 
on  religious  subjects :  Nevertheless,  we  will  not  dis- 
semble, that  we  hear  the  tenets  of  this  man  are 
approved  by  many  learned  and  intelligent  persons. 
Some  time  ago  we  so  far  interfered,  as  to  obtain 
from  him  a  voluntary  promise  that  he  would  leave 
our  university  and  jurisdiction ;  which  he  would 
certainly  have  done,  had  not  C.  Miltitz,  the  popes 
own  nuncio,  intreated  us  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
not  to  permit  him  to  go  away;  for  be  expressed  his 
fears,  lest,  in  a  dilFerent  situation,  where  the  man 
was  not  restrained  by  our  autliority,  he  might  proceed 
to  greater -lengths. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  . 
suspecting  us  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  Roman  See, 
we  trust  that  our  afiairs  will  not  meet  with  any  ol>- 
struction  from  his  Holiness,  on  account   of  false 
charges  and  insinuations. 

To  you  however  we  may  s^K&k  without  disguise. 
It  is  the  couuuon  con\ersation  here,  that  Martin 
Luther  was  drawn  into  this  dispute  about  the  pope's 
supremacy  by  doctor  Eckius,  and  that  he  lias  been 
80  repeatedly  provoked  by  abusive  publications,  at 
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Rome  and  other  places,  that  he  found  himself  com-  cent, 
pelied  to  answ  er  them.  Moreover,  as  there  are  now 
in  Germany  abundance  of  ingenious  and  learned 
persons,  and  as  the  laity  begin  to  grow  skilful  and 
have  a  desire  to  understand  the  Scriptures,,  there  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  greiat  reason  to  fear,  that  if 
the  pope  should  continue  to  reject  the  equitable  pro-  ' 
posals  of  Ludier,  and  will  not  submit  the  cause  to  a 
fair  and  unbiassed  examination,  but  depend  merely  on 
ecclesiastical  censures,  the  dissensions  and  contests 
may  be  exceedingly  exasperated,  and  a  return  to 
peace  and  harmony  rendered  very  difficult.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther  have  taken  deep  root  every  where, 
and  the  effect  must  be  done  away  by  perspicuous 
and  incontestible  testimonies  of  Scripture,  not  by 
ecclesiastical  processes  contrived  to  oppress  him  and 
to  excite  terror,  otherwise,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  bitterest  animosities,  and  the  most  horiible  and 
destructive  coavulsions  will  arise  in  Germany,  which 
can  be  of  no  service  either  to  his  Holiness  the  pope, 
or  to  any  one  else  *.       ,       . 

This  letter,  though  addressed  only  to  the  elector's 
own  agent  or  commissioner,  Deitleben,  would  doubt- 
less find  its  way  to  the  pontiff  and  his  cardinals. 
Happily  for  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  These 
continued  to  despise  every  kind  of  salutary  advice, 
and  it  is  well  known  how  the  subsequent  events  cor- 
responded with  the  intimations  of  the  sagacious 
Frederic. 

In  effect,  Leo  X.  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  impra. 
most  pernicious  counsellors,  and  at  length,  as  we  '^j^Jx^ 
shall  soon  see,  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by 
their  imporlunity.  Among  these  we  may  reckon 
Sylvester  Prierias  and  Cajetan,  and  especially  £cr 
Jvius,  *ho,  from  the  time  of  his  defeat,  in  tlie  dispu- 
tation at  Leipsic,  breathed  nothing  but  fury  and  re,- 
sentment  against  Lutlier,  and,  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, had  repaired  to  Rome,  in  the  full  purpose  of 
•  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  li,  p:  i<)'. 
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executing  vengeance  on  the  man,  who  had  lowered 
his  pride,  an(i  checiied  his  ambitious  expectations. 
Instead  of  protitin<!;  by  the  prudent  suggestions  of 
Frederic,  which  were  conveyed  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  through  Deitieben,  in  language  sufficiently 
respectful,  tliough  at  the  same  time  firm  and  signifi- 
cant, the  pontirt"  aft'eoted  to  understand  the  elector's 
letter  of  instruction  to  his  agent  in  a  sense  directly 
opposite  to  the  real  one.  He  extolled  that  prince 
in  tlie  highest  terms  of  commendation,  for  having 
opposed  the  wicked  attempts  of  Martin  Luther 
with  so  murii  piety  and  zeal ;  he  suppressed  hi» 
knowledge  of  any  protection  that  had  been  aftbrded 
the  heretic  by  tlie  court  of  Saxony  ;  and,  witli  incre- 
dible effrontery  and  dissimulation,  he  desired  the 
elector  to  be  assured,  that  his  spirited  conduct  on 
ihe  present  emergency,  in  resisting  innovation  and 
supporting  the  ortiiodox  faith,  had  very  much  in- 
creased tJiat  good  opinion  which  the  Konian  Sec 
had  always  entertained  of  his  distinguished  a>erit- 
Jn  the  same  letter  I.eo  declares,  that  ho  had  received 
from  tJic  very  best  characters  so  many  testimonies 
in  praise  of  Frederic,  as  made  it  hard  for  him  to 
say,  whether  the  wisdom  or  the  religion  of  the 
prince  had  lately  been  more  conspicuous?  It  was  & 
proof  of  singular  wisdom  that  he  had  given  no  coun- 
tenance to  that  pestilential,  poisonous  madman,  who 
was  reviving  the  seditious  heresies  of  the  WicklilTites 
and  Hussites,  which  liad  already  been  condemned 
by  the  general  Church ;  but  it  was  the  T50undness  of 
liis  religious  principles,  which  only  could  account  for 
his  steady  adherence  to  tliC  orthodox  faith. 

The  pope  concludes  with  informing  tlie  elector, 
that  he  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  determination  * 
of  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  this  notoriou* 
beietic  and  his  detestable  opinions ;    and  tl)at  h« 

*  This  was  the  pope's  bull  in  wliicb  Luther  was  condemned. 
An  account  of  it  ^ud  its  cunsequeuccs  will  be  givci)  IQ  the 
next  Chapter. 
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now  relied  upoo  bis  Plighness,  in  the  tirst  place,  to     cxnt, 
exhort  Luther  to  recant  with  a  becoming  humility ;  .  ^y^_-   . 
and  secondly,  if  the  man  persisted  in  his  wickeid- 
ness  beyond  the  term  of  sixty  days,  to  seize  hia 
person,  and  keep  him  safe  for  the  disposal  of  his 
Holiness.    . 

This  and  the  preceding  letter  are  curious  speci- 
mens of  that  species  of  epistolary  correspondence,  ' 
which  frequently  takes  place  among  persons  in  ele- 
vated situations,  where  the  writers  perfectly  under- 
stand each  other,  though  they  by  no  means  express 
in  words  tlie  ideas  they  intend  to  communicate. 
The  letter  of  Frederic,  which,  tliough  addressed  tQ 
his  agent  at  Rome,  we  may  consider  as  designed  for 
the  pope  hiinseli',  displays  tliroughout,  both  the  CKr 
traordinary  sagacity  and  the  n)anly  resolution  whicb 
characterized  that  great  [»rince;  while  tlie  pope* 
answer,  under  the  disguise  of  a"  disgusting  flattery, 
betrays  tlie  most  presumptuous  and  arbitrary  desigiw. 
Frederic,  titough  his  expressions  s^e  modified  within 
courtly  dexterity,  and  with  tliat  obsequiousness  to 
the  hierarchy  in  which  he  was  educated,  breathe^ 
nothing  but  sincerity,  moderation,  and  peace: 
whereas  Leo  X.  even  in  his  condescension,  is  inso' 
lent ;  and  by  his  ridiculous  inconsistency  in  praising 
the  elector,  and  at  the  sa^ic  time  adopting  violent 
counsels,  demonstrates  both  the  ignorance  and  the 
temerity  of  his  advisers.  The  intelligent  reader, 
who  is  accustomed  to  exercise  his  own  understand- 
ing on  the  facts  before  him,  will,  by  attentively 
weighing  tliese  two  letters,  see  more  into  the  real 
state  of  the  reformation  a»d  the  cliaracter  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Uomoi)  court,  tlian  by 
reading  many  pages  of  historical  speculation  and 
♦ronjecture.     But, 

Let  us  now  hear  the  sentiments  of  one,  who  nei-  DUnttia^. 
ther  loved  courts,  nor  practised  tlieir  arts. — Whea  'r  LuTiw*^* 
Luther  was  informed  by  Spalatinus,  that  the  prince's 
u^ent  at  Uoraa  could  transact  no  business  with  the 
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pope,'  because  his  Holiness  was  offended  on  accoanf 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  elector  to  so  noto- 
rious a  heretic,  his  answer  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows, and  well  deserves  our  notice.  "  It  is  entirely 
agreeable  to  my  vtishes,  that  our  illustrious  prince 
should  separate  himself  from  my  cause  as  he  has 
hitherto  done,  and  expose  me  to  the  public,  either  to 
be  instructed  or  convicted  of  error.  Let  them  pu- 
nish Sylvester,  Eckius,  Cajetan  and  others,  who 
have  raised  these  disturbances  in  tlie  Church,  merely 
to  enhance  their  o\vn  consequence  and  reputation. 
Whatever  I  have  done,  or  uow  do,  I  do  by  compul- 
fiion.  I  am  always  ready  to  be  quiet,  provided  they 
do  not  insist  upon  evangelical  truth  lying  donnant. 
If  they  will  but  penint  Christians  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  salvation  witliout  persecution,  1  will  give  up 
evei7  thing  else ;  and  that  spontaneously.  This  is 
all  I  ask.  What  can  be  more  equitable  ?  I  ask 
not  for  a  cardinal's  hat,  nor  tor  gold,  nor  whatever 
at  this  day  is  deemed  precious  at  Rome. — You  will 
observe,  tliat  a  mind  thus  disposed  can  neither  fear 
threats  nor  be  allured  by  promises  *." 

However,  amidst  the  various  distresses  which  the 
attacks  of  persecutors  on  all  ^idcs  occasioned,  seve- 
ral circumstances  took  place  about  the  beginp.ing  of 
the  year  1520,  which  tended  greatly  to  encourage 
the  Saxon  reformer.  1.  The  appearance  of  Mv- 
lancthon  against  the  papal  advocates  has  already 
been  mentioned.  2.  Several  elaborate  epistles  of 
Erasmus,  written  about  the  same  period,  to  p.ersons 
of  learning  and  eminence,  represent  Luther  in  the 
most  respectful  terms.  Some  of  these  aie  already, 
in  substance,  before  the  reader f,  who  cannot  tail  to 
observe,  that  they  must  have  proved  tl.c  ujore  ser- 
viceable to  tlie  cause  of  the  relbrmation,  because,  as 
Luther  himself  says,  Erasmus,  with  his  usual  dexte- 
rity, did  not  seem  to  take  his  part,  and  yet  in  fact 
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defended  him  in  the  very  ablest  manner*.  3.  Some 
German  noblemen,  who  had  imbibed  Lutheran  prin- 
ciples, and  had  heard  of  the  dangers  to  which,  from 
the  violent  machinations  of  bij^oted  Roman  catholics, 
the  Reformer's  life  was  exposed,  stepped  forward 
at  this  crisis,  and  generously  offered  him  their  pro- 
tection.    Among  these,    in  particular  is  recorded 
the  name  of  Sylvester  Schaumburg,  a  Franconian 
kniglit,  M'ho  sent  his  son  to  W'ittemberg,  to  be  in- 
structed by  Melancthon ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  letter,  most  earnestly  requested  Luther  to  accept 
an  asylum  in  his  neighbourhood,   where  he  might 
be  preserved  from  all  harm,  by  Schaumburg  him- 
self and  a  hundred  other  noblemen,  till  the  storm 
was  over,  and  the  doctrinal  points  had  undergone  a 
legal  examination.     Luther  hail   the  prudence  to 
ti'ansmit  to  his  friend  Spalatinus  the  knight's  letter, 
for  tlie  inspection  of  the  elector ;  and  along  with  it 
a  very  significant  note,  «  hich  shows  how  niuch  his 
hopes  and  confidence  were  improved  upon  receiving 
information  that  he  had  so  many  friends  in  Ger- 
many. "  If  it  would  not,"  says  he,  "  give  the  prince 
too  much  trouble,  I  could  w  ish  he  would  be  pleased 
to  give  a  hint  to  his  friend  cardinal  St.  George  at 
Rome,  respecting  the  contents  of  the  enclosed  lettei* 
from  sir  Sylvester  Schaumburg,   that  my  enemies 
may  see,  they  will  only  make  bad  worse  by  driving 
me  from  VVittemberg ;  fcir  there  arc  those,  not  in 
Bohemia,  but  in  the  middle  of  Germany,  who  botli 
can  and  will  protect  me  against  all  their  ecclesias- 
tical tliunders.     There   most  certainly   1  should 
expose  the   Roman  errors  antl  abuses  with  greater 
severity  tlaan  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  do  at 
Wittembcrg,  where  the  authority  of  the  prince  and 
the  interests  of  the  university  are  some  restraint  to 
njy  proceedings.     As  far  as  respects  myself,  tiie  die 
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is  cast.  Papal  wrath  and  papal  favour  are  equally 
despised  by  inc.  I  no  longer  wish  to  communicate 
will)  tlic  Uoinanisls  or  to  be  reconciled  to  thcni.  Let 
tbem  condemn  me  and  burn  my  books ;  and  it",  in 
return,  I  do  not  publicly  condemn  and  burn  the 
whole  ma-ss  of  ponlirtcal  law,  it  will  be  because  I 
cannot  find  fire.  They  will  not  .succeed  in  this 
contest.  The  Lord,  who  knows  me  to  be  a  most 
grievous  sinner,  will,  I  doubt  not,  finish  his  own 
work,  either  through  me  as  his  instrument,  or  through 
another." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  Saxon 
reformer,  when  he  wrote  this  note,  had  made  up  his 
mind  respecting  on  accommotlation  with  the  court 
of  Home.  In  various  ways  he  received  almoi^t  daily 
information  of  their  violent  proceedings  against  his 
doctrines,  his  writings,  and  his  person  * ;  he  soon 
ex|)ected  to  hear  of  a  ct'ucI  and  unjust  sentence ;  and 
it  behoved  him  to  make  some  provision  for  his  safety. 
Under  these  circumstances,  tlie  generous  projwsal 
of  protection  by  Schaumburgaiul  his  associates  must 
have  been  grateful  news ;  and  tliough  Divine  Provi- 
dence directed  his  valuable  life  to  be  preserved  in  a 
different  manner,  yet  the  certain  knowledge  of  having 
so  many  powerful  fi'iends  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
together  with  the  pleasing  option  of  taking  shelter 
among  them  in  cnse  of  emergency,  produced  a  ujost 
visible  and  decisive  effect  onius  mind.  VVc  may 
judge  of  this  by  comparing  the  spirit  of  the  preced' 
ing  short  letter  to  Spalalinus,  with  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  written  to  tlie  same  friend,  just 
before  the  kind  intentions  and  voluntary  stupport  of 
tlie  German  noblemen  were  made  known  to  him. 
Alluding  to  the  bitter  accusations  of  the  Romanists, 
he  exprc:*ses  himself  to  the  following  effect :  "  You 
know  tliat  I  have  mucli  more  right  to  complain  timn 
they.  Proofs  of  this  assertion  may  be  found  in  my 
little  publications ;  in  wliicb  I  so  often  own  aod 
•  Du  Piu,  Book  II.  Chap.  ix. 
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coD)plaiii,  that  I  aiu  dragged  iiito  this  contest  by 
force.  How  frequently  have  I  proposed  peace  and 
silence.  Nay,  when  do  I  cease  to  beg  for  better  in- 
formation? My  disposition  is  still  the  same;  still  I 
am  ready  to  be  silent,  if  I  may  be  pcmiittcd  to  be 
so ;  tliat  is,  if  my  enemies  shall  also  be  restrained 
from  attacking  me.  All  the  world  knows  that  Eckius 
drew  me  into  the  dispute  about  the  pope's  supremacy, 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  injure  my  person,  and  all 
my  concerns,  and  to  expose  to  ridicule  botli  my  re- 
putation and  our  university  at  VVittembcrg.  And 
now,  when  they  see  that  tlie  man  is  providentially 
opposed,  tliey  accuse  nie  of  vainglory.  How  is  it, 
that  a  person  so  low  and  miserable  as  1  am  should 
be  suspected  of  a  passion  for  glory  ;  I,  m  ho  ask  for 
nothing  more  but  that  I  may  be  suffered  to  live  in 
private,  altogether  unknown  to  the  world  ?  Let  those, 
who  please,  succeed  me  in  my  functions ;  let  those 
who  please,  burn  my  books  :  What  can  I  say  more? 
However,  I  desire  that  one  thing  may  be  taken 
along  ^vith  what  I  here  say,  namely,  tliat  if  I  may 
not  be  released  from  the  ortice  of  teaching  and  ex- 
plaining tlie  word  oi  God,  most  assuredly  I  will 
not  be  fettered  in  the  discbarge  of  my  ministry. 
I  am  already  sufficiently  burdened  with  my  sins ;  I 
mean  not  to  add  to  them  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  remaining  in  die  ministry  and  of  being  unfaithful 
in  it,  of  being  guilty  of  an  impious  silence,  and  of 
the  neglect  of  divine  truth  and  of  so  many  thousand 
precious  souls." 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  pious  and  truly 
benevolent  determination  of  the  man,  whom  an 
elegant  historian,  with  most  deplorable  prejudice,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  facts,  accuses  of  indulging  a 
spirit  of  selfish  resentment,  when  he  began  to  oppose 
the  practice  of  indulgences  *. 
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Whoever  reflects  on  tlie  state  of  ecclesiastical 
aflfairs  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  year  1520  and  the 
fornrer  part  of  1521,  the  important  crisis  which  was 
fast  approaching,  the  wise  and  resolute  conduct  of 
Martiu  Lutlier,  and  the  glorious  and  happy  conse- 
quences of  his  opposition  to  die  reigning  corrup- 
tions, will  look  on  these  authentic  documents  as 
extremely  interesting,  and  well  deserving  the  notice 
of  every  pious  and  <Trateful  protestant.  It  is  indeed 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  these,  and  many  other  in- 
structive particulars  contained  in  this  chapter,  liave 
not,  as  yet,  found  their  way  into  regular  ecclesiasti- 
cal histories,  wlierc  they  might  prove,  in  some  de- 
gree, an  antidote  to  the  pert  and  positive  assertions 
of  profane  and  infidel  authors,  who  know  no  bounds 
to  their  misrepresentations  of  religious  characters  < 
and  religious  transactions  *. 


*  Tbus  Mr.  Hume,  besides  his  odioin  roisrpprecentation 
respecting  iNDULCEircEa,  which  has  Inng  ago  received  a 
moiii  complete  answer  from  Dr.  Maclaine  in  bis  notes  oa 
Mosheim,  makes  not  the  Ica&t  scruple  to  speak  of  the  Refor- 
mation iu  the  following  manner  : 

"  Nut  thai  reason  bore  any  considerable  share,  in  opening 
men's  eyes  with  regard  to  the  impostures  of  the  Romisk 
church." 

Again :  "  Many  of  the  reformers  adopted  an  enthusiastic 
■train  of  devotion,  wliich  admitted  of  no  observances,  ritcs,J 
or  ceremonies,  but  placed  all  merit  in  a  ni3'Steriou8  species  of  I 
faith,  in  inward  vision,  rapture,  and  ecstacy." 

Soon  after  be  speaks  of  Leo  X.  as  follows  :  His  "  sound 
JUDGMENT,  M0DEB.ATIOH,  and  TEMPER,  Were  well  qualified 
to  retard  its  progress ;"  that  is,  the  progress  of  the  sect  of  re- 
formers. 

I  will  venture  to  aiBrm,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  produce, 
from  any  writer  of  tolerable  reputation,  assertions  that  ha\e 
•o  little  fuuodation  in  fiurt  as  tlieae. 
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The    Electoh's    Interview    at    Cologne    with> 

Alkanoer. 
The  Elector's  interview  aiso  with  Erasmus. 
Defences  op  Luthek. 
The  asperity  of  his  style. 
He  burns  the  Pope's  bull. 
Election  of  CharlciV. 

Luther's  Commentary   on  t»e  Epistle  to  the 

Galatians. 
X)iiT  OF  Worms. 


XVL 


1  HE  active  spirit  of  Luther  was  continually  en-  cent. 
gaged  in  the  investigation  of  evangelical  truth. 
Hearing  of  the  design  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  pub- 
lish his  condemnation,  and  discovering  more  and 
more  of  the  abuses  of  popery,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  proceed  in  his  opitosition  to  the  established 
system.  He  saw  no  possibility  of  retreudng  with  a 
safe  conscience ;  all  his  offers  of  peace  and  rcconci" 
liation  were  rejected  witli  contempt  and  disdain; 
and  liis  bitterest  enemies  were  countenanced  and 
applauded  by  the  pontiff.  He  determined  therefore 
to  do  his  utmost  to  open  the  eyes  ot"  all  lanks  and 
orders  of  men  respecting  the  abominable  practices 
of  tlie  Roman  hierarchy. 

II  n  3 
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Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1520, 
.  he  published,  in  his  native  language,  a  little  treatise. 


the 

A.  ». 
1520. 


Luiiie.s  in  which  he  atUlresscil  the  emperor  and  German 
*"".??*"'**  nobility.  His  own  dcscrij^ion  of  it  is  concise  and 
sif^nificunt :  "  My  little  tract,"  says  he,  "  against 
the  popedom,  is  now  betbrc  the  public.  The  sub- 
ject is,  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  church. 
It  will  give  great  offence  at  Rome,  because  it  ex- 
poses the  impious  arts  and  violent  abuses  of  the 
pontifical  [jower." 

In  this  work  Luther  collects  a  history  of  the  nu- 
merous corruptions  which  for  many  ages  had  crept 
into  the  church  ;  and  in  particular  he  describes  tlie 
miseries  which  Germany  had  suffixed  from  tlie  va- 
rious wars  that  had  been  raised  against  the  em|>erors 
by  intriguing  and  ambitious  ponJiSs,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  wealth  and  power.  He  denies 
the  authority  of  the  pope  in  interpreting  Scripture, 
since  he  was  fallible  as  well  as  otiv-'r  men ;  and  as- 
serts tliat  the  CIVIL  and  not  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors possessed  the  right  of  convening  general 
councils.  lie  exhorts  the  whole  nation  to  make  a 
STAND  against  the  pope's  encroachments;  he  lays 
open  the  scandalous  manners  and  practices  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  describes  the  cardinals  as  a 
company  of  useless  men,  who  disgraced  the  clerical 
prolession  by  their  vices,  and  drained  the  riches  of 
Italy  and  Gennany. 

Tiie  treatise  comprehends  likewise  a  selection  of 
distinct  articles  concerning  the  reformation  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  the  encouragement  of  usefijl 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  t!ic  study  of  theology, 
The  prinrary  object  of  theology-,  he  said,  ought 
be  the  interpretation,  and  underetanding  of  the 
cred  Scriptures;  and  the  public  schools  should  a 
tend  to  the  pious  education  uf  young  persons  of  bo 
sexes ;  and  the  cAtirpatiou,  or  at  least  the  correction 
of  various  pernicious  customs,  which  antiquity  itself 
had  now  rendered  venerable  in  the  Christian  world. 
4 
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lin  ne  cSclared,  that  he  did  not  reject  the  authority  CRKf. 
of  the  pontift',  provided  it  was  regulated  by  whole-  '"^'' 
Some  law  s.  He  recommends  most  particular  care 
to  betaken  in  the  choice  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
that  that  body  may  consist  of  pious  and  skilful  jier- 
sons ;  «>d  he  thinks  their  number  should  be  confined 
to  t^velve. 

Thus  by  a  persevering  opposition,  equally  firm 
and  prudent,  the  Saxon  reformer  gi-adually  sub- 
verted the  foundations  of  popery ;  and  Germany  saw 
with  admiration  the  display  of  a  profound,  practical 
knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  subjects,  from  a  person 
whose  hours  had  chiefly  been  spent  in  the  scliools 
and  in  the  monastery.  Some,  however,  there  were, 
and  those  the  friends  of  Luther,  who  ^vere  startled 
at  the  boldness  of  the  publicntion,  and  considered  it 
as  the  sismal  for  w  ar :  but  ti)e  more  thinkini'  and 
judicious  part  of  mankind  looked  on  this  measure, 
as  the  wisest  step,  which,  even  in  a  mere  worldly  and 
prudential  lij^ht,  could  possibly  have  been  taken,  to 
render  contemptible  and  abortive  the  expected  ful- 
minatiuns  of  the  Roman  court. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  our  industrious 
reformer  printed  a  small  treatise  concerning  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church.  He  beyins  this  B»hjii.ii  »i». 


publiihct 
the 


book  with  an  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  that  he 
now  most  sincerely  repented  of  the  concessions  he 
had  made  two  years  ago  respecting  the'  nature  of 
iNDULGEN'tEs.  He  was  so  constantly  exercised, 
he  said,  in  disputes  and  contentions,  that  whether 
he  would  or  would  not,  he  was  compelled  to  be- 
come daily  more  and  more  learned.  He  could  not 
at  that  time  tliink  of  rejecting  indulgences  entirely, 
so  general  was  the  consent  of  mankind  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  so  addicted  was  he  himself  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Romish  tyranny.  But  he  now  understood 
ihem  to  be  mere  impostures,  originating  in  iniquitous 
flattery.  Their  object  was  to  rob  men  of  their  mo- 
ney, and  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He 
u  H  4 
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heartily  wished  he  could  persuade  the  booksellers, 
and  all  others,  to  coniinit  to  liie  flames  every  line 
that  be  bad  written  on  that  subject,  and  to  substitute 
in  their  place  tlm  proposition, —  Indulgences  are 
the  wicked  contriva.j.cs  of  Romish  flatterers  *. 

It  is  in  this  animated  compojiition,  that  Luther  for 
the  first  time,  I  think,  calls  die  papacy  the  king- 
dom OF  BABYLON.  Tlio  proi^R'ss  of  his  sentiments 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  natural  motions  of 
tlie  human  mind,  attending  to  tlie  dictates  of  con- 
science, and  directed  by  serious  reflection.  It  waa 
altogether  agreeable  to  right  reason,  tliat  he,  who 
had  for  some  time  suspected  the  papacy  Ui  be  anti- 
christian  on  account  uf  its  multiplied  enormities, 
should  at  length  firmly  believe  it  to  be  so,  when  it 
reformed  no  abuses,  ackuowL-dged  no  mistakes,  and 
exhibited  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  in  perse- 
cuting those  who  endeavoured  to  proniote  the  good 
of  the  Church. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  generous  and  seasonable  pro- 
tection which  had  lately  been  offered  to  Luther  by 
the  German  nobility,  tiis  real  situation  at  this  time 
was  sufliciently  perilous  to  have  filled  any  oilier 
person  with  the  most  uneasy  apfirehensions.  Hi* 
artful,  bitter,  and  chagrined  adversary,  Eckius,  had 
gone  to  R.juie,  for  {he  express  purpose  of  soliciti«g 
the  pupal  censures  against  him.  He  knew  the  mans 
pride  and  boundless  ambition,  his  persevering  in- 
dustry, his  unexhausted  resentment.  The  bull  of 
Leo  X.  which  wan  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions 
in  the  Church,  and  perhaps  to  the  existence  of  the 
reformer,  was  daily  e.xpccted  in  Germany ;  and 
Luther  mi^lit  well  doubt  whether  the  cautious  Elector 
would  not  shrink  from  the  danger  of  hazarding  an 
open  rupture  witli  tlie  Roman  See,  whose  enormous 
power  had  already  crushed  some  of  the  most  potent 
German  emperors.  He  had  indeed  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Frederic  was  his  disciple  from  conviction, 
•  Luth.  Op,  Vol.11. 
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as  well  as  his  protector  from  policy ;  but  that  excel- 
lent prince  might  not  be  able  to  support  him  in  an 
avowed  contest  of  force,  though,  by  prudential  and 
dexterous  managanent,  he  had  hitherto  shielded  him 
from  mischief.  In  this  state  of  suspense  and  peril, 
it  was  impossible  for  Luther  to  remain  unconcerned ; 
yet  he  discovered  no  symptoms  either  of  timidity  or 
remissness.  He  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  con- 
duct and  opinions  witli  spirit,  and  to  inveigh  against 
those  of  his  adversaries  with  vehemence. 

From  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  Spalatinus 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  yeai-  1520,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  exuct  state  of  Luther's 
mind,  after  he  had  received  certain  intelligence  of 
the  arrival  of  his  condemnation  at  Rome.  Spala- 
tinus had  been  sent  by  the  elector,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  univeisity  of  Wittemberg,  and  also 
to  ask  Luther  what  steps  he  intended  to  take  re- 
specting tiie  pope's  bull.  "  1  found  him,"  says  he, 
*'  altogether  cheerful,  and  even  in  high  spirits.  He 
is  determined  to  write  against  the  l)iill,  but  uith  mo- 
deration, for  the  elector's  sake.  He  has  resolved, 
as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the  burning  of  his  own  books, 
to  ti'eat  tlie  pontitical  decrees  in  tiie  same  way.  I 
liave  seen  more  dian  thirty  letters  addressed  to  Lu- 
ther from  Suevia,  Helvetia,  and  Pomerania.  They 
are  written  by  princes  and  persons  distinguished  by 
rank  and  learning,  and  arc,  all  of  them,  full  of  pious 
and  consolatory  reflections.  Though  two  hundred 
students  are  said  to  have  left  the  university,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  plague  was  the  chief  reason  of  their  de- 
parture. Moreover,  the  principal  part  of  them 
remain,  and  new  ones  are  daily  coming  in  crowds ; 
insomuch  that  I  myself  have  seen  six  hundred 
scholars  attend  the  lectures  of  Melanclhon,  and  four 
hundred  those  of  Lulher.  Lastly,  nt-ilher  the  pa- 
rislj  church,  nor  tliat  of  the  monastery,  is  large 
enough  to  contain  the  multitudes  wiio  flock  to  hear 
the  sermons  of  Luther." 
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CHAP.  After  the  court  of  Rome  liad  liesitated  almost 

^  ^'^:    ,  three  years,  during  all  which  time  the  ^romo  or 
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bull  »g»iuM  j|,g  fifteenth  of  June  one  thousand  fire  buntfred  and 
twenty,  that  Leo  X.  pubUshed  that  famous  damna- 
tory bull*  against  Luther,  which  in  the  event  proved 

I  80  fatal  to  the  estabUshed  iiierarchy.    Forty-one  pro 

I  positions  extracted  out  of  Luther's  vrorks  are  therein 

I  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  oftbnsive  to 

I  pious  eai's ;  all  persons  are  forbiddenr  to  read  his 

I  writings,  upon  pain  of  excomtnunicalion ;  such  as 

I  had  any  of  Ihem  in  tlicir  custody,  are  commanded  to 

I  bum  them ;  and  he  himself,  if  he  did  not,  triihin 

L  sixty  days,  send  or  bring  his  retractation  in  form  to 

I  Home,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic,  is  excom- 

I  municated,    and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 

I  struction  of  his  flesh;    and  all  secular  princes  arc 

I  required,  under  ])nin  of  incurring  the   same  cen- 

I  sures,  and  of  forfeiting  all  their  dignities,  to  seia; 

I  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished  as  bis  critnca 

I  deserved  f. 

I  There  was  a  time  when  the  most  powerful  mo- 

I  narchs  would  have  trembled  at  such  a  sentence. 

I  That  time  was  now  elapsed  ;  and  tiiougli  Eckius 

I  and  his  |)arty  triumphed,  as  if  by  ohe  decisive  blow 

I  they  had  at    length  annihilated  Lutheranism,    the 

I  more  judicious  and  dispassionate  part  of  mankind 

I  beheld  tliis  rash  step  of  the  Roman  court  as  the 

I  certain  prognostic  of  increased    tumults  and   db- 

I  tractions. 

I  The  bull  met  with  diftercnt  kinds  of  reception  in 

I  different  parts  of  Germany.     In  some  places  the 

I  publication  of  it  was  delayed,   in  others  eluded  in 

i  part ;  and  so  odious  were  the  proceedings  of  the  court 

I  of  Rome  in  this  business,  that  fear  alone  dictated  to 

I  many  a  reluctant  and  partial  obedience  to  its  inaii- 

I  dates.     For  some  time  past  the  followers  of  Luther 

ft  •  See  the  note  in  page  462  of  this  Vol. 
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bad  been  gradually  leaniinti  to  treat  ecclesiastical 
anathemas  witii  little  respect*;  and,  on  this  oc- 
casioUj  they  read  tliem  with  the  most  lively  indigna- 
tion. Even  at  Ix'ipsic  Eckius  experienced  a  very 
violent  opposition  to  the  promulgation  of  tlic  bull ; 
and  at  Erfurt  it  was  forcibly  wrested  from  him,  torn 
to  pieces,  and  thrown  into  the  river  by  armed  aca- 
demicians, who  assembled  together  and  besieged  his 
house  <br  that  pur[x>se. 

Spalatinus  has  informed  us  how  Utile  intimidated 
or  disconoeited  he  found  his  friend  Luther  to  be  on 
the  arrival  of  the  bull  t ;  but,  it  should  seem,  that 
Sonne  weeks  before  their  interview,  Luther  knew  the 
long-expected  event  had  acluaily  taken  place.  We 
collect  this  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus, 
dated  October  the  thirteenth,  1520;  an  extract  of 
which  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader,  who  will, 
doubtless,  be  grutiiied  to  sc«  bis  very  first  thoughts 
and  resolutions  on  this  memorable  occasion.  "  At 
last  the  Roman  hull  is  come ;  and  Eckius  is  the 
bearer  of  it.  I  treat  it  with  contempt.  I  consider 
it  in  all  respects  as  a  machination  of  Eckius,  and 
I  attack  it  as  impious  and  false.  You  see,  that  the 
express  doctrines  of  Christ  himself  are  here  con- 
demned ;  HO  cause  assigned  why  I  should  be  deem- 
ed a  lieretic;  and,  lastly,  I  am  called,  not  to  a  hear- 
ing, but  to  a  retractation.  I  shall  however,  as  yet, 
not  seem  to  know  that  it  is  a  papal  bull,  but  treat  it 
as  a  fiction  and  forgery.  Oh !  how  I  wish  that  the 
em|)eror  Charles  V.  would  act  like  a  man ;  and  in 
behalf  of  Christ  oppose  the  emissaries  of  Satan. 
On  my  own  account  I  have  no  fear.  Let  tlie  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done.  Neither  do  I  see  what  steps 
the  prince  should  take ;  jierhaps,  a  silent  connivance 
is  his  truest  wisdom.  Every  vvliere,  even  at  Leip- 
sic,  I  understand  that  botJj  the  bull  and  Eckius  are 
extremely  despised  ;  so  that  I  almost  suspect  it  will, 
of  itself,  come  to  nothing,  if  we  ourselves  do  not 
•  Luih.  Op.  I.  t  Page  47S. 
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procure  it  importance,  by  discovering  too  great  aa 
anxiety.  I  send  you  a  true  copy  of  the  bull,  that 
you  may  see  what  tliese  Romans  arc.  If  they  pre- 
vail, there  is  an  end  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  faith 
of  the  Ci'ospel.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
rejoice  that  I  suffer  this  persecution  in  the  best  of 
causes ;  though  I  am  not  worthy  to  undergo  tribu- 
lation in  so  holy  a  conflict.  I  feel  myself  now  more 
at  liberty,  being  assured  that  the  popedom  is  anti- 
chrislian,  and  the  seat  of  Satan.  My  only  prayer 
is,  that  God  may  preserve  his  own  people  from  tht 
impious  seductions  of  Romish  adherents.  Erasmi 
writes,  that  the  emperor's  court  overflows  wiih  beg- 
gars and  dependants,  all  disposed  to  promote  tyran- 
nical principles,  so  that  there  is  no  hope  in  CharlesJ 
No  wonder !  Trust  not  in  princes,  or  in  aay  child  oi 
man,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them*." 

Historians  on  both  sides  the  question  censure 
without  mercy  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Rotnaa 
court  in  almost  all  tiieir  transactions  witli  Luther.. 
Moreover,  they  also  suggest  ingenious  plans  of  dif-* 
ferent  kinds f,  by  which,  if  the  papal  counsels  had 
been  steadily  directed,  tlicy  suppose  all  oppositioo 
to  the  reigning  ecclesiastical  powers  might  have  been* 
crushed  in  the  bud.  Ihe  pious  reader,  however, 
while  he  reflects  nitli  astonishment  on  the  presump- 
tuous folly  and  blind  infatuation  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy, will  take  care  always  to  keep  a  reverential 
eye  on  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence,  which^ 
for  the  wickedness  of  men,  often  shuts  their  eyes 
that  tliey  cannot  see,  and  makes  their  ears  heavy 
that  they  cannot  hear  |.  If  this  important  caution, 
so  constantly  enjoined  in  Scripture,  be  totally  neg- 
lected, or  but  carelessly  regarded,'  the  study  of  his- 
tory, otherwise  so  beneficial  an  employment,  may 
easily  obtain  a  malignant  influence  over  both  the  un- 
derstanding and  tlic  aflfections.     An  habitual  atten- 
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tion  to  sECONDAiiv  CAUSES,  wlicre'the  mind  has 
not  obtained,  from  divine  revelation,  any  true  itnow-  ^ 
ledge  of  the  fiust  grand  cause,  nor  been  duly 
humbled  on  account  of  internal  depravity,  has  been 
observed,  in  many  instances,  sadly  to  increase  a 
sceptical,  profane,  and  atheistical  turn  of  tliinking. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  is 
the  God  in  whom  we  firmly  believe  and  humbly 
trust,  and  whose  attributes  we  expect  to  see  display- 
ed in  his  government  of  the  world,  wc  then  derive 
useful  lessons  of  instruction  from  the  contemplation 
of  almost  every  event,  which  either  we  ourselves 
diligently  observe,  or  which  is  faithfully  recorded 
by  human  industry.  In  effect,  the  religious 
PRINCIPLE  is  the  KEV  to  tiue  wisdom,  and  to  true 
happiness ;  the  door  of  both  is  shut  to  the  profane 
unbeliever. 

Those,  then,  who  believe  that  when  the  heart  of 
a  wicked  man,  as  of  Pharaoh,  is  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture to  be  hardened  by  the  Lord,  a  previous  state 
of  great  sin  and  impenitence  is  the  true  cause  of  so 
awful  a  judgment,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending why  the  Roman  pontiff'  and  his  advisers 
should  appear  to  have  had  tlieir  hearts  hardened  in 
all  tlieir  contests  witli  Luther.  The  reformer's  cause 
from  the  beginning  was  the  cause  of  God  and  liis 
Christ;  and  the  Koman  See  had  well  nigh  filled  up 
tlie  measure  of  its  iniquity.  On  tlie  supposition  of 
any  other  principle,  but  a  judicial  hardening  of  the 
heart  through  Divine  vengeance,  the  strange  infatua- 
tion of  Lw>  X.  seems  altogether  unaccountable. 
Most  certainly  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  have 
the  bull  of  Luther's  condemnation  well  received 
among  the  nations:  but  mark:  the  means,  which 
that  pontiflf,  so  celebrated  for  penetration  and  dex- 
terity, employed  to  bruig  about  so  important  a 
1^    purpose. 

^ft        1.  The  bull  itself  was  ill  calculated  either  to  con- 
^^   vince  or  to  silence.    The  holy  Scriptures  had  begun 
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to  be  read  in  Germany.  To  tliCsc  Luther  constantly 
appealed,  and  to  nothing  else.  Ky  these  he  repeat- 
edly requested  tliat  his  doctrines  might  be  tried. 
Tlie  elector  Frederic  had  intimated  to  the  pope, 
with  sufficient  clearness*,  how  daiisjerous  it  would 
be,  in  the  business  of  Luilier,  to  neglect  Uie  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  and  to  rely  n»erely  on  ecclesias- 
tical censures.  Leo,  however,  stimulated  by  Eckius 
and  otlier  interested  ecclesiastics,  would  listen  to 
nothing  that  was  healing  or  pacific.  Instead  of  con- 
futing U>e  doctrines  of  Luther  and  exposing  his 
heresies  by  scriptural  arguments,  he  invokes  Jesiw 
Christ,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  Saints  of  hea- 
ven, and  in  the  most  pompous  and  unmeaning  lan- 
guage intreals  them  to  prfcsche  ilie  purif  '"  •':c 
sacred  church.    lie  then  declares  that  his  < ,  , 

and  his  generals  of  the  regular  orders,  with  other 
divines  and  doctors  of  law,  had  agreed  with  him  in 
condemning  and  rejecting  forty-one  projwsitions  of 
Luther,  and  in  pronouncing  them  fiUse,  heretical, 
and  scandalous.  But,  as  lather  Paul  observes t, 
not  a  word  was  said  by  which  men  could  infer, 
which  were  heretical,  which  false,  and  tvhich  scan- 
dalous ;  and  thus  matters  wcie  left  in  greater  doul 
than  before  the  publication  of  the  bull.  Tliis  wa 
not  to  appease,  but  to  exasperate  the  discontents  of 
the  Germans;  who  thought  it  an  extraordinary 
proceeding,  that  nice  questions  relative  to  faith  and 
discipline  should  be  decided  at  Rome  by  courtiers 
only,  without  the  concurrence  niul  advice  of  ol 
bishops  and  leamed  |icrsons,  and  especially  tlie 
versities  of  Europe. — Considerations  of  this  kind 
showed  the  necessity  of  that  general  council  to 
which  Luther  had  appealed  soon  after  the  confe- 
rences at  Augsburg;}:. 

2.  The  wisest  and  best  part  of  the  Roman  ca 
tholics  tliemselves    acknowledge    tlie   culpable  ir 

•  Page  a6i  of  this  Vol.  f  Council  of  Trent. 
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prudence  of  Leo  in  this  violent  proceeding  against 
Luther,  But  besides  tl»e  offensive  contents  of  the 
bull,  it  was  brought  into  Germany  by  Eckius  him- 
self, tlie  avowed  enemy  of  the  rctbrmer  and  his 
friends.  A  step  more  indiscreet  than  this,  or  more 
inflammatory  in  its  tendency,  could  scarcely  have 
been  devised.  Even  the  popish  advocate  Pallavicini 
owns,  tliat  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  herein  act 
wisely,  and,  "  that  it  would  have  been  more  conve- 
nient to  have  made  use  of  some  other  person,  be- 
cause it  provoked  Lutlier,  and  made  him  not  regard 
the  execution  of  the  pope's  bull  as  a  just  punish- 
ment received  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
but  as  a  smart  blow  given  him  by  his  mortal  enemy." 
Eckius  ail  the  while  pretended  to  bean  involuntary 
agent  in  the  business,  alleging,  that  only  the  cause 
of  religion  could  have  induced  him  to  submit  to  so 
much  lalwur  and  expense.  One  of  his  private  let- 
lers,  however,  sent  from  Rome,  happened  to  fall  into 
Luther's  hands ;  who  instantly  published  its  contents, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  made  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  hypocritical  and  interested  motives  of  the  writer, 
which  were  completely  laid  open  by  this  accident. 
In  fact,  the  cre<lit  of  Eckius  in  Saxony  was  now  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  He  sent  a  copy  of  the  bull  to  tlie 
university  of  VVittemberg,  and  intreated  them  to  be 
obedient  to  the  papal  injunctions;  but  that  learned 
body  paid  no  otiier  regard  to  his  solicitations,  than 
to  inform  the  elector  of  the  circumstances,  and  to  in- 
timate to  that  WISE  prince,  that  as  Eckius  had  not 
ventured  to  bring  the  bull  hinij^clf,  they  suspected 
he  had  been  guilty  of  some  unfair  practices  in  the 
business. 

These  sentiments  of  tlie  academicians  of  Wittem- 
berg  were  communicated  in  writing  to  the  elector, 
by  Peter  Ducard,  at  that  time  rector  of  tlie  univer- 
sity ;  and  as  no  answer  is  kuown  to  have  been  re- 
turned, it  is  most  probable  that  Frederic,  .satisfied 
with  the  favourable  disposition  of  his   university 
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toward  Luther,  left  tliem  to  the  direction  of  their 
own  judgment  in  this  delicate  aii'uir. 

3.    Amoll^  the  unwise  measures    at  this  time 
adopted  by  the  Roman  court,  for  the  purpose  of, 
securing  a  good  reception  throughout  Gemiany  to 
tlie  sentence  of  Luther's  condemnation,  may  justly 
be  reckoned  tljc  vain  attempts  m  hich  they  made  to 
influence  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  obtain  his  con- 
currence in  publishing  the  pope's  bull.     Nothing 
could  be  worse  calculated  to  eflect  this  design,  tbau 
the  letter  which  Leo  himself  sent  to  Frederic  on 
tiint  occasion.    A  iveak  unprincipled  character  might 
easily  have  l>een  seduced  from  the  path  of  duty  by' 
the  insincere,  adulatory  expressions  of  the  pontifil. 
liut  tlie  firm,  penetrating,  conscientious  mind  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony  was  more  than  a  match  for  Leo 
and  ail  his  profligate  advisers.    This  excellent  prince 
despised  their  flattery  as  lie  detested  their  hypocrisy; 
and,  tl.ough  by  nature  and  habit  uncommonly  cau- 
tious and  temperate,  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
much  provoked  by  their  unjust  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  his  favourite  Luther,  as  to  discover  une- 
quivocal marks  of  dissatisfaction  and  rescntmenL 
Alattc-rs  were  now  come  to  a  crisis.     Either  the 
hero  of  the  reformation  \\  as  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
rage  and  malice  of  his  enuinies,  or  the  decisions  ol 
an  iniquitous  and  despotjcal  hierarchy  must  be  with- 
stood with  vigour  and  resolution.     The  honest  side 
of  this  alternative  might  be  attended  with  danger;  • 
but  haj^pily  for  the  cause  of  Chiislian  liberty,  Frede- 
ric feared  God,  increased  in  tlic  knowledge  of  true 
religion,  and  grew  bolder  in  its  support. 

Thus,  neither  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  bull, 
nor  in  tiic  choice  of  Eckius  as  nuncio  for  llie  publi- 
cation of  it  in  German)',  nor,  lastly,  in  the  pope's 
epistolary  solicitation  of  the  elector's  concurrence, 
did  die  Roman  court  display  the  s.mallest  portion  ol 
wisdon]  or  foresight.  And  it  is  to  the  same  sort  of 
infatuation  continuing  to  pervade  their  counsels,  that 


and 
Aleander. 
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we  are  to  ascribe  the  fftSh  add  Insolent  deriiaftds  which   ■  CEwf . 
they  directed  Aleander  to  make  from  the  elector  *.  ^^^'^^ 
This  prince  was  at  Cologne,  on  his  returti  from  the   intenieir 
coronation  of  the  new  einperor  Charles  V.  wherfe  ,he*E7c*i^, 
Aleander — a  man  of  ability,  learning  and  eloquence,  of  Saxony 
but  of  unbound  principles  and  prcmigate  tnoi'als,^- 
Imving  obtained  an  aiidieQce,  opened  bis  conmiissioh 
in  iJie  following  manner.     He  said,  the  pope  had 
entrusted  himself  and  £k;kius  with  the  afiahr  of  La- 
ther, which  was  of  great  consequence  to  th6  empire 
and  to  tlie  whole  Christian  world.    He  did  not  dotibt 
but  the  elector  M^ould  imitate  the  einperor  and  the 
other  princes,  who  had  received  the  pope's  determi-, 
nation  with  respect     In  the  pope's  name  he  insisted 
on  two  tilings; — 1.  That  he  would  cause  all  Luther*s 
books  to  be  burnt;  and,  2.  That  he  would  either  put 
the  author  of  them  to  death,  Or  imprison  him  till  he 
should  be.  sent  to  Rome. 

Frederic,  after  due  consideration,  and. by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  privy  counsellors,  replied  with  great  pru- 
dence, firmness,  add  spirit  He  expressed  much 
surprise,  that  after  the  many  proofs  he  had  given  Of 
piety  and  obedience,  the  pope  should  make  stich  ex- 
traordinary demands.  He  had  been  informed,  he 
6aid,t!iat  auring  his  absence  from  his  own  dominions, 
oh  account  of  the  emperor's  coronation,  Eckitis  had 
brought  several  of  his  subjects  into  trouble  and 
danger;  and,  that  as  this  was  entirely  cost tr ART 
to  the  intention  even  of  the  bull  itself,  which  speci- 
fied no  person  whatever  but  Luther,  he  left  it  to  the 
fjope's  nuncios  to  judge,  how  very  disgusting  such 
things  must  be  to  a  prince  who  had  merited  a  very 
different  treatment  He  could  not  pretend  to  say, 
What  steps  had  been  taken  in  his  absence  by  hfe 
Subjects  in  general,  or  by  Luther  in  particular, 

•  Aleander  was  Appointed  joiot-nuncio  with  EckiuS. — S6% 
Appendix,  Aleaudcr. 
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against  these  severe  proceedings.     He  believed  it 
possible  tljat  vast  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  orders 
might  adhere  to  Lutiicr,  and  favour  his  appeal.   The 
elector  himself,  however,  and  his  brother  John,  he 
said,  always  reverenced  the  Holy  See;  and  if  Lu- 
ther had  done,  or  said,  or  written,  anything  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  or  a  Divine,  he  should  meet  with  no 
support  from  his  prince.  Frederic  then  put  Aleander 
in  niind,  That  in  consequence  of  a  promise  fronri 
Cajctan,  that  the  dilfcrences  should  be  settled  in  the 
kindest  manner,  he  had  directed  Luther  to  make  his 
appearance  before  tliat  cardinal  at  Augsburg :  Tlmt  \ 
at  the  express  desire  of  Miltitz,   lie  had  retained 
Luther,  who  was  otherwise  on  the  very  j)oint  of  being 
dismissed  from  the  university.     Moreover,  that  the 
archbishop  of  Treves  had  been  appointed  Apostolical 
Commissary  to  try  this  cause ;   and  that  Luther 
would  unquestionably  have  appeared  before  him,  if 
he  had  been  properly  summoned  and  had  had  a  safe- 
conduct  "  Luther," continued  Frederic,  "has  made 
many  promises,  and  some  creilit  ought  to  be  given 
him  for  the  performance.    His  account  of  tlie  matter 
is,   that  tlie  scurrilous  writings  of  his  adversaries 
have  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  pen  in  his  own 
defence ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  judgment  also 
of  many  learned,  many  honest,   and  many  pious 
characters :  nevertheless,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
he  must  stand  on  his  own  merits  and  his  own  repu- 
tation.    Neither  the  pope  nor  the  emperor  have  yet 
made  it  appear  tli.it  his  books  deser\e  to  be  burnt: 
when  I  am  once  convinced  of  that,  I  will  not  fail  to 
do  every  thing  that  becomes  a  Christian  prince. 

"  I  beg  therefore  you  would  no  longer  persist  in 
these  measures ;  but  commit  tliis  business  to  learned, 
pious,  impartial,  and  disinterested  judges,  who  may 
meet  in  a  convenient  place,  and  have  the  parties 
before  tliem,  with  the  public  faith  pledged  for  theic 
safety.  Whenever  this  supposed  heretic  shall  have 
been  convicted  by  solid  Scriptural  arguments,  tli8 


ALEANDER   AND   CA  RRACCIOI.l!S. 

Elector  of  Saxony  will  be  the  last  person  to  protect 
himj  and  I  must  believe  that  even  then  His  Holiness 
will  not  require  me  to  do  any  thing  dishonourable." 

After  this  con verriation*,  Aleander  and  Carrac- 
ciolusf  had  an  interview  with  the  elector's  council, 
in  which  they  pressed  vvith  p;reat  earnestness  for  a 
compliance  with  the-  demands  of  the  pontilf.  Car- 
racciolus  exclaimed,  tliat  Lntlier  had  kept  none  of 
his  promises.  Aleauder  alleged  the  tiiany  and 
various  endeavours  of  the  pope  to  recall  this  man 
fiom  his  errors.  He  said  the  commission  of  the 
archbisliop  of  Treves  was  at  an  end.  It  was  a  cause 
in  which  the  faitji  wa,s  concerned,  and  therefore 
tlie  jxipc  had  very  properly  taken  it  into  his  own 
hands. 

Frederic  still  persisted  in  hi.'<  sentiments :  upon 
which  Aleander,  anxious  to  retire  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  he  could,  declared,  "  tliat  the  pope,  having 
no  «ish  to  embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Luther, 
had  never  designed  to  proceed  against  his  person; 
but  that  in  regard  to  Carracciolus  and  himself,  he 
contended,  they  had  no  choice  left  to  them:  they 
vvere  bound  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  bull,  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  burn  the  books  of  Martin  Lutlier." 

It  required,  however,  no  little  effrontery  to  make 
that  part  of  this  declaration,  which  regariled  the  per-- 
son  of  Luther ;  for  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 


*  II  )8  in  reference  to  ibis  conversutiun  tbat  Luther  says, 
the  ek'ctor  handled  the  pope's  nuncio  so  roughly  at  Cologne, 
that  lliey  were  obliged  to  leave  him  with  shame  and  dis^jrai^e. 
And  he  adds,  this  prince  was  a  man  of  exquisite  discernment, 
and  knew  how  to  treat  the  artifices  of  the  Roman  court  as 
Ibey  deserved.     Luth.  Tom.  I. 

t  Carriicciotus  was  also  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  emperor  on  other  business,  lie  was  present  during 
Aleander'scouversaiinn  with  the  elector,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  interfered.  Indeed  Aleander  was  pitched  <ipon  fcT 
|he  partxulitr  affair  of  Luilidri  and  wai  suppuscd  to  be  C'iui> 
oently  qualilutd  fur  the  munu^'-meni  of  it. 
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the  demands  which  the  nuncio  himself,  in  the  pope^ 
name,  had  so  recently  made,  as  well  as  botli  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  bull  itself.    But  it  was  no  part 
of  Aleandcr's  disposition  to  be  very  solicitous  respect- 
ing honour,  veracity,  or  consistency  of  conduct.    In 
his  eloquent  speech  to  the  elector,  he  urged  the  ne- 
cessity, which  the  two  nuncios  were  under,  of  burn- 
ing Luther's  writings;  yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  tluj 
conclusion  of  these  conferences  at  Cologne,  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
pontiiical  sentence  in  that  respect*.     In  tlic  same 
harangvie,  he  also  represented   the  new  emjjeror, 
Charles  V.  as  altogether  obedient  to  tl>e  marjdatea 
of  the  pope :   whereas  tlie  truth  is,  he  repeatedly 
pressed  that  monarch  to  take  part  against  Luther,  ttnd 
to  give  full  eftect  to  the  pojie's  bull ;  but  Charles, 
whatever  miglit  be  his  real  sentiments  or  wishes,  at 
present  thought  proper  to  refuse  compliance  with  the 
insolent  pontiHcal  demands  resjiecting  the  seizure  of  | 
Luther's  person.     In  fact,  he  was  then  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  Frederic,  being  actually  in- 
debted to  this  prince  for  his  recent  election  to  the 
imperial  dignity.     AccoriVmgly,  be  replied  to  Ale*] 
ander  without  hesitation,  that  he  must  first  l)ear  what  j 
the  elector  of  Saxony  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  I 
then  he  would  give  his  answer  to  tlje  pojicf.     In] 
regard  to  the  burning  of  {\yc  Jicresiarch's  writings, 
he  appears  at  last  to  have  given  way  to  the  zeal  and 
solicitations  of  Aieander,  who,  having  so  tar  carried 
his  point  whh  the  new  emperor,  attended  him  after  I 
his  coronation  from  city  to  city,  filling  the  Netlier»] 
lands  witli  the  smoke  aixl  flames  of  innumerable 
books  and  papers,   and  dircatening  all  ranks  and 
Orders  with  the  papal  vengeaiice  %.     A  like  partiali 
submission  to  the  pope's  bull  was  obtained  by  Aie- 
ander in  ilie  ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Cologne  and 
Meutz.     The  hatred  of  this  furious  popish  execi 

•  Comment,  de.  Lulh.  p.  142.     -f  Luth.  Yd.  II.  p.  il7. 
i  Liasiu.  U'Uer  lo  Card.  S»doletui. 
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tioner  towards  Luther  was  cordial  ami  extreme;  and 
is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to  bigotiy  or  super- 
stition exclusively.  lie  evidently  disliked  the  iimo, 
ibr  the  soundt>css  and  purity  ot  his  morals.  He  i$ 
known  to  have  said,  "  It  is  impossible  to  soften  Lutlter 
by  money.  He  is  a  brute,  who  will  not  look  eitlieif 
9t  bril>es  or  honours :  otlierw  ise,  he  {night  long  ago 
h&\e  had  many  thousands  paid  to  him  at  the  binders 
by  the  pope's  orders*." 

How  very  ditierent  fi'om  those  of  Aleandev  were 
the  principles  which  influenced  the  conduct  ot'  tJiQ 
elector  of  Saxony !  The  more  we  know  of  this  good 
prince,  the  more  are  we  compelled  to  admire  th^ 
integrity  and  the  tenderness  of  lus  conscience.— » 
The  following  curious  anecdote  throws  furtlier  li^ht 
on  Ids  character,  and  is  at  the  same  time  in  close 
connexion  with  our  main  subject. 

A  sliort  time  after  the  preceding  conferences  with 
Aleander,  Frederic  sent  a  pressing  message  to  the  hi'teVJiew 
celebrated  Erasmus, — who  happened  to  be  tlieu  ak  _."'"' 

,,     ,  I'll  !•     •  1  1    •        EfWDV'S. 

Cologne, — m  whicli  he  solicited  an  mterview  at  his 
own  apartments.  Erasmus  complied  with  the  sum- 
iQons,  and  was  accordingly  introduced  to  bis  High- 
Bcss.  It  was  in  the  month  of  December ;  Spalatinus 
also  was  present;  and  as  the  thrke  were  standing 
before  the  fire,  a  conversation  took  place,  in  thtJ 
course  of  which  the  elector  earnestly  intreated  Eras- 
urns  to  give  him  his  unfeigned  opinion  of  Luther, 
Erasmus  pressed  together  his  Kps,  and  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  question;  but  the  prince  looked  at  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  gravely  said,  "  I  would  ratlier 
the  earth  should  open  and  swallow  me  up,  than  thai 
I  should  be  fourni  iavouring  any  false  doctrines.  But 
if  Luther  has  the  truth  on  his  side,  whatever  danger 
I  may  run,  lie  shall  not  reckou  ana  among  his  adver« 
auiefi.     Neither  do  I  think  myself  quaEtied  to  de« 


Th« 
Elector*! 


Sehieceer,  in  Seek. 
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tide  in  so  important  a  matter ;  and  for  that  reason, 
I  wish  to  know  the  real  judgment  of  wise  and  learned 
men  concerning  the  w  hole  conti'oversy."     It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Erasmus  said  ironically,  "  I-uther 
has  committed  two  great  faults;  he  has  touched  the 
pope  on  tlie  crown,  and  the  monks  on  the  belly." 
The  elector  smiled;  and  was  so  much  impressed 
with  tlie  sarcastic  observation,  that  he  mentioned  it] 
a  little  hifoie  his  death.     Erasiitirts  tlwn  suhjoined, 
with  great  seriousness,  "  I'hat  Luther  was  ju>t  ini 
his  animadvet^ions  ou  the  ecclesiastical  abuses;  tliatj 
a  reformation  of  li)e  church  was  become  absolutely' 
necessary  ;  tliat  the  reformer's  doctrine  was  tnic  in  j 
the  main  ;  but  that  there  was  a  want  of  mildness  itij 
his  manner*." 

•  This  nccount  is  taken  partlv  from  ji  MS,  nf  SpaTatiitu*,' i 
•ntl  partly  from  the  Aunals  of  Iklelancthon.  The  latter  uiithor  1 
makes  llie  fullowiiig  very  iinportant  rcHectiuut  ou  Uie  con* 
duct  of  Frederic  in  thfse  traiuaciiuns; — 

"  Tliis  most  excellent  prince  was  much  concerned  at  the'l 
foresight  of  the  conic  sis  and  disorders  whicii  would  ensue,'! 
though  the   fii«t  attacks  made   by  Luiher  were  upon  vt^ry] 
plausible  grounds.     By  his  own  judgnitnt  und  sagncily,  and 
by  long  experience  in  the  art  of  ^overiimeul,  he  well  knew 
the  danger  of  revolutions.     But  bring  u  truly  religious  man, 
and  one  who  fcaied  God,  he  cc/n^^ulted  not  the  dictates  of] 
mere  worldly  and  politicJ   w  sUoui,  which   might  have  io- 
clined  hiiu  to  stifle  at  once  u!l  symptoms  of  innovation.     H« 
determined  to  prefer  tiit  glory  of  God  to  utl  other  considers- 
lions,   and  to    listen  to   the  divine  c  mmand  wliich  enjoins  | 
obedience  lo  the  Gospel.     He  knrw  lliat  it  was  a  horribls 
profttueiiefs  to  resist  the  truth,  wht  n  plainly  sf  en  and  know-n. 
lie  had  studiously  examined  Luther's  works,  and  accurately 
•weighed  his  proofs  and  testimonits;  and  he  wouM  not  suffer  1 
doctrine  <  to  be  oppressed  und  smothered,  which  he  judged 
to  be  the  word  ol  God.     The  Holy  Spirit  coiilirmed  and  sup- 
ported hirp  in  these  excellent  resolutions;  iusomurh,  that, 
though  the  emperors  MaxiiuiIianandCharks,  and  the  Roniaa] 
pontiffs,  urgi'd   this  prince, — and  not  without  menaces, — to 
hinder  Luther  from  preaching  and  writing  in  his  dominions,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  shaken  or  intimidated.     Vet  ha 
presiiiued   not  to   rely  entirely  on    his   own  judgnirnt  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importauce,  but  took  the  advice  of  other 
persons,  who  were  venerable  for  their  rauk,  learning,  and 
experience." 


ERASMUS  S  AXIOMS. 

When  Erasmus  had  withdrawn  from  the  elector, 
he  sat  down  with  Spalatinus,  and  instantly  v\Tote  a 
few  concise  axioms,  as  they  have  been  called,  re- 
specting Luther  and  his  cause.  The  substance  of 
several  of  them  is  as  follows  : 

1 .  A  love  of  tyranny,  and  a  hatred  of  learning, 

is  the  vile  source  of  all  these  commotions. 

2.  Hence  clamours,  and  plots,  bitter  enmities, 
and  acrimonious  publications. 

3.  Pci-sons  of  the  best  morals,  and  of  the  purest 
faitli,  are  the  least  oftended  with  Luther. 

4.  There  are  some  who  take  advantage  of  the 
pope's  good-nature. 

5.  The  pope  prefers  the  glory  of  Christ  to  his 
own";  and  the  salvation  of  souls  to  any  other 
gain. 

6.  It  would  be  Ijoth  for  the  dignity  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  pope,  that  this  contest  should  be 
settled  by  wise,  grave,  and  unsuspected  cha- 
racters. 

7.  The  barbarity  of  this  bull  against  Luther  of- 
fends all  good  men,  as  it  is  indeed  unworthy 
of  a  mild  vicar  of  Christ. 

S.  Only  two  of  the  universities,  out  of  so  many, 
have  condemned  Luther ;  and  these  have 
not  convicted  him,  nor  do  they  themselves 
agree  as  to  their  reasons. 
9.  Luther's  proposals, — to  defend  himself  pub- 
licly, or  to  submit  his  cause  to  unsuspected 
judges, — seem  perfectly  fair  to  all  reasonable 
men. 

J  o.  The  man  aims  at  neither  rank  nor  profit, — 
and  tlierefore  he  is  the  less  suspected. 

1 1 .  What  hjis  hitherto  been  written  against  Lu- 
ther, is  disapproved  even  by  tliose  divines 
who  dissent  from  the  reformer's  tenets*. 

•  Luth.  Op.  II. 
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The  paper  containing  these  uxioni*  was  put  ipto 
the  hands  Qt'  Spalatinus  by  Ki'iumus  hioii^lf;  but 
the  cautious  author  of  lliem,  soon  siltcr,  wrote  s^ 
luost  pressing  note  to  Spaiatinue,  in  which  he  iu- 
treated  him  to  return  it ;  ulleging  as  ^  reason,  "  leat 
Aleauder  should  make  a  bad  use  (jI  its  contents  *." 

There  is,  however,  »io  doubt  tlwt  Erasmus  hear- 
tily disapproved  tliu  bcvcre  and  dcspolical  procecd- 
ingij  of  tjic  Roman  court  in  tJic  condemnation  of 
Luther.  The  popish  liistoriuns  im'onu  u-s,  that  he 
held  the  pope's  bull  to  be  a  forgery,  and  would  not 
be  convinced  of  the  contrnry,  till  Alcatidcr  had  per- 
mitted him  to  exQpiine  it  That  ufter  this,  he  went 
about  by  night  to  the  princes  and  their  tViends,  tor 
th^  puipo»o  of  alicnulinj;  their  atVections  from  Uie 
pope  and  frotu  Aleand^r,  tchiug  ttieni  the  bull  had 
been  extorted,  contrary  to  the  pontiffs  real  iuclina- 
tionSr  by  Uic  artiii^xs  of  nialevolent  pei:auns;  a}\d 
tli»t,  in  a  conversation  witli  Alewwier,  lie  was  very 
prcsiing  that  the  rwolution  to  burn  Lytlier's  boots 
niii^ht  be  dropped,  or  at  least  retardedt. 

The  Iqjptee  of  the  pQ)ie,  in  their  turn,  pre  said  to 
have  plied  Erasmus  clo.sely  with  the  oft'ur  of  a  rich 
bibhopric,  if  he  woulcj  undcitakc  to  write  against 
Lq^^r  ;  Hut  he  aiiswered  tl»ein  :  *'  Luth^a-  is  too 
ffeaX  a  man  for  noe  (^  encounter.  1  do  not  even 
always  under»t4nd  lii»p.  However,  to  spojxk  plainly, 
he  is  so  extraordinary  9  man,  that  I  learn  more  from 
« single  page  in  liis  books  tlwn  from  all  the  writbgs 
of  '1  honjas  Aquinas." — Such  was  the  rcpuUttion  of 
Luther  for  profound  knovvled}»e  in  divinity. 

From  little  anecdotes  of  this  kind  ue  often  learn 
more  of  the  real  judgment  of  mankind  cuncerniug 
extraordinary  characters,  than  from  long  historical 
details. 

For  example :  Count  Nassau,  governor  of  Flan- 
ders, JJrabant,  ^nd  Holland,  tsJihorted  the  <iivincs  at 

•  See  Appendix,  Ale!»nder. 
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tli^  Ha^$  in  th?  following  nwtpner ;   "  Go  and     osn?, 
preach  the  Gospe\  in  sipipUciW  and  truth,  as  hv-  .  ^^^j 
THER  does;  and  you  will  o0end  nobody,  norsi^f"  ^^^^ 
fer  any  molestation." 

Again:  The  academicians  of  Lou  vain,  complained 
to  Margaret,  the  emperor's  sister,  goveine^s  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  Luther  by  liis  wrHings  was  sub-r 
verting  Christianity.  Who  is  this  Luther?  sai4 
she.  They  replied,  He  is  an  illiterate  monk.  Js  lift 
so?  said  she:  Then  do  yon,  who  are  very  learne4 
and  numerous,  write  against  this  illiterate  monk } 
and  surely  the  world  will  pay  more  regard  to  wany 
scholars,  than  to  one  ignorantus,  > 

Another  instance :  At  the  emperors  table,  men- 
tion being  made  of  Lusher,  Ravensteiq  sajd ;  "  Her^ 
is  ono  Christian  arisen  among  us,  at  last,  after  four 
hundred  years  i  and  the  pope  wishes  to  kill  him, 
Oqr  teachers  at  Louvain,  by  dint  of  bribes,  obt;aine4 
the  burning  of  Luther's  hooks,  The  pil«  was  kin-t 
died,  and  great  was  the  concourse  of  the  students^ 
and  others  around  it  ^ut  what  books,  think  ye,  di^ 
they  bring  i  Not  those  of  Martin ;  but  a  great  deal  o^ 
monkish  trash,  was  committed  to  the  flames  *." 

While  the  minds  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  orders 
were  thus  agitated  with  the  ecclesiastical  contentioi\| 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  active,  ardent 
disposition  of  Luther  himself  would  permit  him  t^ 
be  an  indolent  spectator.  -  The  interests  of  the  pur<; 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  reputation  of  the  reformer  ai^ 
a  profound  divine,  and  even  his  personal  safety,, 
Tirere  all  at  stake.  Add  to  this,  that  Luther's  view^ 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  reli^ou?  truth,  w^ 
weU  as  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  did  not  a^ 
all  dispose  him  to  adopt  that  conciliatory,  middle; 
sort  of  plan,  which  was  constantly  tlie  object  of 
Erasmus's  wishes. — Accordingly, 
.  The  first  defensive  step  of  our  reformer  wa&  tq  Lothn 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  ,o\"*"^^ 
*  Ex  Libell.  w  Billlio^  Paul.  J^ipai  per  Seek.  '  cowicil. 
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the  superior  authority  of  a  general  council.  Tlie 
contents  of  this  appeal  are  innch  the  same  as  of  the 
former  at  Witteiiiberg,  in  1.51 8*. 

There  is  however  this  ditfercnce,  that  he  now  ab- 
solutely ceases  to  preserve  any  measures  m  ith  tJic 
pope. — He  appeals  from  l)im, —  1.  As  a  rash,  ini- 
quitous, tyrannical  judge ; — 2.  As  a  hardened  he- 
retic, and  apostate  ; — 3.  As  an  enemy,  Antichrist 
and  opposer  of  tiie  Sacred  Scriptures; — 4.  As 
proud  and  blasphemous  despiser  of  tlie  sacred 
Churcii  of  God,  and  of  nil  legal  councils. 

Soon  alter,  he  published,  in  answer  to  the  bull, 
two  small  tracts,  in  which  he  exposes,  with  great 
spirit,  the  injustice,  arrogance,  and  despotism  of  the 
Roman  Court.  The  kikst  is  entitled,  Martin 
Luther  against  the  execrable  Dull  of  Antichrist.  In 
this  he  aft'ects  to  entertain  some  suspicion  tliat  the 
bull  itself  is  a  wicked  forgery  of  Eckius  and  his 
party.  How,  said  he,  is  it  possible  that  so  wild  and 
unchristian  a  composition  should  be  the  production 
of  the  pontiff  and  his  learned  cardinals?  If  indeed 
the  fact  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  if  indeed  the 
bishop  of  Home  should  be  actually  found  to  rage 
against  him  in  the  manner  which  the  terms  of  the 
bull  implied,  he  congratulated  himself  for  l>eing 
called  to  suffer  in  so  rigliteous  a  cause.  He  could 
have  but  one  wish,  namely,  never  more  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  so  impious  an  Antichrist;  never  more  to 
desire  communication  with  him ;  but  to  surrender 
his  life,  if  it  so  pleased  God,  with  grateful  J03'  and 
thanksgiving.  On  account  of  his  sins,  he  said, 
he  merited  other  treatment  tlian  so  distinguished 
and  honoiuabic  u  martyrdou).  The  author  of  this 
daqinatory  bull,  continued  he,  does  not  understand 
Luther.  Luther  has  been  long  used  to  controver- 
sies ;  and  is  not  to  be  frightened  by  vain  thrcatcn- 
ings.     He  knows  the  difference  between  an  unsatis- 
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fectory,  unmeaning  paper,  and  tlie  powerful  written 
won!  of  God. 

Ltither  tlien  calls  on  all  Christian  kinc;s  and 
princes,  and  particularly  on  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  engni^emonts  at  tlieir 
baptism.  He  addresses  bishops,  learnt-d  doctors, 
and  all  who  confess  the  name  of  Christ,  and  intreats 
them  to  come  forward  and  defend  the  distressed 
Church  of  (Jod  from  the  machinations  of  the 
papists.  Lastly,  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  he 
admonishes  the  pope  himself,  and  his  cardinals,  no 
longer  to  persevere  in  their  madness,  no  lonj^er  to 
act  the  undoubted  part  of  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Our  reformer  calls  his  skcond  tract,  A  defence 
of  the  articles  of  Martin  Luthei-,  which  are  con- 
demned by  the  Hull  of  Ix-o.  X. 

It  is  much  longer  than  the  former ;  for  in  this  the 
author  defends,  in  their  order,  all  the  forty-one 
articles  of  his  writings  which  had  been  censured  by 
the  bull.  We  need  not  be  particular  here,  as  tho 
work  chiefly  relates  to  papal  dogmas,  concerning 
which  no  protestant  of  our  times  gives  himself  the 
smallest  concern. 

Perhaps  the  most  edifying  part  of  this  peiform- 
ance  is  his  reasoning  in  support  of  the  autiiority  of 
Scri[)ture  :  "  The  Sacred  Writings,"  says  he,  "  are 
not  to  be  understood,  but  by  that  Spirit,  with  which 
they  were  written  ;  which  Spirit  is  never  felt  to  be 
more  powerful  and  energetic  than  when  he  attends 
the  serious  perusal  of  the  writings,  which  he  him- 
self dictated.  Setting  aside  an  implicit  depen- 
daiicc  on  all  human  writings,  let  us  strenuously 
adhere  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  primitive 
Church  acted  thus  :  she  must  have  acted  so;  for  she 
liad  seen  no  writings  of  the  falliens.  The  Scripture 
is  its  own  interpreter,  trying,  judging,  and  illus- 
trating all  things.  If  it  fte  not  so,  why  do  Augus- 
tine and  otlicr  holy  fathers  appeal  to  the  Scripture 
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9»  the  first  piinclplos  of  truth,  and  coaUrro  llicif 
own  assertions  by  its  autliority  ?   Why  do  we 
v^rsely  interpret  the  Scriptures,  UQt  by  themselves, 
but  by  human  glosses,  contrary  to  the  exaiuple 
all  fathers?    IT  tliese  fashionable  modes  of  cxposii 
tion  be  right,  we  had  better  ut  once  uvhjiit,  that  tii^l 
vntings  of  the  fathers  are  more  perspicuous  Uta^l 
tiie  Scriptures.     Again :    If  this  be  the  case,  th^j 
iatbers  themselves  acted  very  absurdly,  when  thejj 
undertook  to  prove  their  own  writings  by  tiie  autlKHJ 
rity  of  Scripture ;  and  it  will  follow,  tluit  we  ough^  | 
to  pay  more  regard  to  cxjiositors  than  to  the  worcl^ 
of  God.     The  Apostles   themselves  proved  tlieir ' 
assertions  by  the  Scriptures;  yet  they  surely   Lad] 
more  riglrt  to  plead  their  own  authority  tljan  any  of ' 
the  fathers  tiad.    Let  the  fathers  be  allowed  to  havQ 
been  holy  men;  still,  they  were  only  meji,  and  oxen 
iftierior  to  apostles  aud  prophets :  let  them  however 
be  an  example  to  us ;  and,  as  they  ia  tlieir  tiniQ ' 
laboured  in  the  word  of  God,  so  let  us  in  our  days 
do  the  same.     There  is  one  viivcyard,  and  llie^o 
are  labourers  employed  at  different  tiours.     it  is 
enough  that  we  have  learned  frotn  the  (athcrs  tb^ 
duty  of  studying,  and  diligently  Jabouring  io  tb^ 
Scr^ures ;  it  is  oot  necessary  that  w«  ^uld  ap- 
prove of  all  tbtir  work.s.     There  arc  s«isons,  nheJi 
tl>€  diligence  uf  many  does  uot  atl'ord  >\  hat  a  cvitica^ 
opportunity  alooe  f^ves  to  one, — provided,  that  tlia^ 
opportunity  be  connected  witii  tlie  iucomprehcusiUlet 
energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Seutiiucata  like  Uiese  had  scarcely,  for  maay  age%, 
been  whispered  in  the  Cliristian  world.  ]i>en  tlve 
best  and  wisest  of  men  hud  lotig  beeo  accustooieci 
to  lay  ou  ufKlue  stress  on  humau  uuthurity ;  aod,  'w\ 
many  instances,  the  most  unwarrantable  tenets  ha4 
rented  on  tlve  credit  of  real  or  pretended  tia.thers. 
The  various  auscUtefs  which  had  arisen  from  thi^ 
practice,  have  been  repeatedly  deplored  io  the  course 
of  this  History ;  hut  tlic  time  was  iww  appruachirtg^ 
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len  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Word  began  to  be 

^Tcvcrcd  as  decisive  in  all  cases  of  doubt.     It  was 

rcservwl  to  an  ex(!on«nunicated  monk  to  explain  to 

mankind  tile  right  use  of  Scripture,  and  to  impress 

on  their  minds  its  immense  importance  :  indeed  tlie 

Sght  of  tlie  apostolic  age  began  to  beam  on  the 

jations  of  Europe  ;  and  we  may  justly  consider  thft 

iars  we  are  reviewhg,  as  marked  by  a  revolution 

religion,  Avhidi  is  highly  memorable  in  the  annaU 

[of  tlie  (liurch,  and  proilucttvc  of  tlie  most  salutary 

'consequences   to  millions  of  such   individuals  as 

[have  tliouglit,  or  may  think,  the  care  of  an  imnior- 

rtal  soul  to  be  a  ^-eighty  ami  a  rational  euiploy- 

[Jnent. 

iJut  the  asperity  of  Luther's  style  of  writing  tJjrenr 

' It  shade  over  all  his  virtues;  and,  though  the  rude- 

lfies5  and  indelicacy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 

[Apologized  in  part  for  tljis  delect,  and  though  the 

'same  expressions  which  he  used,  would,  at  this  day, 

indicate  a  far  greater  aciiniony  of  temper,  it  was 

[impossible,  even  for  liis  fiiends,  to  justify  hfs  want 

'6f  mildness  and  moderation.     Tlie   court  of  the 

[elector   more   than   once    reproved    his   excessive 

j  fervor;  and  those  who  admired  the  shrewdness,  the 

kolidity,  the  sincft-itj',  and  the  mngnanitnity  of  his 

f  conceptions,  could  not  commend  the  manner  in 

•uhich    lie  conveyed   them.      As  this  is  the  leaat 

'  defijnsible  part  of  his  character,  let  us  hear  him, 

for  once,  apoligize  for  iihnself. 

'    "  I  own,"  sjiid  he  to  Spahitinus,  "  that  I  am 

more  vehement  than  I  ouglit  to  be :  I  have  to  do 

^^ith  men  mIio  blaspfiemc  evangelical  tratii;  with 

solves;  with  those,  who  condemn  me  unheard,  with- 

iDut  admonishing,  without  instructing  me ;  and  who 

litter  the  most  atrocious  slanders  agahist  myself  and 

the  word  of  God:  even  tlie  most  senseless  spirit 

might  be  moved  to  resistance  by  their  unreasonable 

conduct;  mucli  more  I,  who  ai«  choleric  by  nature, 

*m  possessed  of  very  iiritable  Icelings,]  and  of  a 
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temper  easily  apt  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion.    I  cannot  liowever  but  be  surprised,  whence 
this  novel  taste  arose,  to  call  every  thin<»  spoken 
against  an  adversary,  abusive  language.    What  tliinkj 
yeof  (ylirist?     Was  he  a  reviler,  when  he  calls  tlic 
Jews  an  adulterous  and  perverse  generation,  a  pre 
geny  of  vipers,  hy|)Ocritcs,  the  children  of  the  devil  ?j| 
VVhat  tliink  ye  of  Paul,  who  calls  tlie  enemies  of  tli« 
Gospel,  dogs,  and  seducers;  who,  in  the  tliirteenl 
chapter  of  Ihe  Acts,  inveighs  against  a  false  prophc 
in  this  manner  :  'O  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  malice 
thou  child  of  ihe  devil,  thou  ^nemy  of  all  righteoi 
ness.'  Why  does  not  Paul  gently  soothe  the  impostor- 
rather  than  thunder  at  this  rate?   A  mind  conscioual 
of  trutii  cannot  with  easy  indifference  endure  the 
obstinate  enemies  of  truth. — 1  see  that  all  |)crsona ' 
demand  of  me  moderation,  and  especially  those  o£l 
my  adversaries  who  least  of  all  exhibit  it.     If  I  an 
too  warm,  I  am  yet  frank  and  open ;  in  which  point' 
I  think  that  I  excel  tliose,  who  always  act  with  arti- 
fice and  guile*." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  he  expresses 
himself  thus  :  "  I  see  clearly  that  Erasmus  is  vcryj 
far  from  a  right  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  savingj 
grace.  In  all  his  writings,  his  grand  object  Is  to 
avoid  the  cross,  give  no  ofl'ence,  and  live  at  peace. 
Hence  he  Uiinks  it  proper,  on  all  subjects,  to  display 
a  sort  of  civility,  good  nature,  and  good  breeding; 
but  I  say,  Beliemoth  f  will  pay  no  regard  to  such 
treatment,  nor  ever  be  amended  by  it.  Popery  will 
never  be  reformed  one  tittle  by  writings,  Ujat  give 
no  offence,  that  make  no  attack;  in  a  word,  that  da 
not  bite.  For  tlie  pontifts  consider  these  very  gentle 
and  civil  admonitions  as  a  species  of  servile  cring- 
ing ;  they  are  content  to  be  feared ;  and  they  perse-  ' 
vere  in  their  wicked  courses,  as  though  they  had  au 
absolute  right  to  remain  incorrigible  ^. 

•  Lib.  I.  Lp.        t  Ju^  xl.  10.  He  means  pope.' 
I  Lib.  I.  Ep. 
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A|E5ain,  in  a  dedication  to  the  elector,  of  one  of    cent. 
Lis  Commentaries  on  a  portion  of  tlie  Gospels,  he  ^_,^'h^ 
freely  acknowledges,  that  he  had  not  obeyed  that  gjapou 
prince's  admonitions  to  avoid  all  acrimony  in  his 
controversies*;    still   he  said,  "  though  he  might 
have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  religion  and  mode- 
ration in  his  answers  to  the  im pertinencies  of  his 
abandoned  adversaries,  he  trusted,  some  allowance 
would  be  made,  when  it  was  considered  how  nu- 
merous were  the  virulent  invectives  which  he  alone 
had  to  sustain." 

.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  these 
arguments  and  suggestions  of  Luther  afford  a  satis- 
factory apology  for  the  acerbity  of  his  style.  Te 
me  he  by  no  means  seems  sufficiently  sensible  of  his 
fault.  We  shall  have  a  future  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve him  more  humbled  under  it.  But  the  excel- 
lency of  Divine  Wisdom  apiiears  the  greater  and  the 
more  admirable,  in  executing,  by  an  irascible  instru- 
^nent,  who  in  many  instances  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  maxims  of  human  prudence,  such  marvellous 
things,  as  have  rarely  been  effected  by  tempers  tlic 
most  calm  and  sedate,  or  by  contrivances  the  most 
artful  and  well  digested.  In  justice,  however,  to 
tlie  Saxon  reformer,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
passionate  heats  and  commotions  of  his  mind  ap- 
pear to  have  beeu  always  of  a  transient  nature,  to 
have  evaporated  in  words,  never  to  have  left  any 

*  Melancthon  informs  us,  that  after  the  conversation  at 
Cologne, — mentioned  above,  p.4S5<>flliis  Volume, — betvpeen 
the  elector  and  Eraxmus,  in  which  the  latter  blamed  Luther 
for  want  of  greater  mildnes^s  in  his  controversies,  the  elector 
wroie  to  our  reformer  on  the  subject,  and  admonished  him, 
in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  desist  from  the  use  of  acri- 
monious language, 

•  Erasmus,  ii>  one  of  his  controversial  tracts,  alludes  to  the 
conversation  at  Cologne : — "  I  frankly,"  says  he,  "  told  tbo 
duke  of  Saxony,  in  the  presence  of  George  Spalatinus,  how- 
offensive  Luther's  acrimonious  language  was  to  me,  and  to 
others.  They  answered,  that  in  his  sermons  and  lectures,  ho 
wia  a*  mild  as  possible."    Erasm.  Purg.  ad  Expos,  lluttenu 


Mains  on  his  generul  conduct  or  tncasures ;  and, — ' 
wc  cxcc|it  tlic  tnci"e  use  of  hard  terms  and  cxpres- 
iiorts, — to  have  seldom  either  injured  his  arguracn- 
fiitloii,  or  led  hitn,  e\  en  in  the  most  trying  ftcenes,  t$ 
lian.5gi-ess  tlie  rules  of  chanty,  moderation,  and  tk> 
corutM. — His  great  historical  adversary,  the  Jesuit 
Maiml»ourg,  says,  "  Luther  wrote  against  the  pope't 
bull,  and  defended  all  his  errors.  He  treated  tint 
autlior  of  the  bull  ns  Antichrist;  and,  like  a  mad- 
man, filled  his  book  with  the  most  atn:  "  '  hi- 
juiious  expressions.  Yet  it  cannot  Ix  ul, 
iwtwithstanding  this  heat  and  impetuosity,  u-hich 
were  natural  to  him,  he  always  considered  uell  what 
he  wrote,  and  always  in  his  writings  displayetl  the 
tnao  of  tjenlus  and  erudition," 

The  Church  of  God,  we  may  conclude,  would 
lose  but  little  by  this  unhappy  defect  in  Luther's 
temper ;  a&  it  neither  affected  the  acuteueas  of  h» 
talents,  nor  betrayed  him  into  unchrJRtlan  principles. 
Notwithstanding,  as  a  private  Christian  lie  must 
have  suffered  much  loss  in  his  soul  by  the  induU 
pence  of  anger.  For  though  we  cannot  admit  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  concerning  his  perfect  sincerity 
in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  yet  his  comfofta  iu  the 
divine  life  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  considerable 
interruption  from  so  lanicntable  a  want  of  self* 
governmefit.  In  regard  to  his  adversaries,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  dominati<jn,  they 
Irdd  attained  a  height  of  wickedness  in  theory,  and 
kn  effrontery  in  practice,  which  could  scarcely  be 
described  in  too  strong  terms,  by  tlie  most  keen  and 
severe  satirist. 


Bold  aclinn 
of  Luther. 


Wlien  Luther,  i)y  his  publications,  had  opeacd 
men's  eyes  to  the  impiety  and  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Roman  court,  he  proceeded  to  perform 
one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  He 
was  convinced  t^iat  bis  appeal  .to  a  general  council 
would  be  disregarded  by  the  pop«  Mvi  ioi  cvdinaU; 
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and  he  foresaw,  tliat  if  he  did  not  soon  recant  his  cent. 
heresies,  the  thunder  of  actual  excommunication 
would  be  levelled  against  the  man  who  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  ecclesiastical  indignation.  He 
determined  therefore  to  separate  himself  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome :  and  as  Leo,  in 
the  execution  of  the  bull,  had  appointed  Luther's 
books  to  be  burnt,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  erected 
an  immense  pile  of  wood  without  the  walls  of  Wit- 
temberg,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  university,  and  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  committed  to  tiie  flames  the  pa- 
pal bull  of  his  excommunication,  togedier  with  the 
volumes  of  the  decretals  and  canon  law  wliich  relate 
to  the  pontifical  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  thought 
probable  that  Luther  was  directed  in  tliis  spirited 
measure  by  persons  well  skilled  in  the  law.  Tor  by 
thus  voluntarily  withdrawing  himself  in  a  public 
manner  from  the  Romish  church,  it  was  sup|X)sed  he 
had  eluded  and  rendered  insignificant  any  further 
exercises  of  papal  authority  against  his  pcPion.  '1  he 
man  was  now  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  pontiff,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  deemed  supeiHuous  and  absurd 
to  eject  him  by  force  from  an  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nity of  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  *.  To 
me  I  confess  this  reasoning  appears  to  be  neither 
sound  nor  necessary.  Not  sound, — because,  on  the 
KuppoNition  that  the  papal  hierarchy  was  in  the  right, 
and  Lutiier  in  tlie  wrong,  his  separation  from  the 
church  must  have  l)ccn  considered  as  a  vain  and  fu- 
tile evasion.  Tor  if  an  oftender,  however  grievous, 
should  be  allowed,  in  the  moment  before  he  is  going 
to  sulfer  punislnnent,  to  plciul  his  just  right  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  society  whose  law  s  he  has 
broken,  tlicre  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  penal  sanc- 
tions, and,  by  conserpience,  a  dissolution  of  govcrn- 
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tncnt.  Not  necessary, —  because  tlie  explanation  of 
Luther's  conduct  in  no  case  requires  nice  and  subtile 
distinctions.  In  this  instance,  he  left  tlie  Romish 
coniinunion,  because  lie  considered  that  church  as 
corrupt  and  impious.  Already  he  liad  declared  war 
against  the  pope ;  he  bad  bc^dly  denominated  hitn 
tlie  MAN  or  sjN,  and  exhorted  all  Christian  prince* 
to  shake  off  his  usurpations.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  like  Luther  to  have  recourse  to 
the  dubious  argumentations  of  lawyers  ;  it  was  more 
like  a  true  servant  of  God,  more  like  a  student  of 
bis  Bible,  well  versed  in  the  stories  of  the  worthies 
of  tlie  U\\\  Testument,  and  inflamed  with  a  holy  zeal 
to  imitf.te  Phi»cu3,  Samuel,  Daniel,  and  tlie  rest  ; 
and  abundantly  more  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
temper  of  the  man,  to  act  the  pait  of  a  determined 
adversary,  to  rest  his  personal  defcwe  on  tlie  vigour 
and  perseverance  of  his  attacks,  and  to  aim  at  no- 
tliing  short  of  victory  in  his  contest  with  tlie  pontiff, 
^loreover,  to  defy  the  court  of  Rome,  atid  publicly 
burn  the  sentence  of  Leo  X.  was  tiie  wisest  resolu- 
tion w  hich  could  possibly  have  been  adopted,  even 
if  Lutlier  had  regarded  only  his  own  individual 
safety.  At  once  it  encouraged  his  friends  and  asto- 
nished his  enemies.  The  die  was  cast :  and  his  life 
was  to  be  saved,  not  by  a  vain  assertion  tlmt  he  wa* 
no  longer  a  subject  of  the  pope,  but  by  putting  it 
^ut  of  the  power  of  Antichrist  to  do  him  hann. 
Every  step,  which  the  reformer  took  relative  to  thi» 
important  and  interesting  transaction,  accords  with 
these  ideas.  That  the  bold  tliought  had  been  coo* 
ceived  in  bis  mitid  for  some  time  past,  appears  clearly 
from  his  letter  to  Spalatinus  in  pp.  465-6  of  this 
Volume.  'J'hat  l(.?:er  was  dated  the  tenth  of  July 
1 520.  Let  the  curious  reader  attend  also  to  tlie  dates 
vf  some  other  things  which  arc  alrea<ly  betbre  bita^ 
and  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Lu- 
ther's vigour  and  activity  in  tliis  critical  htuines^ 
He  is  to  be  iuforiued,  tlien, 
10 
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'    l.'Tbat  Luther  published  the  tract  mentionfecl    6bni-. 
page  470  of  this  Volume,  in  June  1520,  ,_,y^^ 
the  very  month  in  which  tlie  pope's  bull  was    _a..  d. 
actually  issued  at  Rome ;  and  the  tract  men>     1 520. 
tioned  p.  471.  in  the  succeeding  AuoosT. 

*.  That  in  October  he  was  first  informed  tfiat 
£ckius  had  brought  the  bull  into  Germany, 
and  was  doing  bis  utmost  to  promote  th6 
reception  of  it  *. 

3.  That  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  Lu- 

ther appealed  in  form  to  a  general  counciL 

4.  That  on  the  first  of  December,  in  two  dis-* 

tinct  treatises  ti  he  attacked  the  author  of 
the  bull  as  Antichrist,  and  defended  such  of 
Ms  own  doctrmes  as  had  been  pronounced 
heretical. 

5.  And  lastly,  That  it  was  on  the  tenth  of  De- 

cember 15SO,  when  he  burnt  publicly  the 
pontifical  law  and  the  pope's  sentence. 

This  extraordinary  action  of  Martin  Luther, 
taken  with  all  the  circumstances  that  accompanied 
it,  may  be  considered  as  carrying  his  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the  highest  pitch. 
For  besides  the  instances  of  contempt  and  defiance, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  itself  of  the  combustion 
of  the  papal  law  and  papal  decrees,  tiiere  were  othere 
which  soon  followed  that  memorable  spectacle,  and 
which  must  have  been  deemed  still  more  affronting 
to  the  majesty  of  the  pope.  To  convince  mankind 
that  the  measure  which  he  had  just  executed  with  so 
much  firmness  and  intrepidity,  was  not  a  hasty 
thought,  or  the  ebullition  of  a  sudden  gust  of  pas- 
sion, he  immediately  selected  thirty  articles 
from  the  code  of  papal  laws,  as  a  specimen  of  the 

•■Latter  to  SpalatinuB,  page  475  of  this  Volume. 
t  A  brief  account  of  IhetB  is  given  in  pp.  490 — 492. 
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iniquitous  cbntents  of  the  books  whidi  be  bad  judt 
consumed.  Upon  these  he  wrote  concise  and 
pointed  remarks ;  he  then  printed  the  wh6le,  and 
circulated  the  little  tract  among  the  people,  calling 
upon  them  in  the  most  animat^  strains  to  exercise 
their  own  judgments  in  matters  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance. •'  Let  no  man's  good  sensej"  said  he,  "  be 
so  far  seduced  as  to  reverence  the  volumes  which  I 
have  burnt,  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity  or 
their  high  titles.  Let  every  one  first  hear  and  see 
what  the  pope  teaches  in  his  own  books,  and  wliat 
abominable,  poisonous  doctrines,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  sacred,  spiritual  laws  ;  and  then  let 
him  freely  judge  whethei*  I  have  done  right  or  not 
in  burning  such  writings." 

The  two  last  of  the  articles  selected  by  Luther 
were  as  follows : 

Art.  2g.  The  pope  has  the  power  to  interpret 
Scripture,  and  to  teach  as  he  pleases ;  and  no  person 
is  allowetl  to  interpret  in  a  different  way. 
__J,  Art.  30.  The  pope  does  not  derive  from   the 

/  Scripture,  but  the  Scripture  derives  from  the  pope, 

authority,  poner,  and  dignity. 

Lutlier  then  affirms,  that,  comparing  together  the 
different  parts  of  tlic  canon  law,  its  language 
amounts  to  no  less  than  this ;  "  That  the  poj>e  is 
(Jod  on  earth ;  above  all  that  is  earthly  or  heavenly, 
temporal  or  spiritual ;  That  all  things  belong  to  the 
pope ;  and,  That  no  one  must  venture  to  say.  What 
doest  thou?" 

"  J^t  ttiesc  ARTICLES,"  continues  he,  "suffice 
for  the  present.  If  any  papal  advocate  shall  he  so 
wanton  as  to  defend  them,  I  will  then  not  fail  to 
place  the  picture  I  have  given  in  a  much  clearer 
light.  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  me,  than  to  pro- 
duce many  more  passages  of  the  same  stamp. 
Were  I  to  proceed  with  the  sad  tale  I  have  to  tell, 
it  woul-l    appear  that  all  which  hitherto   I  have 
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advanced  i^nst  the  popedom,  waa  but  jest  and     cent. 
diversion.  .  ^'^;^ 

"  I  undertook  this  cause  at  6rst  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  and  in  the  confident  hope,  tliat  the  favour- 
able moment  was  arrived,  when  of  itself,  and  wiihout 
further  help  from  me,  it  would  proceed,  as  the  cause 
of  God,  to  certain  victory  *." 

Thu&  does  it  appear,  that  the  plain  good  sense 
and  unshaken  integrity  of  Luther  directed  him,  in  ' 
this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  to  pursue  such 
nie^ures  as  were  best  calculated  to  defeat  the 
crooked  politics  of  his  unprincipled  adversaries. 
To  expose  to  every  eye  those  secrets  of  the  canonical 
.volumes, '  which  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the 
Roman  court,  was  to  shake  the  whole  papal  edifice 
to  its  foundations;  nor  was  it  possible  tiiat  so  cor- 
rupt and  despotical  a  hieraichy  could  long  survive 
the  firee  publicatiou  and  dispersion  of  its  principles 
among  the  people.  Daily,  men  were  accustomed  to 
submit  without  remedy,  and  often  without  murmur- 
ing, to  the  most  shameful  abuses  of  ecclesiastical 
authority;  but  when  they  were  shown  that  their 
sufferings  were  the  result  of  an  iniquitous  system, 
when  they  read  the  extravagant  propositions  which 
proclaimed  the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  and  their 
own  ignominious  bondage,  their  patience  starded 
and  began  to  mutiny  against  a  jurisdiction,  whicli 
their  understandings,  as  well  as  Luther's  obser- 
vations and  comments,  convinced  them  was  founded 
altogether  in  injustice  and  impiety. — Hence  it  was, 
that  many,  even  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  Germany, 
who  were  zealous  for  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  their  country,  were  dispoeed  to  countenance  the 
reformer  in  his  resistance  to  the  pope's  tyrannical 
bull;'  and  hence  also,  tliough  Aleander  procured 
ft  second  bull  against  him,  couclied  in  tlie  most 
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peremptory  and  dcfiiiitive  terms,  it  pi-oved  almoik 
entirely  iiicrticiciit.  Seckcmlorf  informs  us,  that 
ill  Saxony  there  is  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  it  to 
be  found. 

Thi.'j  second  bull  was  issued  in  a  little  more  than 

■unli'bnii  Ibiee  weeks  from  the  burning  of  the  pontifical  books, 

namely,  on  January  the  tiiird,  1521.  Jn  it  the  popo, 

most  arrogantly  and  impiously,  styles  himself,  the 

DIVINLLV   APPOINTKD   DISPEXSKR  OF  SPlRITUAt 

AND  TEMPORAL  PUN isH jiENTS.  Hc  then  repeats 
tiic  former  bull ;  and  tells  us,  that  some  fiersons, 
u|X)n  the  publication  of  it,  hail  repented  of  their  sins, 
aud  obtained  absolution.  But  on  Luther  and  his 
followers,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or  digniDf, 
he  pronounces  his  eternal  anatliemas. 

ISlankind,  however,  could  not  but  tnke  notice 
liow  low  tlie  pontifical  majesty  was  fallen.  'The 
roPE  had  puhUcly  bunit  the  doctrinal  articles  of  a 
AioNK  ;  tiie  MO.NK  in  return  hud  burnt  as  publicly 
the  bull  and  decretals  of  the  popi,  ;  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  on  a  fooling  of  equality.  Aleauder 
also  had  obtained  leave  to  bum  the  reformer's 
books  in  several  cities  of  Belgium;  and  the  friends 
of  Lutiieranism  retaliated  on  the  pope  in  Saxony, 
itnd  even  at  Leipsic,  in  defiance  of  the  duke  George, 
who  always  showed  himself  much  attached  to  the 
papac-y. 


St*le 

of 

£aro{>c. 


I  studiously  avoid  secular  history ;  but  a  brief 
attention  to  tlie  political  state  of  Europe  seems  ne- 
cessary on  tliis  occasion,  in  order  to  illustrate  that 
wonderful  concurrence  of  providential  events,  which 
enabkd  Luther  thus  to  brave  tiie  \K>pe  with  ini|x)- 
nity.  The  pontifical  character  had  been  debased 
extremely  by  the  vices  and  enormities  of  Alean- 
der  VI.  and  Julius  11.  Leo  X.  who  now  filled  tiie 
papal  chair,  brought  not  so  much  honour  to  tlie  See 
by  his  elegant  and  literarv  tas*le,  as  he  disgraced  it 
by  his  prodigality  and  piofmicness,  aud  enfeebled  it 
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Ity  his  indolence.     Frederic  tiie  wise  had  an  esta* 
)lished  character  in  Europe  for  wisdom  a^id  probity, 
^*»hich  rendered  him  far  more  resjicctable  llian  any 
pope  of  Rome  ljad  been  for  a  long  time.     Hence 
[the  silent  protection  afforded  by  this  prince  to  Lu- 
pther,  proved  liis  suflicient  defence,  not  only  against 
he  tyranny  and  indignation,  but  even  against  the 
dexteritv  and  management  of   the    Uomun   court. 
The  pope,  his  cardinals,  his  doctois  of  divinity  and 
of  law,  had  met  together,  deliberated  and  passed 
jrientence  uiih  the  greatest  formality ;  but  nobody 
ippeared  to  execute  tiie  pontifical  mandates.     We 
have  observed  tiiat  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  re- 
icently  been  obliged  to  the  generosity  of  Frederic  for 
'tiis  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  this  disinterested 
prince  having  resolutely  refused  that  dignity  when 
offered  to  lii:n,  and  hft\ingat  the  same  time  declared 
that  the  German  empire,  on  account  of  tl»e  foiniida- 
ble  strength  and  hostile  designs  of  the  Turkish  mOT 
narcli,  required  a  head  offer  greater  power  to 
defend  it,  than  he  could  preiend  to  possess.    It  was 
this  reason  chiefly  that  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
electors  in  giving  their  sufliages  to  Charles.     For, 
by  inheritance  from  his  father  Philip,  son  of  the  last 
emperor  Maximilian,  he  had  the  possession  of  Aus-» 
tria  and  tlie  Netherlands  ;  and  by  his  mother  he  had 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.    Add  to  tliis,  his  dominions 
stretched  along  that  frontier,  which  lay  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  he  was  also  a  prince  remarkable 
for  his  great  personal  qualities  and  endowments; 
and  still  more  so  for  the  uncommon  lustre  which 
was  shed  on  the  age  in  which  he  lived  by  a  number 
of  marvellous  events, — events  too  in  whicl>  his  ge- 
nius and  capacity  had  no  share.     It  was  natural 
therefore  that  this  illustrious  prince,   singularly  and 
greatly  indebted  as  he  was  to  the  elector  of  Suxouy, 
should  by  no  means  be  inclined  hastily  to  compel 
]ua\  to  persecute  his  highly  esteemed  professor  of 
K  K.  4 
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'the  university  of  Wittemberg.  ^loreover,  as  if  all 
the  world  liad  conspired  to  tavour  the  Retbnnatiou, 
— that  rivalry,  which  soon  con)inenced  between 
Francis  I.  of  Frunce,  and  Charles  V. — the  former 
having  been  also  a  candidate  for  the  empire, — pro- 
duced such  a  hostility  between  these  two  powerful 
inonarchs,  as  effectually  prevented  them  from  uniting 
to  crush  pmtcstantism  in  the  bud.  Even  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Mahomctanism  intimidated  the  ]>apal 
sovereignties,  and  checked  their  rage  for  persecution; 
In  fine,  the  capricious  and  imperious  temper  of 
Henry  vm.  of  England  was  soon  led  by  HIM,  in 
whose  HAKD  are  the  hearts  of  princes,  to  favour  the 
progressof  divine  truth  in  Europe. 

It  is  |>cihaps  iu  the  artful  and  extensive  politics  of 
Charles  V.  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  complete  ex- 
plunation  of  that  middle  course  which  he  hi'ld,  re- 
specting the  ecck'siasiical  dissensions,  immediately 
after  tlie  imperial  sceplj'e  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
If  he  had  posscescd  no  other  dominions  but  those 
which  belonged  to  hini  in  Gennany,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  favoured  the  nian  who  boldly  asseited 
many  privileges  and  immunities  for  which  the  em- 
pire had  long  struggled  will)  the  ]:«opcs*.  But  the 
dangerous  schemes  which  his  rival  Francis  I.  was 
forming  against  him,  made  it  necessary  that  he 
should  secure  the  friendship  of  IjCO  X.  Accord- 
ingly, he  accented  to  the  fust  demand  of  Alcander, 
wiiich  regarded  the  burning  of  the  heretic's  writings; 
but  the  second  demand,  which  would  have  endan- 
gered the  life  of  Lutlier,  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
important  services  of  Frederic  induced  him  to  refuse, 
or  at  least  to  evade,  by  deferring  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  till  the  next  imperial  diet, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  held  at  AV'orms  on  the 
sixth  of  January  1521.  This  suspension  of  severi- 
ties against  Luther,  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the 
haughty  pontift",  who  was  accustomed  to  hear  of 
f  Robertson,  Charles  V. 
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nothing  but  a  prompt  obedience  to  bis  commands  cent. 
from  all  quarters :  the  emperor  however  adhered  .  ^^ 
steadily  to  this  resolution ;  for  besides  the  motives, 
just  mentioned,  of  gratitude  towards  Frederic,  his 
own  good  understanding  pointed  out  to  him,  finst, 
the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  thiug  itself> 
and  in  the  next  place,  if  Luther  was  indeed  to  be 
condemned,  the  expediency  of  iiaving  the  public 
opinion  on  the  side  of  so  harsh  a  measure.  Charles 
clearly  saw,  that,  as  matters  then  stood,  there  were 
in  the  minds  of  many  impartial  persons,  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  Lutheranism,  and  still  stronger 
suspicions,  that  in  the  cause  of  Luther  himself 
partiality,  private  interest,  and  private  resentment, 
had  influenced  the  determinations  of  tlie  Romaa 
court  Moreover,  it  was  a  plausible,  a  persuasive^ 
and  a  sound  part  of  the  reformer  s  defence,  that  lie 
had  constantly  requested  to  have  his  cause  tiied, 
before  unsuspected  judges  in  Germany,  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws  and  customs  of  the  empire;  and 
that,  though  be  had  been  compelled,  for  con- 
science' sake,  to  separate  himself  from  the  Roman 
church,  he  remained  notwithstanding  a  member  of 
the  catholic  church,  whose  representative  was  that 
general  council  to  which  he  had  actually  appealed, 
and  to  whose  impartial  decisions  he  was  ready  to 
submit*. 

*  This  judicious  distinction  appeared  to  Luther  to  be  solid, 
and  of  the  utrnost  importnnce.— The  church  of  Rome  consi- 
dered the  popes  as  infallible;  whereas  Luther  luaintaiued 
that  they  were  fallible,  like  otiier  men ;  and  that  St.  Peter, 
the  first  tmd  most  huly  of  them,  had  actually  erred.  A  gene> 
rul  council,  legally  convened,  he  held  to  b«  the  highest  human 
i:(-clesiastical  authority ;  apd  of  course  superior  to  that  of  the 
pope.  To  such  a  council,  and  not  to  a  partial  and  prejudiced 
Hssembly  of  thie  pontiff  and  his  friends,  our  reformer  appealed 
from  the  cruel  and  iniquitous  sentence  of  Leo  X. 

The  sentiments  of  Luther  on  this  point  entirely  accorded 
with  the  determinations  of  the  councils  of  Basil  and  Con- 
stance ;  and  it  may  be  added,  with  the  judgments  of  the  most 
moderate  and  most  learned  persons  of  the  German,  Flemish, 
rrencb,  and  British  nations.  We  ae«d  not  ttaeftfore  woader* 
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On  these  various  accounts,  the  emperor  c6nsi« 
dered  the  obstacles  to  a  hasty  procedure  againstj 
Luther  as  insuperable. 


of 
Cturic*  V 


DoaMf         Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  how  far  either  th«j 
'"Tile"*  judgment  or  ihe  passions  of  Charles  V^.  were  realty] 
principin  coucerned  in  the  part  which  he  acted  in  regard  toj 
the  Gt-mian  reformer  and  his  friends,     ^\'hen  we] 
view  the  young  monarch  surrounded  with  a  inultipli<i 
city  of  vast  and  complicated  atiaii'S,  possessing  aU 
ready  immense  dominion  and  territory,  and   ui 
by  a  restless  ambilion  to  acquire  more,  it  mayseeoil 
the  most  probable  supposition,  that  he  beheld  tliej 
inci"ea.se  of  Lutheranism  with  neither  much  dislike! 
nor  much  satisfaction,  but  rather  with  the  curious i 
and  watchful  eye  of  a  politician,  who  would  he  dis^j 
posed,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power,  to  make  the 
interests  of  the  church  subservient  to  his  worldly 
purposes.    Ho«  ever,  if  any  one  feels  inclined  to  give  j 
Charles  credit  for  a  greater  and  more  sincere  relin 
gious  zeal  in   favour  of  the  established  system,  heJ 
will  not  be  in  want  of  plausible  arguments  on  than 
side  of  the  question.    These,  it  must  be  owned,  willl 
readily  occur, — whether  we  consider  tlie  youth  and] 
inexperience  of  the  newly  elected  emperor;  for  he| 
was  but  about  twenty  years  old,  and  probably  little] 
informed  respecting  the  reigning  corruptions  of  tlie 
church; — or  whether  we  reflect  on  his  early  habits, 
his  education  and  prejudices,  aixl  the  influence  olj 
his  Italian  and  Spanish  ministers; — or  lastly,  whe- 
ther we  advert  to  tlie  decisive  measures  which  he 
soon  adopted  in  support  of  the  papal  domination. 

Be  this  point  as  it  may,  it  was  of  immense  conse- 
quence to  the  infant-reformation,  that   the  iieaiII 
of  tlie    empire  constantly  refused  to    publish  any] 
conclusive  edict  against  Luther  before  the  discussiou^ 

that  his  ajipenl  from  the  inferior  power  of  the  pope,  to  lbs 
•uprtme  Juiisdiction  of  a  council,  fouud  tanay  advuc«lc«< 
Apell.  Mart.  Luth.  Vol.  I, 
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of  his  case  at  \he  approaching  diet  of  \V'orms.  By 
this  mean  a  little  time  was  gained ;  and  so  critical 
were  the  circumstances,  that  tliat  little  was  found 
suflicient  for  llie  production  of  the  most  important 
effects.  The  reader  will  understand  me  to  allude  to 
the  progress  of  that  amazing  iitvoLi'TioN  of  sen- 
timent, which  was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
jxjople.  Their  attention  had  heen  awakened ;  and 
a  considerable  impression  made  on  their  judgments. 
Their  reverence  for  the  ancient  doctjines  and  systems 
was  exceedingly  weukencd ;  and  the  controversies 
were  carried  on  with  warmth  and  freedom.  'J'hc 
knowledge  of  true  ihcologj'  and  the  divine  truths 
of  the  Ciospel  were  rapidly  advancing  at  W'ittemberg. 
The  fame  of  Luther's  wisdom  and  of  Melancthon  3 
learning  lilled  that  university  with  students,  who  im- 
bibed tlRiir  masters'  opinions,  and  on  their  return 
prof>agated  tliem  among  their  coimtrymcn  with  the 
most  astonishing  zeal  and  success.  To  be  brief;  by 
the  judicious  and  diligent  ex|)lication  of  the  written 
word  of  God,  during  the  short  space  of  the  years 
'5*8,  1519,  and  15:20,  the  systematic  prejudices  of 
many  centuries  were  almost  overturned  in  the  minds 
of  multitudes  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of 

Europe.  

To  carry  forward,  and,  if  possible,  to  accelerate  The  ermi 
tliis  glorious  RtvoLunoN  in  favour  of  Christian  "luUct.' 
truth,  was  the  great  object  of  Luther.  While  the 
several  illustrious  monarchs  of  the  sixteenth  century* 
were  struggling  for  preeminence  in  power  and  gr-cm- 
dcur,  his  contest  was  entirely  with  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  tliis  world  and  with  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places']".  Few  men,  of  those  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  have  surrendered 
tliemselves  and  their  cause  into  the  hands  of  God 
with  more  perfect  resignation  than  Lutiier  did.  I J  is 
affairs  were  coming  fast  to  a  crisis  ;  his  life  was  in 

«  Leo  X.  Chttrles  V.  Fraisci»  1.  Henry  VIII.  Solyman,  &c. 
t  £ph«s.  vi.  13. 
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the  most  imminent  danger ;  and  he  had  but  one 
patron  of  any  considerable  rank  or  distinction  ;  yet 
can  we  no  « liere  trace  in  liim  the  smallest  anxiety  on 
:count  of  his  mere  personal  safety.  Those  moments 
)f  suspense  in  which  most  persons  arc  usually  found 
iicapable  of  continued  study  or  cool  tlclibcration, 
jur  industrious  tlieolo<»ian  considered  as  a  precious 
little  interval  of  lime,  granted  to  him  by  I'rovidence 

[for  theinost  imjKjrtant  purpose  of  further  enlightening 
mankind;    and  while  his  friends  trembled  for  the 

[Sssuc  of  the  next  Gciinan  diet,  he  himself  seems  to 
lave  rejoiced  that  even  so  short  a  season  was  thus  af- 

tforded  him  for  pursuing  his  studies  in  divinity.  In  hb 

[judgment,  the  written  woRDof  God,  laid  open,  and 
rightly  explained  to  the  people,  was  always  tlie  most 

^4awful  and  the  most  powerful  enj»ineforthedestruction 
)f  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  All  his  success  on  the  minds 
>f  the  pu  blic,  both  before  and  a  fter  the  conferences  with 

[•tajetan,  he  ascribed  to  the  use  and  applicadon  of 
lis  engine.  It  behoved  him  therefore  to  make  fresh 
efforts,  M  ithout  losing  a  single  moment  of  time.    Hoth 

fthe  heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  nations  were  iu  a 
Btate  of  remarkable  preparation  for  the  reception 
jf  pure  doctrine.  The  I.)ivinc  blessini;  attended  his 
labours;  and  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  hope, 
that  from  the  circulation  of  judicious  expositions  of 
.various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  present  critical 
conjuncture,  tlie  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  know- 
ledge might  very  soon  have  to  triumph,  on  account 
)f  more  rapid  and  complete  victories  than  had  yet 
seen  obtained  over  papal  ignorance  and  papal  super- 
Btiiion.      Deeply  impressed  «ith  tlie«e  views,    the 

|4Saxon  theologian  applied  himself  to  tlic  study  of  the 
Bacred  pages  with  redoubled  ardour  and  assiduity, 
ileandcr  had   burnt  his  books;    but  that  very  cir- 

Icumstance  served  to  increase  men's  curiosity  for 
[ading  tiiem,  as  it  did  their  author's  zeal  and  in- 

[*lu?try  hi  reconsidering  and  republishing  the  doctrines 
)jc  had  tnughtj  in  conliniiingtiicm  by  nc\v  argutucots, 
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■JMlti  rendering  his  compositions  more  correct  and 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

Charles  V.  was  elected  emperor  in  the  summer  of 
1519,  and  his  first  Diet  was  expected  to  be  held  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year ;  but  the  meeting  of  that 
assembly  was  postponed  by  various  causes  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth.  Luther,  during  this  short 
period,  published  an  increilible  numl)er  of  sermons, 
paraphrases,  and  polemical  tracts.  To  lurnish  the 
reader  with  even  a  very  brief  account  of  them  all, 
uould  require  no  little  time  and  labour.  I  lis  adver- 
sary, the  papal  historian,  Mainibourg,  testifies  abun- 
dantly to  the  general  etiects  of  his  sermons  and  other 
writings.     "  Luther,"  says  he,  "  in  iiis  sermons,  at- 

'  tacked  the  vices  of  men  with  great  acrimony :  he 
likewise  published,  in  tlic  Cierumn  and  in  the  Latin 
languages,  a  number  of  pious  books ;  for  exam- 
ple, Expositions  of  the  Lords  Prayer  and  the  Ten 
Commandments ;  of  certain  portions  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels;  of  the  Song  of  the  Ulcsscd  Virgin; 
of  the  Psalms;  and  particularly  of  llic  epistle  to  the 

^Galatians.  IVIoreover,  as  he  lived  a  moral  life,  and 
was  not  given  in  the  snudlest  degree  to  cnvetousness 
or  any  other  vice,  he  was  univeisally  htkl  to  be  u 
good  and  great  and  even  a  holy  man ;  insomuch, 
that  it  was  the  custom  tf)  paint  l»is  portniit  with  rays 
of  glory  around  tlje  head,  as  if  he  had  been  a  ca- 
nonized saint  *. 

Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Episl'  '  ■  Gala- 

tians  is  in  itself  so  cxcelleul  a  pn  >  e,  was 

read  with  so  great  avidity  immediately  after  its  pub- 
lication, and  was  so  instrumental  in  tlie 
glorious  cause  of  protestantism,  that  ii  ive 
a  superior  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  historian.  1 
have  repeatedly  read  and  meditated  on  tiiis  treatise ; 
and,  after  the  most  matuic  retii-ction,  am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  poweil'ul  means 
of  reviving  the  light  of  Scripture  in  the  sixteenth 
•  S.tl.  3J. 
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century,  so  it  will,  in  all  ages,  be  capable  of  doai| 
the  same,  under  the  blessing  of  Got!,  whenever  •! 
disposition  shall  appear  among  men  to  regard 
oracles  of  Divine  Trutl),  and  whenever  souU  ihall  be] 
distressed  with  a  sense  of  indwelling  sin.     For  I  per- 
fectly despair  of  its  being  relished  at  all  by  any  but 
serious,  humble,  and  contrite  spirits,  such  being  in- 
deed the  only  persons  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  all- 
important  article  of  justification  will  appear  wortiiy ' 
of  all  acceptation.  The  author  himselfhad  ploughed* 
deep  into  the  human  heart,  and  knew  its  native  de- ' 
pravity ;  he  had  long  laboured,  to  no  purpose,  to  gaio  * 
peace    of   conscience    by   legal    observtmccs 
moral  works;  and  had  boen  relieved,  from  the  taoit] 
pungent  anxiety,  by  a  spiritual  discovery  of  the  doc* 
tiine  Just  mentioned.   He  was  appointed  in  the  oouti- 
sels  of  Providence, — by  no  means  exclusively  of  tlie 
otlier  reformers,  but  in  a  manner  more extiayrdinary  1 
and  muchsuperior, — to  teach  mankind,  after  upwards ' 
of  a  thousand  years'  obscurity,  this  great  evangelical 
tenet, — compared  with  whicli  liow  little  appear  all 
other  objects  of  controversy !  namely,  That  mm  j»i 
not  jiistiiicd  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  liutk 
of  Clnist*.     How  tliis  is  taught  in  tlie  epistle  betimi 
us,  has  been  briefly  sliown  in  a  former  Volume  t> 
and  Luther's  Commentary  is  perfectly  consonant  to 
that  short  abstract.     In  this  admirable  piece  of  j 
divinity,  the  author,  by  numberless  argument^  and ' 
particularly  by  the  marked  opposition  between  law 
and  faith  I,  law  and  grace  ||,  proves  that,  in  judtifi- 
cation  betore  God,  all  sorts  of  human  works  are  ex- 
cluded, moral  as  well  as  ceremonial.     He  restores 
likewise  to  tlie  Christian  world  tlie  true  forensic  senae'^ 
of  tlie  term  Justitication,  and  rescues  it  from  the 
erroneous  sense,  in  which,  for  many  ages,  it  had  been 
uiibuiuierstuod,  as  though  it  meant  i.vfuseu  habits 


•  Gal.  diap.  ii.  Id. 
1  Ciul.  Ui.  li. 
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of  virtue,  whence  it  had  been  usual  to  confound  jus- 
tification witli  sanctification.  The  incomparable  theo- 
logian before  us  settled  the  true  hounds  and  limits  of 
the  LAW  and  the  GOSPKL,  and  distinguihhed  between 
acceptance  with  God  and  personal  holiness.  The 
former,  he  shows,  is  received  as  a  free-gift  on  Christ's 
account  alone,  by  faith  in  the  heart  of  a  humbled 
sinner,  and  implies  complete  pardon  and  recon- 
ciliation with  Go<^i ;  the  latter,  which  he  hisists  on  as 
equally  necessary  for  eternal  happiness,  he  describes 
as  conjoined,  but  not  compounded,  with  the  former, 
imperfect  always  in  this  life,  but  sincerely  pressed 
after  and  delighted  in.  By  this  doctrine,  rightly  stated 
with  all  its  adjuncts  and  dependencies,  a  new  light 
breaks  in  on  the  mind  ;  and  Christianity  ap[)car3 
singularly  distinct  iiot  only  from  po()cry,  but  also  from 
all  other  religions.  Neither  the  superstitions  of  tlic 
papist,  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  humane,  nor  llie 
splendid  alms  of  tiie  ostentatious,  nor  the  most  pow- 
erful efforts  of  unassisted  nature,  avail  in  tlie  smallest 
degree  to  the  purchase  of  pardon  and  petice.  The 
glory  of  tliis  purchase  demonstrably  belongs  to  Christ 
alone  :  and  he,  who  in  real  humility  approves  of,  ac- 
quiesces in,  and  rests  on  Christ  alone,  is  tlie  ti'ue 
Christian.  Thus  self-righteous  persons  are  relmked ; 
thus  distressed  consciences  are  relieved ;  and  thus 
nsen  are  enabled  to  brin<;  forth  all  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness.  An  ill  use,  no  doubt,  has  frequently  been 
made  of  tlie  precious  doctrine  here  stated  ;  and  St 
Paul's  writings  abound  with  admirable  cautions  on 
this  subject.  The  sixth  chapter  to  tlie  Romans  ii 
full  to  the  point.  But  this  very  circumstance,  namely, 
that  the  true  Christian  notion  of  Justilication  is  ap- 
parently liable  to  a  charge  of  Antinou)iaui'>m,  un- 
questionably demonstrates  that  Luther,  and  the  other 
rctbrmcrs,  did  not  mistake  that  apostk-'s  meaning; 
because, — on  tlie  supposition  that  St.  Paul  really 
meant  to  ascribe  the  justification  of  a  sinnrr  before 
God  to  huutan  works,   iu  anv    s£ns£  of  Uiui>e 
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CHAP,  and  I  know  no  one  thing  so  likely  to  be  useful  for 
this  purpose,  as  to  invite  the  reader's  particular  at- 
tention to  Lutiier  s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  Certainly  tiie  author  of  it  considered 
the  argument  of  that  epistle  to  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  he  aftpears 
to  have  been  indefatigable  in  studying  and  ex- 
plaining it. 

This  Commentary  was  printed  both  in  I^tin  and  in 
German,  and  thus  became  extensively  diffused.  It 
was  also  omc  matenal  subject  of  Luther's  lectures, 
tivd.  voce,  to  the  students  ut  Witteniberg,  for  naany 
■vc^rs  .after  its  tirst  publication.  We  are  indebted, 
X  6od,  to  the  zeal  and  industiy  of  George  liorarj  a 
deacon  of  tlie  university  there,  for  Uie  best  of  the  old 
edilions  of  this  excellent  work.  Korar,  it  ^eems, 
•Mras  a  diligent  ecclesiastic,  who,  with  the  help  of  some 
.af 'the  Acttdeniics,  wrote  down  what  Luther  said  dur- 
ing his  public  lectures,  .and  then  submitted  what  he 
bad  written  to.tJic  inspection  and  judgntcnt  of  thie 
lecturer.  Liitlier  expressed  his  astonishment  at  tlie 
bulk  to  which  his  exposition  of  tliis  short  epistle  had 
grown. .  He  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  caretully  revised 
the  whole  perfonnance,  and  printed  it  in  1535  or 
1536.— 

Those,  who  feel  interested  for  the  successful  pro- 
gress of  i-cal  evangelical  trutii,  will  not  deem  this  ac- 
tXMiQt  huperlluous.  It  proves  that  this  Coninientary 
was  not  the  hasty  eH'usiun  of  a  turbulent  or  entliu- 
$iastic  sectary;  but  the  well-digested  result  of  at 
least  liuceu  years'  meditation  on  the  epistle,  and  of 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  interpreting  Scripture. 
The  treatise  itself  will  al)undantlY  sali&fy  every  in- 
quirer, tliat  the  grand,  fundacnental  point, — the  point 
>vhich  the  reformer  had  most  at  heart  in  all  iiis 
labours,  contests,  and  ilangers, — was  the  doctrine 
of  Justitication  by  faith  alone. 

"  Once  more,"  says  Luther,  "  I  have  undertaken 
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in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  expound  the  epistbe'of  c^^- 
Paul  to  the  Galatians ;  not  that  I  have  any  wbh  to 
teach  novel  doctrines, — especially  as  Paul  is  now 
.thoroughly  known  and  familiar  to  us; — but  because,' 
4s.  I  have  often  forewarned  you,  our  greatest  arid 
most  pressing  danger  is,  lest  the  devil  should;  cchi-' 
trive  to  take  away -from  us  the  pure  doctrine  of 
FAITH,  and  bring  back  into,  the  church  the  exploded 
notions  of  works  and  humax  tkabitioitsi.'  >rlt  is 
of  great  moment,  therefore,,  that  this  :dbctrine' of 
TAiTH  should  be  kept'iu  the  omistaot  ahdipubBo 
exercise  both  of  reading  and  hearing.  For  aitbot^ 
ittbe  ev^r  so  well  known  and  digested,  ydt.thedenl; 
is  not  dead,,'but  walketh  about  constant, -andseek^* 
eth  to  devour  us.  Moreover^  the  flesh  is  jetaiive^ 
and  all  sorts  of  temptations .  vex  and  oppno^suus  gb 
every  side.  Wherefore  this  christian  a RTrccKi 
can  never  be  handled  and  inculcated  eno*ig|h.  ri'itf 
this  doctrine  fall  suid  perish,  tlie  knowledge  of-evoty* 
iRith  ii)  rcligioh  will  fall  and  perish  with  it.  Ob  the 
contrary,  if  this  do  but  flourish,  all  good  things  v«iUi 
also  flourish,  namely,  true  religion,  the  true  woiw 
ship  of  God,  the  glory  of  God,  and  a-  right. kaowr>< 
ledge  of  every  tbiug  which  it  becomes  a  Christian  to 
know*."  '  ■  •     I 

In  his  preface  to  the  Commentaiy,  he  calls  the.    Preface 
article  of  Justification,  "  the  only  solid  rock  ;    c^"" 
as  being  the  doctrine  which  'shows,  how  we  are  re- 1  tary'^Ttbe 
deemed  from  sin,  death,  and  the  devil,  and  how  we'    *^''"''* 
become  partakers  of  eternal  lite,— >not:by;our  owa>  Giiatiuu. 
works,  but  by  the  help  of  another,  Uie  <Hily  ibegotten 
Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ.  =    •  -t 

"  Ti)is  rock,"  coi>tinues  he,  ."  did  Satan  shake  ia; 
paradise,  when  he- persuaded  our. first  parents,  timt 
by  their  own  wisdom  and  power  they'  might  become 
like  unto  God ;  and  thereby  induced  them  to  tbr- 

•  Lutli.  Op.  V.  p.  272. 
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a  promise  ot  its  conlinuaiice. 

"  la  opposition  to  the  same  princi[)le  of  faith, 
tiiis  li^r  ami  murderer,  the  devil,  nho  ¥nl\  be  aiwavl 
Jike  himself,  stirred  up  Cain  to  murder  Abel ;  aod 
for  no  other  reason,  but  because  his  pious  brother 
bad,  by  faith,  otienud  up  a  more  exodlent  sacri- 
fice ;  whereas  Cain,  by  ottering  up  \m  own  norks, 
wiTHOLT  FAITH,  had  not  pleased  God. 

"  By  the  very  same  abominable  Satanic  spirit, 
irhich  induced  Cain  to  kill  Abel,  is  Christ  opposed 
«nd  derided  al  tliis  day,  among  those  who  would 
^till  be  called  by  his  name.  So  tiiat  there  i»  abun- 
dant cause  for  diUgently  resisting  the  devil  by  ineaiw 
of  tl»is  hmdainental  article.  ^V'hether  we  be  rude 
«r  eloquent,  learned  or  unleanied,  this  rock 
must  be  published  abroad  in  aniniated  strains.  If 
Bien  should  be  silent,   the  very  stones  \vould  cry 

,  "  It  is  written  of  Satan,  ♦  Thou  slialt  bruise  fait 
Meel.'  And  it  should  seem,  that  Satan,  at  tM» 
'Very  day,  lias  no  other  business  in  hand,  but  lhi« 
ly,  which  is  always  peculiar  to  himself, — to  per- 
:vte  and  vex  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  Ik  our 
rfect    righteousness,    m'ithout    any    of    ouh 

•WORKS. 

''  He  does  not  rage  in  this  manner  against  ^bm 
lives  and  opinions  of  others ;  for  example,  aKainsI 
whoremongers,  tliieves,  murderers,  rebels  against 
God,  and  untelievers.  To  these  he  ratlier  gives 
peace  and  quiet ;  aind  he  even  indulges  6ucb  cbarac- 
witii  all  manner  of  delights  according  to  tiieir- 
i.  And  so  it  was  in  the  primitive  tiajes.  Me 
cut  only  suffered  the  idolatries  and  false  religions  of 
the  whole  world  to  be  fjiiiet,  but  he  also  mightily 
inttiataiited  aud  wipportcd  them.  It  was  tbcdiurch 
and  religion  of  Christ  alone,  which  he  tormented  in 
every  way." 
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I"  To  this  moment  the  papists  continue  to  xmM 
the  efficacy  of  works,  and  the  worthiness  of  man, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace ;  and  thus  do  they,  in  words  at  least,  support 
thoir  bretJiren  the  Anabaptists*.  For  these  foxes 
are  tied  together  by  the  tails,  tiiough,  judging  by 
Uieir  beads,  unc  >pight  suppose  them  opposite  to  each 
other.  Outwardly,  the  papists  pretend  to  be  great 
uiiemies  of  the  anabaptists,  when  inwardly,  and  at 
bottom,  they  teach,  tinnk,  and  defend  all  one  thing, 
igain^t  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  is  our  only  righteous- 
oe^s.  Let  hiu],  therefore,  who  can,  hold  fast  to 
this  one  article  of  justificatiok.  And  as  to 
those  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  we 
roust  let  them  be  canied  whither  the  sea  and  wind 
shall  drive  them,  until  they  either  return  to  the 
i»htp,  or  swim  to  tlie  shore. 

"  Tl>e  conclusion  is,  tliere  can  be  no  peace  as  long 
»s  Clu'itit  aud  Belial  disagree.  If  one  heresy  dies, 
anotlier  springs  up.  The  reason  is,  the  devil  nei- 
t\wt  slumber*  nor  sleeps.  It  is  now  about  twenty 
y«ar»  that  I  have  been  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  I 
can  ti  uly  soy,  that  I  have  been  assailed  by  more  than 
twenty  sfxts,  some  of  which  are  completely  extinct; 
tuul  ottiers  pant  for  life.  Satan,  the  God  of  all  dia*-' 
tensions,  daily  raises  up  new  heresies ;  tlie  last  of 
wliich  i»  one  that  1  sitould  uever  have  foreseen,  or 
even  once  guspected ;  namely,  tlie  sect  of  the  Anti- 
iKMnians,  who  maintain  that  tlie  ten  command- 
ments ouglit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  church;  and 
thai  men  are  not  to  be  terrified  by  the  law,  but 
mntly  exhorted  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  The  truth 
la, — wluit  we  liave  coiwtitntly  taught,  namely, — That 
broken  and  contrite  spirits  are  to  be  comforted  by 

'  The  reader  muat  not  coofousd  tfae  teditictut  sect  of  Ana- 
baptibts  ill  Luilirr's  lime,  wiih  lb*  di8ient^r»  called  Daptitls, 
of  the  pm«iit  day. 
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Christ;  but  that  hardened  Pharaohs,  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  long  pieached  in  vain,  must  be 
alarmed  by  the  terrors  of  the  law  *." 

•    A  few  short  extracts  from  the  Commentary  itself 
shall  close  this  account. 
Eitncts  "  I  remember,  when  I  first  began  the  contest 

c°"mt^-  '^^^^  ^^  papists,  Dr.  Staupitius,  at  that  time  an 
wry.  eminent  person,  and  Vicar  of  the  Augustine  order, 
said  to  me :  '  On  one  account,  I  like  the  doctrine 
you  preach  exceedingly.  It  gives  the  glory  and 
every  thing  else  to  God  alone,  and  nothing  to  man. 
Now  it  is  clearer  than  the  day.  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascribe  too  much  glory,  goodness,  and  mercy  to 
God.'  "This  saying  very  much  comforted  and 
strengthened  me."  '    • 

'1-lie  follo\»ing-was  a  favourite  passage  with  the 
excellent  Seckendorf ;  who  seems  to  have  thought 
it  more  to  the  purpose  than  any  thing  that  had  been 
said,  on  the  subject  of  the  union  of  believers  wiA 
Christ,  by  the  most  celebrated  mystics : — "  Tbfe 
doctrine,  tlicrefore,  of  faith,  must  be  taught  in  its 
purity.  Namely,  That  as  a  believer,  thou  art  by 
faith  so  entirely  united  to  Christ,  that  he  agd  thou 
arc  made  as  it  were  one  person.  That  tljbu  canst 
not  be  separated  from  Christ ;  but  always  adheres 
so  closely  to  him,  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, I  am  one  with  Christ;  that  is,  Chiist's 
rigliteousness,  his  victory,  his  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, are  all  mine.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Christ 
may  say,  I  am  that  sinner;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  in  other  words,  his  sins,  his  death,  and  punish- 
ment, are  mine,  because  he  is  united  and  joined  to 
me,  and  I  to  him.  For  by  faith  we  are  so  joined 
together  as  to  become  one  flesh  and  one  bone.  We 
are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his 
Ijonesf ;  so  that,  in  stiictness,  there  is  more  of  a 

•  Prasfut.  Mart.  Luth.  in  Epist.  ad  GaUt.  Vol.  V. 
t  Ephes.  V.  30. 
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union  between  Christ  and  me,  than  exists  even  in  cent. 
tlie  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  where  the  two  are  ,^  ^}\ 
considered  as  one  flesh  *.  This  faith,  tlieretbre,  is 
by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality;  but  possesses 
so  great  excellency,  that  it  utterly  confounds  and 
destroys  the  foolish  dreams  and  imaginations  of  the 
sophisters,  who  have  contrived  a  number  of  meta- 
physical fictions  concerning  faith  and  charity,  merits, 
and  qualifications.—  These  things  are  of  such  mo- 
ment, that  I  would  gladly  explain  them  more  at 
large,  if  J  could." 

"  A  true  and  lively  faitli  is  opposite  to  the  feigned 
faith  of  the  hypocrite ;  and  a  true  faith  incites  a 
man  to  good  works  through  love.  He,  who  would 
be  a  Christian,  must  be  a  believer ;  but  no  man  is 
a  sound  believer,  if  works  of  charity  do  not  follow 
his  faith.  Thus,  on  both  .hands,  the  apostle  shuts 
hypocrites  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the 
left  hand,  he  shuts  out  all  sudi  as  depend  on  their 
*'ork3  for  salvation,  when  he  says,  '  Neither  circum> 
cision,  nor  uncircumcision ;'  that  is,  no  kind  of  work, 
but  faith  alone,  without  any  dependance  on  wliat  we 
do,  avails  before  God.  On  the  right,  he  excludes 
ail  slothful,  idle  persons,  who  are  disposed  to  say, 
If  faith  justifies  us  without  works,  then  let  us  have 
no  anxiety  respecting  good  actions ;  let  us  only  take 
care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  whatever  we 
please. — Not  so,  ye  enemies  of  all  godliness.  It  is 
true,  Paul  tells  you,  that  faith  alone,  without  works, 
justifies ; — however,  he  also  tells  you,  that  a  true 
faith,  after  it  has  justified,  does  not  permit  a  man  to 
slumber  in  indolence,  but  that  it  worketh  by  love.'" 

"  The  liberty  of  the  Gospel  is  an  inestimable    ■ 
thing ;  but  take  care  that  ye  use  it  not  as  an  occa- 
sion to  the  flesh. 

"  Satan  has  not  stirred  up  an  evil  either  more  ex- 
tensive or  more  deistructive  than  this;  namely,  when 

•  Ephes.  V.  31. 
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men  abuse  their  Cbristian  liberty  to  licentiousnawJT 
So  the  apo^lie  Jude  laincjits  :  '  There  are  crept  u\ 
unawares  a  rtnin  unholy  men,  nhicb  turn  tiie  grac^ 
of  our  God  into  lasciviousness*.  For  the  flesh  doBi| 
not  undei-stand  the  doctrine  of  grace.  'Ihcrcfojrtt 
when  it  bears'  iliat  we  are  justified  by  fait)i  only,  H 
aliuses  and  pervert*  the  doctrine  by  reasoning  thus; 
'  If  we  are  witiiout  law,  we  may  livi-  ju't  ivs  we 
please.' 

"  Wherefore  there  is  danger  on  iiorii  &iDfi&. 
However,  ttie  one  is  more  tolerable  than  the  other. 
If  the  doctrine  of  grace  or  faith  be  not  preached,  no 
man  can  be  saved  ;  for  it  is  faith  alone  Utat  justiiie^ 
»nd  saves.  On  the  contrary,  if  faith  he  prcaciied, 
as  of  necessity  it  must  be,  tiie  greater  part  of  man- 
kind will  interpret  the  doctrine  in  a  carnal  wuy,  and 
so  understand  spiritual  liberty  as  to  allow  induigepce^ 
of  tlie  flesh.  'Fhis  we  may  .see  in  all  ranks  of  Ui'e. 
All  profess  themselves  to  be  evangelical ;  all  boast 
of  their  Chrbtian  liberty;  and  ytigive  w(iv  »<>  Hieir- 
lusts  and  pasaions,  for  example*   to  iq\  -s, 

pride,  envy,  pleasures,  tmd  suckv  like.  W  ho  din-t 
charges  his  duly  fiiithfully  ?  ^Vho  serves  li''^  i>!"thiT 
in  a  tjue  spirit  of  charity  ?  The  disgracQ,  ^'  cU 

<Xindiict  brings  on  the  jwofession  of  the  Goopci,  put^ 
Qie  sometimes  so  out  of  temper,  that  I  coukl  msii, 
these  swine,  that  tread  precious  peurls  undttr  tbdr 
fieet,  were  sjtill  under  the  tyranny  cit'  tiie  po[>e ;  for  it, 
is  impossible  that  a  iJCOple,  so  niu.cl>i"C5en»biin;4  Ujos© 
of  Gomorrah,  should  be  kept  in  due  subjection  Uy 
tlie  na;d  muxims  of  the  Gospel  of  pearje." 

"  Moreover,  we  ourselves,  the  ministers  of  th^ 
Gospel,  are  not  so  active  and  zealous  in  doJQjs;  our 
duty,  now  that  we  have  tlie  LKiHT  of  thft  thutb, 
as  we  were  before,  during  tlie  uajjkness  <ji  our 
lONOKANCE.  We  are  grown  cold  and  i^gligeiit  in 
hwndling  tlie  wohp,  and  in  prayer  also,  and  lasi^y^ 
both  in  well-doing  and  in  suffering;  insomuch,  that 
•  Jude,  vcr.  4. 
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if  Snton  did  not  torment  us  internally  with  spiritual 
teiuptation!>,  and  externally  with  hostile  persicutions, 
luiil  above  all,  with  the  contc-nipt  and  ingratitude 
of  our  own  congregiitions,  we  sljould  Ixjcome,  | 
fcai-,  quite  careless,  and  lazy,  and  lost  to  every  good 
work." 

"  It  is  very  useful  for  sincere  and  pious  pcrsoni) 
to  know  and  raedititte  on  Paul's  doctrine  concerning 
the  contests  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  au 
adniii-ahle  comfort  to  the  tempted.  When  I  was  a 
^nonk,  if  at  any  time  I  happened  to  feel  the  niot(on» 
of  a  bad  passion,  I  used  to  think  njy  prospect  of 
salvation  was  completely  over.  I  stniggltd  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  both  to  overcome  the  bad  passion 
^n^  to  quiet  my  conscience.  AU  in  vain.  I'he  lust 
of  the  flesh  returned,  and  I  was  horassed  with 
thoughts  ot'  this  sort ;- — '  Thou  hast  committed  thl» 
or  tliat  sin;  thou  art  impatient;  thou  art  envious; 
in  vain  hast  thou  entered  into  holy  orders.'  No^v  if 
~  had  rightly  understood  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Flfsh 
sting  a^nst  the  Spirit,  I  ishuuld  not,  so  loi>g  dih^ 
miserably,  have  aiiiicted  n)y.self.  I  siiould  Imvo 
fflected,  and  said,  a»  I  do  at  this  day,  i  '^ir 

Ituations  ;  Martin,   y\»  long  as  thou  rt^^  in 

lie  tiesli,  thou  wilt  tiever  be  entirely  without  liii : 
lou  art  now  in  the  flcsli,  and  therefore  t'  i<t 

tperience  a  contest  with  it:  And  lliis  i>    ^         'to 
what  Paul  says,  the  flesh  rcsisteth  tlio  Spirit.  i)e- 
>air  not  thou,  then,  but  strive  manfully  against  all 
rnal  dispositions,  and  fulfil  not  their  luatings.    Uo 
lus,  and  the  law  shall  have  no  condemning  domi- 
lion  over  thee. 
"  Truly  religious  persotjs  crucify  tliO  flc&h  with  its 
Sections  and  lusts ;  and  hence  th^ir  sina  do  not 
laJty  ruin  them.     For  if  they  ol>ry  tl»e  tlesh  by 
ratityinsj  its  concupiscence,  lliey  infallibly  lose  their 
Jth  and  the  Holy  Ghost.     Moreover,  if  they  do 
jt  abhor  their  sins,  sincerely  repent,  and  return  to 
Jhiist,  that  they  nwy  reqpvQr  tbvir  faUJi  and  tUe 
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Holy  Ghost,  they  will  die  in  their  sins.  Wherefore 
I  can  speak  no  comfort  to  those,  who  dream  they 
have  faith,  and  yet  live  in  sin.  Against  all  such  there 
is  a  dreadful  sentence  in  force ;  namely,  They  that 
live  after  the  flesh,  shall  die.  And  further,  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  manifest; — adultery,  fornication,  un- 
cleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  &c.  and  such  like : 

THEY  WHO  DO  SCCH  THINGS,  SHALL  NOT  INHE- 
RIT THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD." 

"  The  severe  threatenings  of  Almighty  God 
against  sin,  have  a  due  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
true  believers,  so  as  to  deter  them  from  breaking 
his  laws.  They  arm  themselves  with  the  word  of 
God,  with  faith  and  with  praj'er,  and  do  not  give 
way  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  In  fact,  they  so  resbt 
the  flesh  as  to  nail  it  to  the  cross,  with'  all  its  sinful 
desires.  Hence  it  is  that  the  flesh,  though  yet  alii'e 
and  capable  of  showing  some  signs  of  motion,  can- 
not perform  what  it  would,  being  hound  hand  and 
foot,  and  nailed  fast  to  the  cross.  Such  are  the 
principles  and  such  the  practice  of  truly  pious  per- 
sons. The  same  important  ti'uths  may  be  expressed 
a  little  differently,  thus ;  The  laitl)ful,  while  they 
live  on  earth,  do  actually  crucify  the  flesh ; — that 
is,  though  they  are  sensible  of  its  lustin<;s,-  they  do 
not  obey  them.  Furnished  with  the  armour  of 
God,  namely,  faith,  hope,  and  tiie  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  they  oppose  the  natural,  or  carnal  man  ;  and 
with  these  spiritual  arms,  as  it  were  with  nails,  fix 
him  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  conif>el  him,  against 
his  will,  to  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  man  or  new 
creature.  Afterwards,  when  they  die,  they  entirely 
put  oft'  the  carnal  man  ;  and  they  will  rise  from  tlie 
dead  w  ith  a  body  incorruptible,  and  free  from  sinful' 
aft'ections  and  lusts." 

"To  teach  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by.fiaith 
without  works,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  good  works,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  mai- 
ler of  considerable  difliculty  and  danger.    For  an- 
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•less  the  ministers  of  Christ  be  wise  and  faithful  cent. 
dispensers  of  tlie  divine  mysteries,  and  know  how 
to  divide  the  word  of  Truth  rightly,  the  distinct  pro- 
vinces of  faith  and  works  will  be  confounded.  Both 
these  provinces  siiould  be  explained  and  iiupressed 
on  the  mind  M'ith  the  greatest  diligence,  yet  in  such 
a  manner,  that  eacli  of  them  may  preserve  its  proper 
bounds.  Otherwise,  if  works  only  are  taught,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  pope's  kingdom,  faith  is  lost.  Again, 
if  nothing  but  faith  is  inculcated,  carnal  men  soon 
begin  to  dream  that  there  is  no  need  of  good  works. 
How  careful  is  Paul  to  avoid  being  misunderstood ! 
In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  he  had 
observed  that  the  whole  law  was  fulfilled  in  one  word. 
'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  Indeed ! ! 
an  objector  might  say, — 'llicn  if  so,  a^ulan,  by 
works  of  charity,  may  fulfil  the  law  and  be  justified  ! 
■ — which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  epistle.  No,  says 
'the  apostle,  I  have  neither  forgotten,  nor  do  I  now 
contrailict  niy  former  argumentation  concerning  faith. 
1  am  precisely  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  that  yc  aaay 

gerceive  me  to  argue  consistently,  I  add.  Walk  in  tlie 
pirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  fiesh  *. 
I  do  not  mean  that  ye  can  be  justified  by  the  law ; 
but  this  I  mean ;  there  are  two  principles  of  action 
Within  you.  Flesh  and  Spirit ;  and  I  exhort  you  to 
obey  tlie  latter,  that  ye  may  be  enabled  to  resist  the 
ibrmer.  It  is  but  to  a  certain  degree  that  ye  can 
resist  it ;  ye  cannot  entirely  put  off  tlie  flesh  or  kill  it ; 
and  therefore,  when  I  direct  you  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  I  sufficiently  indicate  to  you  the  impossibility 
of  yonr  being  justified  by  works  ot  charity  f ." 

In  furnishing  the  reader  with  tliese  specimens  of 
Luther's  method  of  expounding  Scripture,  I  have 
constantly  aimed  at  giving  the  author's  meaning, 
without' adhering  very  closely  to  the  letter.  Certain 
allusions  to  the  scholastic  mceties  of  the  times,  and 
lonie  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  which  would  have. 
*  Gal.  V.  Iff.       t  I'Uth.  Op.  V.  417,  et  seq. 
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required  long  explanations,  and  contributes 
to  edification,  are  entirely  omitted  ;  mid  a  tiew  w< 
9je  pomciinies  inserted  lor  the  sake  ot  preservinj;  i 
connexion.  No  apology  needs  be  made  ti>r  pUcii 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative  a  brief  account  of 
reformer  s  Commentaries  on  tbe  Epistle  to  iheCiald- 
tians*.  The  pious  student  of  llie  history  of  the 
Reformation  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  forsakii 
his  proper  subject,  and  much  less  as  misemployi 
M'liile  he  is  perusing  a  few  striiiing  passages  from  « 
book  whic'ii  u  as  of  such  signal  service  to  the  Church 
of  Cbiist  in  tlie  sixteenth  century  f. 


THK   DIET   or   WORMS. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  the  diet 
OF  WORMS.  That  general  and  astonishing  revo- 
lution of  sentiment  X  which,  we  have  observed, 
was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  had 
proceeded,  in  regard  to  tlieir  leligious  views,  with 
such  incredible  rapidity,  that  it  behoved  the  emper 
rorand  the  princes  to  take  public  cognizance  of  trans- 
actions, whicii  could  now  no  longer  be  buried  in 
obscurity.     Accordingly  Charles  V.  in  his  drcuhur 


*  For  an  accouol  of  other  writiugs  of  Lutber,  aee  Appcodu, 
Luther'a  Writings. 

i  Tbe  only  Engliab  traiulfllion  of  Luther's  ComitMnlanM 
on  tbe  Lpittie  to  tbe  Gatatiaos,  wbieb  1  have  teen,  imm  tbe 
work  of  several  pious  perswns.  It  has  many  defects,  bat  it 
nevertheless  a  very  useful  performance.  Tbe  bcjok  is  scarce; 
and  J  cannot  hut  observe,  that  a  modern  translation  of  botb 
(he  editions  of  Luiber's  Couimeutaiies  on  thu  epistle,  wiilj  a 
lew  judicious  notes,  would  b«  a  most  valuable  prt|e«t  |«  I|m 
Cbristiau  world. 

For  M.  Bucer's  opinion  of  ibese  Coaituentaries,  see  Append- 
31.  Buc<-r. — In  uioilvrn  limes  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  tr«at 
this  work  rniher  roughly,  and  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  mniy 
cautions.  The  reader  will  determine  for  bin>aeir,  wbetbar 
more  judicious  or  more  tfbcaciuus  cautions  have  bf^n  givra 
by  others,  than  those  interspersed  throughout  the  Coinaieuta> 
lies  by  Liither  himac-lf. 

J  P»ge  S07. 
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tettefi  tothe  electors  and  other  members  of  tlie  Di<?t, 
jntbrmed  them  that  he  had  summoned  the  assembly  , 
of  the  empire,  tor  tJie  purpose  of  concerting  with 
tbcni  tlie  most  proper  measures  for  checkin;»  the  pro- 
gress of  ttiose  new  and  dan;;erous  opinions,  wjiich 
dirtsatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Ciermany,  and  to 
overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  •. 

After  the  Diet  had  met,  a  considerable  time  was 
spent  in  formalities,  and  in  making  some  j^eiicral  re- 
gulations respecting  the  internal  jjolice  of  the  empia'. 
They  then  proceeded  to  take  into  consiiieration  the 
religious  questions  and  controversies.  Tlie  papal 
legates  pressed  hard  for  an  immediate  edict  of  con- 
demnation against  the  man  ^vho  had  so  long  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  «ho,  for  more  than  six. 
months,  had  been  under  actual  sentence  of  cxcom-' 
munication,  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recite  the  various  artiHces  and  nianceuvres 
of  the  leading  actors  in  the  scenes  at  Worms ;  nor 
trould  this  be  so  properly  jjerlinent  to  the  plan  of  our 
history,  as  to  desciibe  the  progress  of  real  religion 
itself  in  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  mankind.' 
Our  industrious  Memorialist  f  details  with  great  ex-' 
actness  the  conferences  between  Pontanus,  the 
elector's  chancellor,  and  Glapio,  a  confessor  of 
Chftries  V,  in  which  fruitless  pains  t^t-re  taken  to 
oonpose  the  differences.  Ki-ederic,  in  liis  iiistruc- 
tioM  to  his  chancellor,  appears  to  have  been  govef  ncd 
by  the  same  maxims,  wjiich  had  uniformly  regulated 
hu  conduct  throughout  this  business :  that  is,  he 
continued  firm,  but  cautious ;  insisting  in  general  on* 
art  equitable  hoarinj;  in  behalf  of  his  subject  Luthc  f/ 
and  declaring  that  he  himself  did  i>ot  pretend  to  [y* 
a  judge  of  tijeological  doctrines  or  disputes. 

The  conferences  just  mentioned  wen     '  v^ 

nature,  and  were  carried  on  witli  the  utiiM  _^.' 

But  the  membera  of  the  Diet  ope.vlV-  withstood  Uio 

.  •  RuberUou.         +    Scckendorf. 
I  See  Appendix-^Pontanus  and  Glapio. 
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CHAP,  pope's  advocates,  ia  their  atteiupts  to  procure  Luther'i 
condeiunation  without  deliberation  or  inquiry.  Such 
a  proceeding  they  considered  as  iucoiiMstent  with 
justice,  and  unauthorized  by  precedent  jVIoreover, 
ttie  emperor  liimself  admonished  the  principal  nundo, 
Aleandcr,  that  it  behoved  him  to  explain  to  .the  Diet 
some  just  and  weighty  causes  of  Luther's  excommu- 
nication; causes  too,  wliicli  should  be  abstracted 
from  the  pai'ticular  interests  of  tlie  couit  of  Rome 
and  of  the  pope,  and  be  evidently  connected- with  the 
general.concems  of  religion.  At  present,  be  said, 
an  opinion  very  much  prevailed  in  Germany,  that 
because  Dr.  Luther  had  defended  the  rights  and  pri- 
vilcges  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  dcciaioied  tigainst 
those  odious  and  arbitrary  impositions  of  which  the 
princes  themselves  had  complained  more  tliau  QDoe, 
he  was  on  that  very  account  disliked  and  censured 
at  Home,  and  that,  in  fact,  this  was  the. real ^a- 
dation  of  all  the  harsh  and  peremptory  proceeding 
against  him.  So  important  a  point  must  be  cleared 
up  before  any  furtlicr  steps  could  be  taken ;  and  an 
opportunity  therefore  was  now  aflbrded  the  nuncio, 
of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  Diet,  that 
the  pontiff's  damnatory  edicts  again&t  Lutlier  did 
not  originate  in  partiality  and  injustice  *.  , 

Aleandcr  undertook  tliis  business,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  considerable  ability  and  eflect.  The 
papal  historians  magnify  his  eloquence  and  address 
on  the  occasion  beyond  all  boiuids. .  Pallavicinus, 
in  particular,  h&s  given  us  a  long  and  laboured 
philippic  of  his  own  making,  which  he  supposes  ti> 
have  resembled  the  speech  delivered  by  Aleandcr. 
The  writers  of  the  same  class  have  in  general  fol- 
i(r>vcd  the  Italian  author  with  confidence,,  and  copied 
his  misrepresentations  without  hesitation.  They  tell 
us,  that  he  spoke  tor  tlirec  whole  hours  with  the 
greatest  force  and  eloquence.  But  tlie  Protestant 
reader,  who  has  a  relish  for  the  instruction  contained 
*  JMaiinbourg,  Sect.  Sr. 
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in  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  (Jalatians,  would 
priibn)  1  *' ■  '  ';  time  mis{)ent  in  rr,  'i  niniite 
detai!^  nts  ill  &u|>))oit  of  |Kt,  uiiies 

and  papal  authority.  It  w  ill  Ik;  proper,  howevtr,  to 
subjoin  a  concise  account  of  this  celebrated  speech. 
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1 .  Ho  piVxiiiced  Luther'swritings  in  the  assembly ; 
a!       '  "  ■      s  Irom  tlK»m,  endeavoured  to  [trove 

til'  ct  ot'  this  notorious  heretic  ought 

to  be  aboii»li€d.  Iheir  principles  Mere  equaiiy 
(]i  "  ■'  '  '  ■'  'arch  and  btate  ;  tor  they  armi- 
],,  iiisdiciion  of  the  Head  ot  the 

churcli,  and  cvtn  tlic  authority  of  a  general  council : 
and  It    '  '  '    n  awav,  *»lio  would  be  Icit  to 

inltTj  .  1  iluubttui  cases?  Tliere  would 

soon  be  as  inaiiy  religions,  as  there  mere  men  of 
fancy  und  iaia<^inut>on. 

•2.  This  was  not  the  worst.  The  Saxon  heretic 
subverted  the  foundations  of  morality,  by  denying  the 
V.  I  '  ;"  HUMAN  LiBERTV,  and  by  main- 

tii:  .  I  and  evil  depended  on  a  fatal  and 

inevitable  necessity.  Thus  a  door  was  opened  to 
tljc  most  unbounded  licentiousness,  when  men  had 
at  hand  tliis  wady  delence,  or  at  least  this  lawful 
excuse,  for  every  crime  they  could  commit — "Oun 

FATK.  DID  NOT  PF.RMIT  US  TO  DO  OTIIEHWfSI-.." 

lie  then  accused  Luther  of  overturning  the  efficacy 
of  the  saoaiocHts,  and  of  inculcating  a  notion  of 
('  '  '"  1  lil)erty,  which  fjave  the  reins  to  vice  and 
\M  ^>.     If  you  believe  this  heretic,  said  he, 

there  is  no  obligation  in  vows  that  have  been  made 
with  the  (ireatttJ  solemnity.  In  fine,  if  his  notions 
prcvuii,  there  is  an  end  both  of  Chri^itian  piety  and 
tlie  tranqcnUtty  of  kingdoms.  The  whole  world  will 
be  thrown  into  confusion  ;  there  will  be  left  no  ties  of 
obedience,  eitlier  to  princes,  oi-  even  to  God  himself; 
because,  according  to  this  novel  system,  tl»e  com- 
mandment of  the  Supreme  being  are  incompatible 
witli  ihe  powers^ and  capaciliea  of  liis  creatures. 
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3.  Alcander  then  observed ;  that  in  spite  of  tht" 
pontitf  s  utmost  endeavours,  for  four  years  past,  to 
free  the  world  from  this  gkkat  evil,  it  was  daily 
6prca«ling  itself  more  and  more,  and  appeared  to  be 
desperate  and  incurable.  This  detestable  heresy 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  public  execration ;  and  so 
ought  its  deceittul,  rash,  obstinate,  and  furious  ; 
ibor.  An  luipcriai  edict  for  tliis  purpose  nas  nc 
he  said,  the  only  remedy  that  reaiained.  Nor 
there  any  reason  to  apprehend  lest  such  an 
sitould  be  attended  with  troublesome  conscqi 
It  would  be  made  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Diet,  and, 
no  doubt,  would  be  executed  iu  all  the  states  > 
empire,  'ibe  catholic  party,  he  added,  wa*iatiiii>v._. 
the  strongest ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  those  powers, 
who  had  hitlierto  supported  Luther's  cause,  would 
incur  the  emperors  displeasure,  by  contiuuing  to 
protect  l«im  *. 

In  our  times,  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  answer 
each  of  these  positions  of  the  papal  orator  by  w 
orderly  course  of  argumentation.  Ttie  real  Chrtatian     ' 
will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  taken  together,  they  con- 
stitute ttie  most  solid  encomium  on  the  labours  of 
the  man,  «ho,  by  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  of  bi^onn     i 
time,  was  represented  as  an  object  of  universal  de-    j 
testation.     He  will  not  sutler  his  judgment  to   be 
var|)ed   by  the  specious  terms  which  iVleander  in- 
troduced into  his  harangue,  but  will  reflect  on  tl)^^ 
ival  force  and  meajiing  of  those  terms  when  tln^H 
used  by  a  Koman-catholic  in  defence  of  bis  peculiar 
tetiets.  The  ambiguity  of  Scripture  ;  the  infallibilitj     | 
of  the  po|)e'8  interpretations ;  the  intrinsic  virtue  of    { 
the  sacraments ;  the  natural  strength  aod  power  of 
man  ;  the  merit  of  good  worb,  and  the  obligadoo  tt    i 
monastic  vows ;  tliese  are  among  tlie  avoueddoctrinef 
of  tlte  pupal  system :  and  us  they  were  evidently  at 
the  bottom  of  Aleander's  ostensible  creed,  we  need 
*  Du  Pn- — Alitimbourg. 
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not  wonder  that  Luther's  opposition  to  them  should  cxnt. 
have  been  uppermost  among  the  complaints  of  this 
aeaious  nuncio,  strenuously,  defending  the  estabUshed- 
corruptions.  The  enlightened  Protestant,  however, 
with  these  &cts  in  view,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  how  much  our  persecuted  reformer 
deserves  the  thanks  of  Christian  posterity,  for  setting 
forth  and  ccmifirming  the  supremacy  of  Scripturtu' 
authority,  and  for  unfolding  to  mankind  the  long-lost 
doctrine  of  the  desperate  corruption  of  fallen  human 
fliature,  and  the  preciousness  of  redemption  by  grace. 
These  fundamental  doctrines  Luther  taught  with  great 
zeal  and  precision.  It  was  impossible  therefore  that 
he  should  not  at  the  same  time  teach,  that  "  it  is  not 
of  ifaiifD  that  wtlletli,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God.l^at  sheweth  mercy*/'  And  how  could  this  bo 
doi)6>without  calling  fwtb  the  objection,  "  Why  tlien 
doth  be  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will?" 
Or  Ik^vt  could  our  theologian  have  established  the 
erand.Cl^ristiah  peculiaiity  of  justification  by  faitii  in 
Jesus,  and  laid  down  the  true:  principle  of  obedience, 
— ^faitb  which  worketh  by  love, — without  overturning 
that  idql  of  self-sufficiency,  the  Pelagian  notion  of 
free-will,  which  even  from  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr 
had  mads  some  encroachment  on  the  church  f  P 

Well  wpu)d  it  be,  if  Christian  people  better  un- 
derstood tfidr  obligations  to  kind  Providence  for 
having  raised  up,  at  the  critical  moment,  so  pene- 
trating a  spirit,  and  so  sound  a  Divine,  as  Luther, 
These  obligations  would  be  better  known,  and  also 
felt  more  seilsibly,  were  we  in  general  more  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  improvements  and  disco- 
veries which  Luther  made.  The  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  human  heart  lead  us  to  think  highly  of  modern 
attainments  in  religious  knowledge,  and  to  depre- 
ciate the  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  The 

*  Rom.  u.  16.  t  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  201,  202. 
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Reformers  of  that  period  did  ^KtA  things  for  the 
times  and  circumstances  in  which  theynved,  but 
their  notions  were  in  many  respects  crude  and  inac- 
curate, and  liable  to  great  abuse."    Such  things  are 
EASILY  said,  and  by  being  often  said,  they  are  apt 
to  make  durable  impressions.     It  is  very  true  that 
Martin  Luther,  as  well  as  all  the  reformers,  did  saj 
things  which  are  liable  to  abuse.  I  know  nothing  that 
is  not  liable  to  abuse.     Even  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves  are  thus  liable  in  the  hands  of  depraved 
men.  Nevertheless,  I  am  by  ftir  more  coniidetit  tha> 
the  conceits  and  refinements,  and  attempts  at  system, 
which  abound  in  modem  divinity,  are  hurtful  to  re- 
ligious minds,  and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt 
the  pure  word  of  God,  than  I  am  that  the  plain  and 
manly  expositions  of  Scripture  by  Luther  have  any 
such  tendency ;  or  that  tl^se  are  so  likely  as  the  for- 
mer to  mislead  humble,  contrite  souls,  who  are  se- 
riously in  quest  of  peace  of  consdence  and  etiemal 
salvation.    Again :  **  Several  repressions  of  Luther, 
it  is  said,  were  chiefly  levelled  against  popery ;  and 
might  1)6  proper  enough  in  his  time ;  but  tliey  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  to  the  bulk  of  readers  in  our  age, 
without  many  necessary  guards  and  cautions."   This 
looks  specious ;  and  something  like  it  has  frequently 
been  said  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.     It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  such  cen- 
sures were  not  hazarded  without  a  thorough  cxami- 
nation,of  tlie  merits  of  the  case.     For  my  part,  after 
a  most  diligent  perusal  of  that  Commentary,  I  am 
well  convinced,  that  no  subsequent  writer  whom  I 
have  seen,  has  treated  the  important  subject  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  with  greater  perspicuity,  or 
illustrated  the  mind  of  the  apostle  more  happily,  or 
inculcated  a  spiritual  and  holy  practice  more  forcibly, 
or  interspersed  his  expositions  with  more  safe,  and 
sound,  scriptural  cautions  against  abuses  of  every 
sort,  than  the  author  himself  has  done  throughout  this 
adrauable  work.— Let  this  hint  suflSce. 
4 
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The  papal  historians*  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
emperor  and  tlie  other  princes  were  so  terrified  by 
Aleander's  representation  of  Luther's  impieties,  that 
they  instantly  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  very 
important  subject,  and  resolved  to  condemn  the 
growing  heresy  as  subversive  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  religion.  But  from  the  accounts  of 
these  writers  themselves  it  is  uot  difficult  to  collect, 
that  besides  the  eloquence  and  arguments  of  Alean- 
dcr,  there  were  otlier  weapons  which  the  orator  con- 
descended to  use,  for  ti\e  purpose  of  influencing  the 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

We  are  informed,  by  an  authority  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  Alcandcr  acquaint- 
ed the  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  then  at  Uomef, 
how  the  Lutlieran  |/drty  increased  daily  in  strength, 
how  the  minds  of  the  txermans  were  alienated  from 
the  Roman  court,  and  how  great  was  become  the 
danger,  lest  all  that  nation  should  be  lost  to  the  pope 
throuj^h  a  want  of  care  and  timely  exertions.  These 
tidings  roused  the  pope's  advisers  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures.  They  augmented  tlic  authority  of  Ale- 
ander,  the  legate  ;  they  supplied  him  with  monev  ; 
and  they  empowered  him  to  distribute,  among  per- 
sons of  distinction,  the  most  efficacious  diplomas, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  the  papal 
cause.  Our  author  does  not  scruple  to  avow,  that 
it  was  by  the  operation  of  tliis  tlireefold  engine  that 
Aleander  gained  over  to  his  own  purposes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Diet  |. 

After  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  celebrated 
Diet  came  to  any  regular  voting  on  the  business  of 
Luther  in  full  assembly.  The  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, published  by  authority  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  Die^  take  notice  of  many  weighty  affairs  which 

•  Maimbourg, — Du  Pin. —  Pallavicioi. 

t  This  Cardinal  was  afterwards  pope  Clement  vii. 

'  Pallav.  I.  25. 
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were  then  considered  and  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
but  they  contain  not  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of 
religion :  which  silence  may  seem  the  more  remark- 
able, when  we  attend  to  the  circular  letter  of  Chas.  V. 
in  calling  together  the  members  of  the  assembly  *. 
'Vhe  original  materials  of  this  important  part  of  the 
history  are  so  imperfect  and  inconsistent,  that  mudt 
eare  and  study  are  requisite  to  develop  the  truth,  and 
to  separate  it  from  the  very  partial  and  erroneous  re- 
presentations of  the  popish  writers. — ^The  learned 
reader  will  be  the  best  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
success  of  my  labours. 
Lutheran        A  patient  examination  of  the  evidence,  relative  to 
traniactioiu  ^^  Lutheran  transactions  at  Worms,  has  convinced 
Womn.    ine  that  the  following  account,  connected  with  the 
preceding,  is  more  full  and  satisfactory,  and  also 
more  consistent,  and  nearer  the  truth,  than  any  state- 
ment of  the  same  events  which  has  fallen  in  my  way. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  foreseeing  the  important 
questions,  of  a  political  as  well  as  of  a  religious  na- 
ture, which  would  be  agitated  at  the  next  Diet,  took 
care  to  be  at  Worms  some  weeks  before  the  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly.    There  this  wise  and  good 
prince,  from  conversations  with  the  emperor  and 
others,  soon  discovered  that  mischief  was  meditated 
against  Luther.    His  enemies,  in  general,  were  con- 
triving to  have  him  brought  before  the  Diet,  with  the 
design,   no  doubt,  of  securing  the  person  of  the 
heretic :  and  we  find  that  the  em{>eror  had  once  so 
far  acceded  to  their  wishes,  as  to  issue  express  orders 
Luther     for  his  appearance.    The  summons  for  this  purpose 
,'""p^rr*»t  was  sent  to  the  elector ;  but  this  prince  refused  to 
d™h '    ^O"*^"*" '"  ^^'  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and 
i^Bona    Charles  recalled  his  summons.     All  this  took  place 
recalled;    bcforc  the  middle  of  January  1521  f.     In  fact,   at 
^'  ^*     this  moment  the  cautious  Frederic  scarcely  knew 
' 52 1 .    what  course  to  steer.     Perfectly  upright  and  consci- 
entious, he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  impar- 
•  Pages  524,  525.  f  Com.  de  Luth.  XC. 
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Ual  bearing  of  the  wliole  cause,  and  an  eqtiitablc    cent. 
sentence  in  consequence ;   but  he  bad  great  fears,  y  ^,-^  > 
lest,  by  calling  Luther  to  Worms,  he  shoiSd  entangle  "^"^ 
him  in  the  dangerous  snares  of  his  adversaries ;  an.(^, 
moreover,  he  did  not  then  know  wbal;  Luther  hiii;ise|lf 
might  think  of  such  a  proposaL     In  this  ofascjuri^y 
of  circumstanceab,the  good  sense  and  good  principles 
of  the  elector  determined  him  to  t^bere  steadily  ^ 
two  points:  i.  By  no  means  to  compel, Lutlierlo 
appear  among  his  adversaries  against  bis  own  will ; 
and,  2.  In  every  event,  not  to  permit  him  to  stir  .a 
step  towards  Worms  without  a  complete  and  unequi- 
vocal safe-conduct,  nor  to  write  any  letters  of  pass-  • 
port  in  his  behalf  without  the  express  directions  of  •'■  •-*■' 
the  emperor. — In  the  mean  time  he  caused  Luther  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  mtentions  of  bis  malig- 
nant adversaries ;  and  the  question  to  be  put  to  biui, 
What  he  would  do  if  he  should  be  cited  to  appear 
at  the  Diet? 

The  answer  of  our  intrepid  Reformer  was  per-  Lothw*. 
fectly  in  character.  He  said,  if  he  should  be  cfdled  fJeM^'lo 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  that  of  the  emperor,  he  SpaUtiuuc 
would  conclude  it  to  be  the  Divine  Will  that  he 
should  go ;  and  if  violence  was  done  to  him,  as  pro- 
bably might  be  the  case,  he  would  recommend  his 
cause  to  God,  who  had  saved  tlie  three  children  from 
the  fiery  furnace.  And  if  it  should  not  please  God 
to  preserve  him,  his  life  was  but  a  small  thing  com- 
pared with  that  of  Christ  and  with  HIS  sufferings. 
"  Though  Kings  and  Princes,"  said  Luther,  "  con- 
spired together  against  the  Lord  and  his  Christ,  yet, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  same  psalm.  Blessed  are  they 
tliat  put  their  trust  in  him.  It  is  notour  business  to 
determine  whether  more  or  less  benefit  will  accrue 
to  (he  Church  from  my  life  or  my  death ;  but  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  beseech  God  that  the  reign  of 
Charles  may  not  commence  witli  blood,  shed  in  an 
impious  cause.     And  for  my  part,  as  I  have  oiben 
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said,  I  would  much  rather  die  by  the  Romanists  alone, 
than  that  he  should  be  involved  in  this  business.  But 
if  I  must  die,  not  onlv  by  pontifical  but  also  by 
dvil  injustice,  God's  will'  be  done.  You  have  here 
my  resolution.  Expect  flrom  tne  any  thing  rather 
than  flight  or  retractation.  I  mean  not  to  flee ;  much 
less  to  retract  So  may  the  Lord  Jesus  strengthen 
me !  I  can  do  neither  without  scandalizing  godli- 
ness, and  hurting  the  souls  of  many."  This  letter 
was  addressed  to  his  finend  Spalatinus,  tiie  elector's 
secretary  *. 
Bu  letter  To  the  clcctor  himself  he  writes,  as  being  the  sub- 
ject of  this  prince,  with  more  ceremonious  respect ; 
{ind  probably  with  a  suspicion  also,  that  his  letter 
might  be  shown  to  the  emperor.  He  calls  tlie  elec- 
tor his  most  illustrious  prince  and  gradous  master, 
and  says, 

"  I  rejoice  from  my  heart  that  his  Imperial  ma- 
jesty is  likely  to  undertake  the  management  of  this 
cause,  which  is  indeed  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
world  in  general,  and  of  the  whole  German  nation 
in  particular. — I  have  ordered  copies  of  all  my  writ- 
ings to  be  transmitted  to  your  Grace ;  and  1  now 
most  humbly  offer  again,  as  I  have  repeatedly  offered 
before,  to  do  every  thing  which  it  becomes  a  servant 
of  God  and  of  Christ  to  do,  the  moment  I  shall  be 
informed  what  my  duty  is  from  the  clear  evidence  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  I  have  therefore  with  all  submission  to  entreat 
your  Grace  to  present  my  humble  petition  to  his 
Imperial  majesty,  that  he  would  graciously  be  pleased 
to  grant  me  a  safe-conduct,  and  sufficient  security 
agaiijsi  every  kind  of  violence,  as  I  have  great  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  on  this  account;  and  that  he 
would  also  appoint  learned  and  good  men,  unsus- 
pected, and  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
Bibles,  to  try  tliis  cause ;  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
Almighty  God  I  may  be  protected  from  every  out- 
*  Com.  de  Luth.  XC. 
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till  I  have  teen  indulged  witli  a  fair  hearing, 
have  been  proved  to  be  an  unreasonable,  ungodly 
man,  and,  in  sliort,  no  Christian. 

"  I  humbly  beg  also,  that  the  secular  power  may 
80  far  interfere  in  my  behalf,  that  my  adversirics.  the 
defenders  of  the  Roman  Sec,  may  be  cumpelloil, 
during  tliis  state  of  the  business,  to  desist  troiu  their 
wicked  and  malicious  attempts  against  my  life,  ho- 
nour and  dignity,  and  in  particular  from  publicly 
burning  my  writings ;  though  as  yet  I  have  never 
been  tried,  much  less  convicted  of  any  crime. 

"  In  regard  to  myself,  provided  I  am  hut  allowed 
a  safe-conduct,  I  shall  in  humble  obedience  to  the 
emperor's  summons,  most  cheerfully  appear  before 
the  next  general  Diet  at  Worms ;  and  there  by  Uie 
help  of  Almighty  God,  so  conduct  myself  before 
just,  learned  and  impartial  judges,  that  all  may  be 
fully  convinced  that  1  have  done  nothing  from  an  in- 
considerate, rash,  refractory  spirit,  or  with  a  view  to 
temjwral  honours  and  advantages ;  but  that  every 
line  1  have  written,  and  every  doctrine  1  have  taught, 
has  proceeded  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  my 
oaths  and  obligations.  I  own  myself  unworthy  to  1x5 
styled  a  Doctor  in  sacred  learning ;  nevertheless,  it 
will  appear  that  I  have  constantly  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  praise  and  glory  of  Crod,  the  happiness  and 
salvation  of  the  catholic  church,  the  prosperity  of  all 
Germany,  the  overtlirow  of  dangerous  abuses  and 
1  superstitions,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  whole 
'Christian  world  from  innumerable,  tyrannical,  im- 
pious, and  disgraceful  grievances. 

"  That  the  gracious  elector  of  Saxony,  together 
with  his  Imperial  majesty,  ujay  deign  to  turn  a 
Christian  eye  to  the  present  state  of  religion,  bur- 
dened and  enslaved  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  is  the 
prayer  of, 

"  Tlie  electors  obedient  and  suppliant  Chaplain, 

"Mabtin  Lutheu." 
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•  The  extnuM^inary  piety  and  finnness  so  manifest 
in  these  letters,  must  have  faerai  fai^y  pleauog  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony ;  especially  as  both  tfae  puiv 
lie  and  private  proceedings  at  Worms  every  day 
convinced  him-  more  and  more  of  the  necessity  of 
our  reformer's  presence.  He  was  disgusted  to  find 
that  secret  consultations,  to  which  he  was  notiad^ 
mhted,  were  •  continually  held  ai  the  emperor'is 
apartments,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  Lutber: 
moreover,  an  Imperial  mandate  was  issued, -rby 
which  the  magistrates  were  commanded  to  collect 
together  all  the  writings  of  the  heretic  Lastly,  at- 
tempts, though  fruitless,  were  made  by  the  emperor 
to  persuade  Frederic,  that  it  was  his  peculiar  duty  to 
call  his  own  subject,  Dr.  Luther,  before  the  assembly 
by  his  single  authority,  and  also  to  supply  him  with 
the  necessary  passports  *.  The  tendency  of  these 
machinations  was  sufficiently  evident ;  and  nothing 
was  so  likely  to  disconcert  than  all,  as  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  accused,  secured  by  an  effectual 
safe-c(Hiduct  Also,  if  Aleanders  malignant  so- 
phisms and  gross  misrepresentations  had  impressed 
or  puzzled  the  minds  of  any  of  his  hearers,  nobody 
could  so  soon  or  so  completely  undeceive  them  as 
Luther  himself,  by  his  knowledge,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  plain-dealing. 

Intliienccd  by  these  and  similar  considerations, 
tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  in  full  Diet,  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding  no  further  in  the  affairs  of 
Luther,  till  he  himself  could  be  heard  in  his  own 
cause.  'I'he  question  before  them,  he  said,  was  not 
merely,  whetlier  certain  doctrines  were  lalse,  and 
ought  to  be  proscribed,  but  also  whetlier  Martin 
Luther  was  the  author  of  them.  Common  justice 
therefore  required  that  he  should  be  called  before 
the  Diet,  that  dicy  might  learn  from  himself  whether 
he  really  avowed  and  propagated  the  sendnieots 
which  were  said  to  be  found  in  his  books. 
•  Id.  Add.  II.  LXXXVUI.  and  Add.  XC. 
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'  <  It  was  ui^>^ible  od  any  decenttgraandfr  t(»i  resist  cmrr. 
80  wise  and  reaaonabte  a  proposition.  In  faict,  1be  .*^;^. 
wliole  Dirt  almost  without  exception,  though  for 
various  and  even  opposite  reasons,  eoucuiTed  in  this 
sentiment  of  the  elector.  The  different  Imperial 
Orders  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  good  intentions 
in  securing  by  his  mandate  the  books  of  Luther, 
and  in  general  expressed  their  approbation  of  tfaie 
measure.  But  still,  they  feared,  no  material  good 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  publication  of  that 
mandate.  Luther's  doctrines  had  spread  throughout 
Germany,  and  had  excited  much  thinking,  much 
speculation  and  design;  for  all  which  there  now 
seeuicd  no  rcuiedy  but  to  give  the  author  a  fair 
hearing.  "  Let  him  have  a  safe-conduct,"  said  they, 
"  and  let  the  question  be  put  to  him,  '  Whether  he 
will  retract  such  articles  as  militate  against  the  holy 
Christian  faith  which  we  have  received  from  our 
ancestors  and  preserved  until  this  time.'  When  that 
business  is  over,  he  may  be  heard  on  other  points, 
and  the  Diet  may  come  to  such  equitable  resolutions 
as  the  case  shall  require.  If  indeed  he  should  re- 
fuse to  recant,  then,  no  doubt,  the  Orders  of  the 
empire  will  strenuously  support  the  emperor's  decree 
with  all  tlieir  might."  They  concluded  with  iritreat- 
ing  his  Imperial  majesty  to  adopt  some  measures 
by  which  many  practice  of  the  Roman  See  might 
be  effectually  corrected*  :  for,  said  they,  they  are 
become  highly  injurious  and  intolerable  to  the  Ger- 
man nation. 

Aleander,  however,  was  most  excessively  alarmed    Aietndn 
on  the  prospect  of  Luther's  appearance,  and  stre-  '»  ^trtai 
nuously  exerted  every  nerve  to  prevent  it.     The       '•'« 
reasons,   m  opposition,   adduced   by  this   popish        of 

Lather 
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champion,  luiglit  seem  too  futile  and  ridiculous  to" 
merit  notice,  it  the  most  celebrated  Roman  catholic 
historians  had  not  astonished  posterity  by  recording 
tljcni  with  apparent  approbation  and  triumph.  On 
few  occasions  has  the  weakness  of  the  papal  cause 
been  more  manitcst;  or  the  blindness  and  obstinacy 
of  its  advocates  more  inexcusable.  The  po|)C,  said 
Aleander,  who  is  supreme  judge  in  religious  concerns, 
has  already  determined  this  nralter;  his  decisions 
ought  not  to  be  questioned.  Besides,  this  Diet 
must  he  considered  not  as  a  sacred,  but  profane  as- 
scn)bly,  and  therefore  not  comf)etent  to  the  trial  of 
such  causes:  neitJicr  will  Luther  liimself  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  tribunal. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  V.  on  this  occasion,  a[t- 
pears  to  liave  been  regulated  chiefly  by  artful  politi- 
cal maxims.  One  historian  indeed  informs  us,  t-hat 
he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  sf.k  the  man*  who 
had  caused  such  commotioti  in  tiie  church ;  and  tim 
curiosity  in  tiie  young  monarch,  may  seem  neither 
unnatural  nor  improbable.  We  are  sure,  however, 
that  by  calling  Luther  before  tlie  IJiet,  he  gratified 
his  grand  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  court  of  Rome,  ho  preserved  his  peace 
with  them,  by  dexterously  compromising  tl»e  matter 
in  the  following  way.  He  declared,  that  though  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  brini;  the  accused 
before  the  Diet,  lest  it  should  be  said  tliat  he  had 
been  condemned  unheard,  still  that  he  was  only 
to  be  heard  so  far  as  to  ajiswer,  Whether  he  would 
or  would  not  recant  the  errors  which  he  had  pub- 
lished. 

Nevertheless,  Aleander  bitterly  complained  that 
a  downright  heretic,  alreatly  condemned  by  the  Ro- 
man pontitT,  should  be  treated  with  so  nmch  lenity 
and  concession.  "  He  ought  to  have  been  heard  no 
further;  or  if  it  was  thought  proper  to  condemn 
him  agjun  with  new  formalities,  most  certainly  lliat 
*  Varillas. 
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^B  public  faith  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  him,  which 
^1  M'ould  have  been  denied  to  any  man  who  was  only 
^1  accused  of  the  crimes  for  which  Luther  stood  con- 
^1'  demned  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  moreover 
^wti  factious  man,  of  great  vohibility  of  '  "^e,  and 
^B*great  presence  of  mind  ;  a  man,  who  >>  ah  such 

^Vtones  of  voice  and  such  ardent  looks  as  to  be  capa- 
^J  ble  of  raising  a  sedition."  Then  there  was  nothing, 
H'he  added,  which  Luther  so  eagerly  longed  for,  as  a 
^v  solemn  public  disputation,  where  he  might  have  aii 
^M  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  talents,  and  confound- 
^B  ing  such  an  assembly  as  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  tlit; 
^^  members  of  which  were  so  little  informed  in  theolo- 
^B  gical  questions,  that  he  would  easily  puzzle  and  <le- 
^w  ceive  them  by  his  address  and  his  subtilties,  and 
^m  make  them  doubt,  whether  in  condemning  him,  they 
^B  had  given  to  his  expressions  the  right  sense  in  which 
^B- their  author  intended  tliem  to  be  understood  *. 
^r  Such  a  representation,  when  stripped  of  all  diu- 
^P^guisc,  amounts  briefly  to  this  :  That  Luther  ought 
^Vto  have  been  crushed  at  once  by  the  strong  hand  of 
^P'despotic  power;  and  that  the  truth  would  be  most 
^••efVectuallv  stifled  by  his  non-appearance  at  ^Vo^ns. 
^Vlt  may  be  added,  that  the  papal  legate  was  not  a 
^^little  concerned  for  tlie  credit  and  honour  of  the 
^Plloman  See.  The  sixty  days,  allowed  by  pontifical 
^Flenity  for  the  heresiarch's  repentance,  had  elapsed 
long  ago ;  and  Luther  was  now  deemed  a  detestable 
and  excommunicated  heretic,  to  whom  no  kindness 
or  respectful  consideration  could  be  shown,  without 
incurring  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the  pope. 

ilt  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof  ch»rie»  v 
of  tlie  great  decline  of  the  papal  authority,  that,  .6"°'» 
notwithstanding  all  the  arts  and  all  the  menaces  of 
Aleander,  Charles  ventured  to  grant  Lutfjer  a  safe- 
conduct  to  Worms,  and  again  in  return  to  Wit- 
temberg.  He  even  with  his  own  hand  wrote  to 
the  heretic,   and  calls  him,   our  honourable, 
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THE  Augustine  order.  He  then  proceeds  to 
inform  bim,  that  the  emperor,  and  the  sacred  Im- 
perial Orders,  then  met  in  congregation,  licfd  deter- 
mined to  examine  him  respecting  certain  books 
which  he  had  published ;  that  they  had  joined  in 
■granting  him  a  safe  conduct;  and  that  be  must  not 
feii  to  appear  before  the  Diet  within  twenty-one 
days,  reckoning  from  the  sixth  of  March,  the  date 
of  the  letter.  The  emperor  concludes  with  repeat- 
ing his  assurances  of  protection  from  every  injury 
and  violence*. 

.  Still  the  friends  of  Luther  remained  dissatisfied 
with  even  tliese  pledges  for  his  safety ;  so  deeply 
were  their  minds  impressed  with  what  had  happened 
to  John  Huss  at  Constance.  It  was  agreed,  there- 
fore, that  several  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  should 
also  particularly  and  distinctly  sign  the  safe-conduct, 
as  a  further  security  against  the  hostile  designs  of 
tbe  Romans.  Lastly,  the  sagacious  elector  of 
Saxony  had  the  spirit  to  demand,  and  the  persever- 
ance to  obtain  from  the  emperor,  in  \i  riling,  an  ex- 
press renunciation  of  the  detestable  popish  tenet, 

that  GOOD  FAITH  is  NOT  TO  BK  PRESERVED  WITH 

HERETICS.  This  very  curious  fact,  which  origi- 
nated in  tlie  wise  precaution  of  Frederic,  seems  to 
have  been  kept  a  most  profound  secret  till  about 
tlic  year  1541,  when  it  was  revealed  to  Pontanus, 
the  electors  chancellor,  by  Conrad  Pius  P.  son  of 
C.  Peutinger,  one  of  Charles's  privy-counsellors  f . 

Though  this  explicit  grant  of  a  safe-conduct  was 
so  important  a  point  gained  for  Luther,  that  pro- 
bably his  lite  depended  upon  it,  yet  the  elector  of 
Saxony  had  by  this  lime  seen  too  much  of  tlie  dis- 
positions, both  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Diet,  to  indulge  any  great  hope  of  a  favourable 
issue  of  the  pending  contest.  The  following  short 
extracts  from  his  letters  are  highly  instructive : 
•  Luth.  Op.  II.  163.  t  Com.  dc  Luth.  XCII. 
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N*  1.  The  Romans  with  their  adherents,  particu-     cxm. 
larly  the  men*  who  wear  red  hats,  attack  Luther 
in  every  way; 

2.  Ur.  Martin  is  aummoned  hither,  but  I  know 
not  whether  he  will  choose  to  come.  Matters  pro- 
ceed slowly ;  and  I  augur  no  great  good. 
.  3.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  oppose  Luther  with 
all  their  might  May  it  please  God  to  order  every 
thing  for  good!  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  serve 
Martin !  Most  certainly  I  would  omit  nothing  that 
is  proper  to  be  done,  which  might  at  the  stune  time 
be  useful  to  his  cause. 

4.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  most  readily 
assist  Martin  in  every  tiling  which  he  could  reason- 
ably require.  Eut,  believe  me,  I  am  pressed  to  take 
against  him,  by  such  persons  and  in  such  a  way  as 
will  astonish  you  when  I  come  to  explain  the  truth. 
The  grand  object  here  is  to  drive  him  into  exile. 
Whoever  appears  in  the  smallest  degree  to  wish  him 
well,  is  instantly  deemed  a  heretic.  May.  God  ord/er 
all  things  for  good :  and  no  doubt  H£  will  not  de- 
sert the  right  cause. 

5.-  Martin's  cause  turns  on  this  point, — whether 
he  is  to  be  sent  into  banishment.  There  is  no 
remedy  against  these  things.  The  event  however 
ism  God's  hands;  and  it,  through  HIS  help,  I 
should  be  able  to  come  to  you,  I  shall  have  sur- 

f  rising  things  to  tell.  We  have  peculiar  need  of  the 
)ivine,  not  human  assistance.  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  that  not  only  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  but 
also  Pilate  and  Heuod,  are  the  adversaries  of 
Luther  |. 

•  Cardinals. 

t  The  letters,  of  which  these  are  extracts,  are  addressed 
by  Frederic  to  his  brother  John,  who  saccecded  him.  N"  1, 
2,  &  3,  were  written  before  Luther  catae  to  Worms ;  N"  4, 
whilb  he  was  there;  and  N*  6,  after  he  bad  left  tbiit  place.  It 
appears  clearly  from  N*  4,  &  5,  that  the  electoi"  was  not  then 
aware  that  the  enemies  of  Luiher  designed  any  thing  against 
him  sevQfet'  ;iblui  tf  senlenoe  of  banishment^ 
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The  doubt  expressed  by  the  elector  *,  respectioe 
the  reformer's  obedience  to  the  mandate  which  bad 
summoned  him  to  Worms,  did  not  arise  from  any 
suspicion  of  timidity,  or  of  feeble  resolution  in  Im 
character,  but  irom  a  just  apprehension  that  he 
might  conclude  his  appearance  before  a  court,  which 
had  already  predetermined  not  to  bear  his  defence 
would  prove  altogether  vain  and  nugatory.  It  a|>> 
pears  from  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  that  a  tempoFBiy 
hesitation  of  this  sort  was  actually  produced  in  Lu- 
ther's mind,  by  the  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  transactions  at  Worms.  He  writes 
thus  on  the  19th  of  March  1521 : — 

"  My  kind  friend — I  have  recrived  your  account 
of  the  various  tilings  which  I  shall  be  commanded  to 
do  at  Worms,  particularly  of  the  doctrinal  artides, 
which  I  must  recant.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  re- 
cant no  one  thing,  unless  they  produce  better  argu- 
ments against  me,  than  that  I  have  maintained  things 
in  my  books  which  are  contrary  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  church. 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  answer  tlie  emperor,  that  if  I 
am  called  merely  for  the  sake  of  recanting,  I  shall 
not  come ;  since  precisely  the  same  thing  may  be 
done  without  tliis  journey  to  and  fro.  Certainly  if 
recantation  be  all  that  is  wanted,  I  may  recant  here. 
Now  if,  in  consequence  of  this  answer,  his  majesty 
should  denounce  me  as  an  enemy  of  the  empire, 
and  should  cite  me  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  my  life,  I  shall  obey  the  summons. 
For  if  Christ  Jesus  do  but  favour  me,  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  flee,  or  desert  the  word  of  God  by 
leaving  the  field  of  battle.  However,  I  see  most 
distinctly  these  bloody-minded  men  will  never  rest 
till  they  have  taken  away  my  life.  I  own,  I  could 
wish  that  the  papists  alone  might  be  guilty  of 
my  blood  f ." 

*  In  N"  2.  i  Com.  d«  Luth.  XCL 
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.  Notwithstanding  tliis   pause,    Luther  presently    cent. 
resolved  upoa  his  journey  to  Worms.     Periiaps  his  .   ^^}:  _j 
great  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  secretly  directed    uther** 
his  motions ;  or  perhaps  further  leflection  convinced  j*^"*/ «» 
him,  that  to  appear  biefore  the  Diet,  secured  as  he 
was  by  a  safe-conduct,  was  tJtte  wisest  step  he  could 
take.     Possibly  on  the  one  hand  he  might  indulge 
a  hope,  that  after  all,  when  he  should  once  look  his 
adversaries  in  the  face,  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
bid  him  hold  his  tongue;    and  on  the  other,  he 
could   not   but  foresee  that   hb   non-appearance 
would  certainly  be   construed   into  contempt,   or 
timidity  and  consciousness  of  guilt.     It  would  be 
said,  that  after  having  so  often  and  so  long  de- 
manded a  fair  hearing  of  his  cause,  and  after  Imving 
received  a  direct  challenge  from  the  papal  advocates, 
be  had  now  refused  to  meet  them  before  so  impartial 
and  in  every  respect  unexceptionable  a  tribunal  as 
the  general  Diet  of  the  empire. 

He  was  accompanied  in  his  journey  by  several 
friends,  among  whom  are  mentioned  Jodocus  Jonas, 
a  name  precbus  in  the  annals  of  German  refor- 
mation. Jonas  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Wittemberg,  and  was  afterwai  ds 
called  Justus  Jonas*.  Some  others  joined  them 
on  the  road.  Luther  was  expressly  forbiddsn  to 
preach  at  any  of  the  towns  tlirough  which  he  had 
to  pass;  but  our  reformer  declared,  that  he  had 
never  promised  to  obey  that  injunction,  and  that  the 
word  of  God  ought  not  to  be  lettered.  Accordingly  Lather 
he  preached  at  Erfiirt  as  he  went,  and  at  Eisenach  P"**^  •* 
as  he  returned,  and  in  various  other  towns  f.     The    joarocy. 

.  •  See  Appendix,  Justus  Jonas. 

t  Do  Pin,  tite  most  moderate  of  all  Luther's  adversaries, 
accuses  him  of  declaiming,  in  the  course  of  this  jouiney,  "  iii 
hu  usual  niannur  against  good  works  and  huoian  Jawsi 
One,  sayx  he,  builds  a  temple,  the  ot^er  goes  a  pilgria- 
age  to  St.  James  or  to  Home ;  a  third  fasts,  prays,  goes  bare- 
foot i  all  this  is  of  no  use,  and  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  i  for 
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hilarity  and  musical  eDtertainments,  in  which  he  'm- 
dulged  hiuiself  as  he  travelled,  are  invidiously  spoken 
of  by  writers  devoted  to  the  popedom.  Id  fact, 
music  witli  him  was  a  favourite  and  useful  amuse- 
ment; and  it  is  certain  that  his  temper  was  more 
cheerful,  courteous,  and  sociable,  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  one,  who  with  a  superstitious  con- 
science had  been  so  long  addicted -to  Romish  auste- 
rities. What  we  have  formerly  observed  of  bis 
mqral  character  need  not  be  here  repeated:  and 
in  regard  to  his  diversions,  it  will  be  allowed  that 
so  hard  a  student  required  a  due  proportion  of  these; 
and  no  proof  can  be  adduced  of  his  ever  exceedbg 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  temperance,  and  de- 
corum. 

His  indis.  Luther  was  considerably  indisposed  in  the  course 
J^'|o""d"'o  of  this  journey.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatinus,  who  was 
wwiBj.  then  at  Worms,  he  says,  "  All  the  way  from  Eisenach 
to  Francktbrt,  I  have  experienced  such  languor  as  I 
never  felt  before.  Besides,  I  hear  the  emperor  has 
published  a  mandate  to  frighten  me*.  But  Christ, 
nevertheless,  lives ;  and  I  will  enter  Worms,  though 
all  the  gates  of  hell  and  all  tlie  powers  of  darkness 
oppose.  I  mean  to  terrify  and  to  despise  the  prince 
of  darkness." 

Let  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  scrutinize 
as  narrowly  as  possible  the  behaviour  of  the  cham- 
pion of  protestantism  at  this  critical  moment. 
The  more  rigorous  his  inspection,  the  greater,  if  I 
mistake  not,  ^ill  be  his  admiration  and  satisfaction. 
"  Si  proprius  stes,  te  capient  magis."    The  hearts 

whatever  comes  from  the  pope  is  only  to  oblige  us  to  give. 
This  were  a  small  matter,  if  they  did  nothing  but  pillage  men ; 
but  the  worst  is,  they  would  persuade  them,  that  these  bodily 
works  can  justify  and  save  them."  Such  is  Du  Pin's  quota- 
tion from  Luther,  and  such  his  complaint. 

•  This  was  the  order  above  mentioned,  page  536,  issued 
by  Charles,  for  collecting  together  all  Luther's  books. 
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of  Luther's  best  friends  began  to  fiul  them  as  thff  <^it.' 
danger  approached.  'At  Oppenheim,  near  Worms; 
they  solicited  t^im  in  the  most  vehement  manner  tb 
venture  no  further.  What  favour  could  he  expect 
from  men,  who  already  began  to  break  thear  word 
with  him?  The  pope  had  published  a  definitive 
bull  against  him  on  January  the  third  ^ ;  and  thct 
emperor,  in  compliance,  had  ordered  all  his  writings 
to  be  seized;  and,  to  dis<4race  him  still  more,  the 
Imperial  mandate,  as  well  as  the  papal  bull,  were 
every  where  put  up  for  the  public  mformationf. 
Neither  was  it  yet  forgotten  that  an  Imperial  safe- 
conduct  had  not  been  sufficient  to  protect  John 
Huss  from  Romish  deceit  and  cruelty. 

When  a  great  man  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  the  die  may  be  considersd  as  cast;  and  in 
such  cases  it  happens  not  unfrequently,  that  courage 
and  firmness  appear  to  be  the  natural  offspring  of 
extreme  and  unavoidable  danger.  But  while  Lu- 
ther was  at  Oppenheim,  which  is  the  moment  now 
in  the  reader's  contemplation,  we  are  to  remember 
it  was  in  his  power,  as  yet,  to  have  turned  aside 
from  the  road  to  Worms,  and  sheltered  himself 
from  the  fury  of  the  papists.  In  fact,  he  was  here 
met  by  Martin  Bucer+:,  who  had  been  sent  with 
several  horsemen,  on  the  express  errand  to  entreat 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  a  neighbouring 
knight.  Here  also  we  find  that  he  received  letters 
from  his  friend  Spalatinus,  the  contents  of  which 
must  have  been  ()cculiarly  distressing  to  his  mind ; 
as  in  a  similar  way  they  fervently  entreated  this 
persecuted  servant  of  God  tu  desist  from  proceed- 
ing fuither  in  thJs  journey. 

It  was  under  sucii  circumstances,  and  to  such 

*  Page  502  of  this  Vol.  fDuPiii,c.x. 

I  See  Appendix,  Martin  Bucer. 
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soliritations,  that  our  Saxon  hero,  with  hi$  usual j 
hitrepidity,  returned  that  ever-memorable  answer, 
"  That  tliough  he  should  l>e  obliged  to  encounter  at 
Worms  as  many  devils  as  tliere  were  tiles  upon  tlic 
bouse»  of  that  city,  tliis  would  not  deter  him  I'roiu 
his  dxed  purpose  of  appearing  there ;  That  these 
fears  of  his  friends  could  only  arise  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  Satan,  who  apprehended  tlie  approach- 
ing ruin  of  his  kingdon),  by  the  confession  of  the 
Trutli  before  such  a  grand  assembly  as  the  Diet  of 
Worms*."  Luther  is  said  to  have  mentioned  the 
circumstance  a  little  before  his  deadi,  and  to  have 
made  this  observation:  "So  fearless  can  God  ren- 
der a  man  : — I  do  not  know  whether  at  tJiis  day  I 
should  be  so  bold." 

The  fire  and  obstinacy  that  appeared  in  Luther's 
answer  to  the  kind  remonstrances  of  his  friends  at 
Oppenheiuij  seemed  to  prognosticate  much  warmth 
and  vehemence  in  his  conduct  before  tlie  assembly  f. 
Ijut  it  was  not  so.  On  the  contrai-y,  the  reader  may 
be  surprised  to  find  how  much  tlie  zeal  which  ani- 
mated our  reformer,  was  tempered,  on  this  occasion, 
notwithstanding  tlic  fervour  of  his  natural  constitu- 
tion, witl)  a  laudable  moderation  and  decorous  respect 
both  for  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

Luther  arrived  at  Worms  on   tJie  sixteenth  of] 
April,  1521  ;  and  as  he  stepped  from  his  open  ve- 
hicle, he  said  tliese  words,  in  the  pr«sence  of  a 
prodigious  concourse  of  people,   "  God  will  be  on 
my  sidcj:." 

It  has  been  truly  observed  §,  that  the  reception 
he  there  met  with  was  such  as  he  might  liavc  c-s- 
teemed  a  full  reward  of  all  his  lubours,  if  vanity  ami 
the  love  of  applause  had  been  the  principles  which  1 
induenced  his  conduct.     Spalatiuus,  who  was  on  the  ] 
spot,  assures  us,  that  no  prince  ever  experienced  j 
£uch  honours.     Imn^ense  crowds  daily  flocked  to] 


•  Luth.Op.  11.     DuPin,  ex. 
I   I'allav.     DuPin. 
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Bee  him  ;  and  his  apartments  were  constantly  filled 
with  visitors  of  the  highest  rank.  In  short,  he  was 
looked  on  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom,  and  respected  as 
one  who  was  horn  to  enliqhten  the  understandings 
of  mankind,  and  direct  their  sentiments ; — a  homage, 
more  sincere,  as  xvell  as  more  tiattering,  than  any 
which  pre-eminence  in  birtli  or  condition  can  com- 
mand. Luther  lodfied  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
near  tlie  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  on  the  day  alter 
hi»  arrival  was  rond  acted  to  the  Diet  by  the  mar- 
shal of  the  empire  *. 

On  his  appearance  before  that  august  assembly, 
he  was  directed  to  be  silent  till  questions  should  bo 
put  to  him.  The  Official  of  the  archbishop  of 
Treves,  who  was  tiie  emperor's  speaker  on  the 
occasion,  then  produced  a  bundle  of  books,  and 
informed  Luther,  that,  by  order  of  his  Lnpcrial 
Majesty,  he  was  directed  to  propose  two  questions 
to  him.  The  first  was,  whether  he  acknowledged 
those  books  which  went  hr  his  name,  to  be  his 
own;  and  the  second,  whether  he  intended  to  defend 
or  to  retract  what  was  containetl  in  them.  Upon 
this,  before  any  re[>lv  could  be  made,  Jerome  SchurftJ 
a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  civil  laws,  who  had  come 
from  VVittemberg  in  the  character  of  Luther's  advo- 
cate, called  out  with  a  lund  voice,  "  ^  on  ought  to 
recite  tlie  titles  of  the  books."  The  OtHcial  then 
read  over  the  titles  in  succession.  Among  which 
were,  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms ;  a  little  Tract 
on  (iood  Works ;  A  Lommentaiy  on  the  Ix)rd'8 
Prayer;  and  other  books  on  Christian  subjects,  in 
no  way  related  to  controversy  "f . 

•  The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
conduct  LuUier  privately  tliroiigli  u  garden,  and  bybEcktiuirs, 
to  the  ImU,  wliere  ibe  emperor  and  the  l>iet  were  assembled. 
Lull..  Op.  U. 

■\  Tin;  re»der  inny  »mile  at  iht-  inanttgei-.ieiii  of  Dr.  Schurff, 
wlio,  (|uite  in  ibe  cliuructer  of  a  practitioner  of  ibe  law,  look 
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I  shall  answer  the  question,  said  Luther,  as  con^ 
cisely,  and  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  I  possibly 
can.  1st  Unless  the  books  have  been  mutilated 
or  altered  by  fanciful  sciolists,  or  by  the  arts  of  my 
adversaries,  they  are  certainly  mine.  adly.  Because 
tliis  question  relates  to  faith  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  because  it  concerns  tlie  Word  of  God,  the 
most  important  of  all  objects  in  heaven  and  in  eartli, 
and  which  deservedly  requires  of  us  all  the  naost 
profound  reverence,  it  would  be  equally  rash  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  give  a  sudden  answer  to  such  a 
question;  since,  without  previous  deliberation,  I 
might  assert  less  than  the  subject  demands,  and 
more  than  truth  would  admit;  both  which  would 
expose  me  to  condemnation  from  that  sentence  of 
Christ,  "  Whosoever  denietb  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  deny  betbre  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
For  this  reason  I  humbly  beseech  your  Imperial 
Majesty  to  grant  me  a  competent  time  for  considera- 
tion, that  I  may  satisfy  the  inquiry  without  injuring 
the  word  of  God,  and  without  endangering  my  own 
salvation.  After  some  deliberation,  he  was  allowed 
to  defer  his  answer  till  tlie  next  day,  on  the  express 
condition,  however,  that  he  should  deliver  what  he 
had  to  say  vivA  voce,  and  not  in  writing. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  told  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  petitioned  for  delay,  because  he  had 
well  known,  for  a  long  time,  what  would  be  the 
nature  of  his  examination;  and,  moreover,  that  every 
oAe  ought  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith ;  and  much  more  a  Doctor  of 
great  reputation,  like  Lutlier,  who  had  been  long 
exercised  in    theological  discussions.     At  length, 

this  very  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  into  view  and  exposing 
the  unjustifiable  lengths  to  which  the  enemies  of  his  client 
had  proceeded  in  condemning  to  the  flames  even  his  most 
unexceptionable  writings.  The  Official  called  on  Luther  to 
own  or  disown  such  books  as  went  by  his  name.  "  Let  at 
hear  the  titles,  Jet  us  hear  the  subjects  of  the  books,"  said 
the  lawyer. 
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however,  said  the  Official,  return  an  answer  to  the     cent. 
question  of  the  emperor,  who  has  so  kindly  granted  ^,^yi',.,». 
yoii  your  request 

Luther  tlien  rose,  and  spoke  before  the  emperor    h.*  »nswr 
and  the  princes,  in  the -German  language,  to  the  JJi^^j^'f 
following  effect : 

"  I  stand  here  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  most  serene  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  most 
-illustrious  princes,  and  I  earnestly  entreat  them 
that  they  would  deign  to  listen  to  this  cause  with 
clemency.  It  will  appear,  I  trust,  to  be  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice ;  and  therefore  if,  through  igno- 
rance, I  should  fail  to  give  proper  titles  to  each 
of  the  dignified  personages  who  hear  me,  or  if  in 
any  other  respect  I  should  shew  myself  defective  in 
politeness,  they  will  be  pleased  to  accept  my  apology 
with  candour.  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  of  the  court,  but  to  the  cloisters  of  the 
.monastery;  nor  of  myself  have  I  anything  further 
to  say,  than  that  hitherto  I  have  read  lectures  and 
composed  books  with  that  simplicity  of  mind  which 
ONLY  regards  the  gloi^  of  God  and  the  instruction 
of  mankind. 

"  To  the  first  question,  continued  Luther,  I  gave 
a  plain  and  direct  answer;  and  in  that  I  shall 
persist  for  ever.  I  did  publish  those  books,  and  I 
am  responsible  for  their  contents,  so  far  ns  they  are 
really  mine;  but  I  do  not  answer  for  any  alterations 
that  have  been  made  in  them,  whether  by  the  crafty 
malice  of  enemies  or  the  imprudent  ofUciousness  of 
friends. 

"In  regard  to  the  second  question,  I  humbly  beg 
your  most  serene  Majesty  and  their  highnesses  to 
take  especial  notice.  That  ray  publications  are  by 
no  means  all  of  the  same  kind.  Some  of  them 
treat  only  of  piety,  and  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
murals ;  and  these  subjects  are  handled  in  so  evan- 
gelical a  manner,  that  my  greatest  adversaries  are 
.compelled  to  pronounce  them,  innocent,  profitable, 
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CHAP,  and  worthy  to  be  read  by  Christians.  The  pope** 
buU,  indeed,  though  it  actually  declares  some  of 
my  books  innocent,  yet,  with  a  monstrohs  and  cruel 

iNDISCRIMINATIOX,  CONDEMNS  THEM  ALL.    NoW 

were  I  to  retract  such  writings,.  I  should  absolutdr 
stand  alone,  and  condemn  those  truths  in  whid^ 
friends  and  foes  most  perfectly  agree. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  my  publications,  ia 
which  I  endeavour  to  lay  open .  the  system  of  the 
papal  government,  and  the  s|)edfic  doctrines  of  titt 
papists,  who,  in  fact,  by  their  corrupt  ttoets  and 
bed  examples,  have  made  havoc  of  the  Christian 
worlds  both  in  regard  to  body  and  soul.  There  k 
no  denying  this :  Witness  tbe  universal  complaints 
now  existing,  how  the  papal  laws  and  traditions  of 
men  most  miserably  entaagie,  vex,  tod  tear  to 
pieces  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  and  also  pluo- 
der  the  inhabitants  of  this  famous  country  iu  ways 
most  shameful,  tyrannical,  and  scarcely  a^edibie, 
fiotwitiistaiiding  tliat  Germany  by  her  o'nn  laws  iiaft 
.declaitd,  that  any  doctrines  or  decrees  of  the  pope, 
M'hich  are  contrary  to  the  Gospel  or  the  sentiments  of 
the  fathers,  are  to  be  deemed  erroneous,  and  in  no 
degree  obligatory. — li,  tiiercfore,  I  should  revoke 
•what  I  have  written  on  these  subjects,  I  should  not 
only  confirm  the  wicked,  despotical  proceedings  to 
which  I  allude,  but  also  open  a  door  to  further  abuses 
of  power,  that  would  be  still  more  licentious  and 
insupportable  ;  especially  if  it  v.cre  said  among  tlic 
people,  that  what  I  had  done  was  couiinncd  by  the 
authority  of  his  most  serene  iMajesty  and  a  general 
meeting  of  the  einf)ire. 

"  Lastly,  the  deleuces  and  replies  which  I  have 
composed  against  such  individuals  as  have  laboured 
either  to  establisli  the  Roman  tyranny,  or  to  uniler- 
minemy  explanations  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  reli^^ion,  constitute  a  third  class  of  my  publications. 
And  in  these,  1  freely  confess,  I  have  been  betrayed 
into  ao  asperity  of  expression,  which  neitlier  becotuoa 
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mc  as  a  clergj'mau,  or  hs  a  Christian :  however,  I 
IMX'tend  not  to  set  myscit'  up  for  a  saint,  neitberdo 
I  plead  for  the  strictness  of  iny  lifc,  but  lor  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  But,  it  is  not  \a  my  power  to  re> 
tract  even  these  writings  as  far  as  Uie  uiutter  contained 
in  them  is  concerned;  lest  by  sucli  a  .>-tep  I  suould 
become  the  patron  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  impious 
usurpations,  m  hich  in  consequence  would  soon  gather 
strength,  and  spend  tiieir  lury  on  tlie  people  of  Ciod 
in  more  violeut  outrages  tlmn  ever.  Yet,  since  1  am 
but  a  man,  and  tliercfotf  tuilible  in  judgment,  it 
would  ill  become  tiie,  in  supporting  uiy  poor  paltry 
tracts,  to  go  further  tlian  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ  did  in  die  defence  of  his  own  doctrines;  who, 
wlien  he  was  interrogated  cuacerning  tliem  l)eibre 
Annas,  and  had  received  a  blow  from  one  of  the 
officers,  said,  '  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil;  but  if  well,  \vhy  smitest  thou  mer*  II" 
then  our  Lord,  who  was  infallible,  did,  nevertbelesi^ 
not  disdaia  to  listen  to  any  thing  that  could  be  said 
again.-t  his  dudrine  even  by  a  person  oi  the  lowest 
condition,  how  ujucli  more  ought  sucha  contcmptibk 
being  us  I,  wlio  am  all  imperlectiou,  to  l>e  ready  to 
attend  to  uhatever  arguments  can  be  brought  in  tlie 
way  ot  objection  to  njy  pohitions  ?  1  entreat  theretoi« 
your  Majesty  and  the  members  of  this  illustrious  vnr 
senibly.to  produce  evidence  against  me;  and  iiowever 
higli,  or  however  low,  be  the  rank  of  the  person  who 
shall  be  able,  fnooi  the  sacred  Sciiptures,  to  convict 
me  of  error,  1  wiU  instantly  retract,  and  be  the  first 
to  throw  the  book  into  the  lire. 

"  Permit  mc  to  suggest  for  the  considei'ation  of  us 
all,  That  as  Almighty  God  is  wonderful  and  teirible 
in  counsel,  surely  it  behoves  this  august  a£8enibly  to 
examine  w  ith  especial  aire,  w  hether  Uic  object  n  hich 
my  enemies  so  ardently  long  to  compass,  docs  not 
in  fact  amount  to  a  condemnation  of  the  divine 
woHu ;  and  whether  such  a  measure,  adopted  by  the 
iii'iit  German  Diet  of  the  new  emperor,  might  not 
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lead  to  a  dreadful  deluge  of  evils.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  there  is  reason  to  augur  well  of  this 
excellent  young  prince ;  but  take  care  that  you  do 
not  render  the  prospect  of  his  government  untiavour- 
able  and  inauspicious. 

"  By  a  variety  of  instances  from  holy  writ,  and 
particularly  by  the  cases  of  Pharaoh,  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  I  could  prove 
this  important  point,  namely,  that  men  have  ruined 
themselves  at  the  very  moment  when  they  imagined 
they  had  settled  and  established  their  kingdoms  id 
the  most  prudent  manner.  The  ruling  piinciple 
filiould  be,  the  fear  of  god.  HE  it  is  who  taketh 
the  wise  in  their  craftiness,  and  lemoveth  the  moun'- 
tains  and  they  know  not,  and  overturneth  theoa  in 
his  anger*.  i. 

"  In  saying  these  things,  I  mean  not  to  insmuat^ 
that  the  great  personages,  who  condescend  to  bear 
me,  stand  in  need  of  my  instructktns  or  admonitions : 
no, — but  there  was  a  debt  which  I  owed  to  my  native 
country,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  discharge  it  The 
reasons,  which  I  have  now  alleged,  will,  I  trust,  be 
"approved  by  your  serene  Majesty  and  the  princes; 
and  I  humbly  beg  that  you  will  disappoint  my 
■enemies  in  their  unjust  atleu)pts  to  render  me  odious 
•and  suspected.— 1  have  donef." 

As  soon  as  Luther  had  finished  his  speech,  which 
was  delivered  in  the  German  language,  he  was 
ordered  to  say  tlie  same  things  in  Latin.  But  be 
was  so  much  out  of  breath,  and  so  overcome  with 
heat  and  the  pressure  of  numerous  persons  of  quality, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  pause  a  little.  Upon 
which  a  courtier  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  supposing 
him  to  be  disconcerted  and  afraid  to  proceed  in  the 
Latin  language,  kindly  admonished  him  to  desist 
from  the  attempt,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  said 
■enough.  Luther,  however,  did  not  relish  this  ad  vice  j 
•  Job.  t  Acta  Warm. 
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but  having  quickly  recovered  himself,  he  asjain  went  cent. 
over  the  same  ground  in  LaUn  with  prodigious  ani- 
mation, and  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  all  his 
firiends,  and  particularly  the  elector  of  Saxony.  It 
appears  that  this  prince  was  so  delighted  with  the 
piety, .  cOnhdence  and  ability  of  Luther  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  he  took  Spalatinus  aside  .into  his  bed- 
chamber, and  there  expressed  his  approbation  and 
astonishment  in  the  following  manner:  "  O,  howex- 
cellently  did  Father  Martin  speak,  both  in  German 
and  Latin,  before  the  emperor  and  the  Imperial 
Orders.  He  was  sufficiently,  if  not  rathec  .too 
animated*!" 

We  may  be  sure  that  that  part  of  Luther's  ha- 
rangue, in  which  he  asserted  the  ancient  honour  and 
independence  of  ttie  em  pii-e,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  prii'tces  to  vindicate  their  just  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  Rome,  must  have  been  peculiarly 
l^tefui  to  German  ears.     His  adversaries  acknow- 
ledge that  be  spoke  tor  two  hours  with  the  applause 
of  one  half  of  the  assembly;  until  John  £ckiusf, 
the  Em  peror  s  speaker,  having  lost  almost  all  patience, 
before  Luther  had  well  concluded,  cried  out,  in  much 
•heat  and  passion.  That  he  bad  not  answered  to  the 
point;  That  he  wa3  not  called  upon  to  give  an  ac- 
couut  of  his  doctrines ;  That  these  had  already  been 
■condemned  in  former  councils,  whose  decisions  were 
•not  now  to  be  questioned :  That  be  was  required  to 
-say  simply  and  clearly,  whether  he  would  or  would 
.not  retract  his  opinions.  "  My  answer,"  said  Luther 
instantly,  "  shall  be  direct  and  plam.     I  cannot  think 
myself  bound  to  believe  either  the  pope  or  bis  coun- 
cils ;  for  it  is  very  clear,  not  only  that  they  have  often 
■erred,  but  often  contradicted  themselves.  Therefore, 
unless  I  am  convinced  by  Scripture  or  clear  rea- 
•  sons,  my  belief  is  so  confirmed  by  the  Scriptural 
■passages  I  have  produced,  and  my  conscience  so  de- 

*  MS.  Spal.       t  Not  £ckias,  the  Leipsic  dwpotant. 
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termined  to  abide  by  tlie  word  of  God,  tliat  I  neither 
can  nor  will  reu-acl  any  thing ;  for  it  is  neitt»er  sale 
nor  innocent  to  act  against  a  man's  conscience." — • 
Lnther  then  pronounced  these  uords  in  the  German 
laniTua^e :  *»tc  gtf ht  itb/  3t6  ^ait  tticfjC  •IUICT0/ 
<IDort  gclff  mir/  2ttun.  "  Here  I  stand.  I  cannot 
do  otherwise.     May  God  help  me.  Amen." 

Afttr  the  Diet  had  taken  Luther's  speech  into 
considci-ation,  their  .Speaker told  him; — ^'Fhathehad 
not  answered  with  the  modesty  that  became  hit 
character  and  situation.  That  if  he  had  retracted 
those  books  which  contained  tJie  main  part  of  his 
errors,  he  wouiti  Imve  suffered  no  persecution  tor 
the  rest.  That  tor  him,  who  had  revived  the 
errors  condemned  at  Constance,  to  re<|uire  a  refuta* 
tion  and  con\'iction  from  Sciipture,  was  the  wild 
proposal  of  a  man  scarcely  in  his  senses.  That,  on 
such  principles,  nothing  would  be  left  certain  in  the 
Church.  That  for  these  reasons,  he  was  once  more 
nsked,  whether  he  intended  to  defend  all  he  had 
written  as  orthodox,  or  whether  he  would  retraa 
•ny  part  as  erroneous. 

Luther  persisted  in  his  former  answer ;  and  en- 
treated tiie  emperor  not  to  permit  him  to  be  com- 
))ellcd  to  do  V  iolcnce  to  his  conscience,  by  recantin|r 
wljat  hf  felt  himself  bound  to  believe  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Uie  word  of  (Jod.  unless  he  «as  proved  10 
i4(e  mistaken  by  evident  arguments  from  Serij>- 
'  ture.  Councils,  l^ie  repeat<'d,  have  erred  frequently. 
**  ^'ou  CQiiniit  |.ix)ve  that,"  saiil  Eckius.  "  I  will 
pledtir  aivsclf  to  do  it,"  replied  Lultier.  Bui  night 
coming  on,  the  Diet  broke  up. 

Duiinptl.e  whole  of  this  interesting  scene,  the 
specirtl  {Miilisaii4  of  the  pope  were  filled  with  mdia- 
nation;  and  many  ot  the  Spanish  Hotnan  culholics 
ioilowed  Lnther  as  he  returned  home  Jrom  the  tri- 
bunal, and  showed  their  enmity  by  long-coutinued 
sneers  and  hisses. 
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On  tlie  next  day*,  the  emperor  directed  a  sche- 
dule, written  wiUi  his  own  hand,  to  be  read  to  tiie 
princes  ki  fiiU  congregation,  llie  purport  of  thte 
schedule  was  thb :  "  His  ancestors  had  always  re- 
spected the  Roman  church,  which  Luther  now  op- 
posed: He  could  not  with  any  propriety  depart 
from  their  example:  He  was  bound  to  defend 
the  ancient  feith,  and  support  the  pajwil  See :  And 
as  Martin  Luther  could  not  be  induced  to  ^ve  up 
Any  one  of  his  errors,  be  was  determined  to  proceed 
e^nst  him  as  a  notorious  heretic:  Neverthdess 
be  by  no  means  intended  to  violate  the  safe-conduct 
vrbidh  had  been  granted  to  himf." 

This  hasty  and  indiscreet  measure,  which  was 
.  pMliy  owing  to  tbe  juvenite  impetuosity  and  inex- 
perience of  Charles,  and  partly  to  the  incessant 
solicitation  of  the  papal  par^,  produced  complaints 
and  murmurs  in  t\\e  assembly  '^.  The  emperor,  by 
giving  bis  opinion  firiat,  had  broken  the  established 
rales  of  the  Diet  He  ought  not  to  have  given  bis 
judgment,  till  all  the  other  states  liad  given  theirs. 
.Such  a  procedure  was  esteemed  a  prejudging  of 
Luther's  cause,  and  manifesdy  tended  to  abridgo 
the  electors  and  princes  of  their  rigtt.  of  voting  freely 
in  the  matter  before  them.  Pwty-spirit  ran  high  at 
this  moment.  Acrimonious  papers  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  were  publicly  affixed  to  the  walls ;  and 

-  the  most  violent  and  even  threateninir  expressions 
•ere  said  to   have  been  used.     Had  Lutlter  beat 

a  man  of  a  worldly  temper,  or  actuated  by  politicti 
considerations,  he  might  easily  have  tomed  these 

-  critical  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage.  Could 
he  have  been  persuaded  only  to  temporise  a  little, 
and  to  explain  away  or  even  soften  a  few  of  the  most 
offensive  positions  in  his  publicatbns,  there  seems 
abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  might  have 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  his  enemies  at  Worms, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  given  a  severe  blow  to 
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the  papal  authority — So  great  was  the  impressonhe 
had  produced  on  the  members  of  the  Diet ;  and  ao 
odious  was  become  the  systematic  oppression  of  the 

.Roman  See. 

But  a  true  servant  of  God  rarely  suffers  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  what  are  called  the  prudential 
maxims  of  men  of  the  world.  His  conduct  k 
stradght  and  steady ;  and  he  commits  the  event  to 

,  God.  This  holy,  this  Christian  temper  of  mind, 
was  eminently   exemplified  in   the    behaviour  of 

.  Luther,  during  the  remaining  conferences  at  Worms. 
Charles  V.  no  doubt  soon  perceived  the  mistake 
he  had  committed,  in  having  sent  so  premature  a 
message  to  the  Diet.  That  assembly,  notwitb- 
standmg  the  peremptory  declaration  of  the  emperor, 
continued  all  that  day,  and  all  the  next,  in  consul- 

.tation,  and  no  official  information  was  sent  to 
Luther,  respecting  a  matter  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested.    The  misunderstanding,  however, 

;  was  com;promised  in  this  way :  Charles,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Diet,  consented  that  the  heretic 
should  be  allowed  a  few  days  longer  delay,  during 
which  tiu)e  such  of  the  princes  as  pleased  might 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  recant  his  errors; 
and  if  they  succeeded,  he  promised  that  he  himself 
would  take  care  he  should  be  pardoned  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff*. 
Aitemptsto  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
Li'tiierw  1^^^  °^  April,  incredible  pains  were  taken  by  the 
itu«ct.  princes,  electors,  and  deputies  of  various  Orders, 
to  shake  the  resolution  of  tliis  i)evo  of  the  Reforma-. 
tion.  In  particular,  tiie  archbishop  of  'i'revcs  sum- 
moned him  to  his  own  lodgings,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction, 
he  was  earnestly  exhorted  to  be  less  obstinate,  and 

.  to  submit  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  holy  councils. 
He  was  told,  that  tliough  he  had  written  many  good 

*  Pallav. 
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things,  yet' some  of  bis  books  had  excited  incredible    cenk 
dissensions  and  tumults ;  and  that  if  he  persisted  in  .^^_'' 
those   sentiments,    the  emperor   would  assuredly 
proceed '  to  banish  him  from  the  country.    Much 
was  added  concerning  the  necessity  of 'laws,  and  of 
obedience. 

Luther  humbly  thanked  the  princes  for  their  cle- 
mency and  good- will  towards  him.  He  said,  "he 
by  no  means  censured  councils  in  general,  but  only 
a  part  of  the  proceedings  at  Constance  in  regard  to 
John  Huss.  If  the  faith  of  Christ  was  truly  set 
forth,  and  Christ's  flock  were  fed  in  a  real  Gospel- 
pasture,  there  would  be  no  need  to  burden  the 
church  with  human  traditions.  He  allowed  that  he 
ought  to  obey  magistrates,  even  wicked  magistrates ; 
that  the  precepts  for  this  purpose  were  to  be  taken 
in  their  plain  meaning,  and  that  he  had  often  taught 
this  doctrine  in  his  writings.  He  was  ready  to 
do  any  thing,  provided  he  was  not  urged  to  deny 
the  clear  word  of  God." 

Luther  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw;  and  tlie 
princes,  after  consultation,  called  him  again  before 
tliem,  went  over  the  same  ground,  and  concluded  .  ; 
with  again  exhorting  him  to  submit  his  writings  to 
the  judgment  of  Charles,  and  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Luth  er  replied,  That  it  should  never  be  said  that 
he  declined  the  judgment  of  the  emperor  and  the 
leading  Orders  of  the  state.  He  was  so  far  from 
dreading  a  scrutiny  of  that  sort,  that  he  wished  it 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  provided  always,  that 
every  thin  g  w  as  to  rest  on  the  autliority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  humbly  besought  them,  theirefore, 
to  do  no  violence  to  his  conscience,  by  urging  him 
to  deny  the  express  declarations  of  the  divine  word. 
They  should  dnd  him  completely  obedient  in  all 
other  respects.  ^ 

.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  said  the  elector  of 
Bltrndenburg,  that  you  will  not  give  way,  unless 


The  lilt 
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convinced  from  the  Holy  Scripture?  "  Yes,  ntost 
kind  and  gentle  sir,"  replied  Luther,  "  or  by  very 
clear  and  evident  reasons." 

Upon  lliis  the  assenibly  brol<e  up.  "VVlien  it 
immediately  occurred  to  Uje  archbijliop  of  Trc-ves, 
that  possibly  he  might  succeed  better  at  a  private, 
tlian  a  public  meeting.  He  therefore  t<x>k  I^ither 
into  his  chamber,  «itli  t^vo  doctors,  namely,  Eckius, 
bis  official,  as  above  mentioned,  and  Cochleus,  the 
dean  of  Trancfort,  a  celebrated  papal  n'  '  , 
who  had  come  to  Worms  on  pur|X)5e  to  oji, 
heretic. 

Liitlier,  however,  had  tliegood  sense  and  caution 
to  object  to  a  secret  conference  of  this  kind,  unless 
several  creditable  per.^ons,  of  his  own  friends,  were 
likewise  adnntted.     This  !•  leed  to,  a  dispute 

of  some  length  ensued  con.  ^  Uie  rise  of  \-arious 

heresies  and  the  decrees  of  councils ;  but  not  the 
smallest  advance  was  made  towards  an  accommo- 
dation*. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April  1 521,  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  made  his  last  eftbrts  to  reclaim  tliis 
obstinate  heretic  f.  He  commiision<;d  two  learned 
doctors,  one  of  whom  wasConrud  Peutioger,  privy- 
counsellor  to  the  emperor,  to  try  to  the  utnuvst. 
whetlier  they  could  not  persuade  him  to  subuiil  to 
the  judgment  wliich  Charles  V.  and  the  several  Im- 
perial Ord<;rs  ^lionld  pass  upon  his  uritings.  Lutlier, 
ns  usual,  agreed,  provided  they  would  depend  solely 
on  scriptural  authority;  otherwise,  he  said,  nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  to  his  principles.  "  Trust 
not,"  continued  lie,  "  princes,  or  the  sons  of  men, 
for  there  is  no  safety  in  them.  Cursed  b  be  who 
■  iputtetli  his  trust  iu  man." 


Jy    *i  S|>at8tiiui«  and  Justus  .lnnMs  were  among  the  frieoda  ol 
LuUier  wbo  were  ptcsoiit  at  iliis  ini'ding, 

f  This  is  the  uame  which  hiui  long  been  given  bim  bj  the 
pMI'iil  parly. 
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The  same  persons  then  entreated  him  to  oohsent  cciii: 
that  a  sdection  of  various  articles  should  be  made  ^  ^}i 
from  bis  publications,  and  that  these  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  a  general  counciL  Luther 
continued  inflexible.  Neither  threats,  nor  exhorta- 
tions,' nor  promises,  availed  to  make  him  change 
bis  resolution,  or  vary  from  the  answer  he  had  so 
often  given,  respecting  the  absolute  necessity  be 
was  under  of  abiding  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

The  elector,  archbishop  of  Treves,  appears  to 
have  been  a  bigoted  Roman  catholic,  but  a  man  of 
gentle  manners,  and  of  a  humane  disposition.  His 
conduct  at  Worms,  in  regard  to  Luther's  cause,  ha$ 
been  ascribed  to  diflferent  motives,  as  natural  tiqni- 
dity,  or  friendship  for  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Thero 
is,  however,  no  imputation  on  his  sincerity  in  his 
negociations  with  Luther.  So  earnesdy  did  this 
prelate  wish  for  an  accommodation  of  the  differences, 
that  when  all  other  methods  had  failed,  he  took 
Luther  into*  his  closet,  and  there,  in  the  kindest 
manner, — no  other  person  being  present, — exhorted 
him  to  submit  to  some  of  the  proposals  that  had 
been  made  to  him,  respecting  the  final  judgment  of 
the  emperor  and  the  Imperial  Orders,  or  of  a  general 
council.  Luther  answered  roundly.  That  he  by  no 
means  thought  it  safe  to  entrust  the  decision  of  so 
important  a  matter  to  persons,  who,  when  he  was 
called  before  them  under  the  public  faith,  had  yet 
persecuted  him  afresh,  had  already  given  judgment 
against  him,  and  had  even  approved  of  the  pope's 
bull. — Lastly,  the  archbishop  called  in  Spalatinus, 
and,  in  his  presence,  asked  Luther,  whether  he 
liimself  could  suggest  any  licaling  measures,  that 
.were  likely  to  succeed.  "  Nothing  better,"  replied 
Luther  instantly,  "  than  the  advice  of  Gamaliel ; 
'  if  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  resist  it.'  'i'he 
emperor  and  the  princes  may  inform  the  pope,  that 
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I  feel  perfectly  assured  this  whole  reli^oos  agitation 
and  controversy,  in  which  I  am  now  concerned, 
will  of  itself  die  away  in  less  than  two  years,  unless 
God  be  actually  on  my  side." 

What  would  you  do,  said  the  archbishop,  suppose 
an  extract  of  certain  propositions  fix>m  your  books 
should  be  made,  and  the  articles  so  extracted  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  future  council  ?  "  I 
hope,  kind  sir,"  replied  Luther,  "  they  would  not  be 
those  which  were  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Constance."  I  fear  they  would,  said  the  arch- 
bishop. *'  Then,  rejoined  Luther,  I  neither  can 
nor  will  be  silent,  in  regard  to  such  a  proposal ;  for 
1  am  sure  that  the  decrees  of  that  council  con- 
<lemned  the  word  of  God';  and  rather  than  give  up 
the  word  of  God,  when  the  case  is  quite  clear,  I 

WOULD  LOSE  MY  LIFE." 

In  about  three  hours  after  this  conversation, 
Luther  received  a  message  from  the  em|)eror,  which 
directed  him  to  leave  Worms,  "  because,  notwith- 
standing ihe  most  friendly  admonitions  and  entrea- 
ties, he  persisted  in  his  contumacy,  and  would  not 
return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church."  He  was  al- 
lowed twenty-one  days  to  return  home;  during 
which  time  the  public  faith  was  pledged  for  his 
safety;  but  he  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  preach 
to  the  people  in  the  course  of  his  journey. 

''  This  is  the  Lords  will,"'  said  Martin,  "  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!"'  He  then,  throuiih 
the  OflTicial,  returned  most  respectful  thanks  to  the 
emperor,  and  the  membei-sof  the  assembly,  for  their 
patience  in  hearing  him,  and  their  liberal  treatment 
in  general.  He  said,  lie  had  wished  for  nothing  but 
a  reform  in  religion,  on  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  nor  did  lie  now  request  any  thing  for  himselt^ 
but  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  word  of  God. 
Let  that  only  be  granted,  and  he  was  ready  to  un- 
dergo every  thing  without  exception,  for  the  sake  of 
Lis  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Imperial  Orders. — 
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He  left  Worms  on  the  following  day,  the  t.venty-    cnxT. 
sixtli  of  April.  '^^'• 


The  elector  of  Saxony,  amot^  all  the  leading 
characters  assembled  at  Worms,  was  tlie  only  as- 
sured patron  on  whom  Luther  could  depend.  And 
even  this  virtuous  prince  by  no  means  openly  avowal 
the  reformer's  principles.  He  contended  only  for  a 
fair  hearing,'  and  an  equitable  decision. 

The  Istfidgrave  of  Hesse,  though  favourably  dis- 
posed to  reformation,  as  yet  stood  aloof,  not  venturing 
to  join  the  persecuted  party.  Luther  however  in- 
forms us,  that  the  landgrave  visited  him  at  Worms, 
conversed  on  doctrinal  points  with  a  jocose  levity, 
and  on  his  departure  gave  him  his  hand,  using  these 
very  remarkable  words,  "  If  your  cause  be  good, 
may  God  protect  you  ! " 

Lewis,  the  elector  Palatine,  also,  when  several 
members  of  the  Diet  proposed  to  imitate  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  council  of  Constance,  by  delivering  the 
church  at  once  from  the  autlior  of  the  pestilent  he- 
resy, who  was  then  in  their  power,  went  so  far  as 
nobly  to  witlistand  tliis  infamous  desii»n,  declaring, 
"  it  was  intolerable,  that,  for  tlie  sake  of  j;ratifying 
certain  ecclesiastics,  the  public  fuith  should  be  vio- 
lated; it  was  a  thing  which  would  brand  the  Cicr- 
man  name  with  eternal  disgrace." 

Even  George  the  duke  of  Saxony*,  a  rijiij 
Koman  catholic,  expressed  himself  on  the  same 
occasion  in  the  stronuy-st  terms  of  disapprobation: 
"  The  morality,"  said  he,  *'  of  the  ancient  (Jtr- 
inans,  forbad  them  to  violate  promises;  and  the 
princes  ought  to  avoid  a  scandalous  transaction  of 
tliis  sort,  particulapiy  in  the  first  Diet  of  the  new 
fujpcror." 

•  I'tul  Sarpj,  and  Seckcnd. 
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CHAP.  When  we  reflect  on  the  very  few  sincere  friends 
whom  Luther  could  number  at  Worms,  it  may 
seem  a  remarkable  pait  of  the  history  of  this  memo- 
rable Diet,  that  a  poor,  private  monk,  already  con- 
demned, and  solemnly  excommgnicated  by  the  pope, 
should  have  obtained  a. safe-conduct  for  hU  journey, 
be  visited  in  the  manner  above  described  *  by  the 
most  respectable  personages,  be  admitted  into  that 
august  assembly  of  the  eaiperor  and  princes,  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  thei:e  for  hours,  be  heard  n  ith  patience 
and  candour,  defending  his  cause,  and  after  all  be 
dismissed  in  safety,  under  the  public  faith,  and  in 
spite  of  numerous  and  most  powerful  enemies,  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  exerted  every  nerve  to 
exhibit  afresh  the  horrid  scenes  of  the  council  of 
Constance. — The  splendid  talents  and  attainments 
of  Luther,  the  tyrannical  oppressions  and  profligate 
morals  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and,  lastly,  the  state 
of  preparation  for  a  truly  evangelical  reform,  into 
which  men's  minds  had  been  brought  by  the  agita- 
tion of  various  religious  questions,  all  these  circum- 
stances, no  doubt,  concurred  to  procure  for  the 
reformer  a  more  gentle  and  humane  treatment  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  Pious  minds, 
however,  will  be  disposed  to  look  further  tlian  se- 
condary causes.  Both  in  these  and  the  subsequent 
events  they  will  recognise  the  hand  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  secretly  controlling  the  designs  of  wicked 
men,  and  directing  a  variety  of  critical  junctures 
in  human  affairs,  apparently  independent  of  each 
other,  to  co-operate  wonderfully  in  the  formation  of 
one  great  crisis,  that  should  be  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  pure  religion  in  Germany. 

As  an  instrument  of  promoting  the  Gennan  re- 
formation, Martin  Luther  was  of  immense  im- 
portance :  accordingly,  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  Divine  protection  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
It  is  true  the  public  faith  was  pledged  for  his  secu- 
•  Pages  546,  547. 
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rity  in  returning  hoiue ;  but  the  operation  of  his  cent. 
SAFE-coNDicT  was  to  terminate  in  tuenty-one  ^J:„j 
days :  also  his  adversaries  at  Worms  were  medi- 
tating a  bloody  edict  against  him ;  and  in  a  vejiy 
short  time,  therefore,  it  was  expected  that  all  their 
violence,  malice,  and  revenge,  would  be  supported 
with  the  strong  arm  of  the  secular  power. 

The  elector  at'  Saxony  foresaw  the  rising  storm;     Lnther 
and  tinding  it  impossible  to  protect  his  subject  in    ''b'!"',he** 
the  open  manner  that  he  had  hitherto  done,   be    elector  of 
contrived  a  plan  of  concealing  him  for  a  season,      *"°^' 
from  the  tqry  of  all  his  enemies.     Lutlier  did  not 
much  relish  the  scheme;  and  would  ratiicr  hav(j 
met  the  difficulty  and  danger  in  an  open  way,'  and 
trusted  the  event  tp.  God :    but  as  it  originated  io 
Frederic's  kindness  he  thought  it  only  a  becoming 
respect  to  his-  prince  to  acquiesce  in  his  advice. 
The  secret  was  revealed  to  bim  by  Spalatinus  on 
the  evenir»g  before  he  left  Worms.    Three  or  foui' 
horsemen,  in  whom  Frederic  could  con6de,  disguised 
themselves  in  masks,  and  contrived  to  meet  the  pei> 
secuted  monk  near  Eisenach,  on  his  return  home. 
They  played  their  part  well.     They  nished  out  of  a     He  i» 
wood,  secured  Luther  as  it  were  by  force,  and  car-   *°ju  fhi'* 
ried  him  into  the  castle  of  Wartburg*.    This  busi-  ^"''jof 
ness  was  managed  with  so  much  address  and  fidelity, 
that  he  was  completely  secured  from  the  effects  of 
the  impending  prosecution;  his  implacable  adversa* 
ries  missed  their  blow,  and  became  doubly  odious  to  - 
the  Germans,  who,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  wise  precaution  of  Frederic,  imagined  their  ,&> 
vourite  countryman  was  either  impiisoned  or  perhaps 
murdered  by  Roman  emissaries.     It  has  however 
been  conjectured,  and  on  no  improbable  grounds, 
that   the  whole   transaction    respecting    Luther's 
conceali^ent,  was  planned  and  executed  with  tlie 

•  May  3. 
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CHAP,    knowledge,  and  even  the  approbation  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty. 

Though  Charles  V.  to  serve  his  political  pur- 
poses* hy  gaining  the  friendship  of  Leo  X.  seems 
to  have  had  no  scruples  in  sacrificing  Luther  to  the 
vengeance  of  that  enraged  jwntifF  and  his  cardinals, 
he  had  yet  the  precaution  not  to  push  matters  to 
extremities  against  the  heretic,  till  he  had  first  se- 
cured an  im[)Oitant  votef  of  the  Diet  in  his  own 
favour,  and  against  the  interests  of  his  gragd  rival 
Tranris  L  Even  his  Italian  encomiasts  allow,  that 
the  German  princes  would  probably  have  resisted 
the  emperor's  wishes,  respecting  the  measure  just 
mentioned,  if  he  had  previously  exercised  any  seve- 
rity towards  the  intrepid  defender  of  their  religious 
liberties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papal  ministers, 
■who  did  not  comprehend  the  secret  reason  of  the 
delay  of  the  fonnalities  of  Luther  s  condemnation, 
became  excessively  uneasy,  lest,  after  all,  they  should 
be  disappointed  of  that  complete  victory  which  they 
had  supposed  themselves  to  have  actually  gained 
over  the  reformer  and  the  infant  reformation.  More- 
over, the  heretic  had  been  suffei'ed  to  depart  under 
the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct;  and  the  emperor, 
after  having  settled  the  most  material  civil  affairs, 
had  now  dismissed  the  members  of  the  Diet  with  a 
gracious  speech. 

Beside?  these,  there  were  also  otiicr  circumstances 
which  had  contributed  to  put  Aleander,  in  particu- 
lar, very  much  out  of  humour  Lutfier  had  been 
treated,  he  tliought,  with  too  much  resj)ect  and 
kindness  throughout.  The  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  cause  the  nuncio  was 
bound  to  plead,  had  not  l>een  sufficiently  suppoited : 
and  the  archbishop  of  Treves  had  used  by  far  too 
much  entreaty  and  submission  in  the  course  of  the 

*  See  p.  504,  for  tbe  political  motives  of  the  emperor. 
+  A  vote  for  rinsing  24,000  German  soldiers,  in  case  the 
king  (;f  i'raucc  should  molest  the  emperor.    Pallav, 
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private  conferences.     All  this  had  only  served  to    cknt. 
increase  the  confidence,  the  audacity,  and  the  ob-  ^  ^^  ^ 
stinacy  of  the  heretic,  while  it  had  weakened  in  a 
very  great  degree  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic 
jurisdiction. 

To  pacify  this  offended  legate,  Charles  V.  em-  of  wo^ 
ployed  hira  to  draw  up  the  final  sentence  against    «iriwu 
Luther,  usually  called  the  Edict  of  Worms.     In  AieSudw. 
the  mean  time,  under  the  pretence  of  having  certain 
questions  of  lesser  importance  to  propose^   he  re- 
quested the  members  of  the  Diet  to  remain  in  the 
city  three  or  four  days  longeft — ^I'hese  dark  manoeu- 
vres succeeded. — ^The  bulk  of  the  Italian  and  Spa- 
nish nobles'  remained  on  the  spot,  while  many  of  the 
German  princes  and  electors  went  away,  among 
whom  were  Frederic  of  Saxony  and  the  elector  Pa- 
latine *.    ITie  latter  of  these,  when  be  heard  of  the 
publication  of  the  severe  sentence,  declared  with 
indignation  that  the  tlung  was  done  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  edict,  as  might  be  expected,'  was  penned  by 
Aleander  with  all  possible  rancour  and  malice. 
The  first  part  of  it  states,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
emperor  to  protect  religion  and  extingtiish  heresies. 
The  second  part  relates  the  pains  that  had  been 
taken  to  biing  back  the  heretic  to  repentance.  And 
the  third  proceeds  to  the  condemnation  of  Martin 
Luther  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  emperor  says, 
that  by  the  advice  of  the  electors,  princes,  orders, 
and  states  of  tlie  empire,  he  liad  resolved  to  execufp 
the  sentence  of  the  pope,  who  was  the  proper  guar- 
dian of  the  catholic  &ith.  He  declares,  ti)at  Luther 
must  be  looked  on  as  excommunicated,  and  as  a 
notorbus  heretic;  and  he  forbids  all  persons,  under 
the  penalty  of  high  treason,  to  receive,  maintain,  or 
protect  bim.    He  orders,  that  alter  the  twenty-one 

•  Com.  de  Luth.  XCVII.  , 
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days  allowed  him,  he  should  he  proceeded  against 
in  whatever  place  be  might  be ;  or  at  least  that  be 
should  be  seized  and  kept  prisoner  till  the  pleasure 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  known.  He  directs  the 
same  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  all  bis  adherents 
or  favourers ;  and  that  all  their  goods  should  be 
confiscated,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  have  left 
his  party  and  received  absolution.  .  Ue  forbids  all 
persons  to  print,  sell,  buy,  or  read  any  of  his  books, 
and  he  cnjuins  the  princes  and  magistrates  to  cause 
them  to  be  burnt*. 

Aleander  introduces  into  tliis  composition  the 
most  acrimonious  personal  invectives  he  could  in> 
vent.  He  represents  Luther  not  as  a  man,  but  a 
devil  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  who  bad  put  un  the 
habit  of  a  monk  tor  the  express  purpose  of  ruining 
mankind ;  an«l  who  had  revived,  collected  together, 
and  digtsted  into  one  vile  mass,  nuajbers  of  heresies 
condeumed  long  ago ;  and  bad  also  added  now  ones 
of  his  own  invention.  His  preaching  about  taitb 
was  all  a  pretence,  and  a  contrivance  to  .cover  his 
deceits.  He  was  in  reality  a  subveiter  of  the  true 
faith.  Instead  of  bringing  men  into  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel,  as  he  promised  to  do,  lie  put  tliem  under 
the  devil's  yoke ;  aiifl,  under  the  specious  name  of  an 
evangelical  profession,  he  destroyed  the  peace  and 
charity  of  the  Gospel,  inveitcd  the  order  of  every 
thing,  and  demolished  the  beautiful  fabric  of  tlie 
whole  church. 

Du  Pin  was  so  ashamed  of  these  flowers  in  Ale- 
ander *s  rhetoric,  that  he  has  entirely  suppressed 
them  in  his  account  of  these  transactions. 

But  the  grand  papal  advocate  f  boasts  that  this 
edict  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  universal  nobi- 
lity and  sonate  of  Germany.  He  tells  us,  that  when 
it  was  read  to  the  electors  and.princes  tor  tlieir  ap- 
probation, tlierc  was  not  a  single  dissentient — There 

*  Pallavirini.— Du  Pin.  — Gerdes  II.— Goldast.  Sut,  Imp. 
I.  5.  &  II.  143.  t  Pallav. 
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are,  however,  two  circumstances,  mentioned  inciden-  cent. 
tally  by  this  author,  which  alone  would  lead  a  careful 
reader  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  tlus  representation : 
1 .  He  says,  that  after  the  emperor  had  dissolved 
the  Diet,  he  held  the  subsequent  meetings,  not  ijt 
THE  HALL,  where  the  assembly  had  usually  met, 
but  in  HIS  OWN  apartments.  2.  He  also  says,  the 
edict  was  voted  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  and 
"  signed  by  the  emperor  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth,  but  that  it  was  dated  May  the 
EIGHTH."  A  full  Diet  could  not  conveniently, perhaps 
not  possibly,  have  assembled  at  the  emperor's  apart- 
ments: but  the  antedating  of  the  edict  of  lathers 
condemnation  would,  when  that  instrument  came  to 
be  published,  naturally  induce  a  belief,  that  it  was 
the  general  sense  of  all  the  members,  taken  before 
their  dissolution.  The  reader  will  probably  have 
anticipated  these  obvious  inferences,  and  may  be  in- 
clined to  feel  some  surprise  that  they  did  not  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  so  able  a  writer  as 
Pallavidui. — This  instance,  among  many  others, 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  fHrejudiced  historian  to 
be  always  on  his  guard :  for,  in  whatsoever  degree 
he  may  excel  in  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  and 
concealment,  he  will  frequently  fail  to  smother  the 
truth  effectually,  provided  his  narrative  is  but  full 
and  circumstantial. 

A  brief  review  of  the  leading  characters, 
who  were  present  at  the  Diet  of  Worms : 

1.  The  duke  George  of  Saxony. — 

How  very  different  were  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced the  principal  actors  in  these  interesting 
scenes  at  Worms ! — Ttiere  wanted  not  some,  who, 
though  zealously  devoted  to  the  popedom,  insisted 
strenuously  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  reformation 
of  the  Church.  But  as  they  confined  their  views 
O04 
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CHAP,    chiefly  to  discipline  or  external  morals,  and  con- 
^'_  .  tinned  to  build  on  tlie  foundation  of  the  self-right-, 
eous  system,  their  schemes  proved  totally  abortive. 
Amonji  tl>ese  tlie  dvke  Geouge  of  Saxont* 


o 


*  "t'be  judicious  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  ub- 
SLTve,  tijat  I  constantly  endeavou:  to  draw  my  proofs  from  the 
Miost  unexceptioiisible  sources.     For  example :  To  prove  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  ckrgy,  and  the  abominable  prartices  of 
the  llonian  Sec,  I  would  produce  the  evidence  of  George  of 
Saxony,  h  most  biguted  papist,  whom  the  Roman  caiholics 
silways  reckon  uiii<mg  the  most  sincere  and  roost  active  of  the 
lioly  defenders  of  their  religion.  Now,  as  with  tbeiu,  the  asser- 
tions of  Luther  and  the  u'lbf-r  reformers  go  for  nothing  but 
ex;iggeratiuD8,  nusrepresentatioiui,  or  direct  falBchoods,  let 
them  Usien  at  least  to  this  duke,  their  steady  friend  and  ad- 
vocate, who  generally,  in  religious  cflnceras,  opposed  his  re* 
lation  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  who  alio  eatirely  approved 
of  Luther's  condemnation  at  Worms   Thi*  George  of  :>axony 
exhibm.d  to  the  Diet  tw  f.lve  ii  ea  db  of  the  grievances  which 
called  loudly  tor  reform.  Two  of  ttiese  are  briefly  as  follows: 
1.  Ixi>ui.GeKCF.s,  which  ought  to  be  obtained  by  prayers, 
fastings,  benevolence  towards  our  neighbour,  and  other  good 
wcirks,  are  sold  for  money.  I'hfir  value  isextoUad  beyond  all 
d--ctucy.  The  sole  ot'ject  is  to  gain  a  deal  of  money.    Hence 
till'  preachers,  who  uie  bound  to  set  forth  truth,  teacli  mea 
luiliiiii;;  iiut  lies  and  frauds.  Tlicy  are  not  only  suffered  to  go 
oil  iluis,  liiit  are  well  ].iiid  for  thei*-  l"raudul»-nt  hwrangues.  The 
rcuMin  is,  the  more  conviction  they  ran  produce  anfiig  their 
litarirs,  tilt'  nioie  money  flows  into  the  chest.  Rivers  ot  scan- 
dalous pixicicding-)  arise  from  this  corrupt  fountaiu.     The 
(ifnci^'.ls  of  tlic  bishoi  s  are  etjually  attentive  to  scrape  money 
tog.  ilit.r.     'I'liey  vex  the  poor  with  their  censures  for  preat 
cimicj.at  wlioiedoin,  adultery,  blasphemy;  but  they  spare  the 
vicli,     'I  he  cleri'v  coniiiiit  the  very  same  crimct,  and  nobody 
cciiuures  them.  Faults  which  ought  to  be  expiated  Liy  prayers 
and  liutiiigs  arc  atoned  for  by  money,  in  order  that  the  ullicials 
may  pav  hir^e  sums  to  their  rtsjiectivc  bishop-,  and  r-tain  a 
portion  of  the  gain  for  themselves.     NeitUer  wh»  ii  a  mulct  is 
iull.clcd,  is  it  done  i:i  a  way  to  slop  the  commission  of  the 
same  fault  in  future,  but  rallur  bo  that  the  deliiKpient  under- 
EtHuds  he  may  soon  do  th'.it  very  thing  again,  provided  he  be 
but  ready  to  pay.  Hence  all  the  sacraments  are  sold  tor  money; 
and  whei  u  tli.ii  is  not  to  be  bad,  they  are  absolutely  nt^glected. 
— 2.  Aiiothc  r  distinct  brad  ef  the  grievances  produced   by 
th:s  Zfiilous  duke  was  expressed  thus:  The  scandalous  cou- 
<liict  of  the  clersry  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of  the  destruction  of 
poor  souls.  There  must  be  au  uuiversal  reformation;  aud  ibib 
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distinguished  himself.  Of  this  singular  character  it  cent. 
must  be  allowed,  that  he  had  a  zeal  for  God,  though  ,  ^']^ 
not  according  to  knowledge.  In  a  reli^ous  light, 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  very  image  of  St.  Paul 
before  his  conversion;  to  have  united  a  laudable 
desire  of  defending  establishments  and  promoting 
decency  of  manners,  with  the  most  intolerant  spirit 
of  bigotry,  and  tlie  fiercest  barbarity  of  persecution. 

•2.  Aleander,  and  the  leading  ecclesiastics. — 

Tl»e  more  we  scrutinize  the  conduct  of  the  lead- 
ing ecclesiustics  in  general,  and  especially  of  tlie 
pontift"s  legate  Aleander,  the  more  thoroughly  must 
wc  disapprove  the  principles  which  governed  them 
in  the  affair  of  Luther.  The  honour  of  God,  the 
propagation  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  in- 
struction of  Uie  poor  and  illiterate,  and  a  tender  sense 
of  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  all  these  things  seem 
to  have  been  purposely  excluded  from  their  very 
thoughts.  Tlien  how  little  regard  did  these  same 
men  pay  to  the  Holy  Scriptures !  How  often  did 
Lutlii;r  deeire  them  to  reason  with  him  on  tliat 
ground,  and  to  inform  his  understanding  better! 
soleumly  declaring,  tl)at  if  they  could  prove  his  doc- 
trines erroneous,  he  would  instantly  renounce  them. 
No  return  was  made  to  all  his  patient  and  fervent 
remonstrances,  except  a  despotical  order,  conveyed 
in  the  most  insulting  language,  namely,  "  That  he 
must  recant  and  submit."  They  had  hoped,  by  the 
recent  publication  of  die  pope's  bull,  and  by  the 
emperors  mandate  for  seizing  his  books,  to  terrify 
him,  so  that  he  should  not  venture  to  appear  at 
Worms ;  and  when  this  plan  had  failed,  they  saw  no 
way  left,  but  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and  proceed, 
as  soon  as  they  could,  to  crush  tlic  Sa^^oa  hero  by  a 

cannot  be  better  effected  than  bv  a  general  council.     It  is 
therefore  the  must  earnest  wish  uf  us  all,  tbat  sucb  a  measure 
"be  adopted  *. 

•  Aicb.  Vin. 
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CHAP,     damnatory  edict.     This  tliey  called  standing  up  (or 
holv  church  and  the  di^iity  of  the  soverci'_  i!f. 

Nobody  is  surprised  that  so  sensual  and  (li  .J 

a  character  as  Akander,  who  ainjed  at  nothing  but 
his  own  aggrandizement  und  the  gratificalion  of  his 
passions,  hliuuld  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  please 
his  ureat  master  at  Rome,  ufjon  whom  his  promotion 
depended;  but  it  is  a  deplorable  consideration  to 
view  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  u{  tliosc  times  concurring 
in  and  supporting  the  corrupt,  systematic  plans  of 
such  a  pope  as  Leo  X.  and  such  a  nuncio  as  Ale- 
ander, — whether  they  did  so  from  a  blind  bigotry,  a 
profound  ignorance,  or  an  exorbitant  ambition. 

3.  The  emperor  Charles  V. — 

We  have  already  assigned  the  probable 
which  determined  this  prince  to  take  so  decided  1 
part  against  Luther  and  his  friends.  The  succeeding 
events  justify  the  account  we  iiave  given.  Tlie 
whole  history  of  Charles  shows,  that,  to  accomplish 
Ws  projects,  he  made  a  conscience  of  nothing.  Hence 
the  bloody  wars  which  he  waged  under  religious  pre- 
tences. At  Worms  his  great  object  was  to  keep  two 
sets  of  men,  who  thoroughly  disliked  each  other,  in 
good  humour  with  himself,  and  to  make  them  concur 
in  supporting  his  political  views.  These,  on  the  one 
hand,  were  the  pope's  ministers,  with  many  Spanish 
and  Italian  noblemen ;  and  on  the  otlier,  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  rest  of  the  German  princes.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Diet,  Charles 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
position towards  a  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline ;  a  political  artifice,  which  had  the  intended 
eflFect.  The  papal*  party  were  alarmed,  and  con- 
sidered their  craft  as  in  danger f.  Chievres  also, 
the  emperor  s  favourite  and  minister,  let  fall  an  ex- 
pression "hich  increased  tlieir  anxiety,  and  con- 
vinced them  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  nowi 

•  Comment,  de  Ltiili.  p.  146.  f  Acts  \i\.  27- 
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become,  that  a  good  understanding,  and  even  friend*  cent. 
ship,  should  subsist  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  ^^'' 
his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  ciown&l  of  heresy,  and 
the  protection  of  the  hierarchy,  perhaps  its  very 
existence,  depended  upon  it.  Chievi«s  had  hinted, 
"  that  the  emperor's  conduct  towards  the  pope  would 
be  regulated  by  the  pope's  conduct  towards  the  em- 
peror, and  particularly  by  his  assisting  or  not  assisting 
Charles's  grand  rival,  Francis  the  king  of  France." 
We  are  told  that  Aleander  was  highly  offended  with 
thisspieech*,  as  disrespectful  to  the  sovereign  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  pontiff.  The  advisers  of  Leo, 
however,  thougin  proper  to  disdemble  the  affi-ont ; 
and  Charles  received  a  most  gracious  diploma  from 
his  holiness,  expressed  in  the  sttx)ngest  terms  v(  cor- 
diality aud  satisfaction.  The  pope  even  condescended 
to  thank  him  for  having  commenced  at  Worms  the 
consideration  of  the  important  ecclesiastical  concerns, 
and  entreated  him  to  finish  the  business  which  he 
had  so  ptX)perly  undertaken. 

The  pric6  which  purchased  these  pontifical  smiles 
•was  the  harsh  treatment  of  Luther,  and  the  various 
measures  preparatory  to  his  condemnation.  For  the 
purpose  ci  still  further  soothing  Leo  X.  and  fixing 
him  in  the  emperors  interests,  the  final  damnatory 
sentence  was  passed  in  the  terms  of  that  edict  which 
was  obtained  in  the  manner  above  related ;  an  edict 
which,  when  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it 
are  considered,  casts  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
memory  of  CharlesV.  and  which,  for  its  irregularity, 
injustice,  and  cruelty,  was  highly  disapproved,  even 
at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  by  dispassioimte 
persons  of  all  descriptbns.  ^ 

4.  The  German  electors  and  princes. — 

The  clergy,  on  account  of  their  avarice,  ambition, 
and  profligate  manners,  were  in  general,  throughout 
Germany,  become  exceedingly  odious  aod  coO" 
•  PalUv. 
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CHAP,  temptible.  The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  daily  of- 
^,-^-^'  .  fended  the  German  EtEcroRS  and  princes  by 
their  excessive  insolence;  and  tlie  court  of  Rome 
vexed  both  them  and  their  subjects  by  {he  most 
intolerable  exactions  and  tyrannical  oppressions. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  present  at  Worms 
many  members  of  the  Diet,  who,  as  they  could 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  Luther's  accusations,  would 
l)c  inclined  to  go  great  lengths  in  supporting  him  in 
his  spirited  attacks  on  the  hierarchy,  and  in  Ihs 
manly  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  abuses.  Add  to 
this,  the  learning,  the  good  morals,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged disinterestedness  of  the  Augustine  monk, 
would  dispose  not  a  few  of  these  same  members  to 
believe  him  right  also  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments; 
their  eyes  were  half  opened  to  the  bigotry  and  super- 
stition of  the  established  system ;  and  their  minds 
could  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Luther's  constant  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures.  But  not  to  dissemble  the  truth ;  it  by 
no  means  appears  that  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ 
had  as  yet  either  fully  reached  tlieir  understanding 
or  deeply  laid  hold  of  their  atTections.  The  Gospel, 
considered  as  a  practical  thing,  had  made  progress 
chiefly  among  the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  the 
(icrmans.  Luther,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  reckon 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms  a  very  small  number  of  those 
who  had  learnt  to  "  count  all  things  but  dross  and 
dung  to  win  Christ"  He  was  embarked  in  a  storm 
of  immense  violence ;  and  only  tliose  who  made  a 
conscience  of  godliness  would  voluntarily  partake 
in  the  danger ;  the  rest  would  rather  stand  aloof, 
watch  the  effects  of  the  tempest,  and  wait  for  its 
termination.  Thus,  this  hero  of  protestantism, 
viewed  as  a  bold  asserter  of  the  rational  liberties  of 
■  mankind,  had  the  zealous  concurrence  of  most  of 
his  countrymen ;  whilst,  as  a  spiritual  man,  dis» 
playing  a  spiritual  understanding  and  spiritual  de- 
sires, and  defending  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  of 
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Christ,  like  one  of  bis  Master's  littie  fiock,  he  stood     coent. 
almost  alone  in  the  august  and  numerous  assembly 
of  Worms. 

5.  The  elector  Frederic  the  Wise. — 

In  this  review  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
Diet,  we  must  not  omit  this  excellent  prince,  who 
showed  himself  so  blessed  an  exception  to  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  the  members  of  that  asscm* 
bly.  We  need  not  repeat  the  observations  which 
■we  have  frequently  made  concerning  the  dispositions 
of  Frederic.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  as 
&r  as  appears,  he  had  a  greater  insight  into  true 
Christian  doctrine  than  any  of  the  princes,  and  far 
excelled  them  all,  both  in  a  pious  regard  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  an  exquisite  tenderness  of  con- 
science. Throughout  all  the  scenes  of  Roman  in- 
trigue and  perfidy,  in  the  affairs  at  Worms,  the 
conduct  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  displays  a  consist- 
ent firmness  and  a  decorous  dignity.  He  was  not 
present  in  the  Diet  on  the  day  when  Aieander  made 
his  celebrated  speech  against  Luther ;  and  the  papal 
historians  say  that  he  pretended  to  be  very  ill. 
It  is  very  jaossible  he  might  have  been  so  disgusted 
with  what  he  knew  of  Aleander's' proceedings,  as  to 
judge  him  unworthy  of  a  heai'ing ;  but  the  more 
probable  supposition  is,  that  his  absence  was  owing 
to  real  ill  health.  He  is  well  known  to  have  len 
-Worms  in  an  extremely  debilitated  state  of  body  on 
May  the  twenty-third*.  A  few  days  after,  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother  John,  written  during  his  journey, 
he  says,  he  is  so  weak  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried in  a- litter;  and  intimates,  that,  in  regard  to 
Luther,  he  knows-nothing  for  certain  respecting  the 
ultimate  resolutions  of  the  emperor  and  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet  as  remained  at  Worms  f.  Thus  the 
int^ity  and  the  plain-dealing  of  this  prince  are 
.established  by  every  document,  even  of  the  mOst  pri- 
*  Arcb.  Via.  t  Cotmnent.  de  Lntb.  158. 
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VHte  nature,  which  has  come  to  liiiht      H  itv 

tered  the  crafty  schemes  ot  tlic  popes  adv<  .  ,  as 
long  as  he  could,  by  a  direct  appeal  tu  coutmoo 
sense  and  the  justice  of  the  case;  and  wlieu 
method  failed,  he  appears  to  have  been  concer 
in  no  secret  hut  one,  namely,  the  conceiiliiieDt  of  the 
jierson  of  Luther ;  a  secret  this,  as  hon         '  " '  ■  to  the 

conscientious  and  humane  feelings  ot  L :ior,  ai 

the  imperial  edict  was  in  the  iii^hest  decree  disgrace- 
ful to  every  individual  who  promoted  its  protindglh 
dun.  Il  Charles  V.  connived  at  tlie  coiiirivance  far 
protecting  Lutlier,  or  even  actually  agreed  to  that 
prudent  measure,  this  considerution  will  go  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  justifying  him  frc>»n  ll»e  foul 
charge  of  having  put  tlie  life  of  our  excellent  Re* 
I'ornier  into  the  most  imminent  peril :  ami,  moreover, 
tlie  tiiinking  reader  will,  after  all,  be  disposed  to 
ascribe  that  lenity  rather  to  the  emperor's  fears  <rf 
offending  the  German  nobility,  than  to  any  dijquie<- 
ing  qualms  of  conscience  which  may  be  suppo&ed  to 
have  harassed  his  mind  on  the  reflection  of  having 
consented  to  so  iniquitous  and  bloody  a  sentence. 


6.  Martin  Luther. — 


'Jl 


There  was  nothing  in  the  transactions  at  Woi 
which  more  astonished  all  persons  of  serious 
tion,  than  that  this  Augustine  monk  should  tiave 
been  enabled  to  acquit  himself  witli  so  much  deco- 
rum and  propriety  in  a  scene,  for  which,  by  bis  na- 
tural tem[)er  and  habits  of  life,  he  seemed  entirely 
unqualified.  A  circumstance  truly  marvellous!  A 
mouth  and  wisdom  were  given  him,  which  all  his 
adversaries  were  not  able  to  resist.  "  Such  honour 
have  all  his  saints."  From  this  time  the  cause  of 
God  became  more  respectable  in  Europe.  Take 
notice,  however,  that  while  others  were  admiring  the 
talents,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  Christian  gn^ 
exhibited  by  Luther  in  this  contest,  he  himselt  al( 
was  dissatibtied  witli  the  exertions  he  bad  made. 
5 
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He  thou^  he  had  not  ^ufficieotly  honoured  bis  cent. 
Redeemer.  "  I  have  great  misgivings,"  says  he,  in  .  ^^V 
a  letter  to  Spalatinus  some  months  after,  "  ^nd.am 
greatly  troubled  in  conscience,  because,  in  Q}m- 
pliance  with  your  advice,  and  that  of  some  other 
friends,  I  restrained  my  spirit  at  Worpas,  and  did 
not  conduct  myself  like  an  Elijah,  in  attacking  those 
idob.  Were  I  ever  to  stand  before  that  audience 
again,  they  should  hear  very  different  language  from 
me."  In  Another  letter  he  ex,pr(vsses  his  dissatistiic- 
tion  thus :.  "  To  please  certain  friends,  and  tliat  I 
might  n(A  appear  unreasonably  obstinsitte, ..  I  did  not 
speak  out  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  ;  I  did  not  with-, 
stand  the  tyrants  lyith  that  decided  firmness  and 
animation  which  became  a  confessor  of  the  Gospel ! 
Moreovei-,  I  am  quite  weary  oS  hearing  inyself  com- 
mended for  the  moderation  which  I  showed  on  that 
occasion  *,"  jipre  we  obser>'e  a  humility  of  spirit 
unknown  to  men  of  Uic  world.  The  truly  godly, 
and  they  only,  discern  sucli  ai%  «dmix<lwe  of  sin, 
even  in  their  best  performances,,  mA  are  so  quick- 
sighted  in  the  detection  of  their  o>v-n  internal  evils, 
that  in  the  very  moments  while  the  prajses  of  their 
extraordinary  virtues  are  resounding  from  all  quar- 
ters, they  themselves  often  can  find  little  to  com- 
mend ;  often  they  see  much  to  .  blame,  and  are. 
heartily  ashamed;  and  so  far  from  glorying  in  any 
thing  they  have  done,  they  have  ever  recourse  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  as  the  only  sure  relief  to  their 
burdened  consciences. 

The  court  of  Rome  and  their  advocates  had    arecb 
vainly  hoped,  by  tlie  rigorous  edict  of  Worms,  to   ^^\f 
crush  at  once   the  infant  reformadon.     But   the    Wurnu. 
effects   produced   by  it  were  very  inconsiderable. 
Several  reasons  are  to  be  assigned  for  this  failure; 
the  first  and  chief  of  which,  as  is  observed  by  the 
pious  Seckeodorf,  should  always  be  reckoned  tb« 
*  Cpist.  torn.  II. 
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CHAP,  good  providence  of  Almighty  God.  Among  the 
^.  subordinate  causes,  we  may  enumerate  both  tlie  dis- 
position and  the  occupations  of  the  ennpcror.  lie 
could  not  be  sincerely  zealous  for  the  execution  of 
a  sanguinary  and  unjust  decree,  which  yvas  obtained 
by  artifice  and  management,  and  was  much  disliked 
by  most  of  his  German  subjects.  Then  he  was 
obliged,  after  the  close  of  the  Diet,  to  return  into 
Spain,  to  quiet  the  civil  commotions  with  which  that 
kingdom  was  convulsed.  The  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, during  the  critical  season  of  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  men's  minds  by  the  edict,  had  consi- 
derable influence  in  preventing  its  execution  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doub^  but  his  various  distractions 
also,  on  account  of  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  must  have  had  the  like  effect.  Tlie  papal 
historians  represent  it  as  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, that  the  legal  administration  of  tlie  govem« 
ment,  as  soon  as  Charles  had  left  Germany,  devolved 
of  right  upon  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  elector 
Palatine.  Hence  it  was,  they  tell  us,  that  the  Lu- 
therans triumphed  in  Saxony;  and  were  allowed  to 
go  on  in  their  own  way  in  most  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Some  of  the  princes  and  magistrates  abso- 
lutely refused  to  execute  the  edict,  and  others  took 
no  notice  of  it.  At  Rome  there  was  almost  an  end 
of  the  rejoicings  on  the  supposed  extinction  of  heresy, 
when  tlie  good  catholics  heard  that  the  disciples  ot 
the  Saxon  theologian  were  become,  in  their  langnaj^e, 
writings,  and  actions,  more  insolent  and  rebellions 
than  ever*.  Aleander  received  most  explicit  ordci-s 
from  the  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis  to  complain  of 
these  things  to  the  emperor  while  he  remained  in 
Beltiiiim,  and  to  represent  to  him,  in  the  strongest 
manner, — "  That  ifi  alm(jst  in  his  own  firesencc, 
and  before  the  ink,  witli  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
had  signed  the  edict,  was  dr)',  the  Lutherans  had 
dared  to  treat  so  solemn  a  decree  with  contempt, 
•  P»llav.  II.  1.— Maimbourg,  44— Du  Pi   ,c.  XII. 
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frha\  wis  to  be  expfected  from  thend  when  the'  first  cmp, 
alarm  had  subsided,  and  the  empfcror  was  employed 
in  his  remote  dominions  ?  In  fadt,  from  this  cele- 
brated edict  of  Charles  V.  and  of  the  whole  German 
empire,  no  advantage  would  arise,  except  that  an 
audacious  sect  of  innovators  would  have  to  boast, 
that  they  had  vendelred  ridiculous  both  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  the  Roman  pontiff*." 

There  is  much  truth  in  Uiis  representation,  pro- 
vided due  allowance  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  writers  devoted  to  the  popedom.  Certainly  the 
pope  became  truly  ridicillous ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
emperof,  whose  conduct  was  equally  reprehensible 
and  ttiore  inconsistent,  we  must  allow,  I  fear,  tliaf 
kn  ehtelpristng  prince,  extending  his  dominions,  artd 
s(if-fbuhd6d  itith  the  splendor  of  gre&t  transactions,! 
will  aUvays,  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  present 
world,  be  sufficiently  protected  from  the  imputation 
of  ridicule.  The  adversaries  of  protestantism,  iri 
their  representation  of  the  ecclesiastical  differenced 
of  these  times,  never  advert  to  that  illumination 
of  the  imderstanding  in  religious  concerns  whicln 
fevcry  day  was  powerfujly  influencing  the  conduct  of 
the  Germans.  The  existing  hierarchy,  tliough  « 
compound  system  of  despotism,  corruption,  ■  ftfiii 
superstiti6n,  they  consider  as  perfect  in  principle," 
and  infallible  in  operation ;  and  any  doubt  of  itai 
authority,  or  disobedience  to  its  commands,  or  devia- 
tion from  its  exaimple,  they  deprecate  as  a  rebellious 
attehlpt  to  alter  what  is  deemed  alniady  complete 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  appointment.  And 
because,  in  the  early  opposition  to  the  reigning  evils, 
Some  excesses  or  irregulnrities  broke  out  among  the 
people, — which  indeed  is  always  almost  sure  to 
happen  during  the  effervescence  of  an  incipient 
reformation,— instead  of  ascribing  these  things  to  the 
vices  of  men  and  the  imperfection  of  human  nature^ 
or  to  the  dexterous  snares  and  frauds  of  Satan,  they 

•  Pallav, 
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constantly  treat  them  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  Uie 
principles  of  the  Reformers. — ^Thus  do  they  at  first 
voluntarily  shut  their  eyes  to  that  flood  of  pure 
scriptural  li^ht  which  spread  itself  through  Germany; 
and  thus  afterwards,  by  partial  and  prejudiced  views, 
do  tliey  con6rm  themselves  in  their  deplorable  state 
of  darkness  and  ignorance.  In  our  times  it  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  faith,  to 
say  much  concerning  either  the,  delusions  or  the 
delusive  arts  of  the  papal  writers ;  but  it  is  vert 
NECESSARY,  that  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
should  be  well  guarded  against  both,  during  hb 
researches  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  pro- 
testantism. Yet,  after  all,  the  best  guard  will  ever 
l>e, — an  accurate,  circumstantial  knowledge  of  the 
leading  characters  and  transactions,  which  -.vere  con- 
cerned in  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  religious 
importunce  doctrfnc  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  a  strong  couvic- 
'*'if''iw"*  tion  of  this  sort  which  has  induced  the  historian  of 
^iumj.  the  Church  of  Christ  to  employ  so  much  of  his 
reader's  attention  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
principles  and  motives  of  the  great  Saxon  theolo^an. 
In  n)any  other  parts  of  the  sequel  of  this  work,  he 
may,  consistently  witli  his  plan,  be  extremely  con- 
cise j  but  in  this  part,  which  should  exhibit  the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  nascent  Lutheran- 
ism,  he  finds  himself  involved  in  a  mass  of  materials, 
hitlierto  indeed  totally  indigested  in  any  language, 
yet  at  the  sau)e  time  so  interesting,  so  instructive, 
and  so  precious,  that  his  great  difficulty  is  to  con- 
dense and  communicate,  within  moderate  limits,  the 
substance  of  the  inestimable  information  they  contain. 
To  conclude  this  long  chapter :  Be  it  tl)en  ever  re- 
membered with  humble  gratitude,  that  by  the  bless- 
ings of  God,  and  cliiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Martin  Lutlier,  it  was  the  revival  and  the  display 
of  Gospel  LIGHT  and  truth,  which  brought  about 
that  blessed  change  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  wiiich  the  papal  advocates  to 
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this  day  denominate  sedition,  heresy  and  innovation,     ©snt. 
While  the  advocates  of  pupal  despotism  were  enclea-  ^   \ '_; 
vouring  at  Wonns  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  in- 
trepid Reformer,  his  books,  which  hud  been  dispersed 
in  abundance  among  the  distant  nations,  and  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  v\ere  producing  the 
most  surprising  and  happy  eflects.     Not  only  in 
Saxony,  but  in  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Pomerania,  and 
the  towns  situated  on  the  Rhine,  there  were  found 
intelligent  expounders  of  the  word  of  God  in  sim- 
plicity, and  faithful  preachers  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation. — At  Strasburg,  Mattliias  Cellius  defended    ^^l"'" 
the  principles  of  Luther  with  great  spirit  and  free-  defen<i"iLu- 
dom.     In  his  Apology,  published  in  1523,  he  had    «««^»»» 
the  courage  to  declare,  That  the  example  of  all  stmbarg. 
Germany  was  in  his  favour ;  and  that,  notwitHstand-     a.  d. 
ing  the  edict  of  Worms,  there  was  not  a  city,  or     1523» 
town,  or  monastery,  or  university,  or  even  a  house 
or  family,  in  which  there  were  not  some  of  Luther's 
followers  *.     Even  in  many  cities  of  Belgium,  wheret 
the  ^eatest  severities  were  used  to  extirpate  the  new 
sectf,  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  msuntained 

•  Com.  de  Luth.  c.  X. 

+  The  reader  may  remember,  that,  in  a  complimentary 
letter  of  Erasmus  to  Luther,  page  396  of  this  volume,  tht>  prior 
of  the  monastery  at  Antwerp  is  higltly  comraendi^.as  being 
"  almost  the  only  one  who  preached  Jesus  Christ."    He  had 
been  formerly  one  of  Luther's  scholars.    The  name  of  tliij 
inan  was  James  Sprang.  He  appear*  to  have  preiiched  evange-., 
lically  on  Luther's  plan  for  more  than  tv/o  years ;  when  he  was 
dragged  to  Brussels,  there  underwent  much  persecution;  and, 
at  last,  througli  fear  of  the  flames,  made  a  public  recantation, 
in  the  presence  of  Aleandcr,  who  was  called  the  Apostolic  Recitation 
commissioner.  His  recantation  v/aS  published  at  Leipsic,  and  j     ^ 
remains  a  memorable  testimony  both  of  pnpal  cruel ry  and    FebriM^ 
papal  corruption  of  doctrine.    The  poor  wrf-'ch,  to  save  his 
life,  was  induced  to  ubjire  thirty  of  Luther's  propositions; 
among  which  are  the  following:—!.  Every  acti(  u  of  the  best 
men  has  the  nature  of  sin,  and  needs  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God.     S.  Every  action  also  proceeding  from  the  human  will 
needs  the  same  pardoning  mercy.    3.  A  partial  sorrowing  for  ' 
•ins  is  blameablc. — Not  content  witli  this,  his  persecutors 
compelled  him  to  pronounce  his  belief  in  what  tbey  called 
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its  ground  against  all  the  powrt^  of  darkness.  Tbi* 
tras  a  glorious  season.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  at 
trork  with  many  hearts ;  and  to  those  pious  souU 
who,  amidst  the  thick  clouds  of  superstition  and  ig-< 
Oorance,  were  sincerely  intending  to  serve  God,  tiMj 
light  of  the  toiviNE  WORD  must  have  been  an  un- 
speakable consolation.  The  operation  of  this  heavenly 
Hght  is  always  to  be  considered  as  two-fold ;  first,  as 
it  respects  the  individual,  and  secondly,  comniunities. 
Through  "  joy  and  peace  in  believing*,"  it  giverf 
ease  to  the  burdened  conscience  of  tlie  individual ; 
it  dispels  all  his  slavish  fears ;  and  puts  his  mind  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  God  f .  Then  in  re- 
gard to  such  countries  or  communities  as  are  truly 
blessed  with  its  salutary  influence,  it  never  fails  to 
diffuse  over  them  a  rational  spirit  of  mutual  charity, 
in  every  view  directly  opposite  to  the  oppressive,  do- 
mineering principles  of  papal  superstition  and  papal 
tyranny .-^llere  then  we  are  supplied  with  infiillibJe 
rules  for  self-examination ;  and  wqU  would  it  be,  if 
both  individuals  and  nations,  who  profess  themselvesf 
to  be  Christian,  were  accustomed  to  try  their  own 
conduct  and  condition  by  such  tests  as  could  not  de- 
ceive them. — "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  tliera  '^J" 
•  Rom.  XV.        t  LukexTii.  21.        t  Matt.  vii.  20. 


the  doctrine  of  the  holy  catholic  church, — thus:  I  believe, 
that  the  works  of  holy  men  are  free  from  sin,  and  therefore 
meritorious  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life.  And  I  also  belic\e 
that  t'licrc  are  some  works  of  man's  free-will,  which  are  fault- 
less, meritorious  towards  eternal  life,  and  need  no  pardoniiis 

mercy. "  1  hope,  however,"  says  Seckendorf,  "  there  are 

many  Roman-catholics  who  will  deem  these  horrid  doctrint-* 

unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian." ^This  sameJas.Sprenj:, 

being  dismi:ised  upon  his  recantation,  began  again  to  preach 
true  Christianity  in  Flanders,  and  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Brussels.  He  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend  ;  pub- 
lished the  account  of  his  persecutions ;  deplored  his  former 
weakiiess  and  fall ;  and  was  afterwards,  during  many  years,  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  Bremen  in  Lower  baxony. — JScult, 
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WICKLIFF.    page  io6. 

It  is  observed  in  the  History,  page  1 25,  that  the 
distinguishing  tenet  of  W'ickliff  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  election  of  Grace.  He  calls  the  Church  an  as- 
sembly of  predestinated  persons.  Much  more  might 
be  produced  to  the  s^me  effect.  On  some  occasion^ 
he  speaks  in  such  strong  terms  on  this  subject,  that 
he  has  been  understood  to  lean  even  to  the  doctrines 
of  absolute  necessity  and  fatalism.  The  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  may  be  pleased  to  have  some 
of  the  evidence,  relative  to  this  matter,  laid  before 
him,  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himself. 

In  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  p.  231,  it  appears  that  the  hereticat 
opinions  of  Wicfcliff  were  digested  into  forty-fiv€| 
specific  articles,  and  unanimously  condemned  by  tliat 
assembly.    Two  of  those  articles  were,  viz. 

Article  26.  The  prayer  of  the  reprobate  is  of  na 
avail :  and, 

Article  27.  All  things  happen  iirom  absolute 
necessity  *. 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  man  defended; 
the  latter,  proves  hhu  to  have  been  t.  deep  thinker 
and  a  skilful  disputant 
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wiewai.  Our  Lord,  says  he  in  his  Trialogua,  afllmied 
"  that  such  or  such  an  event  should  come  to  pass. 
Its  Accomplishment,  therefore,  was  unavoidable.  The 
antecedent  is  necessary :  by  parity  of  argument  the 
consequent  is  so  too.  The  consequent  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  created  being,  forasmuch  as  the  decla- 
rations of  Christ,  and  the  elections  of  his  mind,  are 
not  liable  to  accidents.  And  therefore,  as  it  b  abso- 
lutely certain  and  cannot  be  otherwise  but  that 
Christ  hath  foretold  certain  events,  those  events 
must  necessarily  come  to  pass.  The  same  kind  of 
argument  will  demonstrate  every  event  to  be  neces- 
sary, the  future  existence  of  which  hath  been  pre- 
viously determined  by  God :  and  it  will  make  no 
dift'erence,  in  whatever  manner,  or  by  whatever  after- 
discoveries  in  time,  it  may  have  pleased  God  to  in- 
form us  that  he  had  actually  determined  so,  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.  If  tlie  thing  be  clearly 
and  necessarily  so,  namely,  that  God  did  predeter- 
mine any  event,  tiie  consequence  is  inevitable:  that 
event  must  take  place.  Now  what  can  prevent  fu- 
tuie  events  Iroin  having  been  predetermined  by  the 
Deity  r  W  ant  ot'  know  led;^e  ?  inconstancy  of  will  ? 
efficacy  of  impediments  to  interrupt  his  purpose  ? 
But  witii  respect  to  God  there  is  no  room  for  any  of 
these  suppositions.  Every  future  event  must  there- 
fore necessarily  take  place*. 

VVicklitf  states  the  above  argument,  drawn  firom 
the  prophecies  of  our  Lord,  with  great  triumph.  It 
had  puzzled,  he  said,  the  very  best  reasoners ;  and 
b^  its  brilliancy  had  absolutely  confounded  superfi- 
cial divines :  among  whom  he  reckons  the  then 
bishop  of  Armagh,  who  owned  tliathe  had  lal>oured 
for  twenty  years  to  reconcile  tlie  free-will  of  man 
with  the  certain  completion  of  Christ's  predictions;, 
and,  after  all,  saw  no  way  of  evading  the  conclusion 
in  lavour  of  necessity,  but  by  allowing  tliat  Christ 

•  Lib.  III.  Cap.  9.  Trialog. 
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might  possibly  have  been  mistaken  and  have  misin-    wickilf 
formed  his  Church  in  regard  to  future  events.  u-v» 

From  this  and  similar  passages,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded tliat  Wickliff  was  a  fatalist.  The  whole 
question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  such  expres- 
sions as,  "  sicut  necessario  Christus  illud  asserui^ 
ita  necessario  illud  eveniet."  The  just  interpreta- 
tion of  which,  according  to  WicklifF's  ideas,  is 
given,  I  think,  in  the  translation  above.  He  never, 
meant  to  say  that  Christ  was  not  a  free  agent,  but 
merely  tliat  it  was  absolutely  certain,  and  could 
not  be  otherwise,  thajt  Christ  had  made  such  or 
such  declarations.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  three  reasons: — i.  From  having  very  diligently 
considered  the  passage  itself  as  it  stands  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  Trialogus. 
2.  From  observing  that  some  of  those  who  have 
thought  differently,  have  probably  never  seen  the 
Trialogus  itself  The  book  is  very  scarce,  and  they 
do  not  refer  to  it,  but  only  to  certain  extracts  from 
it  by  Widefort,  who  was  an  enemy,  and  gives  them 
unfairly :  And,  3.  bj  attending  to  Wickliff  s  senti- 
ments as  they  are  delivered  in  other  parts  of  that 
work.  In  book  the  second,  chapter  the  fourteenth, 
he  says ;  "  If  you  ask,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
eternal  decrees  of  God  l)efore  they  are  made,  the 
answer  is,  the  will  of  God,  or  God  himself: 
And  again  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  book, 
where  the  author  is  treating  particularly  of  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God,  he  expressly  affirms,  that 
the  Divine  energy  acts  with  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom, though  the  effects  produced  by  it  must  neces- 
sarily happen.  "  Quantum  ad  lii)ertatem  divinae 
potential,  patet  quod  est  sunan^  libera,  et  tamen 
quicquid  facit,  necessario  eveniet " 

"  That  the  Supreme  Being  acts  in  the  most  exact 
conformity  to  his  own  decrees,  is  a  truth  which 
Scripture  again  and  again  asserts ;  but  that  he  was 
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Vickiiff.  and  is  absolutely  free  in  decreeing,  i»  no  le^  assert- 
ed  by  the  inspired  writers ;  who  with  one  voice  de-, 
9lare,  that  the  disposals  and  appointments  of  tlie 
Almighty  do  not  depend  on  any  antec^ent  and  &tul 
necessity,  but  on  his  own  frep  choice  directed  l)y 
infinite  wisdom."  If  Wickliff  could  bQ  shpwn  to 
go  further  than  this,  he  ouglit  not,  I  think,  to  pei 
defended. 

Thomas  Netter,  commonly  called  Tb(^a3  of 
Walden,  a  learned  Eoman  catholic  of  the  Carme- 
lite order,  was  one  of  the  greatest  adversaries  of 
Wickliff.  In  his  four  folio  volumes,  we  find  sixty 
dangerous,  heretical  articles  enuinerated  against  the 
^glish  reformer.   The  following  are  among  them : 

1.  That  God  gives  no  good  things  to  his  enemies; 

2.  That  God  is  not  more  willing  to  reward  the  good 
than  to  punish  the  wicked ;  3.  That  all  things  comg 
to  pass  by  fatal  necessity ;  4.  That  God  could  not 
make  the  world  otherwise  than  it  is  made ;  5.  That 
0od  cannot  do  any  thbg  which  he  doth  not  do; 
p.  That  God  cannot  bring  to  pass  that  something 
should  return  into  nothing. 

In  perusing  the  distinct  and  pious  argumentations 
of  Bradwardine,  we  every  where  meet  with  muchi 
entertainment  and  instruction.  Not  so,  in  traversing 
tlie  abstruse,  thorny,  metaphysical,  subtilties  of 
Wickliff  and  his  adversaries.  No  one  need  be  sur- 
prised if  some  inconsistencies  and  even  contradic- 
tions should  be  found  in  his  writings.  We  have  seen, 
^hai  in  himself  he  was  not  a  very  consistent  charac- 
ter, whether  we  regard  his  woids  or  his  actions. 
Then  his  insight  into  Christian  truths  was  gradual ; 
so  that  he  may  be  expected  not  to  hold  the  same 
language  at  ditlercnt  periods  of  his  life.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he  loved  Light  and 
Truth  ;  and  the  real  wonder  is,  that,  in  his  circum- 
stances, he  attained  so  much  of  them.  Lastly,  his 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  very   imperfect; 


fnaoy  of  them  are  eiptirely  Iqst,  and  Tve  on?  oblige^  ^''^Wf' 
p  take  the  accounts  of  his  enemies.  With  no  little  *  "  ' 
need  for  patience,  I  h^v^  exarahied  Walden's  evi- 
dence ajEQ^nst  him  respecting;  the  fatalism  contained 
p  the  tfiirdi  fourth,  and  filth  articles  above  inen7 
|ioned ;  and  am  convinced  that  he  tuisrepre^ents  tiie 
sentiments  of  the  exeeltent  man,  whom  lie  so  mucK 
disliked.  Wickliff,  on  several  occasions,  for  argu-| 
ment  sake,  appears  to  grfint  tb^t  there  woul(|  be  a 
contradiction  in  supposmg  any  thing  to  be  produci- 
ble, which  God  does  not  E^ctu^lly  produce ;  but  in 
^ne  place  he  expressly  iiiforms  us,  tliat  it  was  arj 
psnat  thing  witli  him  to  guard  concLSsioijis  of  that 
§ort  by  Uujitiug  thepi  in  such  a  mann«r  that  they 
^hould  be  no  restraint  on  the  Divine  Will;  everjr 
thing,  ficcording  to  hun,  is  producible,  wyic^  Goi) 
PLEASES  TO  PRODUCE.  I  kno^v  very  well,  say§ 
Wickliflj  that  in  pretending  to  treat  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  I  am  pluitging  into  an  ocean  of 
difficulties,  where  I  may  be  apt  to  prate  concerning 
many  things,  without  having  a  good  foundatjpn  for 
what  I  say.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  Jiard  ina^ter 
to  preserve  the  due  course,  e8peei^lly  a^  on  manj 
points  I  think  differently  fEon;>  what  I  (onnerly  Act 
However,  as  I  was  then  ready  to  own  myerror^  s^ 
I  trust  I  always  st)all  be,  whenever  I  am  sliown  ^a| 
I  have  advanced  any  thing  contrary  to  truth  . 

If  Thomas  pf  Walden  ha4  properly  attended  to 
this  candjd  concession,  and  honest  protestatipn^ 
which  are  to  be  found  at  a  very  little  distance  from 
the  passages  that  he  thought  so  objectional>le,  he 
would  probably  have  trea^ted  Wickiiff  with  less 
severity. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  head  in  ^tter  ^erni$  than 
those  of  a  very  uselul  mempriailist  f,  who  speaks  of 
Wickliff,  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  I  intend  neither  to  deny,  dissemble,  defend,  npr 
excuse  any  of  his  faults.     \S^e  have  this  tre^ure 
•  \a\)j  ^  Cap.  10.  &  UL  C.  8.  t  Fu^l^r, 
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wicMifc^  g^^yg  the  apostle,  in  eauthen  vessels ;  and  he  that 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  a  pitcher  of  clay  to  be  a 
pot  of  gold,  will  take  great  pains  to  small  purpcMe. 
Yea,  should  I  be  over  officious  to  retain  myself  to 
plead  for  WicklifF's  faults,  that  glorious  Saint  would 
sooner  chide  than  thank  me.  He  was  a  man,  and 
80,  subject  to  error ;  he  lived  in  a  dark  age,  and  was 
vexed  with  opposition ;  and  it  is  therefore  unreason- 
able that  the  constitution  of  his  positive  opinioos 
should  be  guessed  by  his  polemical  heat,  when  be 
was  chafed  in  disputation.  Besides,  envy  has  felsdy 
fathered  many  foul  aspersions  upon  him.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  his  works,  to  hear  him 
speak  in  his  own  behalf!  Were  they  all  extant,  we 
might  know  the  occasion,  intention,  and  connexicm 
of  what  he  spake,  together  with  the  limitations,  re- 
strictions, distinctions,  and  qualifications  of  what  he 
maintained.  There  we  might  see  what  was  overplus 
of  passion,  and  what  the  just  measure  of  his  judg- 
ment Many  phrases,  heretical  in  sound,  would 
appear  orthodox  in  sense.  Soiue  of  his  poisonous 
passages,  dressed  witli  due  caution,  would  prove 
wholesome,  and  even  cordial  truths  :  Afany  of  liis 
expressions  wanting,  not  granum  ponderis,  but 
SALis,  no  weight  of  truth ;  but  some  grains  of  discre- 
tion. But,  alas !  two  hundred  of  his  books  are 
burnt;  and  we  are  fain  to  borrow  the  bare  titles  of 
them  from  his  adversaries,  who  have  winnowed  his 
works,  as  Satan  did  Peter,  not  to  find  corn,  but 

CHAFF." 

SICKNESS   OF   W^ICKLIFF. 

The  prodigious  exertions  of  WickliflT,  and  the 
harassing  persecutions  he  underwent  in  1378,  ai-e 
said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  dangerous  fit 
of  sickness,  which  brought  him  almost  to  the 
point  of  death  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  i^jq. 
The  mendicant  friars  hearing  of  this,  immediately 
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selected  a  committee  of  grave  doctors,  and  instructed  vnekns. 
them  in  what  they  were  to  say  to  the  sick  man  who  ' 
had  so  grievously  offended  them.  And,  that  the 
message  might  be  the  more  solepan,  they  joined  with 
them  four  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  whom  ^ 
they  termed  Aldermen  of  the  Wards.  These  com- 
missioners found  WicklifF lying  in  his  bed;  and  tlicj 
are  s&id  first  of  all  to  have  wished  him  health,  ama 
a  recovery  from  his  distemper.  After  some  time 
they  put  him  in  mind  of  the  many  and  great  injuries' 
which  lie  had  done  tu  the  begging  friars  by  his  ser- 
mons and  writings,  and  exhorted  him,  that  as  he  had 
now  very  little  time  to  live,  he  would,  like  a  true' 
penitent,  bewail  and  revoke,  in  their  presence,  what- 
ever things  he  had  said  to  their  disparagement.  But' 
Dr.  Wicklift',  immediately  recovering  strength,  called' 
his  servants  to  him,  and  ordered  theni  to  raise  hint' 
a  little  on  his  pillows.  Which,  when  they  had 
done,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  shall  not. 

DIE,    BUT  LIVE  AND  DECLARE  THE   EVIL   DEEDS 

OF  THE  FRiAus."  Ou  which  the  doctors,  and 
the  otlier  deputies,  departed  from  him  in  no  little 
confusion  *. 

ANECDOTES   RELATIVE    TO   WICKLITT, 

S.  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  mur«' 
dered  in  the  insurrection  by  Wat  Tyler ;  and  was* 
succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  William  Courtnqrt* 
who  had  always  shown  himself  one  of  WickliflTs 
most  active  adversaries.  The  new  archbishop' 
highly  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  universi^ 
of  Oxford,  mentioned  rn  page  1 29  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  use  all  the  authority  of  his  high  office  to 
crush  Wickliff  and  his  tbllowers.  He  was  not  duly 
invested  with  the  consecrated  pall  from  Rome,  till 
tlie  sixth  of  May  1382  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  oC 

-*  Bale,  Appendix,  p.  469.  t  A.  D.  1381. 
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Kif^w    the  same  month  be  called  together  a  court  of  select 
'  )}ishops  4nd  doctors. 

The  tnesaoranduu)  *  iq  the  archbishop's  r^isfief 
^t^s^  that  the  court  having  met  in  the  tooaastery  of 
^e  friars'  preachers,  certain  conclusions  repugoaof 
to.  th^  determinaUons  of  the  church  were  laid  befois 
^ip;  ^nci  that  after  good  deliberatioB  they  met 
teain,  fuad  pronounced  ten  of  the  conclusioBs  bercf* 
tic«^  and  fourteen  erroneous  ^ad  repugnant  to  tb^ 
^rclu 

It  does  pot  appear  by  the  records,  that  WicfeU^ 
l^Df^eif  ^as  cited  to  appear  before  the  archbishop; 
9J9Jly  tt)e  names  of  a  few  persons  who  espoused  fa^ 
opinions  are  mentioned.  Wickliff  is  said  to  have 
^aimed  tlie  privilege  of  being  exempted  icon 
^(K69opal  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  of  being  ^ 
j^mber  of  the  uaiversity,  and  holding  vox  office 
l^tierein. 

There  can^iot  be  ^e  smallest  doubt  but  tha^ 
t^fse  proceedings  were  levelled  chiefly  at  tlie  ob- 
i^xious  reformer.  But  till  with  my  own  eyes  I 
i;ead  the  seventh  heretic^  article  in  the  page  abovc^ 
referred  to  in  Wilkins'  Concilia,  I  could  scarce  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  one  of  the  charges  against  either 
Wickliff  or  his  followers,  should  be,  Deus  debet 
obedire  diabolo,  "  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil.*' 
Thift  single  fact  shows  to  nhat  a  length  calumny 
«od'.  credulity  may  go,  when  men  are  healed  by 
passion  and  prejudice. 

However,  such  violence  aad  miscepresentatioii 
served  but  in  the  end  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth, 
^'ickliff  defended  bis  ofHnious  widi  spirit,  took  par- 
ticulac  notice  of  this  charge,  and  gained  many  new- 
firieudsw  "  Such  things,"  says  he,  "  do  they  invent 
of  catholic  men,  that  they  may  blacken  tlieir  reputa-> 
tion,  as  if  they  held  this  impious  opinion,  that  God' 
i»  a  devil;  or  any  other  open  heretical  tenet  j  and- 
•  WUkins,  Vol.  IJI.  p.  157. 


therf  are  pfepared  by  fiilse  anfl  dlAhdeliodS  witM^^  /m<rtyE' 
to  fit  such  heresiies  oti  gpbd  meti,  As  if  ihey  had  iiH 
♦ttrted  them*.'* 

An  extfeKwdlnary,  tut  ^ell-authenVicated  circuio- 
stfttMie,  proves  ihe  ability  arid  address  of  CoUrtney.' 
At  the  instant  when  the  extracts  from  the  *rhittgS 
of  Wickliff  were  ppddoced,  and  the  court  *as  going 
lo  enter  upon  business,  on  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
4l  violfent  earthquake  shook  the  monastery.  The  af^ 
^^ted  bishops  and  doctors  threw  dd^n  theliir  pa:- 
pers,  atid  cried  out,  "  tlie  business  is  displeasing  to^ 
God."  The  firm  and  intrepid  archbishop,  coolly 
and  quietly  chid  their  superstitious  fears;  atid  ^itU 
gteAt  promptitude  gave  the  matter  a  diffdretit  tarn  i 
"  If  this  earthquakci"  said  he,  "  means  any  thirfg,  \i 
^rtends  the  downfal  of  heresy.  ¥ot  as  no*io(iy 
vapours  ate  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  eaftb,  arid! 
Are  expelled  by  these  violent  cohcussrons,  so  through 
our  strenuous  endeavours  the  kingdom  must  Ot? 
^rified  fi^ra  the  pestilential  opinions  of  reprobate 
men.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  without  great  com- 
motion f ." 

Wickliff  in  his  writings  often  alluded  to  this  Acci- 
dent, callin*  It  the  countil  of  the  hchydehe,  \fhidit 
is  the  old  English  word  for  earthquake. 

When  the  archbfsliop  and  his'  court  had  condem- 
ned WickliflTs  doctrines,  and  had  fiuislied  tlie  busi- 
ness for  which  they  had  met  together,  a  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  church  of  the  gi-ey  fiiars,  by  John 
Cunningham,  d  distinguished  adversary  of  Wickhff. 
At  this  sermon  ^e  are  told  there  was  present  attioti* 
others  a  knight  hamed  Cornelius  Cloune,  who  was  A 
great  fevonrer  of  the  Conclusions  then  cortdeinned, 
and  one  of  those  who  held  and  taught  them ;  rtb^ 
virould  he  believe  other^frise  of  the  sacratrient  than' 
that  real  and  true  bread  was  prteent,  according  to 
Wicklift*'s  opinion. 

•  MS.  Bodl.  t  M9.  Bodl.  &  Cbron.  Mon.  Albaii. 
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iTickiic  The  oext  day,  bi;ing  the  Vigil  of  the  Holy  TriDity, 
H"">r".r^  the  knight  went  to  the  same  convent  to  bear  mass. 
Behold !  at  the  breaking  of  the  Host,  upoD  casting 
Ids  eye  towards  the  friar  who  happened  to  celebrate 
mass,  he  saw  in  his  hands,  very  fli^h,  raw  and  bloody, 
and  divided  into  three  parts.  Full  of  wiHider  and 
amazement,  he  called  his  squire,  that  he  might  see 
it;  but  the  squire  saw  nothing  more  than  usual. 
Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  pieces  which 
was  to  be  put  into  the  chalice,  tlie  knight  saw  this 
pame,  JESUS,  written  in  letti^rs  of  flesh,  all  raw  and 
bloody ;  which  was  very  wonderful  to  behold.  On 
tiie  next  day,  namely,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trini^, 
the  same  triar,  preaching  at  Paul's  cross,  told  this 
story  to  all  the  people,  and  the  knight  attested  the 
truth  of  it,  and  promised  that  he  would  fight  and  die 
in  that  cause ;  fur  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altac 
there  was  tlie  very  body  of  Christ,  and  not  bread 
only,  as  he  had  formerly  believed  *. 

bucli  were  the  artifices  of  tiiose,  who  at  that  time 
zealously  defended  the  popish  doctrines. 

I  liave  taken  much  pains  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies and  obscurities  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  accounts  of  the  latter  part  of  WicklifTs  life. 
Even  in  consulting  such  authorities  as  Spelman,  and 
Wilkins,  1  find  erroneous  and  contradictory  dates 
of  one  of  tlic  most  material  original  records.  I  be« 
lieve  the  lollow  ing  briuf  account  does  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  the  truth. 

In  theformerpartof  the  summer  of  1381,  Dr.Bar- 
ton,  the  vice-chancellor,  or  chancellor,  as  he  is  called 
in  the  instrument  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  ap- 
peared in  the  public  schools  while  Dr.  WicklifF  wa» 
sitting  in  the  chair ;  and,  witli  the  unanimous  con- 
scut  of  twelve  doctors,  his  assessors,  pronounced 
the  professors  doctrines  respecting  the  sacrament, 
heretical. 

*  Koygbton  de  Event.  AogL  96Sl. 
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Wickliff,  upon  the  6rst  hearing  of  tWs  sentence, 
is  said  to.have  been  put  to  some  confusion ;  but  he 
soon  recovered  himself,  and  told  the  vice-chaincellor, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  assistants  could  confute  the 
Opinions  they  had  ventured  to  condemn. 

From  this  sentence  the  professor  appealed  to 
King  Richard ;  but  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  in 
the  manuscripts  is  styled  a  wise  counsellor  and  a 
faithful  son  of  the  sacred  church,  came  expressly  to 
Oxfoixl,  and,  as  is  hinted  in  p.  121  of  this  Volume, 
ordered  Wickliff  to  harangue  no  more  on  that  sub- 
ject *.     But  he  did  not  choose  to  obey. 

At  length,  Courtney,  a  more  active  and  deter- 
mined primate  than  his  predecessor  Sudbury,  find- 
ing that  neither  the  strong  measures  which  had 
been  taken  at  Oxford,  nor  his  own  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Earthquake-council,  availed  to  the 
sifencing  of  the  audacious  heretic,  devised  the  fol- 
lowing expedients,  which  enabled  him  at  least  to  rid 
the  university  of  the  man  whose  person  had  hitherto 
been  sheltered  under  academical  immunities. 

1.  He  obtained  the  kin<z's  patent,  empowering  the 
archbishop  and  his  suffragans  to  arrest  and  imprison 
all  persons  who  privately  or  publicly  should  maintain , 
the  heresies  in"  question. 

s.  He  also  obtained  the  kind's  patent,  directed  to 
the  chancellor  and  proctors  at  Oxford,  appointing 
them  InquisitorS'-gencrai,  and  ordering  tlsem  to 
banish  and  expel  from  the  university  and  town  of 
Oxford  all  who  were  advocates  of  Wickliff's  heresies, 
and  even  all  who  should  dare  to  receive  into  their 
inns  or  houses  Wickliff  himself,  or  any  other  of  his 
fHends,  suspected  of  the  like  f. 

From  this  storm  Wickliff' thought  proper  to  retire, 
and  the  haughty  archbishop  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  man  he  so  much  disliked,  compelled  to 
retreat  before  his  power,  to  Lutterworth,  an  obscure 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

•  Wilkin*,  Vol.  III.  p.  171.        t  Ibid.  p.  156  &  166. 
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t  have  followed  Mosheim  in  the  History,  who  s^-s 
that  this  event  took  place  in  the  yeiar  1387.  Oa 
more  accurate  inquiry,  I  find  tliaf  soon  after  his  re- 
ihbval  to  his  parsonage,  he  was  sei^d  with  the  palsy, 
firom  w  fiich,  however,  he  recovered  so  as  tp  resume' 
his  studies  and  pastoral  exertions.  It  was,  I  helieve, 
dn  the  fi'Sth  of  December  1384,  when,  he  was  at- 
tiBudirig  divine  service,  in  his  chiirch  at  liUtteirworth,. 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  second  and  fatal  stroke  of 
the  paisY>  His  tongue,  in  particular,  \^'a6  so  mucb 
afiectcd,  that  he  never  spoke  again. 

Tlie  bigoted  papists  gloried  in  his  deafh,  and  dne 
of  theiii  has  insulted  his  memory  unmercifully  :  "  It 
was  reported,"  says  WaJsingham,  f  that  he  bad  pre- 
pared accusatioiis  and  blasphemies,  wliich  be'  liad  in- 
tended, on  the  day  he  was  taken  ill,  to  have  uttered 
ib  Ms  pulpit  aguinst  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  saint  and 
martyr  6t  the  day ;  but  by  the  judgment  of  God  he 
was  suddenly  struck,  and  the  palsy  seized  his  limbs; 
and  that  mouth,  which  was  to  have  spoken  hut^ 
things  against  God,  and  his  Saint,  and  the  holy 
church,  was  miserably  draw  n  aside,  and  afforded  a 
frightful  spectacle  to  the  beholders.  His  tongue  was 
Speechless,  and  his  head  shook,  showing  plainly  that 
tile  curse  of  God  was  upon  him." 

The  reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in  any 
remarks  I  could  make  on  this  account 

It  was  in  the  year  141.5  that  the  council  of  Con- 
stance dcclaicd  that  Wickliti"  had  died  an  obstinate 
heretic;  and  ordered  his  bones,  if  they  could  be 
distinuuished  from  the  bones  of  the  faithful,  to  be 
dug  up  and  thrown  upon  a  dunghill.  This  sentence 
was  nut  executed  till  thirteen  years  after,  when  orders 
for  tliat  purpose  were  sent  by  Pope  Martin  V.  to 
K.  I-lcming,  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  diocesan  of  Lut- 
ter\\oitii.     Accordingly,  thfc  bishop's  ofScers  took 
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t\*e  bones  out  of  the  grave,  where  they  had  lain  un-  ^  M'lckiiff. 
disturbed  forty-four  years,  burnt  them,  and  cast  the 
remaining  ashes  into  an  adjoining  brook*. 

Among  the  forty-five  articles  of  Wickliff's  doc- 
trines f  condemned  at  Constance  in  1415, 1  observe 
the  sixth  to  be  the  very  same  with  that  which  stands 
the  seventh  among  those  pronounced  heretical  by 
Courtney  and  his  council  in  1382  :  "  God  ought  to 
obey  the  devil."  I  have  allowed  in  general  that  the 
council  of  Constance  did  not  misrepresent  the  opi- 
nions of  Wickliff.  But  tliis  article  certainly  ought 
to  be  excepted ;  and  a  diligent  examination,  were  it 
worth  while,  might  probably  discover  others  in  the 
same  predicament. 

TRANSLALIOK    OF   THE    BIBLE.      page  122. 

Wickliff,  in  one  place,  defines  the  cuurch  to  be 
the  congregation  of  just  men  for  whom  Christ  shed 
his  blood.  And  in  otliers  he  speaks  thus :  "  Scrip- 
ture is  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  the  more  it  is 
known  in  an  orthodox  sense,  the  better ;  therefore  as 
secular  men  ought  to  know  the  faith,  tlie  Divine 
word  is  to  be  taught  them  in  whatever  language  is 
best  known  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  faith  is  clearer 
and  more  exact  in  the  Scripture,  than  the  priests 
know  how  to  express  it ;  and  if  one  may  say  so, 
there  are  many  prelates  who  are  ignorant  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  others  who  conceal  things  contained  in  it. 
It  seems  useful  therefore  that  the  faithful  should 
themselves  search  and  discover  the  sense  of  tiie  faith, 
by  having  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  which  they 
know  and  understdnd.  Christ  and  his  apostles  con- 
verted men,  by  making  known  to  them  the  Scrip- 
tures in  that  language  which  was  familiar  to  them. 
Why  tlien  ought  not  the  modern  disciples  of  Christ 
to  collect  fi^^nents  fix)m  the  loaf;  and,  as  Uiey  did, 

•  L'Enfant,  23  i  .—Fuller,  171.         t  P.  231  of  this  Vo). 
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wickLff.  clearly  open  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  that  fhey* 
may  know  them?  The  apostle  teadies,  that  we 
must  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  be  answerable  for  all  dbe  goods  entrusted  to  us ; 
it  is  necessary  therefore  the  feithful  ^ould  kAow' 
these  goods  and  the  use  of  them,  that  they  may  give 
a  proper  answer.  For  the  answer  by  a  prelate  or 
an  attorney  will  not  tHEK  avail,  but  every  on* 
MUST  answer  in  his  own  person  *.'' 

In  this  manrier  did  our  zealous  Reformer  argue 
for  the  propriety  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
English  language. 

In  his  prolo^e  to  the  translation,  he  informs  us 
of  the  method  in  which  he  proceeded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  he  met  with,  and  the  clamours 
that  were  raised  against  him  on  the  accotlnC  i.  He, 
with  several  who  assisted  him,  got  togetha-  all  the 
Latin  Bibles  they  could,  which  they  diligently,  col- 
lated and  corrected,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
one  Latin  Bible  near  the  truth.  In  the  next  place, 
they  collected  the  ordinary  comments,  with  which 
tliey  studied  the  text  so  as  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  its  sense  and  meaning.  Lastly,  they  consulted 
the  old  grammarians  and  ancient  divines,  respecting 
the  hard  words  and  sentences.  After  all  this  was^ 
done,  VVicklift"  then  set  about  tlie  translation,  which 
he  resolved,  should  not  be  a  literal  one,  but  so  a* 
to  express  tlie  meaning  as  clearly  as  he  could. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  Wickliti"s  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  old  English  of  his  time,  may  not  be 
displeasing  to  the  reader. 

Matt.  xi.  2.5,  26.  "  In  thilke  tyme  Jhesus  an- 
sweride  &  seid,  I  knowleche  to  thee,  Fadir,  Lord  of 
Hevene  &  of  earthe,  for  thou  hast  hid  these  thiugb 
fro  wise  men  and  I'edy,  &  hast  schewid  hem  to  litil 
children.  So,  Fadir  j  for  so  it  was  plesynge  to  fore 
tlK-e." 

•  Great  Seutence.— Spec.  Secul. — Doctx.  Ciiri»t« 
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John  X.  .26 — 30.  "  Ye  beleven  not,  for  ye  ben 
not  of  my  schecp.  My  scheep  heren  my  vois,  and 
I  knowe  hern,  and  thei  suen  me.  And  I  gyve  to 
hem  everlastynge  life,  &  thei  schulen  not  perische, 
withouten  end ;  &  noon  schal  rauysche  hem  fro  mya 
bond.  That  thing  that  my  Fadir  gaf  to  me,  is 
more  than  allc  thingis:  &  no  man  may  rauysche 
from  my  Fadris  bond.     I  &  the  Fadir  ben  oon." 

Rom.  ix.  1 2.  "It  was  scid  to  him,  that  the  more 
schulde  serve  tbelesse :  as  it  is  writun,  I  louyde  Ja- 
cob, but  I  hatide  Esau.  What  therfore  schulen  w? 
seie  ?  wher  wickidnesse  be  anentis  God  ?  God  for- 
bede.  For  be  seith  to  Moises,  I  schal  have  mercy 
on  whom  I  have  mercy,  and  f  schal  ghy ve  mercy  on 
wboiii  I  have  mercy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  neither 
of  man  willynge,  neither  rennynge;  but  of  God 
bauynge  mercy.  And  the  Scripture  seith  to  Farao, 
For  to  this  thing  have  I  styrrid  thee,  that  I  schewe 
in  thee  my  vertu,  and  that  my  name  be  teeld  in  al 
ertbe.  Therefore,  of  whom  God  wole,  be  bath 
mercy:  &  whom  he  wole,  he  endurith.  Thanne 
seith  thou  to  me,  what  is  sought  ghit,  for  who 
witlistondith  bis  will  ?  Oo  man,  what  art  thou  that 
answerist  to  God !  Wher  a  maad  thing  seith  to  him 
that  made  it,  What  hast  thou  maad  me  so?  Wher 
a  pottere  of  cley  hath  not  power  to  make,  of  the 
same  gobet,  00  vessel  into  onour,  a  notbir  into 
dispyt*!" 


LOLLARDS,    pp.  198,  199. 

In  the  above  pages  are  briefly  mentioned  the 
grievous  persecutions  by  bishop  Langland  or  Long- 
land.      Mr.  Collier,  in'  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 

*  N.  B.  This  being  a  passage  frequently  quoted  in  contro- 
versy, it  is  supposed,  that  very  particular  pains  were  takes 
iiritb  it  by  the  trantlator. 
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Luiiards.  aflcr  allowiiig  that  several  abjured,  and  that  six 
actually  suffered,  observes,  that  these  men  were 
accused  for  reading  the  New  Testament  in  English ; 
and  why,  says  he,  was  this  50  great  a  crime  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  Wickliff's  translation,  and  condemn- 
ed by  the  church.  The  English  clergy  did  not  beUeve 
this  translator  had  reached  the  original,  and.ri^tly 
expressed  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Gbbst  ....  They 
were  careful  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  LoUardbm, 
and  Ave  need  not  wonder. — Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 . 

It  is  quite  painful  to  see  so  valuable  a  writer 
undertake  to  speak  thus  in  mitigation  of  the  abomi- 
nable cruelties  of  the  papists  in  lliose  limes. 

Further ;  he  does  not  believe  that  "  six  men  and 
a  woman  were  burnt  at  Coventry,  for  teaching  their 
children  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments, 
and  the  creed  in  tlie  vulgar  tongQe;"  and  he  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  bbhop  Buniet,  who  mentions 
the  fact  in  his  History  of  the  Refoi-mation,  was  mis- 
informed. "  The  learned  historian,"  says  lie,  "  cites 
Fox  for  his  authority.  But  this  looks  like  a  lame 
story,  for  Fox  cites  no  other  authority  than  one 
Mother  Hall."— Collier,  ibid. 

On  reading  the  above,  I  was  curious  to  see  what 
Fox  actually  DOES  say  :  and  here  I  shall  transcribe 
his  very  words,  wiUiout  making  any  observation  on 
them.  "Tiie  witnesses  of  tliis  liistory,"  says  he, 
"  be  .yet  alive,  which  both  saw  theM  and  knew 
TiiEM.  Ok  whom  one  is  Mother  Hall,  dwelling 
NOW  in  Ba^fintou,  two  miles  from  Coventry.  By 
wliom  also  tliis  is  tcstilied  of  them,  that  tliey  above 
all  other  in  Coventry  pretended  most  show  and 
worsliip  of  devotion  at  tlie  holding  up  of  the  sacra- 
Hjeiit ;  whether  to  colour  the  matter  or  no,  it  is  not 
kiiown." — Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  the  zeal  of  the  holy  men  in 
those  times  of  persecution  in  the  most  glowing 
terms :  "  To  see  their  travails,  their  earnest  seek- 
ing, tiicir  burning  zeal,  their  readings,  watching^ 
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tlieir  sweet  assemblies,  their  love  and  concord,  their 
godly  living,  their  faithful  niarrying  with  the  faithful, 
may  make  us  now  in  these  our  days  of  free  profes- 
sion to  blush  for  shame." — Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 


COUNXIL  OF  CONSTANCE. 

pp.  205—279. 

JOHN    imSS,    AXD    JEKOM    OF   PRAGUE. 

Learned  men  of  a  speculative  turn,  and  of  the 
most  impartial  and  dispassionate  temper,  have  been 
puzzled  to  accoiHit  for  the  treatment  tliese  good 
men  met  with  from  the  council  of  Constance.  Je- 
rom  suttercd  as  an  associate  and  supporter  of  Huss; 
and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  sentence  of  tlie  coun- 
cil is  express,  that  he  was  a  notorious,  scandalous, 
obstinate,  incoirigible  heretic.  L'Enfant,  after  a 
most  careful  and  judicious  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  this  sentence,  is  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  accusei*s  failetl  in  making  out  their 
charges,  and  that  tlie  council  therefore  were  not 
justified  in  passing  so  severe  and  cruel  a  sentence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  IIuss  and  Jeroin  were 
victims  to  the  ra^e  mid  injustice  of  their  unrelenting 
enemies.  Bat  still,  in  public  transactions,  even  the 
most  abandoned  of  mankind  do  not  usually  lay 
aside  all  regard  to  principles  or  to  the  judgment  oi 
otiiers. 

Several  motives,  not  openly  avowed  by  tlie  coun- 
cil, have  been  supposed  to  influence  their  minds  in 
tlie  coudetnnation  of  John  Huss  : 

1.  lie  always  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  con- 
demnation of  VVicklilf ;  ami,  on  many  occasions, 
he  had  spoken  of  him  as  of  a  holy  man.  And 
though  he  ditl  not  agree  with  the  English  reformer 
respecting  ilje  eucharist,  he  apiKjare  to  have  been  a 

Q  Q  3 


Council  oS  thorough  Wickliffitc  iu  all  those  matters  wliich  re- 
guivjtiiict.  jj^^gj  j^j  ^|jg  pj-evailiiig  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  uiKJerstand  how  obnoxious  he 
must  have  been  to  corrupt  pontiffs  and  cardinals; 
and  in  general,  to  ambitious  and  domineering  digni- 
taries of  the  established  hierarchy.  L'Ent'ant  sp^ks 
out,  when  he  says  "  the  soundest  part  of  the 
council  of  Constance  ^^ere  not  materially  different 
from  so  many  W'ickliffites  and  Hussites."  The 
sound  part,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole ;  and  every  one  must  see 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  assembly  would 
concur  in  thinking  it  high  time  to  silence  a  ntian  who 
was  continually  exclaiming  against  the  tyranny  and 
irregularities  of  the  clergy. 

?.  John  Hnss,  by  his  sermons,  his  writings,  and 
his  conversation,    had  cf.kt.ainly  contributed  to 
reucltr  the  clergy  of  Huhemia  odious  and  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     The  bishops,  there- 
fore,   togitlier    with    the  sacerdotal  and   monastic 
orders,  »vere  sensible  that   their  honours  and  ad- 
vantages, their  credit  and  authority  would  be  in  tlie 
greatest  danger,  if  this  zealous  reformer  should  be 
allowed  to  return  into  his  own  counli-y,  and  declaim 
with  his   usual  tieedoui.     The  true  cause  of  the 
commotions,  which  existed  in  Bohemia,  is  allowed 
by  all  Uie  authors  of  tliat  time,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, to  have  been  the  scandalous  conduct  of  the 
popes,  the  suOvei-sion  of  discipline,  and  the  entire 
corruption  of  tJle  wiiole  ecclesiastical  state.    A  coni- 
pltte  rcfonnation,  therefore,  was  the  only  adequals 
xeuiedy.     Hut  this,  as  tlie  event  proved,  was  not  to 
he  expected  from  a  corrupt  hierarchy.     It  was  fer 
more  probable  that  the  inditznant  interested  ecclesi* 
astics  sliould  unite  to  accomplish  the  rum  of  the 
man  w  lio  exposed  tlieij"  ambition,  tyranny,  ami  ava- 
rice.   For  til  is  very  purpose,  we  are  told,  the  wicked 
clergy  of  Uohemia  and  Moravia,  and  espedally  iht 
bibliops  uud  abbots,  combined  together ;  and  evca 
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^ntributed  sufne  of  money  to  be  employed  m°  pro-  Council 
curing  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Huss ;  and  ^^'*""' 
alt  this,  because  they  could  not  bear  his  faithful 
honest  advice  and  admonition,  and  because  lie  de* 
tected  their  abominable  pride,  simony,  avarice,  and 
debauchery*. 

■  3.  That  some  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  in 
the  council  were  actually  influenced  by  these  motives, 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,     L'Enfant  has 

f'ven  us  the  very  words,  in  Latin,  spoken  by  the 
mperor  to  the  council,  after  the  examination  of 
Huss.  The  translation  of  them  is  as  follows : 

"  You  have  heard  the  articles  laid  to  the  charge 
of  John  Huss.  They  arc  grievous,  numerous,  and 
proved  not  only  by  credible  witnesses,  but  by  his 
own  confession.  In  my  opinion,  there's  not  a  single 
one  amon^  them  which  does  not  call  for  the  punish- 
ment of  hre.  If  therefore  he  do  not  retract  all,  I 
am  for  having  'him  burnt.  And  even  though  he 
should  obey  the  council,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  h6 
should  be  forbid  to  preach  and  instruct,  or  ever  to  set 
foot  again  ni  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  For  if  he 
be  suffered  to  preach,  and  especially  in  Bohemia 
where  he  has  a  strong  party,  he  will  not  fail  to  re- 
turn to  his  natural  bent,  and  even  to  sow  new  errors 
worse  tlian  the  former.  Moreover,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  condemnation  of  bis  errors  in  Bohemia 
ought  to  be  sent  to  my  brother  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
to  Poland  and  to  other  countries  where  this  doctrine 
prevails,  with  orders  to  cause  all  those  who  shall 
continue  to  believe  and  teach  it,  to  be  punished  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  authority,  and  by  the  secular  arm 
jointly.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  by 
thus  cutting  the  branches  as  well  as  pulling  up  the 
■root.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
bishops  and  other  prelates,  who  have  laboured  here 

-*  L'£Disat(-^Afo8beiin.>— Diiir.  Ili^uit, 
QQ4 
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Cooneii  of  for  tiic  cxtirpation  of  tliis  heresy,  be  rebmnroended 
CoMuuce.  jjy  jj[,g  suffrages  of  the  whole  couacil  to  their  sove- 
reigns. Lastly,  says  tlie  Emperor,  if  tliere  are  any 
of  John  Huss's  friends  here  at  Constance,  they  ought 
to  be  restrained  with  all  due  severity,  but  especially 
his  disciple  Jcrom."  Whereupon,  some  said,  that 
Jcrom  of  Prague  might  perhaps  be  brought  to  reason 
by  the  punishment  of  his  Master. 

This  lays  open  the  true  reason  of  that  treatment, 
p.  246,  which  Huss  was  to  have  experienced  in  case 
he  had  retracted.  The  council  dreaded  his  return 
in  Bohemia.  Even  in  the  iniquitous  sentence  which 
they  passed  against  him,  they  had  the  incautious 
effrontery'  to  declare  John  Huss  not  a  true  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  according  to  tlie  exposition 
of  holy  doctors,  b-.it  rather  one  who  in  his  public  dis- 
courses seduced  the  Christian  people  ol'  Bohemia 

BV  HIS  COMPILATIONS  from  the  SCRIPTCHES*. 

4.  It  is  a  lamentable  trutli,  that  in  those  days 
the  disputes  concerning  the  most  abstract  metaphy- 
sical subtilties  were  cai'ned  to  such  a  lieight  by  the 
contending  paities,  as  to  produce  tlie  greatest  bit- 
terness and  animosity.  Huss  Mas  attached  to  the 
party  of  the  Realists,  as  they  were  tlien  called; 
and  opposed  w  ith  great  warmth  his  adversaries  tlie 
Nominalists.  This  circumstance  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  unhappy  fate  of 
this  pious  Bohemian.  For  the  tribunal  at  Constance 
was  j)rincipally  composed  of  Nominalists,  with  the 
famous  John  Gerson  at  their  head,  who  was  the 
zealous  patron  of  the  faction,  and  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Huss.  In  the  report  which  the  popish  writers 
sent  to  the  king  of  France,  resjiecting  the  transactions 
at  Constance,  there  is  tlie  following  passage :  "  God 
raised  up  the  Catholic  doctors  Peter  Allyaco  and 
John  Gerson,  and  many  other  learned  Nominal- 
ists, who  disputed,  during  forty  days,  at  the  council 

•  Vid.  Fasciculi  rer.Sentenliadefia.  contra  Huss.  p.  302. 


Prague. 
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of  Constance,  with  tlie  heretics  Jcrom  and  John   CoMcUof 
JIuss,  and  van<|i.i8hed  tliem  *."  Cun»»n«* 

Il.tppy  rtoultl  it  have  been  if  these  opposite  sects  Joim  uuts 
of  philosophers  had  confined  themselves  within  the  j„uu,  of 
bounds  of  reason  and  ariiumcnt,  or  even  of  mutual 
invectives  ;  but  they  were  accustomed  to  accuse  each 
other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  had  constantly  re- 
course to  penal  laws  and  corporal  punishment*. 
Tl*06  the  leading  Nom  in  a  lists  at  Constance  looked 
on  tliemselves  as  personally  oft'ended  with  Huss, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 
death  ol  tlieir  powerful  atlver-^ary.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1479,  ^^  Realists  had  sufficient  weight  and 
inthience  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  John  de 
"W  csalia,  a  Nominalist,  of  whose  sufferings  we  have 
already  given  a  Uriel  account  f. 

It  is  needless  to  detain  tiie  reader  with  a  minute 
detail  of  the  distinctions  between  the  llealists  and 
Kon)inalists.  Their  principal  point  of  contention 
stems  to  have  been,  the  existence  or  non-existence 
joi  abstract  or  universal  ideas.  Strange  infatuation  ! 
That  a  difference  of  opinion  in  such  abstruse  and 
obscure  subjetts  as  these  should  ever  have  been  sup- 
jjosed  to  amount  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 

jjor  to  a  moital  offence  against  God,  the  Christian 

religion,  justice,  and  the   commonwealth.     "  Can 

Jiis  blindness  proceed  from  any  other  cause  tlian  the 

influence  of  Satan,  who  diverts  us  from  good  things, 

^and  makes    us  apply  to  vain  speculations,   which 
leither  inspire  us  with  devotion  towards  God,  nor 

Lwith  love  and  charity  towards  our  neighbour." — 

ijSuch  is  the  fine  retiection  of  the  anonymous  author 
)f  the  Examination  of  John  de  VVesalia  ^. 

The  angry  disputations  of  these  discordant  sects 
continued  till  the  appearance  of  Luther,  who,  by 

^jntrotlucing  more  important  subjects,  soon  put  an  end 
^to  the  mutual  wranglings  of  tlie  scholastic  divines. 

,     •  Baluz.  Miscell.  Tom.  IV.  p.  534.      f  See  pp.  292;S. 
'\   .4  Fuscicul.  rcr.  ex]>. 
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Theipe  b  a  tradftion,  that  John  Hues,  altodin*  to 

hisown  name,  wliich  si<jiiifics  a  Gn  '    "    '!.«>. 

fore  liiii  judges  tlie  retormation  l>y  i  „l- 

kwiDg  terms  :  '*  Tliis  day  ye  roast  a  Goo^e ;  but  a 
tuuidre<i  years  hence  a  white  Swan  will  on  ic 

ye  w  ill  never  be  able  to  put  to  death."  ;  it 

tended  prophecy,  like  many  othei°s,  was  probably 
made  after  the  event. 

L'Ent'ant  mentions  several  medals,  which  aj 
to  have  been  struck  for  the  purpose  of  oomuiei 
rating  tlie  virtiits  of  lliiss.  Two  were  preserved 
Magdeljiiry,  \\hich  have  on  one  side  the  image  oi 
John  Hu»s,  with  his  beard  and  mitre,  with  a  Itook 
in  his  rit^ht  hand,  which  Luther,  in  u  pri'  '  'it, 
bare-headed  and  clasping  the  UilJe  witli  !»  !>, 

looks  on  witli  pleasure.  A  third  was  in  the  privata 
cabinet  of  a  German  Cmmt.  On  one  side  it  repre- 
sents iluss,  with  tliei^"  words.  Sola  Deo  acceptos 
nos  facit  esse  fides — Faith  alone  renders  us  accept- 
able to  God  ;  and  on  the  other  side  Luther,  witk 
tliese  words,  Pestis  tram,  vivus  ;  moriens  cro  moi» 
tua,  Papa — I  was  a  plague  to  thee,  O  Pope,  whilst 
living,  and  will  Ik?  thy  death  «vhcn  I  die. 

Tlie  encomium  passed  by  the  aame  very  impartial 
historian,  on  tiie  private  letters  of  Huss,  is  weH 
worthy  of  notice  :  "  There  is  not  a  papist  nor  a  pro- 
testant,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  a  Turk,  nor  a  pa- 
gan, who,  notwithstanding  the  hasty  expressions 
dropped  now  and  then  in  his  letters,  does  not  admire 
them  for  ilic  dignity  and  piety  of  his  sentiments,  the 
tenderness  of  his  conscience,  his  clnirity  towards  his 
enemies,  liis  aflcction  and  fidelity  to  his  friends,  hk 
gratitude  to  his  bcnelHClors,  and  above  all  his  cott" 
stancy  of  mind,  accompanied  with  tl»e  moslextraor- 
dbary  modesty  and  humility.*' 

Alter  all,  a  very  learned  and  profound  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian,  admits  that  there  did  appear  in  the 
conduct  ot  IJuss,  one  makk.  ^i'  ueresv,  which, 
according  to  the  maxims  of  liie  age,  might  expose 
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him  to  conden) nation  witlj  some  appearance  of  jus- 
tice; namely,  his  inklkxibi.i;  ojBstiNAcv  ;  \yinch 
the  church  of  Rome  always  consitkreil  as  agrievoua 
heresy,  even  in  those  whose  errors  were  of  U^lo 
moment*.     IIuss  refused  to  abjure  his  errors  ;  and 
in  so  doing  he  resisted  Umt  council  whicli  v^iis  sup-f 
posed  to  represent  the  catliolic  church.     Moreover, 
he  intimated  with  suHicicnt  plainness,  that  the  church 
was  fallible.    All  this  whs,  certainly,  hi^^hly  aiminal 
and  intolerably  heretical.     For  it  became  a  dutiful 
sonoftiie  church  to  submit,  without  any  exceptiun; 
his  own  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  his  holy  qioi 
tber,  and  to  believe  firmly  in  ber  infellibility.     The 
l^oman  church  for  many  yeai"s  had  observed  the 
rule  of  Pliny  t :  "  In  case  of  obstinate  perseverance 
J  ordered  tiieuj  to  be  executed.     For  of  this  1  had 
no  doubt,  that  a  sullen  and  obstinate  inilexibility 
called  for  the  vengeance  of  the  magistrate."   The 
discerning  reader  will  determine  for  himself,  how  far 
Dr.  Mosheim,  in  making  these  observations,  is  to  lie 
considered  as  speaking  ironically. 
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*'•  Though  this  Chapter  contaii\s  the  most  material 
circumstances  relative  to  the  earlier  part  of  Luther's 
life,  the  Reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  peruse  the 
following  passages,  the  substance  of  v\hicn  is  takeil 
from  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Luther  s 
Works.  This  preface  is  sometimes  called  the  Life 
of  Luther,  and  is  particularly  valuable,  because  it 
w&s  w  riiten  by  the  pious  ^leljmcthon,  after  Luther's 
decease,  and  because  it  is  wanting  in  some  of  the 
copies  of  the  W'ittember;^  Latin  editions  :j:. — Th^ 
excellent  writer  begins  thus  : 

»  Mosh.  Historia  Epcl.  p.  61^.  Not.  (a) 
+  See  y.jl.  I,  pugR  146",  of  iliis  tiistery. 
I  I   bits  been  publibli^id  ^eparalely ;  but  it  is  not  easy  t* 
be  met  with.  :  "•  ''-^'    t^t.-'c,'''-    '       "-"  "■■"i    • 


His  Lifr. 
MclHacthoo. 
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Lniher.  "  The  Rcv.  Martiti  Luther  had  given  reason  M 
hope,  that  in  the  preface  to  this  pwrt  of  his  writic 
he  would  ikvour  us  «itli  some  account  of  his  o« 
life,  and  of  the  occasions  of  those  contents  in  which 
he  was  so  much  concerned.  And  no  doubt  fio| 
would  have  done  so,  if,  Uforc  this  volume  was  print- 
ed, he  had  not  been  called  Irom  the  present  naortal  ^ 
life,  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  Crod,  anti  the  hea-  i 
venly  church.  A  luminous  review  of  his  private 
life  would  have  been  peculiarly  useful :  the  narra- 
tive must  have  been  full  of  hssons  for  the  admonition 
of  posteritv,  and  also  full  of  examples  for  the  ervcou- 
ragcmcnt  of  piety :  moreover  it  would  have  conluted 
the  slanderous  lictions  of  his  enemies ;  who  insinuate, 
tliat  he  was  stirred  up  by  jirinces  or  others  to  under- 
mine the  dignity  of  bishops,  or  that  he  was  induced, 
through  the  violence  of  private  ambition,  to  break 
the  bonds  of  monastic  slavery. 

"  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  such  a  narra- 
tive had  been  executed  by  himself  with  a  copious! 
of  detail.     For  though  the  malevolent  mij«bt 
objected,  that  tlie  author  was  trumpeting  his  own 
praise,  we  know  very  well,  that  iie  was  too  prave 
a  character,  to  have  allowed  the  smallest  dcviatioti 
from  truth.     Besides,  as  many  good  and  wise  men  ' 
are  yet  alive,  who,  he  must  have  known,  M-ere  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  transactions, — to  have  6e-< 
vised  falsehoods  under  such  circumstances  must  have ' 
been  perfectly  ridiculous. 

"  1  now  proceed  to  recite,  with  the  strictest  re- 
gard to  truth,  such  matters  relative  to  his  life,  as  I 
cillier  actually  saw,  or  was  told  of  by  himself. 

"  The  parents  of  Luther  took  especial  care  in 
their  daily  instructions,  to  educate  their  son  in  the^ 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  and  in  a  sense  of  his 
duty.  Tlie  youth  soon  displayed  very  great  talents, 
and  paiticularly  in  an  inclination  to  eloquence. 
"Witii  great  ease  he  surpassed  his  school-tellows  in^ 
copiousness  of  language,   both  in  prose  ftnd  verse  ;^ 
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and  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  uict  Lutber. 
witJi  suitable  teachers,  liis  gicat  capacity  would  ' — v~- 
have  enabled  him  lo  go  Uirough  all  the  sciences. 
Ncitlicr  is  it  ituprobable  but  the  niiidcr  studies  of 
a  sound  philosophy,  and  a  careful  habit  of  elabo- 
rate toiupoaition,  might  have  been  useful  in  mode- 
rating tlie  vehemence  of  his  natural  temper:  but 
at  Erfurt  he  was  introduced  to  the  dry,  thoniy 
logic  of  tlie  age  ;  and  his  penetrating  genius  quickly 
made  him  master  of  all  that  was  valuable  hi  tliat 
subject. 

"  His  capacious  mind,  eager  for  knowledge,  was 
not  content  with  this.  He  proceeded  to  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Livy,  and  tlie  rest.  Nor  did  he  read  these 
autliors,  as  boys  do,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  words,  but 
for  the  instruction  they  furnish.  He  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  writers ;  and  as  his  memory  was  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  tenacious,  almost  every 
thing  he  had  read,  was  at  hand  for  practice.  Hence 
the  superior  genius  of  Luther  became  the  adniiia- 
tion  of  the  whole  university. 

"  His  parents  had  intended  these  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  this  vast  strength  of  genius,  to  be 
employed  m  public  business  for  tlic  advantage  of 
tlie  state;  but  Luther,  contrary  to  their  judgment, 
suddenly  left  the  study  of  the  law,  and  entered  the 
Augustine  monastery  at  Erfurt.  There  he  not  only 
gave  the  closest  attention  to  ecclesiastical  learning, 
but  also  personally  submitted  to  the  severest  disci- 
pline, lie  far  exceeded  every  one  in  all  kinds  of 
religious  exeicises,  in  reading,  in  arguing,  in  fasting, 
in  praying.  And  as  he  «as  ncitlier  a  little,  "or  a 
weak  man,  I  have  often  been  astonished  to  observe 
liow  little  meat  or  drink  he  seemed  to  require.  I 
have  seen  him,  when  he  was  in  perfect  health,  abso- 
lutely neither  eat  nor  drink  during  four  days  toge- 
ther ;  at  otlier  times,  I  have  seen  him  for  many  days 
be  content  with  the  flight  allowance  of  a  very  little 
b^d  u)^  9^ l^V'iJ'iS  t'"  tttcli.  day. 
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"  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  commencinftj 
that  toiirsc  of  life  which  lie  judged  most  adapteui 
to  sacred  diJti<"s  nnd  the  pioniotiun  of  piety,  was] 
this,  as  he  himself  told  me,  and  as  many  persons^ 
well  know.  Willie  he  uas  deeply  reflecting  on  the' 
astonishing  instances  of  tlie  l^ivine  venfj;eance,  so' 
great  alarm  wOuld  suddenly  affect  his  whole  frame,' 
as  iihnost  to  frii^hten  him  to  death.  I  was  once  1 
present,  when,  tiirough  intense  exertion  of  mind  inj 
the  course  of  &i\  Argument  respecting  some  point  of  j 
d(jctriiic,  he  was  so  terrified,  as  to  retire  to  a  neigh- 
bour's chiiniher,  [ilace  himself  on  the  bed,  and  pruyl 
aloud,  frequently  rejieating  these  words,  *  He  hath 
concluded  all  under  sin,  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  all.'  TiiCse  alarming  agitations  came  upoaj 
liim  either  for  the  ilrst  time,  or,  certainly,  they  were] 
the  severest  in  tliat  year,  when  he  lost  an  intimate] 
companion,  w  tio  was  killed ;  but  I  know  not  by] 
what  accident. 

"  It  was  not,  therefore,  poverty,  but  the  love  of  aj 
pious  life,  which  induced  Luther  to  enter  the  mo- ' 
naster)'.  And  as  this  was  his  grand  object,  he  was ' 
not  content  with  the  usual  scholastic  learning,  tiiough 
his  proficiency  in  it  was  surprising.  He  was  not  in] 
quest  of  fame,  but  of  religious  improvement.  H6] 
so6n  comprehended  tlie  subtle  processes  of  thftj 
schools,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  those  things.  ThCl 
fountains  ofsAcHEDAxn  he.wenly  learmino,! 
that  is,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,] 
were  more  suited  to  his  taste ;  and  these  he  studied] 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  anxieties  and  ter-] 
rors  above  mentioned  had  increased  this  turn  of 
mind.  He  wished  to  know  the  will  of  God,J 
to  build  his  faith  on  the  firmest  foundations,  and 
to  cultivate  art  habitual  reverence  for  tlie  Diving:.] 
commands. 

*'  He  n^d  to  .say,  that  an  elderly  priest  ihtW 
monastery,  to  whom  he  had  opened  tlje  distresses] 
of  his  conscience,  had  been  of  great  use  to  liiin',  by 
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his  discourses  on  the  nature  of  faith,  and  by  draw-  ~  LiAher. 
ing  his  attention  to  that  expression  in  the  creed,  '  I  '-^  •'  - 
believe  in  the  remission  of  Sins.' .  Tlie  elderly  priest 
interpreted  this  article  as  implying  not  merely  a 
GENERAL  BELIEF,  for  the  devils  had  afaitlt  of  th»t 
sort,  but,  that  it  was  the  command  of  God  that  each 
particular  person  should  apply  this  doctrine  of  thd- 
remission  of  sins  to  his  own  particular  case :  and  this 
interpretation,  he  said,  was  confirmed  by  a  reference- 
to  a  passage  of  St.  Bernard,  m  one  of  his  sermons, 
who  maintains  the  same  sentiment,  and  also  pro- 
duces the  apostle  Paul  in  support  of  the  doictrine  of 
free  justification  by  faith. 

"  This  conversation  proved  a  great  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  Luther.  He  was  led  to  attend  to 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  vihieb  is 
so  often  inculcated  by  that  apostle,  fiy  reading 
and  comparing  togetiusr  different  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  aitd  by  an  incr^sed  depend- 
ance  on  God  m  doily  pray^,  he  gradually  acquired 
more  light,  and  saw  the  emptiness  of  the  usual  b- 
terpretations  of  Scripture. 

"  He  then  began  to  read  the  works  of  Augustine, 
where  he  found  tnony  decisive  passafnes  which  con- 
firmed his  idea  of  faith^  and  gave  bhn  much  satisftic- 
tion.  He  read  other  divines,  hut  stuck  close  to' 
Augustme. 

"  Frederic,  thd  elector  of  Saxony,  heard  him 
preach ;  and  nwieh  admh-ed  the  excellent  matter  of 
his  sermons,  as  well  as  tlie  nervous  language  and 
genius  of  the  preacher  *. 

"  Afterwards,  Luther  undertook  to  expound  the 
Psalms  tad  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  showed; 
ihe  diSerknct  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :  he 
refoted  the  ancient  pharisaical  error,  at  that  tim© 
prevalent  both  in  the  schools  and  the  pulpit,  that 
ipen  by  their  own  trorks  may  merit  the  remission  of 

•  Pp.  326, 7.      .  -    • 
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Lutber.  theiT  sins,  and  be  accounted  righteous  before  God. 
^ -■»•"**  Thus  he  recalled  men's  minds  to  the  office  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and,  like  John  the  Baptist,  showed 
them  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  ans  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  he  taught  them,  that  remis- 
sion of  tlieir  sins  is  freely  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that 
this  benefit  is  to  be  received  by  faith. 

"This  revival  of  most  excellent  doctriae  {mv- 
cured  him  a  great  and  extensive  authority ;  espe- 
cially as  the  Li  F£  of  the  man  harmcHiized  with  bis 
professions.  His  language  was  not  merely  that  of 
the  lips,  but  proceeded  from  tlie  heart  The  proverb 
was  remarkably  verified  iu  this  case — '  The  pious 
conduct  of  a  man  maketh  his  speech  persuasive.'  It 
was  this  circumstance,  namely,  the  sanctity  of  his 
life,  that  induced  some  excellent  characters  to  com- 
ply with  tlie  plans  which  he  afterwards  proposed,  of 
changing  certain  established  ceremonies. 

"  Not  tliat  Luther,  at  this  time,  meditated  tlie 
smallest  innovation  on  the  customary  observances. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian ; 
and  had  broached  nothing  to  alarm.  But  be  was 
illustrating  more  and  more  those  doctrines  of  which 
ALL  stand  in  need,  the  doctrines  of  repentance,  re- 
mission of  sins,  faith,  and  the  true  consolations  of 
the  cross.  Pious  Christians  were  delighted  witli 
these  things ;  and  even  learned  men  were  much, 
pleased  to  bce  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  the  apos- 
tles, brought,  as  it  were,  out  of  darkness  and  prison; 
and  to  hear  of  tiie  difference  between  law  and  gos- 
pel and  their  promises,  and  between  pliilosophy  and 
the  word  of  God,  concerning  which  imi)ortant  mat- 
ters, not  a  line  was  to  be  iuund  in  Tliomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  such  like.  Add  to  tliis,  the 
wriliiigt.  of  Erasmus  proved  great  incitements  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Cjreek  and  l^atin  languasies.  Lu- 
ther himself  diligently  studied  Hebrew  and  (J reek, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  pcrlcct  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures. 
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"  Such  wei*©  the  employments  of  Lather  at  tlie  _  Lother. 
lime  when  those  prostitute  indulgences  were  first "" 
proclaijnod  by  that  most  impudent  Dominican,  Tet- 
zel.  IJurning  with  the  love  of  every  thing  that 
was  godly,  arid  irritated  by  Tetzel's  shameful  dis- 
courses, he  published  some  propositions  conceraing 
the  nature  of  indulgences.  The  Dominican,  ia 
return,  publicly  burnt  Luther's  propositions,  and  me- 
naced the  heretic  himself  with  the  Hames.  In  & 
word,  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Tetzel  and  his  as- 
sociates absolutely  compelled  Luther  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  length,  in  suppoit  of  the  cause  of  Truth. 
.  "  In  this  manner  began  the  controversy  between 
the  Reformers  and  tlie  Papists.  As  yet  Luther  never 
dreamt  of  changing  any  one  of  the  rites  of  the 
church,  nor  even  of  entirely  rejecting  indulgences. 
They,  therefore,  charge  him  falsely,  who  say  that  he 
made  use  of  the  affair  of  the  indulgences  as  a  plau- 
sible pretext  tor  subverting  tlie  establishment,  or  for 
increasing  either  his  own  power  or  that  of  others.   • 

"  I'rederic  of  Saxony,  in  jmrticular,  conducted 
himself  agreeably  to  the  known  character  of  that 
pnnce.  lie  neither  incited  nor  applauded  Luther : 
lie  was  ever  distinguished  as  a  lover  of  peace ;  and 
it  was  with  a  painful  concern  that  he  beheld  the 
prospect  of  still  greater  dissensions. 

"  But  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  was  influenced  not 
merely  by  worldly  maxims,  which  always  direct  us 
to  crusli  as  quickly  as  possible  the  slightest  begin- 
nings of  every  innovation :  he  reverenced  the  Di- 
viNE  commands,  which  enjoin  attention  to  the 
Gospel,  and  forbid  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Truth.  Thus  this  prince  submitted  to  God,  read 
his  word  with  diligence,  and  never  discouraged  what" 
ever  his  judgment  pointed  out  to  him  as  sound  doc- 
trine. Aloreover,  I  know  that  he  often  asked  wise 
ond  learned  men  to  give  him  their  sentiments  freely 
on  the  disputed  points  ;  and  in  particular  at  Cologne 
he  besought  Erasmus  to  open 'his  mind  to  him  rc- 
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ktber.    specting  the  controvernes  in  which  Lutber  was  en* 
'  gpged.     There  Erasimw  spoke  without  disginae: 
-*■  The  man  is  right ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  mildness 
in  him  *.' 

"  On  tlus  head  Duke  Frederic  afterwards  wrots 
to  Luther,  and  exhorted  hhn  in  the  most  serioas 
manner,  to  moderate  the  asperity  of  bis  s^e. 

"  It  is  also  well  known  that  Luther  promiaed 
Cardinal  Cajetan  to  be  silent,  provided  bis  adver- 
aaries  were  also  enjoined  silence.  From  which  it  most 
clearly  appears  that  he  had,  at  that  time,  formed  no 
purpose  of  raising  contests  in  the  church,  but  wi^bcd 
for  pence ;  till  ignorant  writers  provoked  him  on  all 
-sides,  and  drew  him  into  Ireeh  disputes. 

"  The  grand  questwn  concerning  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  See  was  raised  by  Eckius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaniiug  the  hatred  of  the  pope  and  of 
princes  against  Lutliei*. 

"  Our  Refonner,  not  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest,  undertook  tlie  cause  of  Truth,  without  the 
least  motive  of  private  ambition,  but  also  remained, 
Uirougliout  the  course  of  it,  always  mindful  of  his 
own  peculiar  (U'|>artim'nt ;  so  that  though  he  «-as 
natiually  of  an  ardtnt  and  passionate  tem]K;r,  yet 
he  constantly  disclaimed  the  >ise  offeree,  or  of  any 
otlicr  arms  hut  tho.se  of  argument  and  instruction. 
He  wisely  dii-linpiished  between  things  that  were 
totally  different  in  every  way;  for  example,  the  du- 
ties of  a  bishop  instructing  Uie  Church  of  God,  and 
of  a  masfistrate  holding  tlie  sword  as  a  restraint  on 
tlie  licentious  multitude. 

'•  Accordingly  when  Satan,  who  loves  to  disgrace 
religion  by  the  ruinous  erroi"s  of  poor  miserable  men, 
raised  up  several  seditious  characters  to  excite  tu- 
mults and  fnrcgularities,  Luther  was  ever  the  man  to 
condetnn  such  outrages  in  the  stiongest  language ; 
and,  l)Oth  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  adorn  and 
Itreiigthen  the  bonds  of  social  order  and^  polity. 
•  Page  344. 
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^WnEV    I    8ERTOU9LY  EEFLECT  OV  THI«  MATTPR, 

iAnd  coiisider  how  many  5reat  men  in  ;'  ■'cli 

lave  failed  in  (his  very  point,  I  do  not  ul.  a.    to 

[«ffirni  distintlly,  that  no  huraatj  care  or  dilJgeiKre 

liilonc  could  hrtve  been  cqiml  to  this  effect ;  but  that 

(lere  uuist  also  have  been  n  divine  piinciple  wiiich 

illumined  and  directed  his  mind,  and  presei'ved  him 

10  constantly  witliin  tlie  proper  limits  uf  his  duty. 

"  '  Kemier  unto  Cffisar  the  tilings  that  are  Caesar's, 

Wmd  unto  CJod  the  tilings  that  are  God'?,'  was  his 
constant  exhortation  :  In  other  words,  Worship  Goti 
in  true  penitence  and  in  an  open  avowal  of  the  truth, 
hi  true  prayer  and  in  a  conscientious  discharge  of 

,  duties  :  And  obey  with  reverence  and  in  the  fear  of 

|»God  all  the  civil  regulations  of  the  community  to 
Khich  von  belong.     These  were  the  verv  rules  to 

fvrhich  Luther  himself  adhered  in  his  practice.  He 
gave  to  Ciod  the  things  which  are  God's.  He  taught 
tiic  Truth,  and  he  offered  up  his  prayers  to  God  on 
rijrht  principles  ;  he  likewise  possessed  tlie  other  vir- 
lueb  wliich  are  pleasing  to  Ciod.  Lastly,  as  a  citizen, 
lie  avoided  every  thing  that  had  the  smallest  ten- 
dency to  sedition.  These  virtues  rank  so  high  in  my 
estimation,  that  in  this  life,  I  tliink,  greater  accom- 
plisliments  cannot  be  desired. 

*'  But  while  we  praise  the  excellencies  of  the  man 
tvIk)  made  so  becoming  a  use  of  his  heavenly  gifts, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  give  particular  thanks  to 
(lod,  that  he  hatfi  been  pleased,  through  Luther's 
means,  to  restore  to  us  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and 
it  is  also  our  duty  to  preserve  and  spread  the  doctrine 

nvhich  ho  tauijht.  It  is  this  doctrine  which  must 
guide  our  |)rayers,  and  even  our  whole  lives.  It  is  this 
doctrine,  of  which  the  Son  of  God  says,  '  If  any  man 
love  me,  he  «ill  keep  my  woids,  aiui  my  l-'ather  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  unlo  him,  and  make  our 
•abode  with  him.' 

"  In  fact,  a  false  philosophy,  and  the  sticceediug 
wrors  of  Pclagius,  had  exceedingly  corrupted  the 
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i.nihcr.  pure  fiiith  of  tbc  Scriptures.  StAugustine  was  raised 
up  by  Gu()  to  restore  it  in  a  measure ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  it"  he  could  now  judge  of  tlie  controversies 
of  the  present  age,  he  wouhl  be  decidedly  with  us. 

'*  With  my  whole  lieart,  I  pray  to  the  eternal  God 
and  Tutlier  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tliat  for  hb 
own  and  liis  Sod's  glory,  l»e  would  collect  together 
tlie  Eternal  Churcli  by  the  voice  of  his  Gospel : 
and  may  he  direct  our  wills  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
preserve  in  its  purity  that  doctrine  which  iic  hath 
revived  among  us  tlirough  the  ministry  of  jMartiu 
Luther ! 

"  The  Son  of  God  himself  prayed,  Father,  '  Sanc- 
tify them  tiirough  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth.'  To 
this  prayer  of  our  High  Priest  we  would  add  our 
own  petitions,  That  true  religion  may  ever  shine 
among  us  and  direct  our  lives.  These  were  Uie 
daily  prayers  of  Luther ;  and  continued  to  be  so 
till  his  soul  was  called  from  his  mortal  body,  which 
took  place  vtitliout  struggle  in  the  sixty-tliird  year 
of  his  age."" 

The  Reader  has  now  before  him  the  substanck 
of  a  considerable  pai  t  of  Melanclhon 's  account  of 
Luther,  written  very  soon  after  die  death  of  that 
llcforincr.  The  known  integrity,  piety,  and  raode- 
radon  of  the  ^V'ritcr,  render  his  Preiace  to  thu  second 
volume  of  Luther's  Works  peculiarly  valuable.  An 
exact  translation  was  deemed  unneccs.sary.  It  was 
thought  best  to  condense  tlie  mattkh  into  as  little 
room  as  possible,  and  not  to  interrupt  tiic  detail  of 
the  biographer  by  introducing  any  particulars  from 
other  authorities.  The  facts,  wliich  were  already 
mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  History,  are  in  geiier^ 
oHiittcd  in  tlicse  extracts.  A  trifling  repetition  some- 
times could  nut  w  ell  be  avoided,  and  will  be  excused 
by  the  indulgent  reader,  on  account  of  tlie  instructive 
remark  or  opinion  which  accompanies  it.  The  po- 
sitive judguiciit  and   declaiatiou   of   AlcUutcthoq^ 
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whenever  they  can  be  had,  respecting  the  cii'cam- 
rtances  or  events  in  \r\ach  he  himself  was  immedi- 
ately concerned,  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive 

But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  it  has  un- 
fortunately happened  that  those  passages  of  this  little 
tract,  which  arc  most  cleeply  ])raclical,  and  which 
peciiiiarly  relate  to  Luther's  penitential  convictions,' 
and  to  his  progress  in  spiritual  understanding,  during 
the  earlier  years  of  his  relij»ioii8  course,  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked  by  historians  and  memo- 
rialists. The  consequence  has  been,  that  certain  pre- 
^cious  fragments  of  the  secret  thoughts  and  practice 
of  the  Reformer,  though  authentic  Ix^yond  all  dispute, 
are  scarcely  known  among  Protestants  in  general. 
The  pious  and  enlightened  reader  of  every  denomi- 
nation, will  no  doubt  be  gi-atified  in  seeing  tliera 
broutfht  forward  and  recorded  here. 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS   OBSERVATIONS. 


Melancthon,  in  another  place,  has  given  a  very 
decided  testimony  to  tlie  talents  of  Lutlier  : 

"  Pomeranus,"  says  he,  *'  is  a  granm)arian,  and 
explains  the  force,  of  words;  I  profess  logick,  and 
teach  both  the  management  of  the  matter,  and  the 
nature  of  argumentation  ;  Justus  Jonas  is  an  orator, 
and  discourses  with  copiousness  and  elegance ; — But 
Luther  is  omnia  in  omniels,  complete  in  every 
thing  ;  a  very  miracle  among  men ;  whatever  he  saysi, 
Mhutcvcr  he  writes,  penetrates  their  minds,  and 
leaves  tlie  most  astonishing  stinfrs  in  their  hearts."    ■ 

The  same  author  assures  us  that  he  often  found 
Luther  at  prayer,  with  vehemence  and  tears  im- 
ploring God  tor  the  « liole  Church.  He  tiaily  eet 
apart  a  portion  of  time  for  reading  psalms,  and  for 
earnest  supplication ;  and  would  otlcn  say,  he  was 
not  pleased  with  those,  who,  througli  indoleuce  or  a 
Uiuitiplicity  of  employments,  contented  themselves 
with  mere  sighs  instead  of  actual  prayers.     roritMt 
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UiUn,  of  prayer,  he  said,  were  prescribed  to  us  by  Uie  ysfli 
of  God ;  that  the  reading  of  tliein  might  warm  ouf 
afFectioiis,  and  tliat  our  voices  niighi  profcas  uloudi 
tl>e  God  vlioin  we  serve  and  implore  ♦. 

Tlie  religions  gtiideiU  of  Ecclesiastical  history 
i>aturally  finds  himself  interested  in  every  event 
where  LuUier  is  materially  concerned.  This  does 
not  arise  from  curiosity  alone.  Much  light  is  ofteu 
tljrown  on  Uic  characters  of  eminent  nK-n,  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  conduct  under  {)eculiar  or  extra- 
wdinary  circumstances,  provided  the  facts  Iks  but 
stated  with  accuracy. 

The  various  accounts  of  authors,  respecting  the 
immediate  incidents,  which  determined  Liitlier  ti> 
retire  from  the  world  into  a  monastery  [,  agree  in 
the  main,  but  not  precisely  in  every  circunistaDce. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Melancthon,  w  ho  s}>eaks 

fbf  the  occeision  of  this  sudden  resolution,  as  a  tiling 
which  was  well  known,  and  which  he  himself  had 
heard  Luther  relate,  is  not  only  silent  concerning 
any  storm  of  Uiunder  and  lightning,  but,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  expres.sly  says,  he  does  iK>t  know 
by  what  accident  Luther's  companion  was  killed. 
The  story  of  the  thunder-storm  appears  also  to  havo 
had  little  w  eight  on  the  miud  of  Melcluor  Adamus  % ; 
Yet,  from  the  very  respectable  evidence  collecletl 
by  Scckcndorf  and  otliers,  the  most  probable  con« 
elusion  sccn)8  to  be, 

1.  That  Luther's  companion  was  not  killed  by 
lightning,  but  murdered  by  some  unknown  person, 
who  left  him  miserably  bruised  and  woundixl.     liia 

^ame  is  said  to  have  been  Alexius. 

F  9.  That  Luther  himself,  while  walking  at  a  dis- 
tance from  house  or  town,  was  so  alartned  by  ^ 
storm  of  thunder,  that  he  fell  upon  the  ground,  aod- 

•  Mclch.  Adam.  t  Page  323  of  ibis  Vol. 

t  Who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Geruiau  Divines  who  pro« 
noteti  the  RcformatioJi. 
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in  that  situation  made  a  sort  of  vow  to  lead  a  mo-  Luther, 
nastic  life  in  future,  if  he  should  be  delivered  from  '— "*^ 
the  impending  danger. 

3.  That  1^  alterwards  considered  this  vow  as 
binding  on  his  conscience,  which  was  at  that  time  in 
a  remarkably  tender  state. 

4.  That  soon  after  tliese  events,  which  took  place 
when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  be 
called  together  his  particular  friends  and  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  entertsuned  them  in  his  usual  way,  with 
music  and  a  convivial  tieat ;  and  when  they  had  not 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  he  besought 
them  to  be  cheerful  with  him  tliat  evening,  for  it  was 
the  last  time,  lie  said,  tliey  would  ever  see  him  in 
bis  present  situation,  as  he  had  actually  determined 
to  begin  tlie  monastic  life.  In  the  morning  be 
wrote  farewell  letters  to  them ;  and  sent  his  parents 
the  ring  aod  gown  which  belonged  to  him  as  JVIaster 
of  Arts ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  unfolded  to  them 
in  writing  the  grounds  of  his  resolution.  They 
grieved  excessively  that  so  great  talents  should  be 
buried  .in  a  state  of  almost  non-existence.  But  fi)r 
the  space  of  a  month  nobody  was  admitted  to  speak 
iohim*. 


GEO.  SPALATINUS.    page  329. 

Geot^  Spalatinus  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  Lather.  He  was  at  sH 
others  the  person,  to  whom  the  Reformer,  in  his 
greatest  diflScolties  and  dangers,  entrusteil  \m  ttro^it 
secret  feelings  and  designs.  Spelatinos  by  his  good 
sense,  his  opportonity  of  easy  access  to  die  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  Liither, 
Hras,  on  many  occasions,  useful  to  the  cause  of  th6 
Reformation  in  general,  asi^well  as  to  his  friend  in 
particular. 

*  Seck.F— Lntb.  Ep.->]llelcb.  Adam. 
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A  private  epistolary  correspondence  between  the 
two  seems  to  have  been  tVcqueiit  and  uninterrupted 
during  many  years :  and  as  the  hbturian  frequently 
refers  to  certain  parts  of  it,  which  are  extremely 
interesting,  the  follo\vini»  short  account  of  Georgius 
Spalatinus  himself  may  have  its  use. 

He  was  a  Franconian  of  considerable  learning  aiid 
peat  discretion.  He  was  about  a  year  older  tban 
Luttier,  but  appears  not  to  have  betiun  the  study  of 
divinity,  with  any  degree  of  earnestness,  till  lie  wen 
more  than  thirtv  years  of  age.  He  requested  his 
friend  to  give  him  his  advice  concerning  tiie  licst 
method  of  acquiring  sacred  knowledge.  Tl»e  answer 
of  Luther  on  this  occasion  well  desitrves  to  be  re- 
membered and  practised  by  every  student  in  divinity. 
After  recommending  to  his  notice  cerUuu  parts  of 
the  wiitings  of  Jcroin,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  he 
exhoits  him  always  to  begin  his  studies  with  *'  se- 
rious PRAYER ;"  for,  says  he,  there  is  really  no 
Intkhpbeter  of  the  Divine  \Vo«d,  b«;t  its 
OWN  Author.     He  adds,  Read  the  I3iblk  ix 

ORDER  FROM  THE  BEGINVING  TO  THE  j:XD. 

Luther,    in  his   letters  to  Spalatinus,  --  s 

him,  sometimes  as  Librarian,  and  sonii^.... --  a* 
Kegistrary  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  but  tales  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  call  him  Minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  fact,  Spalatinus  was  Ijoth  secretary  and 
privy-counsellor  to  the  elector ;  he  accompanied 
him  to  several  German  diets  ;  and  at  his  court,  he 
preached  and  performed  the  tluties  of  dunjcstic 
chaplain*.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  held  by  Tredcric  the 
>\'ise  needs  not  to  be  adduceil,  than  that,  in  the  year 
1519,  the  pope  himself,  Leo  X-  coiidesceuded  to 
■IHiite  a  letter  to  his  Beloved  Son  George  Spa- 
latinus, in  which,  after  acknowledging,  in  the  mo^ 
flattering  terms,  the  great  influence  and  weight  which 
Spalatinus  had  m  ith  the  elector,  and  how  very  vancti 
•  Page  3y8. 
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that  prince  valued  the  prudent  and  wholesome  ad- 
vice of  his  secretary,  he  exhorts  him  "  in  the  Lord, 
and  with  his  paternal  authority  requires  him,  to  con- 
tribute every  thing  in  his  power  to  repress  the  detes- 
table temerity  of  Brother  Martin  Luther,  that  child 
of  Satan,  whose  grievous  heresy  was  spreading 
among  the  credulous  people." 

In  the  affairs  of  religion,  Spalatinus  used  all  his 
influence  to  strengthen  the  party  of  Luther ;  but  he 
was  often  so  vexed  and  even  dispirited  on  account 
of  the  little  attention  that  was  paid  to  his  own  minis- 
terial exertions,  that  he  seriously  thought  of  quitting 
his  situation  at  the  elector's  court.  Luther  opposed 
this  intention  in  the  most  animated  and  decisive 
terms :  "  Take  care,  said  he,  that  you  get  the  better  of 
these  thoughts  which  harass  your  mind,  or,  at  least, 
learn  to  dismiss  them.  You  must  not  desert  the 
ministry  of  the  word  of  God.  Christ  has  called 
you  to  his  service.  Yield  yourself  to  his  good  plea- 
sure. At  present  you  do  not  understand  the  impoi*- 
tance  of  your  situation  ;  you  will  understand  it  better 
by  and  by.  The  desire  you  have  to  qtiit  your  post 
is  a  mere  temptation ;  the  reason  of  which,  we,  who 
are  spectators,  see  better  than  you  do  yourself.  In 
a  case  of  this  sort,  you  should  rather  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  your  friends  than  your  own.  We  are  the 
means,  which,  on  this  occasion,  the  Lord  uses  for 
your  comfort  and  advice.  We  call  God  to  witness,- 
that  in  wishing  you  to  continue  in  your  vocation, 
we  have  no  other  object  but  his  with  and  his 
GLOuy.  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  sign  of  your  mi- 
nistry being  acceptable  to  God,  that  you  are  tlius 
tempted.  If  it  were  otherwise,  you  would  not  be 
weary,  and  deplore  your  unfruitfuiness ;  you  would 
rather  bustle,  and  seek  to  please  men,  as  those  do 
who  talk  much,  though  they  were  never  sent  with  a 
commission  to  preach  the  CJospel."  .... 

On  the  same  subject  Luther  writes  thus:  "  You 
fisk  my  advice,  my  dear  Spalatinus,  whether  yoa 
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should  quit  your  situation  at  the  elector's  court 
TJii*  is  my  opinion.     I  om  n  there  is  reason  in  what 
you  allege.     '  Tlie  woki>  of  God  is  disregarded.' 
And  it  is  a  wise  i-ule,  '  not  to  pour  out  sf 
where  there  is  no  attention.'     But  I  say,  if  there  b«^ 
ANY  persoiw  that  love  to  hear,  you  should  not  ceawJ 
to  speak.     I  myself  acted  on  tlie  priiicipie  which  I ' 
vow  ixcomnicnd  to  you ;  otherwise  I  might  long  ago ' 
have  been  silent  amidst  this  prodigious  contempt  of' 
tlie  word  of  God.     Therefore,  I  aftirm,  that  unless ' 
you  have  some  better  reason,  which  lies  licavy  on 
youi'  conscience,  this  perverse  and  unreasonable  in- 
attention of  wicked  men  b  not  a  suilicient  cause  for 
your  leaving  the  court.      Consider,  of  how   much 
service  you  may  be  to  many,  from  the  weight  ol'j 
your  influence  with  the  prince,  and  from  your  long 
tx perience  of  tlie  ways  of  courtiers.     Wltatever  may ' 
be  tlie  abilities  of  your   successor,   Frederic   the ' 
Wise  will  not  trust  him  much,  till  time  has  furnished 
proofs  of  his  integrity.     On  the  whole,  I  cannot  so 
much  as  conceive  any  i-eason  that  will  justify  the  steji 
you  speak  of,  but  one,  naiDcly,   maiTia«e.     Stiy, 
therefore,  w here  you  aie  ;  or  if  you  do  depart,  let  "| 
a  \v  ifc  be  the  cause." 

Spala^inus  continued  in  his  employment?  until  ill 
death,  vhich  happened  in  his  grand  climacteric,  six- 
ty-three, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 545.     Great  grief' 
und  dcprct«sion  of  spirits  are  suid  to  have  luii>teik>'i '  1 
his  end.     There  is  extaikt  a  most  judiciou.s,  coiiso- 
latoi-y  letter,  which  Luther  wrote  to  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  which  gave  him  much   comibit. 
.Spalatinus,  it  seems,  through  ignorance  or  inadver- 
tency, ImuI  consented  to  the  illegal  uMirriage  of  st" 
clergyman  of  l>ad  character;  and  the  matter  hun}(* 
heavy  on  his  mind.     1.  Lutiier  wisely  cautions  lii"** 
Iricnd  against  giving  way  to  too  much  sorrow.     I  io ' 
vas  well  acquainted,  he  said,  with  the  dreadiijl  ciTlcl&^ 
of  it.     He  had  felt  tliose  effects  in  his  own  case; 
aud  Ite  had  seen  tlicm  in  tlie  cases  of  otlicrs.     Uu 
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instanced  Melancthon,  who  fell  into  a  most  danger-  $p„i4Uiw 
oils  disease,  owiivj;  to  great  griel".  He  tin  n  takes  up 
the  case,  at  the  worst,  namely,  on  the  supix>&iliou 
that  Spalatinus  had  been  really  much  to  blame  in  the 
affair;  and  sliovvs  that  still  he  ought  not  to  despair 
of  tjje  ff\ncc  of  God,  who  was  ready  to  pardon  not 
only  the  flight  faults,  but  the  uio&t  grievous  sins  of 
the  peniteiU.  lie  tells  him,  that  formerly  he  himself 
had  been  in  a  feiuiiliw  ullliction  of  mind,  whicli  had 
brought  him  to  tlie  very  e<lge  of  the  grave ;  but  that 
Staupitius  had  bocn  of  j^rcat  use  to  him,  by  saying, 
"  you  are  endeavouring  to  quiet  your  conscience  by 
considering  yourself  as  a  slight,  outward,  superficial, 
sinner;  but  you  ouglit  to  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
ready  to  save  the  greatest  and  tlie  vilest  of  sinners." 
Lastly,  Luther,  as  a  kind  brother,  exhorts  him  in  the 
.sweetest  and  most  emphatical  language  to  derive  hi:i 
comfort  from  a  view  of  tlic  gracious  Redeemer. 

Thuswetind  Luther  always  the  same  man.  £xcr-> 
cised  in  the  school  of  ailversity,  lie  feels  for  others. 
Naturally  tender  ami  grateful,  he  loves  his  friends, 
and  administers  every  comfort  iu  liis  (lower.  Im 
eye  is  always  tixed  on  the  next  world  :  and  the  pro- 
per business  of  this  life,  witJi  him,  is  llic  care  of  the 
soul.  The  account  just  given  is  an  admirable  spe.> 
cimen  of  liis  talents  as  a  spiritual  adviser.  How 
many,  in  a  like  caM*,  through  u  niUtakcu  atTcction, 
or  through  fear  of  giving  otlence  to  an  aged,  dying 
friend,  would  have  contented  tljeniselves  with  sayin;^ 
notliing  but  "  sujooth  things*"  concerning  human 
infirmity,  general  sincerity,  and  tlic  venial  nature  of 
&ins  of  inadvertc>nce,  &c.  lUit  Martin  Ltilhcr,  though 
Uehind  no  man  in  compassion  and  Umevoleuce,  kept 
two  tilings  constantly  in  mind,  tlie  glory  of  the  He- 
deemer,  and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  Hence, 
on  tl>esc  subjects  puiticuhu'ly,  he  always  spoke  with- 


out disguise. 
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ERASMUS,    page  396. 

It  is  a  most  unpleasant  circumstance  belonging  to 
the  history  of  this  great  man,  that  the  longer  be  lives^- 
the  lower  he  sinks  in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian 
reader.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
while  he  was  cxf»osing  tlic  scandalous  practices  of  the 
indolent,  debauched,  avaricious  clergy,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  the  greatest  advantage.  But  when  Luther 
and  his  associates  began  to  preach  boldly  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  its  purity,  Erasmus  instantly  shrunk ; 
and  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  coadjutor  of  the  Reform- 
ers, but  became  gradually  their  pteevish  and  dis- 
gusted adversary.  With  inconceivable  address  and 
management,  he  steadily  trode,  as  long  as  he  could, 
his  favourite  middle  path  of  pleasing  both  sides ;  bat 
ti'hen  the  contention  grew  sharp,  when  the  doctrines 
of  Grace  were  found  to  offend  the  great  and  the 
powerful,  and  when  persecution  was  at  the  door,  the 
cautious  evasive  system  was  no  longer  practicable ; 
Erasmus  was  calleid  upon  to  decide ;  and  tliere  could 
be  little  doubt  to  which  party  a  character  of  his  stamp 
would  incline. 

When  we  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice,  and  view 
Erasmus  as  the  most  elegant  scholar  of  his  age,  ad- 
mired and  courted  by  Princes,  Popes,  and  dignified 
Ecclesiastics,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  his 
temptation  to  support  the  establbhed  hierarchy  was 
very  great ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not 
a  clearer  and  a  more  aficcting  insight  into  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  the  human  heart.  If  he  had  understood 
more  of  men's  natural  alienation  from  God  by  the 
FA  LI-,  and  had  had  a  deeper  practical  sense  of  tlie 
evil  of  sin  in  his  own  case,  he  would  have  felt  weary 
and  heavy  ladon;  he  would  have  sought  niore  dili- 
gently for  (leliveranoefrom  internal  guilt  and  miser\' ; 
he  would  have  been  more  disposed  to  resist  tcm])ta- 
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tions  of  every  sort,  and  particularly  those  sins  that  Ensmii*. 
easily  beset  him  ;  and  lastly,  tliough  he  might  still 
have  differed  from  Luther  in  subordinate  matters  or 
modes  of  expression,  he  would  have  had  the  same 
general  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Redemption  by 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  instead  of  raising  captious  ob- 
jections against  the  doctiines  of  Grace,  and  quarrel- 
ling witli  the  man,  whom  Providence  had  ordained 
to  be  the  instrument  of  tlieir  revival,  he  wt)uld  have 
applied  tliose  blessed  healing  truths  to  the  disti'essea^ 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  would  have  rejoiced  ia 
that  "  burning  and  shining  light"  which  arose  amidst 
the  thick  darkness  of  Papal  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

In  one  word ;  the  different  sentiments,  which  these 
great  men  entertabed,  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  was  tiic  real  cause  of  tlieir  unhappy  con- 
tention ;  every  circumstance  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  this  single  source.  And  no  wonder ;  for  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  a  warm  and  cordial  attach- 
ment should  long  subsist  between  persons,  who 
zealously  support  contrary  notions  of  the  way  of 
eternal  salvation.  It  is  true,  that  where  the  natural 
tempers  are  mild  and  ingenuous,  many  causes  of  irri- 
tation will  be  avoided  or  suppressed ;  and  it  is  ti'ue 
also,  tlmt  where  Divine  Grace  is  powerful,  the  af- 
tcctions  of  meekness,  kuidncss  and  forbearance,  will 
abound  and  be  in  vigorous  exercise.  But  after  uU 
tliat  can  be  said  or  imagined,  tlici-c  will  still  be  such 
an  essential  ditlerence  of  the  spiritual  taste,  such  an 
opposition  of  the  judgment,  and  such  a  dissunilitude 
in  the  whole  turn  of  thinking,  that  separation,  nut 
coale;>ccnce,  dissension,  nut  agreement,  is  to  be 
looked  for  under  such  circumstances. 

One  cannot  reflect  on  these  things  without  much 
concern.  The  cau^e  of  dinuuion,  here  [Kiintcd  at,  is 
of  very  extensive  operation  in  practice,  and  might  be 
exemplified  in  many  lamentable  instances,  as  well  as 
in  the  unfriendly  strife  between  Luther  and  Erasmus. 


&i«ino«.  Tills  fourth  \'olume,  tojji'ther  with  the  subjoinetl 
Appoiilix,  contains  ample  mau rials  to  rnable  the 
Kcader  lo  forni  a  judgment  both  of  tijc  soundnew 
of  Luthei  's  Christinnity,  and  also  of  the  «»nie«itnn8 
with  which  he  tauf^ht  his  doctrine-.i.  EveiT  '  it 

IS  to  follow  concerning  him  is  altogpther  ot  ..  -.....^ar 
<lescription  with  what  has  goi>c  l>efore.  Wifh  mtense 
study  and  with  fcnrcnt  [)raycr,  he  sear  light, 

and  he  attains  it:  Faithful  to  his  cot.«..  i.^u»,  he 
speaks  without  disguise  ;  he  exerts  even.'  nerve  ift 
support  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  lil)erty ;  and 
as  he  is  engaged  in  a  contest  m  hich  Ikj  considers  ai 
flie  cause  of  God,  he  is  ever  ready  to  huzai  d  all  iJiat 
in  this  life  is  dear  to  man. 

From  the  foregoing  obsers'tttions  concerning 
Erasmus,  and  also  from  what  is  advanced  in  the 
Preface,  the  student  of  the  History  of  the  Choith 
of  Christ  will  be  led  to  expect  F«)itTiiK.R  documents 
relative  both  to  his  religions  sentiments,  and  to  th« 
part  which  he  acted  during  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  facts  which  are  at  present  before 
tlie  Reader,  it  must  be  owned,  do  not  convict  thai 
cautious  and  artful  dis[)utant,  of  any  decided  oppx)- 
sition  to  a  change  in  the  Ecclesiastical  system,  or  of 
any  settled  alienation  of  mind  from  the  Uefonncr. 
On  the  contrary,  they  must  rather  be  considereil,  in 
the  main,  as  tavourablc  both  to  Luther  and  to  his 
doctrines.  Yet,  enough  has  appearetl  already  to 
raise  considerable  suspicions  resfieciing  the  stanch 
orthodoxy  of  his  faith,  and  the  honest  simplicity  and 
disinterestedness  of  his  intentions. 

In  the  Fifth  X^olume  we  shall  endeavour  to  throw 
light  on  these  matters.  At  present  we  conclude 
widi  the  !-ubstance  of  a  passage  extracted  from  one 
of  his  little  controversial  tracts.  Tlic  qiiotntiuu, 
though  but  short,  is  of  ils^elf  sufficiently  character- 
istic to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Krnsnius 
dilfered  vei^y  materially  from  Luther,  in  his  ideas  of 
the  impoilance  of  certain  ariiptunil  doctrines,  and 
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also  of  the  existing  contest  with  the  Romish  hie-    Erumut. 
rarchy.  *" '* — ' 

'■  if,"  says  he,  "  I  were  called  upon  to  suffer  lor 
;tlic  trutli  ui'  tlie  Gos]')el,  I  should  not  refuse  to  die ; 
but  as  yet  I  have  no  disposition  to  suftl-r  dcatli  for 
Lutlicrs  paradoxes.  The  prc^nt  disputes  are  not 
concerning  articles  offaitli;  but,  whether  tiie  pope'a 
supremacy  is  of  Christ's  appointnicut;  whether  the 
order  of  cardinals  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  church  ; 
w  hether  there  is  Christ's  authority  for  the  practice  of 
confession ;  whether  free-will  contributes  to  salva-  ' 

tion ;  whether  faith  confer  salvation  *  ;  .  .  .  whether 
the  mass  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  sttcrificc  :  On 
account  of  these  points,  which  are  tlie  usual  subjects 
of  the  scholastic  contentions,  I  would  neither  en- 
danger njy  own  life,  nor  venture  to  take  away  tlie 

Jilc  of  another. Duriui*  oui  endless  (juar- 

rels,  whether  any  human  wokks  should  be  deno- 
minated GOOD,  the  consequence  is,  we  produce  no 
good  \\orks.  While  we  are  contending  nliether  faith 
alone  without  works  confer  salvation  f,  we  ncitiier 
reap  tlic  fruit*  offaitli,  nor  the  reward  of  good  works, 
licsides,  there  are  some  tilings  of  such  a  nature,  tiiat, 
tliough  tliey  were  ever  so  true,  they  ouj^ht  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  hesuring  of  the  populace ;  for  ex- 
ample, That  free-will  is  nothing  but  an  unmeaning 
term;  That  any  person  may  do  the  office  of  a 
priest,  and  has  the  power  of  remitting  sins,  and  of 
consecrating  the  body  of  our  Lord  ; — That  Justifi- 
cation is  by  FAITH  ALONE :}:;  and  that  our  works 
are  of  no  use  for  that  end.  What  can  be  the  eftec^ 
of  tlirowing  out  such  paradoxical  doctrines  as  tliesc 
before  the  vulgar,  but  schism  anil  sedition  §." 

Tliis  language  is  so  perfectly  intelhgible,  tliat  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  add  any  remurks  by  way  of 
elucidation. 


•  Copferat.  salutem.  t  '1"<1. 

»    C..I.*.  cj-  / :    :....:.: . 


•  Copferat.  salutem.  t  '1"<1. 

I  Sulii  Adc  cuutfin  justitiam,  opera  uusim  nihil  a<l  rein 
fiicerc.  i  Cra»m.  Furg,  ad  exp.  Huttcu. 
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ALEANDER.    page  488. 

Seckendorf  informs  us,  that  Jerome  Alcander  had 
formerly  been  secretary  to  the  infamous  Casar  Bor- 
gia ;  and  he  cails  him  a  servant  worthy  of  such  a 
master.  I^e  was  made  archbbhop  of  Briadisi  by 
Clement  v'li.  and  a  cardinal  by  Paul  rii.  Luther 
also  gives  |iim  a  very  bad  character.  He  represents 
him  as  covetous,  proud,  and  passionate,  and  as  one 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  wallowed  in  the  most  infamous  voluptuousness. 
He  owns,  however,  that  he  was  weH  skilled  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  aiiir  Latin.  Erasinus  often  speaks  of 
him,  and  generally  to  his  disadvantage ;  e.  g.  "  Ale- 
ender  is  a  man,  to  say  no  worse  of  him,  not  super- 
stitiously  addicted  to  truth*;"  1  le  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  at  tiie  Diet  of  Worms. — See  p.  526. 


LUTHER'S  WRITINGS,    page  524. 

I.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520,  he 
wrote  an  excellent  consolatory  tract  for  the  particu- 
lar use  of  the  elector  Frederic,  who  had  lately  had 
a  severe  illness  f. — Erasmus  himself  sent  it  to  the 
bishop  of  IJasle,  in  1523,  and  commends  it  in  these 
terms:  "  Lnther's  little  book  is  exceedingly  ap- 
proved, even  by  tliose  who  have  the  greatest  aversion 
to  his  doctrine ;  for  he  wrote  this  piece  before  mat- 
tors  were  come  to  these  extremities;{l."  It  is  indeed 
an  cxa^llent  performance,  and  deserves  to  be  wholly 
transciil)cd.  It  consists  of  fourteen  chapters,  seven 
of  uhich  contain  an  account  of  the  afflictions  to 
which  the  Clnistian  is  exposed ;  and  the  other  seven 

*  r.p.  Krasni.  p.  lOp.i.  "  non  superstitiose  verax." 
■\   I'agi-  4C6",  ai:d  llie  Note.  J  Eras.  p.  775. 
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point  out  the  effectual  remedies  and  comforts  which    Luther*, 
he  should  use  *.  ^'^'H!!, 

2.  lie  published  a  Commentary  on  the  t%venty- 
two  first  Psalms ;  also  on  some  parts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  paiticularly  on  the  Lord's  Prayer f. 

Among  his  numerous  sermons,  I  observe  one  on 
Matrimony  ;  which  proves  that  at  that  time,  namely 
1519,  he  considered  Marriage  as  a  sacra mext'J:. 

3.  He  wrote  many  controversial  treatises. 

BUCER   OS    LUTHKR's   COMMENTAKY    ON 
GALATIANS.      page  524. 

He  writes  thus  to  Spalatinus :  "  Luther,  by  the 
divine  lucubrations  which  he  has  published,  stands 
so  high  in  my  opinion,  that  I  look  up  to  him  as  an 
angelic  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  How  then,  think  you,  did  I  re- 
joice when  one  of  our  bretliren  brought  me  his 
Commentary  on  the  Galatians  !  After  a  very  slight 
perusal  of  it,  I  was  almost  ready  to  dance  for  joy." 
—So  far  the  learned  protestantBucer§. 

PONTANUS   AND    GLAPIO.      page  525. 

The  following  conversation  was  at  the  time  kept 
an  entire  secret,  even  from  Spalatinus  himself.  It 
was  in  substance  thus ; 

Gtapio.  "  I  was  delighted  with  the  first  publi- 
cations of  Luther.  I  said,  What  rich  fruit  the 
church  may  expect,  if  we  judge  from  the  buds  and 
shoots  which  Luther  has  already  thrown  out.  But 
when  his  book  on  the  Babylonish  (Captivity  came 
out,  1  was  vexed  as  if  any  one  had  flogged  me  from 
head  to  foot.  Indeed  I  do  not  believe  Luther  will 
own  it  to  be  his :  it  is  neither  in  the  style,  nor  has 
it  the  polish  of  his  writings.     If  it  be  really  his,  he 

•  Op.  Jen.  I.  395.  b.  +  Will.  VII.  99. 

t  Jen.  I.  296.  §  Seek.  J 38.  d. 

VOL.  IV.   .  S3 
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i-ttther's    must  have  written  it  when  provoked  by  Uic  Pope's 
.^ "''"»'■ .  .byill.     However,  the  case  is  not  without  remedy. — 
I  wish  I  might  be  allowed  to  talk  with  the  elector. 

Pontaiius.  "My  master  is  too  much  engaged; 
I  pmy,  open  your  mind  to  me." — Then,  w  ith  a  most 
sanctimonious  countenance,  Glapio  said, 

Glap.  "  I  protest,  it  was  the  emperor's  most  ar- 
dent wish,  before  the  publication  of  the  Babylcmish 
Ca[)tivity,  that  such  a  man  should  be  reconciled  to 
the  church.  Therefore,  if  Luther  will  but  own,  that 
in  this  tract  some  improper  expressions  have  escaped 
him  through  passion,  and  that  he  meant  nothing 
against  the  church,  he  will  have  all  learned  mea  in 
all  nations  on  his  side.  His  attempts  to  reform  abuses 
have  preat  merit  in  them ;  but  in  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  he  tries  to  roll  a  stone  beyond  his  strength. 
His  intentions  are  the  best  possible,  but  he  does  not 
consider  the  times  and  circumstances,  and  especially 
the  princes.  I  wish  the  elector  would  depute  trus^ 
persons  to  settle  the  business  in  a  private  way. 

Pont.  "  My  master  never  undertook  to  defend 
Luther ;  nor  has  Luther  desired  him  to  do  so.  But 
what  do  you  suppose  would  settle  the  business  ^ 

Glap.  "  If  Luther  does  not  choose  to  recal  this 
book  as  being  written  in  a  jmssion,  let  hiun  say  at 
once  it  is  not  his-  -for  it  really  is  not  in  his  style. 

Pont.  "  Well,  but  still  there  would  be  the  pope's 
bull  in  force  aganist  him ;  and  the  bull  condemns 
his  w  orks  before  this  was  published. 

Glap.  "  That  may  be  got  ova".  The  bull  was 
issued  upon  a  supposed  contumacy,  wlien  he  really 
had  not  been  heard  ;  and  therefore  the  pope,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  can  restore  Luther  ;  and  the 
rest  may  bcscttled  by  imparliul  judges :  for  he  ought 
to  be  licani,  and  heard  by  learned  German's.  I 
woud  not  have  liim  leave  the  prince,  who  protects 
hiiii.  My  a(l\  ire  is  sound  ;  and  there  is  nothing  I 
more  wisii  for,  tlian  a  reform  of  the  church.  Luther, 
Lovve\  cr,  1  must  say,  lays  too  much  stress  on  scrip- 
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tural  arguments.  The  Scripture  is  like  soft  wax.  LuUier't 
One  may  prove  any  thinf^  by  it :  for  example,  ^"""^ 
*  Pluck  out  your  eye,  and  cast  it  from  you.' — Can 
your  master  propose  any  better  plan  than  this  of 
mine  ?  Mine,  I  hope,  will  please  the  emperor  :  for 
■yesterday  I  said  to  bis  majesty,  God  will  flagellate 
the  eraperor  and  all  the  princes,  if  the  spouse  of 
Christ  is  not  freed  from  the  loads  which  oppress  her. 
Moreover,'!  added,  this  Martin  is  sent  by  God  as  a 
scourge,  on  account  of  our  sins*." 

This  abstract  of  a  most  curious  and  authentic 
^iece  of  secret  history,  proves  how  the  cunning  po-    ' 
pish  agents  tried  to  draw  Luther  into  one  concession 
after  another.     No  wonder  this  artful  confessor  of 
Charles  V.  is  much  commended  by  Pallavicini  f. 


JUSTUS  JONAS,     page  543- 

He  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  canon  of  the 
collegiate,  church  of  \^'^itterabeig.  He  was  made 
president  or  principal  by  the  elector  in  1 52 1 .  The 
profession  of  the  canon  law  belonged  to  this  presi- 
dency, but  Jonas  chose  to  employ  his  time  in  study- 
ing the  Scriptures.  He  read  lectures  in  divinity  to 
the  students  every  day ;  and  gave  up  a  portion  of 
his  salary  to  a  lecturer  in  the  canon  law.  He  re- 
fused to  accept  the  presidency  on  any  otlier  terms. 
He  was  one  of  the  tnost  intimate  friends  boUi  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon  :|:. 


BUCER.     page  545- 

A  veiy  learned  and  able  protestant  divine,  born 
at  Shclcstadt,  in  Alsace.  He  was  uncommonly  well 
qualified  for  business,  and  was  concerned  in  many 

•  Sock.  143.— Add.  II.  f.  t  Pallav.  I.  XXIV.  4. 
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Buccr.  of  the  ecclesiastical  negotiations  respcctino  the  R 
formation.  He  came  to  see  Lutlier  nt  llie  Diet 
Worms,  spent  some  days  with  him,  ctnbraeed  hk 
opinions,  and  in  a  short  time  professed  tlicin  o{)€nJv*i 
Afterv*  ards  he  preached  the  piotestant  doctrines  al 
Strasburi^.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavoii 
to  reconcile  the  Lutlierans  and  Zuini^liaiis :  and 
Ills  gLsat  desire  to  efJect  a  lasting  peace  between  liie 
parties,  seems  to  have  led  iiim  to  use  general,  anJ 
perhaps  ambiguous  expressions  in  his  writings.  J 
I  am  not  mistaken,  he  thought  Lutiier's  notion  of 
the  sacrament  too  strong,  and  tluit  of  Zuinj^le's  t 
weak.  Justus  Jonas  is  mueh  too  hard  n|>ofi  him, 
when  he  describes  Zningle  as  somethirjg  rustic,  and 
a  little  arrogant,  Ecolampadius  and  Medio  as  very 
mild  and  good-natured,  but  IJucer,  as  cunn  ing  k% 
A  FOX  t-  Jonas,  however,  was  at  that  time  heated 
with  tiie  disputes  at  Marpurg  J.  The  reputation  of 
Buccr  for  le;irning,  wistlom,  and  integrity,  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  invited  into  England  by  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  in  i.'549,  and  appointed  lecturer  iiii^H 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  with  triple^^ 
the  usual  stipend.  His  lectures  were  solid  and  full 
of  erudition  ;  he  continued  to  read  them  till  the  yeai 
1551  ;  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  he  died  of  d: 
^tone  and  several  other  painful  disorders.  He  w 
buried  with  the  greatos-t  respect  in  St.  Mary's  churcii 
and  tiie  V^ice-chancellor  ordered  the  membei"s  of 
the  colleges  to  attend  his  funeral  §. 


•  Melcb.Aii. 

J  See  Vol.  V.  p.  518. 


+  Seek.  11.  p.  140. 

§  Mtlcb.  Ad.   and  Bayle'i  Diet. 
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